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A nr. I.—1. Definitions in Political Economy. By. the Rev. T. II. 
Malthas, Professor of Political Economy in the East India 
College, Hertfordshire, &c. &e. London. 1827. 

2. Principles of Political Economy. ByJ. R. M‘Culloeh, Esq., 
Professor of Political Economy to the University of London. 
Second Edition. ’ 1830. 

3. An Inquiry into the Natural Grounds of Right to Vendible 
Propeity or Wealth. By Samuel Read. Edinburgh. 1820. 

I T was not till to»ards the epd of the last century that the class 
of inquiries to which the name of Political Economy is usually 
applied began to claftS* the rank of a science. That the French 
economists were premature in dignifying by tliqt title their imper¬ 
fect and ill-connected disquisitions will hardly bo denied ; but in 
the hands of our sagacious couutryman, Adam Smith, something 
like a methodical and definite form was given to the subject, and 
the attempt made to treat it in its full -extent, by laying down 
piinciplcs and closely pursuing them through ail their conse¬ 
quences. 

It must, we fear, be conceded by all who are acquainted with the 
moie recent works on political economy, that whatever the degree 
to which the science was advanced by Dr. Smith, it has receive^ 
few or no substantial improvements since his time, in spite of the 
volumes that have issued from the press on the subject, and the 
tubes of authors that have successively lectured upon it ex ca¬ 
thedra. Piofessor aftfr Professor has brought foiward his special 
doctiine with no small flourish of trumpets, as a newly discovered 
truth: but, each having; for his new erection uniformly destroyed 
the productions of his predecessor, and occasionally his own, the 
sum total of our acquisitions duriug this period, even in the esti¬ 
mation of the most enthusiastic 'devotees of the science, is hut 
small. They too are divided into sects and schools, perhaps, 
^quailing in number the individual authors; and the consequence 
of this discordance, even on the most fundamental questions, 
coupled as it has been with glaring’inconsistencies, ana the fre¬ 
quent assertion of the most starting paradoxes, is a general 
Reeling of disinclination, we had almost Snitl of disgust, in the 
‘ public mind, towards a science which, dating so considerable a # 
vol* )Uiv. «o. lxxxvii. b period/ 
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period, has confessedly propagated so many dangerous fallacies, 
and established so few useful truths. * 

It is our intention in the fallowing pages to offer some justifica¬ 
tion for this distrust of the modern school of political economy, by 
exhibiting the most striking errors into which its writers have 
fallen ; and at the same time to put' forward, with submission, our 
•own opinions on soiAe of the important topics which have been so 
grievously mangled, in the hope of rescuing their study, than which 
none can be of deeper interest to the welfare of mankind, from the 
disrepute into winch it has of late fallen with a large portion of the 
world. As we proceed in this task, we think it will appear that 
the principal Writers on political economy, within the present cen¬ 
tury, have had but a very indistinct notion ofjthe nature and limits 
of their subject; that they have habitually employed the same terms 
in contradictory senses, and so rendered their writings, in a great 
measure, unintelligible, not only to tbeir readers, but even to them¬ 
selves ; that there is scarcely one of the numerous topics handled 
by them, such as the laws regarding value, labour, wages, profits, 
rent, and free trade, which they have not lqjWtd a worse condition 
than they found it; and finally, that the whole science, as hitherto 
understood and carried on, has been founded on an entirely false 
assumption, which must infallibly either vitiate the whole super¬ 
structure, or render it, in its present condition, anything but the 
trusty and unerring guide in legislation, for which it has been 
ostentatiously put forward by its cultivators. 

Since political economy is defined by all its expounders, with 
but few, and those unimportant, variations, as 4 the science of the 
laws which regulate the production and, distribution of wealthy it 
might be supposed that the meaning of the word 4 wealth 5 would 
be first fully determined and agreed upon by eveiy writer; other¬ 
wise he leaves us in ignorance of the very essence of the subject 
which he is discussing; and the political edbnomy of each author 
• who has his own peculiar opinion on Wealth; will be sili generis, 
.’«iiid a totally different science from the political economy of ano¬ 
ther. It is nevertheless true, that few hav^ thought it at all necessary 
.**%> define, or apparently to form a tolerably distinct idea of, the 
nature of wealth, when they set about discussing its causes. Adam 
Smith, whose work professes to *be 4 An Inquiry into the N^ure 
and Causes of Wealth/ never attempts a strict definition of it. 
When; for instance, he calls it * the annual produce of land and 
labour/ he certainly does not understand the tiseleis products of 
the earth; though his phrase would include them* While i^.ap¬ 
pears to exclude many things which are not annually produced; 
as buildings, lauditself, and fixed capital of great durability. Mr., 
Kicardo, and his follow# Mr, Mill/have attempted to evade the 

difficulty 



difficulty by making no use at all of the term wealth . But, what¬ 
ever advantage they might have expected from avoiding this par¬ 
ticular phrase, they could not omil defining the subject matter of 
their inquiries, without endangering the correctness of their con- 
elusions—a danger which we shall soon seje they have by no 
means escaped. 

* Mr. Malthus has undertaken the definitic/h of wealth: and, fol- 
- lowing what be considers to haVe been the. general meaning of 
Smith, as well as the sense in which the word.is usually under¬ 
stood in society, declares it to consist of ‘ the material objects 
useful or agreeable to man, which have required some portion of 
human exeition to appropriate or produce.’* By Mr. M'Culloch 
wealth is defined a* * those articles or products, useful or agree¬ 
able to man, which possess exchangeable value ’f As, in the opi¬ 
nion of both the latter writeis, whatever possesses exchangeable 
value must have required some portion of human exertion to appro¬ 
priate or produce it, the only real difference in their definitions 
consists in Mr. Malthus’s Restriction of the term to material ob* 
•jects. Mr. M'CuUqcIi, indeed, by the use of the words 4 articles 
or products,’ would, at first sight, appear { to contemplate only 
material substances; but in the subsequent parts of his work (the 
chapter on Consumption,* for example), it is evident, that he de¬ 
signs his definition to embrace ‘all the purchaseable means of 
human enjoyment,’ including, together with material objects, the 
gi allocations afforded by the talents of players, authors, aitists, 
the services of menials, the protection of governments, &c. 

Now, though it certainly appears, at first, rather u forced appli¬ 
cation of the term, to call the talent of a viohn-player wealth , yet, 
surely, it is quite as worthy of being so estimated as his fiddle, 
which Mr. Malthus and Dr. Smith would allow to be wealth, 
though, without tbe existence of the talent, it would clearly be of 
no value. Again, if is impossible, as Mr. Malthus would have us, 
to separate the material part of a book, which he would assert to 
compose its value as wealth, from its immaterial ingredients of wit, 
pathos, or instruction^ ^hiclt, according to him, are not to be con- 
• sideied iu its estimation, and, yet, without which it would be mere 
waste paper. Mr. Malthus finds fault with Mr. M 4 Culloch for 
introducing the term value into his definition of wealth, as only* 
explaining ignatum jp erHtjnotim. But surely this remark is quite as 
applicable to a definition, in which the word material is introduced. 
Matter only becomes known to us through certain qualities affect- 
v ing our senses. It is the possession of sensible qualities which 
alone distinguishes*, to our comprehension, the different forms of 
existence. When, therefore, Mr.*Malthus defines wealth, as con- 


’ V Defections, p, 234. 


f Principles, p, $. 
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sisting of those material objects which are useful or agreeable to 
man, &c.—he must mean those qualities of matter which are ca¬ 
pable of gratifying man, &c. When he calls corn or wine wealth, 
he means the qualities possessed by those objects of gratifying 
man; and the degrey in which they are to be reckoned as wealth, 
in other words, their value , he must estimate by the intensity of 
these qualities. The mere brute matter of corn, or wine, separated 
from the qualities of flavour, nutrition, &c., if it were possible to 
form an idea of what it is, would surely not be supposed by Mr. 
Malthus to determine their classification as wealth. Either all 
matter equally is wealth, which, certainly, Mr. Malthus would not 
•admit, or it is the agreeable and useful qualities of matter alone 
that constitute wealth. But if the gratifying.qualifies of com, 
wine, clothes, houses, carriages, horses, books, pictures, are to be 
esteemed wealth, so also must be the gratifying qualities of 
persons , as players, musicians, artists, authors, menial servants, 
&c. A person is esteemed wealthy cjuite as much according to 
the degree in which he can command the latter^ gratifications, as 
the former. s’ * 

The services of menials seem to have puzzled Mr. Malthus and 
his school exceedingly ; and it is absolutely ludicrous to see the 
nervous anxiety with which they set them apart as a peculiar class 
of gratifications not amenable to > the general laws respecting 
wealth, and, indeed, out of the pale of the science. We think, 
however, we may defy the professor’s penetration to point out any 
broad distinction between the useful or agreeable qualities of ‘ the 
third footman behind a coach,’ ( Definitions , p. 73,) and those of 
bis livery and gilt cane. The wljole footman—livery, cane, and all— 
is an object of gratification to his master’s vanity ; and if the livery 
is to be reckoned as wealth, so also, must its wearer. If we esti¬ 
mate as wealth the result of the labour and capital of the farmer ■ 
who breeds a sheep, of the grazier who fattens," aud of the butcher 
who slaughters and cuts it up, are we to stop there, and not 
include in the value of the joint of mutton,, the labour of the 
cook who prepares it for the table? jf the boot-maker and 
die blacking-maker are producers of wealth, why not also the 
footboy who applies the blacking to the boot? However de¬ 
fined, the term wealth must include the idea of a reference to 
comparative estimation. Mr. Malthus himself speaks of esti¬ 
mating the national wealth. It is impossible to estimate ma¬ 
terial objects otherwise than by comparing their immaterial* qua¬ 
lities, such as beauty, harmony, flavour, nourishment, and other 
means of gratification. So far, therefore, from wealth consisting 
exclusively of material objects,' it consists solely of immaterial 
qualities. And if we consider these to be wealth when they 
V . belong 
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belong to inanimate substances, as wood, metal, fruit, &c. j or to 
brutes, as horses and cattle, we cannot refuse the term to the 
similar qualities of persons: the talent, for instance, of the fiddler, 
as well as the gooducss of the fiddle: the science of the surgeon, 
as well as the temper of his instruments : the skill of the opera 
dancer, as well as the splendour of the stage decorations: the 
services of the coachman, as weM as those of his horses. 

Differing as writers on political economy tjiius do, as to the 
nature of wealth, the vcigr subject of their inquiries, it is to be 
expected that they must also differ as to the means of acquiring it. 
Hence, the futile and interminable disputes as to what kinds of. 
labour and of consumption are productive or unproductive of wealth. 
Mr. McCulloch, ’comprehending under this latter term, though 
perhaps not with sufficient clearness even to himself, all the pur- 
chaseablc meaus of human gratification, necessarily considers as 
productive the labour of servants, artists, authors, and professional 
men; while Mrs Malthus, following in this Adam Smith, deter¬ 
mines the labour of such persons to be unproductive; though 
how, as has been said, we can attribute productiveness to the 
labour of the butcher, and deny it to that of* the cook—how con¬ 
cede it with respect to the scene-painter and printer, but refuse 
it to the actor and author,—i$ what we cannot understand. Mr. 
Malthus says, the one class arc instruments to assist in obtaining 
wealth, the other in consuming it.* A friend who dines with Mr. 
Malthus, and whom he takes in his carriage to his box at the 
opera, may be said to assist him in consuming his wealth; but 
how can this, in strict language, be asserted of the cook who 
dresses their dinner, the coachman ^ho drives them to the theatre, 
or the actor who amuses them there,—all of whom certainly are 
. paid for producing the wealth or meaus of gratification which his 
friend shares with him, to the full as much as his butcher, his 
coachmaker, or the scene-painter ? But for Mr. Malthus's repu¬ 
tation as an ecouorfiist, we should scruple to attempt a serious 
refutation of such miserable quibbling. 

If, however, one professor has unnecessarily limited the meaning 
of productiveness ; die other, Mr. McCulloch, has erred quite as 
much by an unwarrantable extension of the term. We may 
allow all operations to be productive which are puiposely and 
directly intended to, produce the ptirchaseable means of gratifica¬ 
tion, but this author applies the epithet to the indirect and inap¬ 
preciable influence of remote causes. He says, for example, that 
the occupation of blowing bubble^, or building card-houses, is 
productive, if the person who so recreate^ himself works die harder 
afterwards! that the feasting o^ champagne and ortolans is not to 

* Definitions, jp. 94. J 

" be 
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be reckoned an unproductive occupation, until we ascertain thjrt 
nobody is excited to greater industry by the knowledge of such a 
feast, and the desire of being ultimately able to commaud a similar 
oue! This admission of indirect, remote, and unintentional 
causation to the essence of productiveness must utterly destroy 
the utility of the term in a classification of the sources of wealth, 
and it had far better, be discarded altogether, 

‘There is no lynd of exertion or amusement (says a rival pro¬ 
fessor) which may not, upon this principle, be called productive, 
Walking, riding, driving, card-playing, billiard-playing, &c. &e., 
may all be, indirectly, causes of production ; and, according to 
Mr. M'Culloch, “it is very like a truism to suy, that what is a 
cause of production must be productive." But. of all the indirect 
causes of production, the most powerful, beyond all question, is 
consumption. If man were not to consume, bow scanty, compa¬ 
ratively, would be the produce of the earth! Consumption, there 
fore, is the main fundamental cause of production; and if we are 
to put indirect causation on a footing with direct causation, as sug¬ 
gested by Mr. M'Culloch, we must rank in the rame class, the manu¬ 
facturer arid the billiard-player, the producer and the consumer. It 
is impossible that the. science of political economy should not most 
essentially suffer from such a confusion l)f terms. Nothing can be 
clearer, than that, with a view to anything like precision and the 
means of intelligible explanation, it is absolutely necessary to desig¬ 
nate by a different name, the labour which is directly productive of 
wealth, from that which but incidentally encourages it.’— Mcdthus , 
Definitions , p. 97, 98. 


It is evident, moreover, that Mr. M'Culloch does not clearly 
understand his own principle, but confounds utility or advan- 
tageousuess with productiveness. Thus he asserts that the pro¬ 
ductiveness of players, musicians, artists, &c,, depends on the 
stimulus which the taste for such amusements gives to production* 
—whereas it is obviously a consequence of their labour directly pro¬ 
ducing the means of gratification, exactly as is the productiveness 
of an architect, a gardener, or a jeweller. We think there can be 
no difficulty in defining productive laboui* to be that of which the 
result is a saleable articlej it will include that of professional per¬ 
sons, officers of government, authors, artists, merchants, trades¬ 
men, labourers, &c. Unproductive occupations (for, correctly 
speaking, all labour is productive) are those of which the result is 
worth nothing in the market, and which are productive only of gra¬ 
tification to the agent. 

The question, as to what species oiconsumption are productive , 

f what unproductive, determined by the same considerations.' 
consumption which directly tends to produce the means Of gra- 

* Principle* of Pol. Earn-, p. 529. 
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tification is productive. But this can only be said of that, without 
which these means would not have existed. The consumption, 
for iustance, of materials and instruments, in all productive ope¬ 
rations, may be called productive; as also the consumption of 
the necessaries of life by the producers,—but whatever they con¬ 
sume beyond these necessaries cannot be called productive con¬ 
sumption. An artisan will laboiy as hard and produce as much, 
whether he spend the whole of his wages upon provisions and 
luxuries, or only one-half of it upon necessaries, laying up the 
remainder in a saving bank. The labour of a merchant or manu¬ 
facturer will be equally productive, whether he spend, as revenue, 
all his profits, or save a large proportion of them. All that any 
productive labourer consumes, beyond what is necessary to con¬ 
tinue his services, is unproductive consumption. Mr. M'Cullocli 
ridicules the idea, that the expenditure of Watt or Arkwright 
upon their establishments was unproductive ;* but it could ob¬ 
viously make no difference in the productiveness of their genius 
or attention to business, whether they lived at the rate of one 
hundred or ten thousand pounds a-year. All their consumption, 
beyond mere necessaries, must then have beeti unproductive. As 
to the remote effect of their expenditure, in stimulating the exer¬ 
tions of others, even if such indirect influence could be taken into 
the account, we question whether the public knowledge that these 
great men were, realizing enormous fortunes from their savings, 
would not have had fully as much influence in encouraging others 
to like exertions, as the brilliance of their equipages, or the mag¬ 
nificence of their mansions. 

These very extraordinary opinion# of Mr. M'Cullocb respecting 
productiveness could not but materially influence his notions on 
other points. Until the publication of his work, nearly all political 
economists were agreed as to the application of the term Capital 
to ‘ that. portion of the stock, or accumulated wealth, of a 
country, which, is am ployed with a view to production the re¬ 
maining portion of*stock» which is consumed without any view to 

{ >roduction, being denominated Revenue. But Mr. M'Culloch’s 
oose ideas upon production necessarily influenced his opinions on 
the nature or capital. It being next to impossible, according to 
him, to ascertain whether any’ portion of stock is, or is not, pro¬ 
ductively employed, no inquiry of. this sort could be allowed to 
determine the character of capital. .^’He, therefore, exhibits a defi¬ 
nition of the term which, at least, has novelty to recommend it. 
Capital, according to. him, is * that portion of the produce of 
industry which can be made directly available to the facilitating 
of production.’ He illustrates his definition by saying, that i a 

*. Principles & Pol. Eicon., p. 97. 

hofse 
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horse drawing a gentleman's coach may be just as productively 
employed as if Ire were yoked to a brewer's dray, and, having the 
capacity of assisting in production, ought to be viewed as a portion 
of the capital of the country/ ( Principles , p, 98.) This opinion 
on capital follows, of course, from the error into which we have 
shown this author to have fallen as to productiveness. If Watt’s 
and Arkwright s coach-horses wjre productive, and, consequently, 
capital, because these gentlemen were great benefactors to their 
country, why, so may Mr. A.’s horses, or Mr. B.’s; but, as the 
degree to which Mr. A. or Mr. B. benefit their country can 
seldom be exactly ascertained, it would be a question of delicacy 
and difficulty, whether Mr. A. or Mr. B.’s horses were capital, or, 
if not altogether, to what extent they were oapital,—one of the 
liorses, perhaps, in some cases being capital, and the other re¬ 
venue—and, therefore, to escape all these perplexities, it is better 
to call all horses capital, and everything which can by possibility 
aid in production. This is the dilemma in which Mr. M £ Culloch 
was placed; and this, strange to say, is the iyode in which he 
has attempted to extricate himself—a sad Abunder, we fear, out 
of the mud into the mire. 

‘ If these doctrines,’ says Mr. Malthus, were admitted, there would 
be an end at once of all classifications, and of all those appropriate 
designations which so essentially assist us in explaining what is going 
forward in society. If the distinction between the whole mass of the 
products of a country, and those parts of it which are applied to per¬ 
form particular functions, rests on no solid foundation, it may be 
asked, on what better foundation does the distinction between the 
mass of the male population of a country, and the classes of lawyers, 
physicians, manufacturers, and Agriculturists, rest ? They all equally 
come under the general denomination of men; but particular classes 
are most usefully distinguished by particular appellations founded on 
the particular functions which they generally perform.’* 

By the rule which Mr. M'Cullocli follows, a man who is ca¬ 
pable of being made to perform the functions^ of a judge ought to 
be denominated a judge; and the term hopest man is not only 
applicable to such a one as is upright in all his dealings, but to 
him also who might be so —if he chose. Again, the incomes 
of every person in society, in whatever way they are actually 
employed, are, according to Mr. M*Cwlloch, capital; so that 
all distinction between revenue and Capital is at an end. But he 
even extends the meaning of tfte word further than this, (indeed, 
we wish he had told us what is not capital, in his view of the 
subject,) and finding no eSltenjial difference between the capacity 
for production of a man, and a horse or machine, and consider- 
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ing him equally with them the result of labour, he determines on 
reckoning man himself as capital.* ^ How this is to be reconciled 
with the chapter on Population, in the same work, the whole of 
which turns on the principle, that the numbers of mankind are 
limited by the rate at which capital is accumulated, it is for Mr. 
McCulloch himself to explain. If men are capital, the increase of 
population itself is an increase of*, capital. That Mr. M'Culloch 
has overlooked the real limits to the nature of capital is very evident; 
but that no other political economist has yet fixdd them in a ctear 
and intelligible manner, fs, we think, shown, if by nothing else, 
by the extremity to which Mr. M'Cullocli himself is driven for 
want of such a limitation. 

It is certainly open to any writer to define a term which he 
intends to use—in any way he chooses. But if he departs from the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, as received in society, he is cer¬ 
tain, in the first place, to render his arguments more or less unin¬ 
telligible to his readers ; in the second he is almost equally sure. 
to puzzle himself, and confuse his reasonings, by employing the 
term at one time, tlfrough habit, in its ordinary meaning, and at 
another in the different sense to which he ha^ conventionally con¬ 
fined it. Mr. M'Culloch Jias chosen to call capital not only all 
that is employed to produce wealth, but all that is capable of 
being so employed, including human strength, skill and talents of 
all kinds, and even income itself. That this is not the usual ac¬ 
ceptation of the word is abundantly certain, and that Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch is unable to carry on his arguments upon this ground, without 
involving them in endless confusion, has been already shown in 
some instances, and will shortly appear in others. 

In order to arrive at a just comprehension of the nature of 
capita], we must first analyze rather more closely than political 
economists have yet done the elements of production. Produc¬ 
tiveness lies, as we have stated, in certain qualities adherent to 
persons as well as livings ; but a broad distinction is to be drawn 
between the productiveness of men and that of brutes or sub¬ 
stances. Before Mr,*M‘Cullocb, no one, we believe, attempted 
to call the former capital. The strength, industry, talent, skill, 
and science, in one word the ability , of man are instruments of 
production of the first importance. It i3 by these alone that the 
productive qualities of other things are developed and put in 
action. Man is a machine of very varying value, according to 
his natural and acquired capacities. Dr. Smith considered the 
human powers in this light, without, however, sufficiently follow¬ 
ing up the suggestion. But though* man has been sometimes in 
this way, by metaphor, styled a machine,*and doubtless is also an 

* Principles ofTPol. Econ., p. 118. . 
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animal^ we are not thereby justified in abolishing all distinctions 
between men, brutes, and ipachinery. Mr. McCulloch justly 
perceived that the human powers are essential instruments of 
production, and that their value enters into, and is to be estimated 
in, every kind of product. But unfortunately, by applying to 
them the term capital, he has confounded them with the pro¬ 
ductive qualities of live and dead stock. 

We think that wealth may be safely defined as including ' all 
the means whereby vendible gratifications are habitually pro¬ 
duced or acquired.’ It naturally divides itself into—-1. Ability, 
that is, those human powers, the exercise or labour of which is 
received in exchange for a valuable consideration, in other words, 
commands a price in the market; 2.. Stock; or the useful and 
agreeable qualities of inanimate substances and brutes, when ap¬ 
propriated by man. Men are reckoned wealthy in proportion as 
they possess either, or both, of these valuable kinds of property; 
and countries are wealthy in proportion as they are possessed by 
their inhabitants. Ability, or labour, compjehonds every sort of 
occupation which receives pay, from the most unskilled labour,. 
or the human strength aided by the lowest degree of skill and 
intelligence, to the highest rank of talent; and includes the la¬ 
bour of agriculturists, artisans, persons in trade, the learned pro¬ 
fessions, public and private servants, authors, artists, &c. Stock 
may be subdivided into—1. Necessaries of life, food, clothing 
and shelter; 2. Luxuries, including objects of art, &c.; 3. Ma¬ 
terials necessary for the production of necessaries or luxuries; 
4. instruments necessary for the same purposes; 5. Land, or the 
productive powers of the soil^ minerals, and waters. 

Having thus distinguished the productive powers of persons 
from those of things, we proceed to divide them into two classes, 
according as they are actually employed, or not, for purposes of 
production. No useful conclusions cau possibly be come to on 
the subject if we do not distinguish between those masses of 
wealth which are habitually consumed in & productive manner— 
in such a way, that is, as in the consumjftion to produce an equal 
or greater quantity of wealth—from those which are consumed 
unpfoductively, or so as to leave qo equivalent behind. When an 
individual consumes a certain quantity .of stock' with no other 
view or result than that of affording gratification to - himself Or his 
friends, the mass of wealth is pro tanio diminished; and though 
gratification is the ultimate end of all production, yet since a por¬ 
tion of the means of gfatitication is destroyed, and no similar 
portion produced, such consumption is evidently unproductive. 
That which is consumed in this way is said to be expended as 
revenue. When an individual, on the other hand, expends stock 
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in such a way as that its consumption is the means of producing 
an’equal or greater quantity—as, fonexaniple, the consumption of 
seed by a fanner-—no portion of wealth is destroyed, but, on tho 
contrary, there is in almost every case an increase, which forms 
what is usually called profit, and is the motive for such expendi¬ 
ture. The greater number of economists, excepting, of course, 
Mr. M‘Culloch, define capital to*be that portion of stock which 
is expended productively, Mr. Malthus adds ‘with a view to 
profit/ , 

But it will appear, we think, on examination, that this is not 
enough, and that something more is required to constitute capital 
than ‘ productive expenditure with a view to profit.’ If A. hires a 
gardener to raise vegetable’s for his consumption, he employs him 
productively—with a view to profit by the difference between the 
value of the vegetables when raised and that of his advances. If 
A. did not expect to gain this difference, he would buy the vege¬ 
tables in the market, not raise them in his own garden. In the 
same way, the co#t of an establishment, namely of house, furni¬ 
ture, carriages, horses, servants’wages, fuel, 4 provisions, &c., is 
expended with a view to profit by the difference between pro¬ 
ducing the means of gratification and purchasing them ready 
made at a furnished hotel. Bqt it will hardly‘be allowed that the 
cost of an establishment is laid out as* capital. Capitalists arc 
not in the habit of consuming their own produce. It is obvious 
that, in common language, and to the comprehension of every one, 
a capitalist is one who consumes stock productively with a view to 
profit Ijy the sale of the produce; and capital, properly defined, is 
stock employed productively with that view. When produce is 
sold, an equivalent is given for it; and, though the produce be 
instautly consumed, live equivalent remains to the capitalist. 
When he cousumes it in turn he may do so either as capita) or 
revenue, bat this will entirely depend on whether he expends it 
in the production of* something for sale, or merely for his own 
gratification. It may lie objected that a sum of money laid out 
oil an article of considerable durability and value, as a house or a 
diamond, is usually called capital, and the house or diamond 
Would enter into an estimate of the national capital. But we 
think the expression when so used is loosely and erroneously ap¬ 
plied, and that the mistake is. in this case made into which Mr. 
M'Culloch has fallen, Of considering the capacity for production 
to constitute productiveness, of confounding that which is, with 
% that which may bo employed as, capital* it is impossible to draw 
a broad line of distinction any where between expenditure on a 
house, pleasure-ground, or jewel*, and that on clothes, wine, or 
meat,—on the most durable and the most evanescent means of 

gratification. 
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gratification. Both are connected by insensible gradations, and 
if the first is to be reckoned an expenditure of capital, so must the 
latter. If a person’s house is capital, so is his ditiuer. In our 
opiiiiou a building, or other article, is only capital in the hands of 
tne person who has built, or bought it, not for his own use or 
gratification, but for sale, or for the purpose of using it to produce 
some article for sale, since it isrsuch sale, or use, which can alone 
cause it to ultimately reproduce a cousumeable article with a 
profit. If capital is to be otherwise understood, if the term is to 
comprehend such objects as are in course of consumption with 
no view to sale, such as a gentleman’s residence, gardens, or es¬ 
tablishment, there is an cud to all distinction between capital and 
revenue, and the word were better discarded; and a new one in¬ 
vented for the purposes of scientific investigation of the sources 
of wealth. Capital then we would define as * that portion of stock 
which is kept or employed productively, with a view to profit by 
the sale of its produce,’ 

The distinction between capital and labpums of the first im¬ 
portance. It is true we hear the strength, skill, or science of an 
individual often called his capital, but by a metaphor merely. 
The human powers of production are> not to be acquired without 
the expenditure of much capital as well as labour; they are 
equally valuable with capital; they form a portion of the wealth 
of the country as decidedly as its buildings, cattle, or machinery ; 
—but for all this they are not to be confounded with them under 
the same term. The economists of Mr. Ricardo’s school delight 
in styling capital ‘ accumulated labour.’ It is by no mcaus so 
exclusively, liver since the (infancy of mankind capital has done 
its part towards production in conjunction with labour. Indeed 
it would be fully as correct to call labour * accumulated capital,’ 
since there is no doubt that man himself, and all his several 
powers, are the result of the expenditure of much capital. But 
throughout the writings of these authors it is continually repeated 
that labour does everything, is tire only real source of wealth.* 
As if the land, buildings, machinery, livfe stock, instruments, and 
raw produce, at any moment existing in a country, were utterly, 
useless towards production! It is true some portion of labour is 
required in every mode of employing capital, but some kind of 
capital is equally necessary in every mode of employing labour. 
The stock of labour iu the world could npt continue in existence 
for one day without the aid of capital. Both co-operate ip every 
useful undertaking, and die ohe is ho ihore exclusively productive 
than the other. Capital is consumed, in producing labour, aiuf 
labour in producing capital. Neither can advance one step with- 

\ * Ricardo. Principles of Political Economy, Chap. I, 
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out the other, and every improvement in the one tends to augment 
the .other. Every augmentation of capital gives greater produc¬ 
tiveness to skill, science, and industry*; whilst every improvement 
in the human abilities effects a proportionate and permanent 
addition to the productiveness of capital. And in fact, in the 
progress of society under just and free institutions, undisturbed 
by foreign invasion or civil commotions, it is uniformly .found that 
labour and capital increase and grbw up together in a rapid, we 
might almost say a geometrical ratio, mutually aiding each in the 
other’s increase. It is to the splendid inventions of letters and 
printing that we owe the rapidity with which this process is now 
increasing the wealth of modern societies. Without them ex¬ 
ample and precept npght hand down some improvements in hu¬ 
man ability, but the’intercourse of minds would, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, be slow, torpid, and unfruitful iu those inventions, 
which, by adding to the productiveness of capital, augment so 
rapidly the ratio of its creation. The vast superiority of the pro¬ 
ductive powers of a Walt, an Arkwright, or a Wedgewood, over 
a clever savage, is hlinpst entirely owing to the influence of accu¬ 
mulated ability and capital stored up in books u a species of capital 
in which the labour of former generations is realized, and rendered, 
as it were, eternal. 

There are no subjects witlun the whole range of political 
economy upon which the writers of the modern school have 
blundered so desperately, and with such an obstinacy in error, 
as those which we are now approaching, namely, value, labour, 
wages, and profits of stock. All the varied transactions between 
man andfman, that are not either gratuitous or compulsory, are 
voluntary exchanges between the oWers of different kinds of 
wealth, and are reducible to exchanges of stock for stock, or of 
labour for stock, that is, for icages* Exchanges of labour for 
labour, without the intervention of stock as a medium, though 
possible, are not usual, unless, perhaps, in the very infancy of 
society. The motive*of all exchanges is profit, or the acquire¬ 
ment of a larger quantily^of the means of gratification than the 
owners of the property exchanged could without such a process 
command,^ That which either party receives in exchange for 
what he gives, must be the most he can get for it at the same 
time and place, or he Woild not agree to the contract. The one 
^ quantity, therefore, is, said to be of the same value, exchangeable, 
*or market value, as the other; consequently the exchangeable 
value of any: vendible property is tine quantity of other property 
fipr which it will exchange at any one* tune and place in the opcu 
- market, or wliat has been aptly called «by Adam Smith 1 its 
general power of purchasing/ But this reference to the mass of 
4 v ’ . . vendible/ 
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vendible property is too vague to convey any accurate idea of the 
value of any specific portion ; and it is usual therefore to select 
some one or two species of* property as a standard, by reference 
to which the relative value of all other kinds may he compared 
gild measured. Such a measure of value is purely conventional. 
But it has been urged by Ricardo, Malthas, and their several 
schools of economists, that there exists a natural and real measure 
of value in labour , inasmuch'as labour enters into, and is the 
primary cause ,of, the value of everything. The first and most 
essential element, however, in a measure or standard, is that it be 
itself invariable in that quality with respect to which it is to be 
compared to other things ; that it convey but one definite and 
fixed idea of that quality to all minds. When we take any one 
thing as a measure of value , wc assume that it is itself invariable 
in value, since we make it the test of the invariability of other 
things ; and its truth and correctness in this office are propor¬ 
tioned of course to its own invariability. It has been said, 
with metaphysical refinement, that value means not only value 
in exchange, but also the estimation in which a thing is held, 
and that the two are not identical. If they are not, with 
regard to property voluntarily exchanged by its owners, we know 
not where lies the difference. But" no matter. Can labour be 
said to approach, in any the slightest degree, to invariability either 
of exchangeable value, or of the estimation in which it is held in 
men’s minds ? What a difference in exchangeable value between 
the different kinds of skilled and unskilled labour!—between the 
labour for a day of a general, a physician, an artisan, and u 
ploughman! Is it the daily labour of the lowest and*;unskilled 
class of workmen that is intended by the economists for the unit ? 
But how various the value of this in different countries and under 
different circumstances—in England and iu China, in North 
America and iu Ireland ! Which of these kinds of labour are 
we to assume as the standard by which to measure the value of 
all other labour and goods ? The exchangeable value of the 
daily labour of an Englishman is knowrn to be at least four times 
the value of that of a Chinese. Which of these is the standard of 
real value ? Nor is labour less variable in the estimation attached 
to it in men’s minds, in some •countries the inhabitants prefer 
dirt and scarcity of food with idleness, go cleanliness and plenty 
with hard labour. The estimation in which labour is held is, 
then, very different in different countries. What country are we * 
to take as possessing the one true notion of the real value of 

labour? , * , t 

i.u truth, if we analyse value, wc shall find that there can be no 
such thing as an invariable standard by which to measure it. 

Value, 
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Value, in exchange or in general estimation, (they are the same 
th]ng,) must vary with the fluctuations of human wishes and 
caprices, fancies and fashions. W& know the desires of man to 
be varium et mqtabtte semper. 

. * Quod cupiit spernit, repetit quod nuper oraisit.’ 

And this is true, not of individuals only, but of large masses of 
men—*>f whole nations and generations. It would be just as 
reasonable to call the human bdrfy the natural and real measure 
of length or of weight, as to call human labour the natural and 
real measure of value. It is true there is an average length and 
weight to the bodies of adults, just as there is an average notion 
of the value of labour in men’s rninds; but it varies in different 
countries, times, and circumstances, and would be anything but 
an immutable, if it could be supposed a serviceable or convenient 
standard. As to being the real or natural standard, it is no more 
so than any other real or natural object. 

AH standards of value are then liable to variation, and the best 
is that which varies least, other advantages remaining the same.' 
Wheat was by Atlam Smith esteemed the just standard of value ; 
but though it may approach to the necessary qualities of such a 
test nearer than many other commodities, we know it to be essen¬ 
tially variable in general halite. Wheat is very far indeed from 
being held in equal esteem .throughout the commercial world. 
Tri many countries it is utterly unknown. In some, as Scotland 
and Ireland, oats, barley, and potatoes, are positively preferred to 
wheat by a large part of the inhabitants—a preference which 
must materially affect its exchangeable value in those districts. 
Again, |he casualties of weather, the plenty or dcticiency of crops, 
and the backward or improved condition of agriculture, are causes 
of frequent variations in the general purchasing power of wheat, 
and proportionably unfit it for a standard. The precious metals, 
gold and silver, have been adopted universally by every nation as 
a practical staudard of value; and this general conseut alone 
almost amounts to £ proof of their possessing the necessary qua¬ 
lities in a higher degree than any other commodity. The desire 
for them is powerful and general. No nations have yet been dis¬ 
covered.in which great value is not set upon them ; their identity 
is easily ascertained; and their durability, and their containing a 
great value in a small bglk, peculiarly fit them to perform the 1 unc¬ 
tions of a medium of exchange—an essential requisite in a service¬ 
able measure of value. But yet gold and silver are very far from 
being an accurate measure of value, being themselves liable to 
> great occasional variations from numerous causes, such as changes 
in tire facility of procuring them from the mines, or in the general 
dmrnd for them, whether for purposes of luxury and. ornament, 

Or 
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or of use as a circulating medium. The constant variability of 
this and of every possible standard of value must therefore be 
borne in mind in all speculations into which value enters: in 
other words, we must remember that price, which is the value of 
objects as compared with a conventional standard, is not always 
identical with general exchangeable value, since the standard 
itself is liable to change in its relations to the general mass of 
property. ' *. 

But it has beep argued tjiat, in the, long run, the values of all 
objects are equal to the costs, of producing them, or their produc¬ 
tion would be discontinued, and that the costs of production are 
therefore their real value. This is true; but since these costs 
include a variety of sorts and quantities 6f labour and capital, all 
themselves of undetermined value, how. are they to form a standard 
for reference ? A large proportion of the economists, however, 
continue to insist that the value of the capital employed in pro¬ 
duction is determined by the quantity of labour worked up in it, 
and that labour therefore is the ultimate measure of value. We 


have already shown the impracticability of a standard such as this, 
which has no identity of character, even if it were correct that 
quantity of labour determines the value of everything. But we 
have seen that labour is itself partly the product of capital, and 
owes almost all its value to capital,.without which it could neither 
act nor continue in existence. Again, the value of much capital, 
as land, mines, docks, canals, &c., is derived from exclusive pos¬ 
session, or monopoly , and is regulated solely by the demand for 
it. The current rate of profit is another element in the value of 
capital, and thence of every object, wholly independent oflabour; 
so that no opinion can be mofe utterly untenable in every point of 
view than that which identifies value, with labour. 

This, however, brings us to one of the most extraordinary and 
barefaced fallacies that were ever attempted to be imposed on the 
understanding of mankind under the mask of science. Messrs. Mill 
and McCulloch, after Mr. Ricardo, have entangled themselves so 
completely in their doctrine as to labour being the only source of 
wealth, and the prime and sole element in value, as to be driven at 
length into a confusion of ideas only to be equalled by those of the 
Catholic arguments on the invisible presence. They uphold that 
die profits of stock ore actually neither Imore nor less than the 
wages of labour; * that,’ for instance, ‘ the increase of value which 
a cask of wine acquires by being kept a certain number of years 
untouched in a cellar, is occasioned by the increased quantity of 
labour employed On it; and tlfat an oak-tree of a hundred years’ 
growth, wortl^ twenty-fife pounds, which may not have been 
touched by man, beast, or machine, tor a century, derives its 


whole 
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whole value from labour,* These are Mr. McCulloch’s own 
illustrations, in which, without professing to alter the ordinary 
meaning of the wold labour, he apjSiies that tern* to. the natural * 
processes of fermentation, and vegetation, just as the doctors of. 
the Catholic faith maintain the substance which to, the sense# 
appears a wafer, to be in reality flesh and blnod. - - 

. 4 There is nothing/ Mr. Malthus justly observes, * that may not he 
proved by a new definition. A composition of flour, milk, suet, and 
stones, is a plum-pudding, if by stones he meant . plums. Upon this 
principle Mr. M‘Culloch undertakes to show that commodities do 
really exchange with each other according to the quantity pf labour 
employed upon them; and it must be acknowledged that in the in¬ 
stances which he has chosen he has not been deterred by apparent 
difficulties. He has^taken the bull by the horns. The cases are 
nearly as strong as that of the plum-pudding.’*, 

The process of reasoning (if so it may be called) by which 
writers professing to treat the subject strictly and scientifically, 
argue themselves into supporting such monstrous paradoxes, is 
no less curious thgn the result. The profit on stock is propor¬ 
tioned to the time if is employed • * But time,’ say Mill']' and 
M‘Culloch4 1 is a mere abstract term—a word, a sound. It 
does nothing. How, then,.can it create value?’ ‘ It is the 

effect or change that has been produced on the cask of wine that 
confers the additional value; * but natural agents always work 
gratis.’ And therefore —because Nature charges nothing for her 
work—the charge which the capitalist makes for the time during 
which he has allowed nature to operate ou the wine, must be a 
charge for labour! Admirable logic! exemplary reasoning, 

worthy of the shining lights of the qge, whose dicta are appealed 
to as decisive in the senate and the council-chamber—of the 
installed professors of that "science * which admits of as much 
certainty m its conclusions as any science founded on fact and 
experiment can possibly do !’§ But again, if profits are wages, 
then capita) is labour.; and indeed, in his late edition of Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations,*Mr. M'Culloch, with delightful ingenuous¬ 
ness, follows up his dbetrine to this extreme but necessary con¬ 
clusion, and . brings hi# own absurdity and inconsistency to its 
climax. He there says that ‘ the effects of capital may be called 
the effects of labour; mid labour may be properly defined any 
sort of action or operation, whether performed by man, the lower 
. animals, machinery, or natural agents, that tends to bring about a 
desirable result!’ We only ask, if labour and capital, as well as 
profits and wages, are convertible&terms, let us convert them. 
Substit ute labour for capital, vvageV for^ profits, and vice versa, 

* Malthuu, Definitions, p. 100. + UlUnncntg, p.t)9. J Principles, p.314. $ lb. p, 15. 
yOL. XL1V. NO. LXXX/VJI. C , iip 
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in every instance in which they are employed in Mr. McCulloch's 
own pages, and what would become of his Principles of Political 
Economy ? It is needless, however, to waste time in refuting 
such palpable absurdities. 

. The real nature of profits, which has escapcd.tbe penetration of 
these writers, and even of Mr. Malthus, is easily explained. It 
is the compensation for abstinence from immediate gratification. 
If 1 possess a property of any kind, I am at liberty to spend it 
on my immediate gratification j but if ,1 refrain from doing this, 
in order to lend it to another or consume it myself in any other 
way, some inducement must be afforded me for this temporary 
abstinence—some gain or advantage must accrue to me as a 
motive for the sacrifice of certain and immediate enjoyment. 
This advantage is profit. Without it I should either consume 
my property immediately, or lock it up for gradual consumption. 
Ju either case it would be unproductive. Suppose it corn: my 
neighbours offer to borrow this corn of me, and after a certain 
time to return me the same quantity again. But why should I do 
this, unless I am to gain something by it They afford me the 
motive, by proposing to return with the article a profit at the ex¬ 
piration of a certain time—say a tenth or a twentieth more than 
the quantity lent. This they arc dnabled to do, because, by 
receiving an advance of corn, they can apply their labour to 
much greater advantage, in cultivating the soil, for instance, and 
producing annual crops, than if they were obliged to satisfy their 
daily wants by daily labour in seeking for game and berries in 
the woods, &c. Every other case is to be explained in the same 
way. Take Mr. M'Culloch’s cask of wine, for instance, worth 
twenty pounds when put info the cellar, and twenty-five pounds 
at the end of two years. Why should the wine-merchant not 
realize the twenty pounds at first, and consume its equivalent in 
some shape or other on his own gratification? What possible 
inducement can he have for doing so/but that he knows there are 
sure customers who will- remunerate him fyy an increased price 
for the privation he undergoes ? p . 

, It has not yet been noticed by political economists, that the 
allowance of profits on stock is to the full as essential towards the 
increase of wealth and the advance of civilization as the division 
of labour, to which it is closely allied. (The produce of one.day 
of unskilled labour might fairly enough exchange against the-pro¬ 
duce of another day of equally unskilled labour; but how are " 
exchanges to be made between the produce of skilled and un¬ 
skilled labour ? or ,what proportion does the produce of one 
day’s labour bear fo # the produce of a hundred days of the 
same kind of labour ? Not that of one to one hundred, cer- 
| / taiuly. 
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tainly, ff a basket-maker, for instance, could make a basket 
in a day worth a shilling, he would not undertake a piece of 
work that will occupy him a hunnred days, for a bundled shil¬ 
lings to be paid for it when finished. Why should he? And 
above all, how is he to subsist in the mean time ? Some one 
must advance him food and other necessaries, besides tools, &c.; 
and who will do this without fee or reward, that is to say, profit ? 
If he himself is supposed to Hhve the necessary capital by him, 
what is to induce him to refrain from making holiday and enjoying 
himself till his stock is sp»ent, knowing as he does that he can after¬ 
wards continue to support himself by the daily produce of his daily 
labour ? His only motive must be the prospect of some additional 
return for this temporary sacrifice of enjoyment, and this additional 
return is called the profit on his stock. 

There arc few subjects on which the economists have wan¬ 
dered further from the plain and simple truth than this of profits. 
It seems sufficiently obvious, that nothing can be justly reckoned 
profits of stock, but what can be got for it without the labour of 
personally applyfng.it or superintending its application to produc¬ 
tive puiposes; because all that is got by inqaus of that labour is 
i('ayes, and is as propel ly entitled to this denomination as that 
which is got by any other ‘species of labour whatever.* This clear 
distinction was not adveited to by Dr. Smith, and has been over¬ 
looked by nearly all his followeis, who have loosely adopted as 
the * profits of capital/ that poition of the joint produce of 
capital and labour, ‘ which remains to those who are occupied in 
productive undertakings, after the necessary payments made and 
capital wasted have been replaced/f Now, though it may be 
allowable for a tailor or a carpcntef to call this portion his pro¬ 
fits, and to talk of making ten or fifteen per cent, on his capital 
by his business, yet we might have expected scientific investigalois 
of the sources of wealth to perceive, that what is thus vulgaily 
called profits, or living profits, comprehends much more besides 
the strict current profit 011 stock, and particularly the wages, or 
recompense for the Labpur or superintendence of the capitalist 
himself—the tailor or carpenter; wages which will be pro¬ 
portioned to the expenditure which custom and opinion allow to 
that class of persons. It is qoite cleai, that all the economists 
who have thus unwittingly comprehended under the term * profits 
of capital or stock/ the Wages of all those very numerous classes 
who work, as it is said, on their own account, employing their 
own capital, must have wandered itt a labyrinth of eiror and con¬ 
tradictions, while attempting to ascertain the Ians which deter- 
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mine profits and wages, as distinguished from one another. Hence 
many of their differences and perplexities as to the inverse varia¬ 
tion of these elements of value/the effect of taxation on either, Sic. 

If we analyze the surplus produce defined above, which corre¬ 
sponds to the vulgar notion of the liviug profits of capital em¬ 
ployed in an active business by the owner, and which the econo¬ 
mists universally speak of as the ( profits of stock/ we shall find 
them in all cases to be made tip of, 1. Interest of capital, or 
what can be got for its use without personal labour or rjisk; 
2. Insurance against the risks incident tQ the particular business in 
which the stock is employed ; 3. Wages of, labour for the perso¬ 
nal superintendence, skill, of talent of thecapitalist; 4. Mono¬ 
poly gains, arising from the possession of exclusive advantages, 
such as secret-or patented processes or instruments, superior con¬ 
nexions, facilities of local position, of soil, mines, collieries, &c. 
Of these elements, the last comprehends rent itself, or that por¬ 
tion of jit at least, to which, as we shall shortly see, the economists 
have confined the term, and which solely arises from monopoly. 
The third cannot be separated from ordinary wages. The 
second is a quantity varying in every case according to the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of hazard incurred in different occupations. Since 
the sum of the losses must, in the long run, balance the amount 
of insurance against risks, .this iteip forms no portion of the real 
profits on capital, but disappears in periods of .average duration. 
It, however, figures largely in what are vulgarly called profits, viz. 
the surplus returns of every separate adventure. The first, then, is 
clearly the only portion of what the economists designate as profits, 
which can be with any correctness ^distinguished from wages, 
insurance, rent, or monopoly ^ains. 

The profit of stock, therefore, strictly speaking, is the interest 
of capital, usually reckoned as a per centage on the value in money 
of the capital employed. And it is itself made up of, 1. Com¬ 
pensation for the sacrifice of immediate gratification; 2. Insurance 
against the general risks of ultimate loss of the capital. The last 
element of interest depends on the security, and tranquillity of the 
.country, the chauce of political convulsions, such as endanger 
property, the efficacy of the "laws which enforce contracts, and 
other similar considerations, varying in an extreme degree id de¬ 
ferent places and times ysornuchso, that pne ,per cent, in England 
will be a .fuller compensation tor such, risk, than three p|rcent, 
perhaps in Russia, or ten per cent, in Turkey. ~ y 

The first ingredient in interest will Vary in magnitude accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of itock seeking occupation compared to the 
demand for it. Tjbc t qirdumstances whlch fegulate the demand 
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$nd supply of capital are of the’ greatest importance, and require 
to be closely examined. There' are two strong principles in 
human nature continually in opposition, the desire to consume 
and the desire to save or amass. Were every individual to con¬ 
sume the whole of his income, whether derived from wages or 
profits, or both, the amount of capital would remain stationary. 
Were the owners of capital to ednsume annually a portion of their 
stock, besides the profit derived from it, while.the labourers con¬ 
sumed the w hole of their wages, capital would decrease. The 
history of nations, however, teaches, that wherever institutions 
exist affording any tolerable security to the peaceable possession 
and enjoyment ofjproperty, the saving principle is sure so far to 
prevail over its antagonist, as to cause, a continual increase of capi¬ 
tal through the accumulation of portions of revenue employed as 
capital. But not only does the rate at w'hich capital increases, 
and therefore its supply, depend on the relative strength of the 
passion to save and the passion to spend, but‘the demand for it 
is influenced b\ the same circumstance. If we suppose'the 
passion of saving carried to an excess—wore every member of 
society to content himself with the mere necessaries of life, and 
endeavour to employ as capital all the remainder of his income— 
it is evident that the demand for commodities, that is, for the 
produce of capital and labour, would be limited to the bare 
necessaries of life for a limited number of individuals. All the 
various productions which art and ingenuity now supply to satisfy 
the infinite wants and caprices of mankind, would either glut the 
market without a purchaser, or, from the known absence of de¬ 
mand for them, would cease to "be produced. In either case, 
the demand for capital would shrink almost to nothing, and 
profits fall to the merest trifle. This is an extreme case which 
can never happen, but it is evident that, ill proportion as the 
desire of amassing predominates over that of consuming, must 
the demand for the produce of capital, and therefore of capital 
itself, be dituinishedyi qprl profits be reduced. It is final or un¬ 
productive consumption, the consumption of revenue, that alone 
pluses, indeed constitutes, demand. Productive consumption, 
in other words, expenditure * as capital, though it appears to 
consume a vast variety t»f articles, rind to employ the services of 
a great variety of labourers, yet is merely an intermediate agent 
for the final consumed. No capitalist undertakes any business 
but in the confidence of a demand for his produce from some 
person who will require it for unproductive consumption. ' The 
demand therefore really proceeds from the latter, and the amount 
of general demaud will always diminish or increase according as 
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the passion for accumulation generally prevails over or gives way 
before that for immediate gratification. The ascendancy of the 
first propensity over the last is naturally augmented by the ame¬ 
lioration of c ivil institutions, the continuance of peace, and every 
circumstance that tends to give incteased security to property. 
Hence the profits of capital under such circumstances will always 
be low, being kept dowh by the double influence of, 1. The 
competition of Capital rapidly increasing through fresh savings ; 
2. The falling ntf in the demand for produce of all kinds, through 
the diminished expenditure of revenue. 

Jl appears, then, contrary the assei tiou of most political 
economists, that general low profits are not necessarily alarming, 
and indicative of a decline of national piospemy. They muy be 
an iudex only of the rapid inciease 6f capital, through the security 
and protection affoided to it by the national institutions. Such 
au increase is productive of the greatest benefit to society at large, 
in spite of the concomitant fall of profits. It is an inciease of 
wealth and consumable produce, which must he Enjoyed by some 
one or other. If the love of accumulation lead capitalists to be 
contented with a low profit, they have iu this their rcwaid—over¬ 
balancing in their own estimation the sacrifice of immediate en¬ 
joyment ; aud them remains a greater quantity of produce to be 
divided amongst the labourers in the shape of wages, it is upon 
wages that the mass of mankind subsists, and it is their rate which 


deteimines the good or bad condition of a whole population. 
There is, however, another cause of a reduction^ profits inde¬ 
pendent of the increase of capital; vizr tlW increase of taxation. 
There can be no doubt that tales are in part paid out of profits, 
and that every addition to them must diminish profit and the 
inteiest of mouey, without adding anything 10 wages or arguing 
any mcieasc of the national wealth, On the centraly, a fall in 
profits, occasioned by this cause, must check the rate of increase 
of the national capital, and, moreover, oega^on its transference 
to other countries, in which taxation is less onerous, and the rate 
of profits consequently higher in proportion to the political and 
legal securities for property* , As capital is the sole fund for the 
employment and support oHabowy and that labour by no means 
passes with the faeihty pf capital from one country to another 
according to the demand ftir it, a comparative high rate of taxa¬ 
tion tends directly to impoverish all ctafoes/ labourers as well as 
capitalists, and the former stijl.niore than the latter, deprived as 
they are of the res&tfHG* of migration $ if continued, *it cannot 
but eventually bring on iatate of general depression and decay, 
from which a nation may be^Hiabk to recover itself by any effort. 
*. ' Circumstances 
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Circumstances of this nature have mainly produced the decline of 
the commercial greatness of Hollaifcl; and it is to l>e hoped that, 
warned by her example, England will, ere it is too late, direct all 
her energies to the reduction of those overwhelming public bm- 
deus which are daily driving her capital to other countries, and 
her labouring classes to pauperism. 

The economists have nowhere committed greater errors than m 
discussing the relations of the demand to the silpply of commodities. 
They insist, that there cart be no fhllittg off in thh general demand 
for goods, because, all business being merely an exchange of 
goods, the general demand is measured by, in fact consists of, the 
geueral supply.* We have shown, however, that the real demand 
being for final consumption only, a general increase in the pro¬ 
pensity to save, as compared with that to spend, would piopor- 
tionably diminish the demand as compared with the supply, and 
occasion a general glut. With rcgaid to the productions of' par¬ 
ticular branches, of industry; it is evident that their demand and 
supply are still morq liable to frequent and ofteu violent oscilla¬ 
tions. That there exists a continual tendency to an equilibrium 
is true, for a falling off in the degrand for any particular com¬ 
modity leads to the discontinuance of its production, and the 
transfer of labour and capital into another channel, where the 
demand has probably increased; but the glut, though temporary, 
is not on that account to be denied. The same is evident!} ti ue 
of the intercourse of nations, each of which stands in a similar 
ielation to the general market with a particular trade, and is almost 
equally liable to overcalctf^atc the geueral demand for its peculiar 
productions. > t 

This, however, is utterly' denied by the majority of political 
economists, who, as usual, lose themselves by confounding the 
meaning of terms, and employing them alternately in contra¬ 
dictory senses, lu this case, they have mistaken the demand 
of a nation in the foreign market, for the demand vpuu it. 
The former is of* course equal to, or rather consists in, its 
own supply. But the latter is what Is really meant when \vc talk 
of tbe balance pf demand and supply, and this consists in the 
commodities offered by £tber Countries in return. I'a asseit that 
these cannot be deficient in proportion to the demand upon them, 
represented by the commodities brought to market by a particular 
country, is just as,unreasonable as wpuld be the denial of a glut 
or deficiency of'afty particular, commodity. If the productive 
powers of one country, ns Britain tor instance, increase iu a much 
faster ratio than those'* ®f the foreign, nations with which it deals, 
its supply to the general market will be always in advance of tjhe 
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demand there; the returns will he always diminishing through the 
increasing competition of its d&pitalists to supply a market whose 
demand never can equal the supply they bring to it. The dimi¬ 
nution of the returns must cause a proportionate fall both in 
profits and wages, so that the general condition of that country 
must rather deteriorate than improve through its increasing pro¬ 
ductiveness. This appeal s at first sight paradoxical, but js never¬ 
theless true. Suppose the chief product of a manufacturing 
country to be clom, which it exports in 0 return for wine, aud that 
an improvement- in machinery were to diminish by one-half the 
cost of producing cloth; the.capital employed in the trade would 
produce twice the quantity of cloth as before, and by the effect of 
competition it will soon happen, that double tlte quantity of cloth 
will be offered in the foreign market for the former quantity of 
wine. But supposing the production of wine not to have been 
facilitated in the meantime by any improvement, what is to deter¬ 
mine., the wine-grower to take double the quantity of cloth he did 
before ? He can now, if he c^uses^ supply himself with the 
same quantity of cloth he used before, at the cost of half the 
quantity of wine. The probability is, that he either economises" 
his labour, or consumes more wine himself than before, and con¬ 
tents himself with less than twice the number of coats he pre¬ 
viously wore; that is, his demand for cloth is lessened as compared 
with the supply. Is it said, that the cloth-makers, finding a glut 
in their business, will transfer a jmrtion of their capital to another ? 
But what if the same process has been going <m contempora¬ 
neously in all trades by which the foreign market is supplied—if 
that market be equally glutted with all other goods as well as with 
cloth ? And why may not this happen ? It is evident, that if 
the general productive powers of, a commercial Country increase 
much faster than those of the world at large with which it deals, 
not only does the competition of capital prevent any permanent 
increase of its returnsnot onlydoes the benefit derived frorn^ 
its ingenuity ultimately fall .to the sluggish foreigner, who is sup-" 
plied with continually increasing quantities of conveniences and 
luxuries, in return for fixed quantities of his own produce; but 
unless the industry of the foreigner is by these advantages stimu¬ 
lated to increased exertions, the improving country actually loses 
by its intercourse ^ with him. its imports will be diminishing , 
while its exports'increase; and its capitalists must be contented 
with diminished profits, its labourers with diminished wages. 
Tlx^pnly remedy to this state* of things,:which we cannot but 
consider to have been ,for gome years past the condition of Britain* 
is to transfer the excess of its productive powers, its capital and. 
labour, to other spots on the globe possessing facilities for the 
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production of those objects which it habitually imports, so as 
both to diminish the competition of its home produce) s, and at 
the some time impart to the foreign maiket a poition of its 
own energy, industry, ingenuity, and spirit of impiovement. 

We may perceive from this, the impoitant supcrioiity possessed 
by the home and colonial trades over the foreign, and a sufficient 
i cason for a preference and encouragement to be affoided in 
moderation by government to tbe formei over .the latter. The 
aggregate demand and supply of goods in the home and colonial 
maikets are necessaiily always on a level. What one British 
subject loses by a change in the relations of particular commo¬ 
dities is gained by jnother. But in the foreigu trade, the gain 
may, for a very considerable period, fall exclusively to the 
foreigner, the loss to the Biitish party. And, indeed, wc have 
shown, that so long as Britain continues to augment her powers 
of production in a much faster ratio than the commercial world at 
large, so long will her foreigu trade continue to be on the whole 
a losing one to hdl capitalists. The causes which opeiate to in¬ 
crease or diminish the effectual demand of foreign countries for 
our productions are various, and not of a nature to preserve any 
mean uniformity. The r&te at which wealth and civilization 
advance in those countries-^their improvement in skill and 
inventions for aiding labour—the discovery or exhaustion within 
their territories of rich soils, mines, or fisheries—the greater or 
less liberality of their governments and commercial laws—the 
occurrence fif' wars, pestilences, unfruitful seasons, or of the 
opposite favourable circumstances'—the changes of caprice, 
fashion, taste—and the alterations vdhich events often produce in 
the habits, wants, and employments of a people—all exercise an 
important and very material influence on their demand for the pio- 
duce of oui industry. Most of these circumstances are, as regards 
foreign countries, wholly beyond our control: many, on the con¬ 
trary, are within the.*influence of government, in the case of our 
colonies. And this remarkable difference has been wholly over¬ 
looked by those economists, who argue for the absolute inutility 
of colonial possessions, and asset t the trade with them to iiuve no 
shadow of advantage over that with strangers. 

It follows from die preceding observations that the current rate 
of profit, or interest, under similar circumstances of taxation, de¬ 
pends on the amount of capital seeking employment, compared 
with the demand for the piocluctipns in which it is habitually 
worked up. The fall of< profits, vVhich is universally found to 
accompany an increase of wealth in a community, is owing to the 
increased competition of capital. But the economists of Mr. Hi- 
*1 * cardoV 
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cardo’s school are not content with this plain solution of the fact 
They refer it exclusively to ‘ (fie necessity of resorting to inferior 
soils for the production of food/ Their meaning, when trans¬ 
lated into correct language, (as we shall see shortly.,) is, that the 
continually increasing cost of supplying the necessary quantity of 
food for a growiug population in a limited district, must continu¬ 
ally diminish the returns to capital employed in this supply; and, 
as there cannot be permanently two rates of profit, the profit of all 
capital must fall with the profit of that yvhich is employed in sup¬ 
plying the country with food. That under a law prohibiting, or 
placing high duties on the importation of food, the rise in the cost 
of the uecessaries of life required by an increasing population in a 
limited district may lower profits, is true ; but, under a free or mo¬ 
derately taxed importation, the cost of food increases solely, if it 
does increase, in consequence of the greater distance from which it 
is necessary to fetch the enlarged supply. And this trifling aug¬ 
mentation is, most probably, more than compensated by the ad¬ 
vantages of concentration in all manufacturing piticesses, whereby, 
if the carriage of food is increased, that of the different materials of 
manufacture is lessened: and by the continual improvements in 
communications, canals, rail-roads, &c.*, only to be adopted where 
the population is closely packed. ^But it is demonstrable that in 
no case can profits be generally aud permanently lowered by this 
cause; for, if the increased local cost of food was not fullyjnade 
up by counterbalancing local advantage^, such as the proximity of 
coal aud iron mines, communications, etc., die business, capital, 
and all, would migrate to other spots, where, flora greater fertility 
of soil, or the absence of restrictions on its importation, food could 
be acquired at a cheaper rate; ' 

Moreover, it follows, necessarily, from the axiom as to the 
equality of profits in all businesses, that—since they can only per¬ 
manently rise or fall as a whole—before an increasing difficulty of 
producing the required supply of food can fie allowed to lower 
profits, it must be shown that there is no contemporaneous increase 
of the facilities for producing other commodities, to counterbalance, 
this tendency. Every improvement in the production of mauu» 
factured articles in exchange fox which food is obtained, goes 
directly to lower its cost; and, surely, it*will not be denied, that 
the facilities for producing manufactures do constantly increase in 
a much faster ratio than the difficulties in the. way of an increased 
supply of food can be supposed to do* In truth, die modern 
schools of economy, following and improving upon Mr, Ricardo, 
have created a bugbWr put of what they call * the^ecreasing for* 
tility of soilsand dressed it with horrors of their own invention. 
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Mr v Malthas styles it a cause of the reduction of profits, * of such 
magnitude and power as finally to overwhelm every other Mr. 
M‘Culloch—■* the great law of nature, from whose all-pervading 
influence the utmost efforts of ingenuity cannot enable man to 
escape,’ ‘ The increasing sterility of soil/ he says, * is sure, in 
the long fun, to overmatch the improvements that occur in ma¬ 
chinery and agricultureWhy, rnthe name of common sense, 
what is there in ‘ the peculiar circumstances under which supplies 
of corn are produced ’ that deserves this terrific character ? It is 
true, the number of quarters of wheat which an acre of laud will 
bear is limited; nor are all acres capable of bearing an equal 
quantity; and, therefore, when the population of a confined 
district, as a township or county, increases, and requires increased 
supplies of corn, this must either be procured from fertile soils at 
a greater distance, or from inferior soils near home at n greater 
outlay of capital; in either case, at a somewhat greater cost. 
But, in the first place, it is'admitted that this tendency, for it is no 
more, of com to fticrease in cost, will be counteracted by every 
improvement in agriculture, in machinery, in ^Manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, in communications, &c. In the second, it is abundantly 
certain, that it has been constantly more than counterbalanced by 
these causes, since corn is cheaper now, ip the most densely peo¬ 
pled spot in England, as compared with labour, than it was two 
centuries ago. In the last place, supposing the cost of the sup¬ 
ply of food to iucrease iu the lamentable manner depicted by our 
authors, those Capitalists, who are said to suffer from it, have the 
very obvious resource of removing their capital to the rich soils, 
which spread over a great part of <>ur colonial empire in un¬ 
touched luxuriance, and only require the expenditure of capital 
upon them to return it tenfold. 

The profits of capital form one element in the costs of produc¬ 
tion, and, consequently, in prices, since, on the average, these must 
coincide. The other/principal ingredient is the wages of labour. 
If the former has afforded,, a constant stumbling-block to the eco¬ 
nomists, the latter has been, at least, equally mystified and mis¬ 
understood. Mr. 1 Kicardo, and his followers, Messrs. Mill and 
McCulloch, have chosen to give to the word * wages * a wholly 
different meaning from that in which it is ordinarily used, de¬ 
fining wages to be the ( proportion of produce received by the 
‘labourer,’ not the amount or value, either in money or commodities 
at: large. Now, suppose! the productiveness of labour doubled, 
it is very certain, that the amount of produce that would fall to the 
share of the labourer. Or what is usually understood by the wages 
oflab our,would be increased nearly in the same proportion; yet> 

; /“/Principles of Political Economy, p. 317. f Pol. Economy, p, 488. *' 
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according to Mr. Ricardo’s definition, we arc to soy, that w%ges 
have fallen in this case, because, though they command nearly 
twice the quantity of comforts and necessaries as before, they bear 
rather* a lower proportion to the w hole produce of labour and 
capital! 

Upon this vicious and unjustifiable definition of wages, Mr. 
Ricardo built a strange theory°as to profits and wages, which has 
been since taken up and amplified by Mr. M'Cullocb, who pub¬ 
lishes it with the air of a wonderful discovery destined to upset all 
the ordinary notions of commercial men as to the advantages reaped 
by them from low wages, and to form a new era in trade. It is, that 
‘ a rise of wages cannot occasion a general r^se of prices, but pro¬ 
duces a concomitant fall of prices iu all thoselrades which employ 
capital of more than the medium degree of durability, and a 
rise of prices only in those trades where the capital is invested in 
stock below this medium, the mean of prices remaining constant.’ 
(Pol. Econ., chap, iv.) We have seen that the loose and erro¬ 
neous notion these economists entertain of profits must vitiate 
the correctness of their arguments in which this word is introduced. 
Rut abstracting this source of error, let us see what is meant by 
the above proposition. Wages, according to them, is the propor¬ 
tion of the produce which falls t,o the labourers, the remainder 
being the profit of the capitalist. Iu all cases, therefore, a rise 
of wages must be a fall of profits. Butin those trades where fixed 
capital of great durability is employed, and little labour, the fall 
of profits is but small, while it is great in those of an opposite cha¬ 
racter. Hence, they argue, capital will be transferred from the latter 
occupations to the former, sfcid the increased supply must speedily 
reduce the price of goods manufactured by capital above the me¬ 
dium degree of durability; while the diminished supply increases 
the price of such goods as are manufactured chiefly by labour, 
or capital below the medium of durability. Unluckily for the 
goodness of this argument, it is altogether forgotten in it, that 
die higher profit made on the former class of capital is reck¬ 
oned on its previous value or cost, that it is limited in quantity, 
and can only be increased by the employment of labour at its 
increased price, that is at an increase of cost proportioned to 
the increase of wages. Because A., employing a machine, which 
does its work with the aid of very little labour, through'the rise of 
prices, gets a higher profit upon the capital he expended on bis 
machine, than B. does on his,capital, employed solely in the pay¬ 
ment of wagds, there is no inducement for B. to leave his accus¬ 
tomed business for that»«f A.; since, to do so, he 4 mist get a new 
machine made like A/s, and must pay for it according to the in¬ 
creased cost occasioned by the rise in wages; which would leave 
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hiru no higher profit on the capital it must cost him, than what lie 
receives at present. Obviously, all that can be said is, that a rise 
of wages, in the sense of the ccouoifiist*, presses upon individual 
capitalists with less severity, in proportion to the durability of the 
stock or machinery in which their capital is actually invested. 

If wc examine how it is that professors of a sui-disanl science 
can bring themselves to publish such gross and obvious fallacies, 
we shall perceive it to be owing to their habitual, but dangerous 
practice of arguing on the equalizations that take place between 
antagonist forces in peiiodg of loug duration, as flf these balances 
were constant at all times, and in every individual case. Mr. 
McCulloch, in this argument, pioceeds ou the assumption, that 
profits must be equal in all businesses—and so they will be, in the 
tony run, and all circumstances taken into consideration. But 
there is no reason why A . may not continue to make a higher profit 
upon the capital he original!) expended on his machine, when 
wages were lower, than B. can now make on his capital, expended 
solely on wages. When profits arc assumed to be equal in all 
cases, wc must mean that fixed capital inci eases or diminishes in 
value with its variation fiom the general mean of piofits. A fixed 
capital which, through some change, briiigs in u higher return than 
the average of other kinds of capital, has increased in value, though 
it continues to consist of the identical land, buildings, or 111 a- 
chitieiy. The per oentage piolit on the actual value of durable 
capital cannot, theiefoie, lise above that on the most rapidly rii- 
culating; and there can be no temptation for the transfer of indus¬ 
try from one tiadc to the other, and, consequently, no chaugc in 
the comparative prices of any. 

Having persuaded themselves of the truth of these false conclu¬ 
sions, our economists go oil, in the most self-satisfied way, to draw 
from them several corolhuies, such as, ‘ It is 'abundantly certain, 
therefore, that no tise of wages can ever occasion a general rise of 
prices, and no fall of wages a general fall of prices.’ ( M'Culloch , 
p. 34(>.) Why, ceilahily, when wages are defined to be merely the 
labourer’s share, as compared to that of the capitalist, their fall or 
rise can have no influence on the value of the joint return. When 
x .varies inversely as y , the increase of x makes no difference in the 
value of x+y. We need no professor of political economy to 
qunounce, as a recondite.proposition, what is identical with their 
own postulate. In the correct and ordinary sense of the word 
• wages, the proposition is directly false. 

But what was easily to be anticipated is, that these economists, 
having laid down the axiom, that prices are in no way influenced 
by the fall or rise of wages, which can qnly add to or diminish 
profits, have totally forgotten that the axiom is only true of the 
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fiction they have chosen to set up as * wages/ being, in fact, con¬ 
tained in their arbitrary definition; and have argued upon i$ as 
irrefragably true of wages hrithe ordinary and very different'mean¬ 
ing of tiie term. They have done so with such assurance, as not 
only to deceive themselves, but merchants, manufacturers, and 
whole committees of the House of Com mous, as may be seen inter 
alia in the following passage from the first ‘ Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Artisans and Machinery, Session 1824— 

4 Those eminent persons! who, during the last fifty years, have re¬ 
duced the rules that govern the operations of trade and industry to a 
science, undertake to show, by arguments and facts, that the effect of 
low wages is not a low price of the commodity to which they are ap¬ 
plied ; but the raising of the average rate of profits in the country in 
which they exist. The explanation of this proposition occupies a large 
portion of the justly-celebrated ivork of the late Mr. Ricardo, on the 
Principles of Political Economy ; and is also ably set forth in the fol¬ 
lowing evidence ol Mr. M‘Cuiloch, to which your committee particu¬ 
larly desire to draw (he attention of the House * 

Here follows, at length, this Professor’s pretious * evidence/ 
in which he repeatedly asserts, that * a rise ol wages has no effect cm 
prices / that ‘ were wages in France half the amount of what they 
are in England, the only effect would* be, the higher rate of profits 
in France than in England ; and $ie French manufacturers would 
not, ou that account, be a whit more likely to undersell the English 
in the common markets.’ Now it is certaiu, that the term wages 
being here used without an) qualifying prefix, Mr. M ( Culloch*s 
proposition was understood by every member of the committee, 
and b) all who read his evidence, nay even by himself, to be true of 
wages, in their ordinary sense, namely,the money-price of labour, 
(in which sense the proposition is evidently false,) and that it 
escaped the teaciiet, as well as his hearers, whom he had mystified 
iulo believing so erroneous a paradox, that if prices do not rise with 
wages, it is only when wages are defined to be a proportion of 
produce uninfluenced by prices ! And thetfe are the eminent per¬ 
sons w hose dicta are quoted in parliament, as decisive on ques¬ 
tions involving the very existence of the trade and commerce of 
this mighty empire! Wc beg our readeis, after having acquired 
the key w p e have given them to the fallacy, to read over the above 
passage, in which it is quoted with a reverential deference such as 
oracles alone have previously obtained from the legistatuies of 
states. The understandings of the reporter and committee are* 
evidently prostrated before jhe dictum of a professor of 4 the 
science of wealth/ the proof of which 4 occupies a large portion 
of the justly-celebrated^work of the late Mr. Ricardo/ and smo¬ 
thering those inward whisperings Which must doubtless have sug¬ 
gested 
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gested it$ opposition to the most obvious facts and reasonings, 
they venture not to question, what they nevertheless must have felt 
themselves incapable of understanding, and submissively lend their 
authority to the propagation of a miserable sophism. 

The wages of labour, like the profits of capital, depend wholly 
on the proportion of the supply to the demand of the number of 
labourers, that is, to the quantity of employment. The wages of 
the several classes of labourers are proportioned to the different 
quantities of capital and labour expended in acquiring the neces¬ 
sary ability, to the unwholesome or disagreeable nature of the occu¬ 
pations—the risk of failures—the inconstancy of employment— 
the confidence necessarily reposed iu the persou employed,—and 
the rate of living which custom has sanctioned as appropriate to 
each class. Competition will, in the long run, keep the average 
wages of each class down to the proportion required by these se¬ 
veral circumstances, as was long ago clearly shown by Adam 
Smith. But the question of general high or low wages must de¬ 
pend on other considerations. The only fund for the employment 
of labour and parent of wages is capital. The amount of capital 
seeking active occupation will be, therefore, the measure of the 
general demand for labour. Hence, as profits fall, wages will 
naturally rise, (other circumstances remaining the Same,) and from 
the same cause, the competition, namely, of increased capital, 
if the capital of a country increases faster than the number 
of labourers, that is, its population, the rate of wages must in¬ 
crease, and, on the other hand, diminish, if the growth of popu¬ 
lation outruns that of capital. We have no .space for euleiing 
here into an examination of the interminable fallacies set afloat by 
the political* economists on this subject, such as the far-famed 
theory of the geometrical and arithmetical ratio, and the popula¬ 
tion-panic which it has propagated, with the mischievous result of 
fixing the attention of the benevolent on the means to be adopted, 
not for increasing the supply of food, but for diminishing the 
numbers of feeders. * 

The subject of wages has been lately treated by Mr. Senior 
with some novelty*, and his views, with ceitnin corrections, ap¬ 
pear to us to be sound. From the universal use of gold and silver 
as the medium of exchange, the rate of wages, or the reward for 
labour in commodities of all sorts, corresponds, with tolerable 
exactness, at one time, with their price in money. This initst 
everywhere depend on the quantity of the precious metals for 
which the produce of the labourer’s exeitions will exchange in 
the general market. The value of the labour of au Englishman, 
a Pole, or a Chinese, in money, is determined by the value of its 

• Lectures on the Cost of obtaining Money. 1830. 
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produce iu all the marked where gold and silver circulate. It 
follows that if wages are permanently twice as high in England 
as in Poland^ and four timcs/’as high as iu China, it is becaftse 
the labour of an Englishman, aided by his superior skill, machi¬ 
nery, and natural resources, produces goods which will exchange 
for twice as much (of gold or silver, and consequently of any 
other commodities) in the general market, as the produce of the 
labour of a Pole, and four times as much as that of a Chinese. 
Thus high wages, instead of a disadvantage, are the greatest pos¬ 
sible benefit to rf community, giving them a proportionately larger 
share of the general produce of the world; being merely a con¬ 
sequence of the superior efficiency of our labour, they cannot take 
from our power of competing with foreigners, which obviously 
depends on that efficiency ; and they are, in fact, the true test of 
the skill, industry, comforts, and civilization of the inhabitants of 
any country, whose condition must be deteriorated by every 
general fall of Wages, aud improved by every rise. This is Mr. 
Senior’s argument. But, expressed in this general way, there is 
great danger of its being misunderstood. Mr. Senior has omitted 
to remark that all this is true only of the price of labour in a 
natural state of things, uninfluenced by taxation, monopolies, re¬ 
strictions, or legal interference. Taxes, for instance, on any of 
the necessaries of life will, it is clear, raise the money-wages of 
labo'ur, and yet deteriorate the condition of the labourer, diminish 
our power of competing with foreigners, and add nothing to the 
efficiency of labour. The operation of the poor-law, as at present 
administered in great part of England, will totally derange the natu¬ 
ral condition of the wages of labour. Restrictions and monopolies, 
by which the prices of some t goods are artificially increased, and 
labour is confined to channels where it is less efficient than it 
might be in others, aie equally destructive of the truth of the 
general rule. Mr. Senior forcibly illustrates the false policy of 
such restrictions: 

* When a nation in which the powers of production, aud conse¬ 
quently the wages of labour, are high, employs its own members in 
performing duties which would be as effectually performed by the 
less valuable labour of less civilized nations, it is guilty of the same 
folly as a farmer who should plough with a race-horse /—Lecture on 
the Cost) Sec. p. 60. 

But this author ovei looks the influence of restrictions in that 
part of his argument in which he endeavours to prove that the 
icnt of a landlord must increase iu propoitiou as the rate of 
wages increases. & Rent, ho/justly says, is the money-value of 
the produce of laifd beyond ’the expenses of cultivation. Were 
wages doubled iu consequence of an increased productiveness of 
. , 1 manufacturing 
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manufacturing labour, the costs of cultivation must be nearly 
doubled ; and, ‘ therefore,’ says Mr? Senior, * the prices of farm 
produce must be doubled, and so also must the value of the sur¬ 
plus produce, or rent.’ * Under an absolute prohibition of foreign 
agricultural produce this might be true;—and hence the rise of 
rents during the late war was no doubt chiefly owing to the in¬ 
creased productiveness of English manufacturing labour, attended 
by an increase of wages ;—but with a free importation of corn, 
which Mr. Senior seems to contemplate in his "argument, it is 
evident that importation will prevent the price of grain from rising 
very materially, aud the effect of the increased cost of cultivation, 
through the rise of wages, can only be to throw a proportionate 
quantity of land out of tillage, and lower rents, not increase them, 
as the ingenious Professor imagines. We do not argue from this 
that landlords lose by every increase in the efficiency of manu¬ 
facturing labour. As consumers of manufactures, they may be 
compensated by the fall in price J'or what they may lose in the 
money-value of tliqjr estates ; or other circumstances, as we shall 
shortly see, may even obviate the fall of rents. Our only object 
at present is to exhibit the serious flaw which vitiates Mr. Senior’s 
argument, when he asserts that a rise of wages, by increasing 
the costs of cultivation, must increase rents! 

We are now uatuially brought to the consideration of rent, a 
subject no less contused and mistaken by the modem school of 
political economy than those we have already discussed. In its 
ordinary acceptation, and as used by Adam Smith, the rent of 
land is the annual payment made to the owners for its use, by 
such persons as hire it for productive purposes. This, in the 
long run, must be the value ot the produce beyond the expenses of 
pi eduction, namely, the wages of the labour and the profits on the 
stock employed. Mr. liicai do, however, and after him the greater 
number of economists of the new school, not satisfied with this 
common-sense explanation of rent, have, as in the case of capital, 
labour, wages, and otifer terms, set up a definition peculiarly their 
own. * Rent,’ they say, *ia that poition of the produce of the 
earth which is paid to the landlord for ihe use of the original and 
indestructible powers of the soij.’ f This description entirely 
omits what in reality constitutes by far the greater part of all rent, 
namely*—1. The interest of capital expended on houses, farm- 
buildings, fences, drains, roads, the original Clearing, and the 
manure or other additions by which the original powers of the 

soil have been improved. There call be little doubt that more 

----- —— ■ - ■ « . . ■— . 

* Three Lectures, &c. p. 17—20. m 

f Ricardo's Principles of Political Economy, Chap. ii. Mill's Elements* p. 39* 
M'CuUech’s Principles, p. 431. 
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than one-half of the gross rental of the country is of this nature, 
—% The value of positiou, with respect to markets, purchasable^ 
manures, and supply of labour. How much of the enormous 
rent of land in the neighbourhood of Loudon, Liverpool, or 
Manchester, is owing to these circumstances, and how much to 
the natural powers of the soil 1 And yet we are told that these 
natural powers are all that are,to be regarded as rent, in a strict 
scientific analysis of its nature. One simple question should have 
long ago placed the .Ricardo definition in its true light. If rent 
depends solely on the natural fertility of the soil, why do some 
acres of land in Englaud let for ten pounds a year, while an acre 
of the same quality in Canada will not fetch any rent at all ? Mr. 
JVLCulloch, in Lis last edition, has been driven to acknowledge, that 
4 No doubt can he entertained by any one who reflects for a mo¬ 
ment on the vast sums,—the hundreds, if not thousands of millions, 
—that have been laid out upon the soil of England, that the rent paid 
to the landlords for the use of its natural powers is but inconsiderable 
compared to what is paid to them on account of improvements.' 

But because 4 it is impossible to distinguish accurately between 
this portion of j:ent and' that which is the remuneration paid to 
the landlords for the use of the natural powers of the soil/ he 
continues to assert the latter 4 inconsiderable 7 portion to be alone 
4 rent, properly so called.' Most‘logical conclusion ! This is an 
extension of the rule of pars pro toto which we never expected to 
see. But we should like to know why, upon the same principle, 
the portion of rent which is paid for local advantages, or for ex¬ 
pensive improvements, is not 4 rent properly so called,’ as much 
as the other 4 inconsiderably ’ portion to which Mr. Ricardo and 
his followers have limited the term. 

The 4 theory of rent/ trumpeted forth as a great discovery of 
Mr. Ricardo by his followers, but which they now admit to have 
been previously developed by Smith, Anderson, West, Mai thus, 
and many other writers, and which, we will assert, was, as far it 
is true, universally known and acted upon before political economy 
was dignified by the title of a science, requires no less correction 
than the definition. The increase of population, it is argued, 
compels them to have recourse for food to inferior soils. When 
soils of the second degree of fertility are taken into cultivation, 
rent arises from those of the first. When cultivation is extended 
to the third quality of soil, rent arises from the second, and that, 
of the first increases, in proportion; and so on with the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, andevery pther.tlass of fertility. In order to make 
this theory correspond with’ the, truth, we must first substitute for 
the expression 4 fertility of soil,’ favourable circumstances of any 
kind, whether derived from position, natural qualities, or the ex* 

,penditnre 
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penditure of capital. We must uexl remember that it is not a 
simple increase of the numbers of ooiisumei.s which has any effect 
in forcing the cultivation of laud under any comparathe disad¬ 
vantages. If population spread itself as fast as its numbers 
increase, the millions of acres yet uncultivated, of the very hrst 
quality of land, might supply them with subsistence for ages to 
come, without any increase in its i\ecessary cost, ft is the concert *> 
tration of a population only, the increase of numbers within a 
limited space, which compels them to have recourse for subsist¬ 
ence to lands under increasing disadvantages, more distant, or less 
naturally fertile, and requiring a greater expenditure of capital to 
produce the same returns,—in other words, to procure their sub¬ 
sistence at a greater cost, JBut as there cannot be two prices in 
one market, it is the cost of the corn, or other raw produce, 
brought to market uudbr the greatest disadvantages, which deter¬ 
mines the price of the remainder, and consequently the rent of 
the lands on which that remainder is grown ; since the rent is 
the difference between the price of the produce and the cost of 
raising and bringing it to market from the several lands, and is of 
course greater as that cost is less. Kent, therefore, does not affect 
price. It is piice that determines rent. And both are deter¬ 
mined by the cost of that portion of raw produce (that quarter of 
wheat, for example) which is*permanently supplied under the 
greatest disadvantages. Bui this puce also depends upon the 
ability of the would-be purchaser.* to pay it. The population of 
a country may increase, and with it the demand for an increase 
of food ; but unless its wealth or productiveness increases in the 
same proportion, this demand will be ineffectual, —like that de¬ 
scribed by Adam Smith of a beggar for a coach-and-six,—the 
mass of the people will be foiced to content themselves with an 
inferior quality or quantity of food, they will be unable to pay a 
higher aggregate price for their subsistence, the range of their 
supply cannot be enlarged, nor, consequently, the rents of the 
land whence it is uerived. And this leads us to consider the 
policy of endeavours to* k*ep up the pi ices of produce as a means 
of increasing rents. 

We have said that the disadvantages under which the full supply 
©f food is obtained, and which* determine its price, arc chiefly 
those of the distance and inferior fertility of the soils whence it is 
.obtained* But artificial difficulties have been sometimes created 
with the express object of raising prices, and consequently rents. 
Such are duties on raw produce brought from a distance or from 
foreign countries. Such restrictions* act precisely like a dimi¬ 
nished fertility of the soil, g deterioration <5f climate, or a further 
removal of the places of supply j end the evil suffered by the , 
* d 2 community** 
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community from the increase of price far outweighs, we consider, 
the benefit derived by the landlord from an increase of rent. The 
price of the primary articles of subsistence determines in great 
measure the price of everything else, by influencing that of labour. 
Hence not only do the great body of consumers suffer from the 
forced increase of price of the necessaries of life, but the landlords 
themselves are scarcely gainers, since they are made to pay the 
dearer for every tiling they consume. But this is not all; they 
are positively lcfoers in a degree which is seldom contemplated. 
However free the importation of foreign agricultural produce iuto 
a manufacturing country, the landowners of the country itself must 
always retain their superior advantage of proximity , and this will 
occasion a constant increase of rent from a population increasing 
in numbers ami wealth. But a population cannot increase in 
wealth, however they may in numbers and pauperism, if restricted 
from the free exchange of the produce of their industry for sub¬ 
sistence. To forbid them to buy in the cheapest market is to 
forbid them to sell their produce in the dearest, that is to the best 
advantage, and must check the development of their productive 
powers, and diminish their means of becoming customers to the 
neighbouiing landowners for man} of the products of the soil 
of which their proximity gives to the latter an effectual monopoly. 
Such conduct would be paiallcl to that of the miser who starved 
the goose that laid him golden eggs. We may illusttale the im¬ 
policy of such restrictions by supposing the landowneis of the 
hundred of Salford, for instance, to have had the power and the 
will, at some former period, to restrict the inhabitants of Man¬ 
chester to the consumption of corn grown within the hundred, in 
order to profit by monopolizing the supply of that increasing and 
populous district. For a short lime they might by this measure 
have increased their lents, but the mamifacfurers, finding the 
dearness of provisions destroy their profits, would soon have mi¬ 
grated with their capital to other spots, apd the ultimate effect 
would only have been to prevent altogether*the growth of a ma¬ 
nufacturing population in the district ®vCr which the monopoly 
extended. The landlords would then have remained at the 
point where they then were —instead of getting the large rents 
they now receive for building-sites, garden-ground, accommo¬ 
dation-land, (fettle and horse pastures, quarries, timber, butcher’s 
meat, and other agricultural pioduce, not easily procured from . 
a distance,—instead of reaping the advantages which the prox¬ 
imity to a thickly peopled' and wealthy district must always 
confer, advantages which they ^ were certain of retaining, and 
through which their ifeuti must have continued indefinitely to 
increase with the increase of the manufacturing population. 

♦Just 
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Just so would it be with England at large were her landowners 
to limit her population to the supply of food to be obtained from 
this country. All they could succeed in, would be to check the 
extension of manufacturing industry and the increase of her ma¬ 
nufacturing population, their best customers. As Colonel Toneus 
justly observes, 

* No proposition admits of a more rigid demonstration, than that the 
highest rents arc paid in countries in which manufacturing industry 
is carried to the greatest height. But it is obviously impossible that 
manufactures should continue to flourish in a country where-restric¬ 
tions on the importation of corn raise the value of raw produce in re¬ 
lation to wrought goods, and thereby depress manufacturing profits 
below the rate prevailing in the neighbouring countries. * If we do not 
freely import foreign produce, our manufacturing superiority cannot 
be maintained, and, by necessity, our high comparative rents cannot 
continue to he paid .’—Treatise on External Corn Trade , 4th edition, 

p. 168. 

There is, however, one point of view liich restrictions to a 
moderate extent on the importation * eigu grain may be 
successfully defended, uumely, as a compensation from the com¬ 
munity at large for the peculiar burthens which at present fall, 
however unjustly, upon the land. There can be no doubt that 
the tithes und parochial lates, though laised lor objects of common 
importance, are almost wholly paid from the land, adding so 
much to the costs of its cultivation, and icquiring to be compen¬ 
sated by an increase of price in order to tluow the burden where 
it ought to rest, namely, on the shouldeis of consumcts at large. 
It is true that the pressure of these burdens is augmented by this 
awkward method of distributing th£m, but the difficulties in the 
way of their equalization are so great as to lead us to acquiesce, for 
the present, in the picsent arrangement. At all events, so long 
as it exists, there can be no dispute as to the equitable claim of 
the owners and occupieis of land to a piotecting duty on the im¬ 
portation of landed pioduce, to an extent sufficient to icpay them 
what they contribute towards these common objects beyond the 
owners of other kinds of propeity. 

We are thus brought to the question of fiee trade, on which so 
much has beeu lately written and spoken, but which yet, we think, 
has by no meaus been thoroughly cleared of its ambiguities. The 
general principle is undeniable, that every business must thrive 
most when permitted freely to sell and to buy in those markets 
which offer the greatest advantages.*. All commerce is merely ail 
interchange of commodities, and (fur superior facilities for the 
production of particular goods are of no sfrail, if we refuse to take 
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iji exchange for them those articles in the production of which 
other countries have the advantage over us. But general rules of 
this kind often apply only to general cases, are true in a natural 
state of things, but are liable to be disturbed by combinations of 
circumstances. That the doctrine of free trade thus admits of 
exceptions, and is not so universal and imperative as its advocates 
have hitherto insisted, may be slip.wu by the redttetio ad absurdvm. 
We need not invent auy hypothetical case for this purpose. It 
has been done to our hands with a perfection which wc must 
despair of rivalling, and with a naivete Only equalled by that with 
which he determined man to be capital, and profits labour, by the 
lugenious Professor of Political Economy to the Jjondon Univer¬ 
sity. His driHiinr of Absenteeism,—which the common sense of 
eveiy prison, nor absolutely bound hand and foot in verba magistri, 
spontaneously rejected from its firutterance, even though the 
fallacy which suppoited it was not deled ed,—this* pot lentous 
doctrine flows necessarily and immediately from the principle of 
free trade taken in an unlimited sense If expenditure on foreign 
goods is in no case an injury to a countiy, absenteeism must be 
none, for it can clearly make no difference tchero the goods are 
consumed by the purchase is 

Put the case, howevei, of a purely agricnltmal country, pro¬ 
ducing seal rely anything but food : *the other wants of the popula¬ 
tion, including the luxuiies on which the rents of the landlords 
are chiefly spent, being supplied fiom ulnoad. Idle exchange of 
agricultural produce for manufactures takes place, of course, 
upon the punciple of free bade, because they can be so ac¬ 
quired more cheaply than by making them at home. This cheap¬ 
ness is an evident advantage to some persons, as, for example, tue 
landlords; but is it so to the majority of the community 1 Sup- 

E osc an attempt made to pioduee any of these commodities at 
onie; it would, accoiding to the supposition, cost more: for 
example, the yard of cloth made at home wQnld be paid for by a 
quarter of wheat, while it might be procured abroad for seven 
bushels, or one-eighth less. This is an evident loss to the pur¬ 
chaser ; but are there no circumstances under which it may be 
beneficial to the country at large \ Here, in one case, are seven 
bushels of home-grown corn given to a foreigner for his yard of 
doth ,* in the other, eight bushels are paid to an inhabitant Of the 
country for his! Purely the inhabitants of the country in their 
collective capacity may be gainers by this? The coin, Which 
would be sent away to purchase foreign goods, is divided amongst 
them in requital of their labQur in making the same goods at 
home. 11 is true, the owners of die corn bejng obliged to pay more 
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for home-made than for foreign cloth, must either increase their 
supply of corn, in order to buy the game quautity of cloth, or be 
contcuted with one yard in eight less titan they had before. 
Whether it is or is not advantageous to the country, 011 the whole, 
to make the sacrifice thus required of the consumers of cloth, 
namely, of one yard in eight, for^the sake of creating an addi¬ 
tional demand upon the industry of the country to the extent of the 
remaining seven yards, evidently must depend upon whether that 
industry is already in full employment or not. If it be so fully 
employed, that the cloth cannot be manufactured at home with¬ 
out taking away capital and labour, now profitably occupied in 
growing corn, so that, for every yard of cloth produced at home, 
there will be a quarter of corn less grown there than before, the 
assertion of the political economists will then, and then only, be 
ti ue, that such restriction causes capital and labour to be forcibly 
withdrawn from a more into a less pioductivc channel. If, on 
the contrary, the country is so circumstanced, that labour and 
capital arc in excess, and seeking in vain for profitable modes of 
employment, it is undeniable, that the establishment of the new 
manufacture of cloth, by the aid of a moderate duty on imported 
cloth, will not diminish the powets of the codnlry to grow corn, 
nor the demand for it when grown, since the same quantity which 
formerly went abroad to pay for foreign cloth, will now go to pay 
the home-producers of the same article. . The country will then 
have gained an additional demand for its labour and capital; and 
the gross consumable produce of its industry to be divided 
amongst its inhabitants will be increased by the whole quautity 
of corn fonnei ly exported to pay for cloth, aud diminished on the 
other hand only by one yard in eight of the cloth formerly con¬ 
sumed by them. To illustrate from a fact: we have in Ireland a 
fertile country, producing large quantities of corn, beef, bacon, 
butter, &c .; of which, a certain portion goes to support the 
labourers employed in producing them, another to the farmer or 
capitalist for the advance of the labourers’ pay, and the repairs of 
tools and buildings, the purchase of stock, &c.: the remainder is 
the rent of the owner of the soil, aud is by him expended mainly 
in the purchase of various articles of luxury, such as cariiagcs, 
clothes, furniture, &c.; that is* to say, in the employment of 
certain individuals, makers of carriages, clothes, furniture, &c. 
Now, if the principle of free trade be universally true, it matters 
not to the inhabitants of the country in which this beef, corn, &c, 
are produced, whether they are laid out there in the employment 
of such tradesmen, or in another country: that is, it matters uot 
to the inhabitants of Ireland, Whether they are the persons so 
employed, or others ; Which, in the present dearth of employment 
' throughout 
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throughout Ireland, appears to us about as wise as to say, it 
matters not to Patrick whether he eats his dinner or another per¬ 
son. We shall be told, perBaps, that, though labour is redund¬ 
ant in Ireland, capital is not; and that to enable Irish artisans to 
supply carriages, clothes, &c., to the landlords, capital, must be 
withdrawn from the cultivation^of the land, throwing an equal or 
greater number of agricultural labourers out of work. Cut this 
is not the fact, la reality, it is the very corn, beef, bacon, &e., 
the surplus produce or rent of the landlord’s estates, which con¬ 
stitutes the substantial capital on w hich the artisans would be sup¬ 
ported while administering to their wants. If credit were re¬ 
quired to enable the tradesmen to command this in anticipation of 
the landlord’s demand, can it be doubted that credit for capital to 
this extent would flow in from England t>r elsewhere, with the 
return of the absentee landlords ? Ey the present system of com¬ 
merce, and particularly through the agency of the general Euro¬ 
pean stock-market, capital transfers itself readily to all those 
points where there is a profitable demand for its employment. 
Consequently, it is not true, that the opening of any new branch 
of industry in a couutry must necessarily cause the withdrawal of 
capital from some other, in the same country , in which it is now 
actively employed. There is, moreover, a species of elasticity 
in capital, by which it accommodates itself to the demand for it; 
and the economists themselves assert, that any new demand for 
capital is in effect immediately supplied from new savings. The 
return of tlie absentee landlords would, therefore, create an effec¬ 
tual demand for Irish labour, in the production of a great variety 
of articles consumed by them ; and the beef, bacon, com, &c., 
wow exported on the landlord’s account to pay for the labour of 
foreign artisans, would then find their way into thousands of Irish 
mouths, which now never enclose aught better than the begged or 
filched potato, and seldom enough of that. 

The doctrine of free trade is, therefore, clearly untrue in an 
unlimited sense, since it will not apply to countries circumstanced 
like Ireland ; namely, with an imperfectly employed population, 
and where the necessaries of life are the objects by exportation of 
which foreign goods are to be purchased, or rents paid to absen¬ 
tee landlords. It seems, indeed, on the face of it, unjust. and 
impolitic for a country, whose population is destitute of a suffi¬ 
ciency of fupd, owing to the want of demand for their labour ., to 
send food away in exchange, for the labour of foreigners. 

But if we take the case of a country possessing superior 
facilities for the production c/ manufactures, such as rich coal and 
iron mines, with the necessary ingenuity and skill, it will be 
directly for the interest of its inhabitants to export manufactures 
V • in 
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in exchange for food, because upon the imported food the popu¬ 
lation may be maintained 'while employing itself in producing a 
fresh supply of manufactures. If such a country were to restrict 
the importation of food, it would misdirect the employment of its 
own labour and capital, and check its own advancement in wealth, 
since its population cannot subset upon cutlery and cottons while 
.they are raising corn and other articles of future subsistence; 
whereas, by exchanging their cottons and cutlery with foreigners 
for the means of subsistence, they can go on.to produce more. 
If Poland, for example, cent to England wheat in exchange for 
cloth, this trade would maintain and employ a certain large por¬ 
tion of the labouring population of the latter country, who would 
be otherwise unemployed and a burden to the community; be¬ 
cause, from the limited fertility and. extent of the English soil, 
they cannot be profitably employed in raising corn upon it. Any 
restriction on the importation of the means of subsistence can 
only render the condition of a redundant population, that is, of a 
people already unable to procure a sufficiency of the meaus of' 
subsistence by itf labour, still more deplorable,—can only force 
them to lose, by endeavouring to procure in a direct way, by the 
tillage of poor soils, a smaller quantity of food than they could 
obtain in an indirect way by fabricating manufactures to be ex¬ 
ported in exchange for food. * 

It appears, then, that, 1. When the population of any country 
is redundant, it is injurious to permit the free importation of 
manufactures in exchange for food, since moderate restricting 
duties, by encouraging their production at home, would give 
employment and increased means of subsistence to the surplus 
population; and 2. It is a benefit to such a country to import 
food in exchange for manufactures, because this also increases 
the means of employment and subsistence for its population. 
There is a third case to be considered, namely, the policy of freely 
exchanging one sort of manufacture for another. Since such an 
exchange does uoC immediately affect the subsistence of the 
population, the general ^advantages derivable from the freedom of 
commerce, may be secured without any countervailing injury. 
The exchange of cottons for silks, for example, does not neces¬ 
sarily add to or take from the quantity , of food, existing in a 
country, and is therefor# of no moment to its inhabitants in their 
capacity of consumers of food. But it is of moment to the popu¬ 
lation in their capacity of consumers of manufactures, as by em¬ 
ploying themselves on that manufacture for which they have the 
greater facilities, and exchanging me surplus beyond their own 
consumption for such other manufacturer as they have less facility 
for producing, they procure the latter in greater abundance or of 
* a bettei* 
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a better quality than they could by fabricating, them at home. 
Lastly, is it of advantage to a«co untry, having a redundant po¬ 
pulation, freely to exchange one species of food for another ? 
Tliis will evidently depend on the degree to which the imported 
food is qualified to supply the necessities of the suffering class. 
Primary articles of subsistence, such as corn, cheese, beef, bacon, 
&c,, it must evidently, under such circumstances, be advantageous 
to import and injurious to export, in exchange for articles of 
luxury, particularly such as wine, tobacco, spirits, oil, and refined 
sugars, which, having undergone a second process or more, are 
almost brought within the category of manufactures. 

These maxims refer exclusively to a country in which a portion 
of the population are uuable to obtain a sufficiency of the means 
of subsistence in exchange for their labour, and are wholly inap¬ 
plicable to one, where an abundance of fertile soil offers the 
means of subsistence in plenty to all such of its population as are 
willing to labour for them. So long as there is a sufficient supply 
of the primary necessaries of life, the next desirable object is to 
gratify all the other multiplied wants of mankind, and this can 
best be done by an unlimited freedom of trade. Where good 
land is plentiful, the easiest and cheapest mode of obtaining ma¬ 
nufactures vrill be, by exchanging the produce of land for articles 
worked up by the labour of those nations, whose soil is less fertile 
or abundant in relation to their population. Thus, though Ire- 
laud forms an exception to the rule of free trade, the interests of 
America require that it should be closely followed in her case. 
It is only the paramount importance of a sufficiency of subsist¬ 
ence for all the inhabitants of a country, that supersedes, in the 
instance of the former, the general advantages of complete free¬ 
dom of exchange between the owners of property in different 
countries. It is a hardship, certainly, that the owners of the sur¬ 
plus produce of the soil should be forced, by a system of duties, 
to use a home-made article of inferior quality, to what they might 
get at the same price abroad: but it is a greater hardship that, 
while the mass of the population are starving unemployed, im¬ 
mense quantities of foodi should be sent out of the country in 
exchange for the labour of foreigners. 

The fallacy which has misled the writers who have supported 
free trade, as applicable without limit to all possible cases, has its ■ 
roots deeply interwoven with the very ground-work of political 
economy. The whole science we consider to have been founded 
on a false principle $ and if werare correct in this opinion, we need 
no longer wonder at the uncertainty and contradictions in which.it 
has involved the question as tp the best direction of the human 
powers of production, ^political economy is to be of any real 
- •' t* and 
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and practical utility, it must have for its object, not merely a dry 
enumeration of the different modes in which the productive powers 
of man are in practice applied to satisfy his desires, but also a 
comparison of the efficacy of these different modes towards tlic 
attainment of that end. It must not content itself with collect¬ 
ing facts, or arrauging them into theories, but must deduce from 
these theories rules for the guidance of mankind to the best 
methods of applying their exertions. The results of the division 
of labour, of the improvement of machinery, find of the free¬ 
dom of individual competition, if studied as barren phenomena, 
without any reference to their utility, would be no more interest¬ 
ing than the questions formerly argued in the schools. It is only 
the practical lesson to be derived from its study, that renders 
political economy a subject of deeper concern than the abstrac¬ 
tions of pure mathematics or transcendental metaphysics. None 
will more readily subscribe' to this asset tiou than the political 
economists themselves, who are perpetually claiming for their 
science a paramount importance to the interests of mankind, and 
urging its conclusions on governments and legislatures, as the 
only infallible guides for securing the welfare of states. But 
political economy, ns hitherto pursued, is the science of wealth; 
its conclusions art guides to the increase of wealth, in Ihe seme 
of exchangeable valve, not o f utUify ; ami the fallacy to which we 
refer, as tainting its \eiy essence, lies in the unwai ranted assump¬ 
tion that these two are identical. 

It is true, that some of the later writeis have professed to 
recognize a distinction between value and utility Air aud water, 
they justly say, are highly useful, but possess no exchangeable 
value*. But while admitting that,’with lespect to such objects 
as have no exchangeable value whatever , like the unlimited gifts of 
nature, value aud utility are quite distinct, it is undeniable, that 
throughout their discussions they have tacitly assumed the utility 
or advantageousuess .of all those objects winch are purcbaseable, 
to be determined precisely, or rather to be identical with, their 
exchangeable value ; anti have constantly argued, as if the rules 
they may discover for the augmentation of wealth, as measured by 
price or market value, are the rules which it would be wisdom for 
every community to follow with u view to the interest, that is, the 
greatest aggregate happiness, of its members. 

. And yet it is utterly false, that every increase of wealth is a pro¬ 
portionate increase of the aggregate means of enjoyment. Nay, 
some kinds of wealth may be vastlyVaugmentcd with little or no 
increase of the means of enjoyment, and a very small increase of 
some sorts of wealth is often more beneii&ial to mankind than a 
large increase of others. . Suppose, for illustration, a race of abso- 

* M‘CuUoch, Prlndplea, p. 4. ACaltAus» Definitions, p.234~ ’ ** 
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lute sovereigns to have a taste for jewels, and to employ several 
thousands of their subjects os slaves, generation after generation, 
in toiling to procure them. These treasures will be wealth of 
enormous value, but add barely auything to the aggregate means 
of enjoyment. Suppose another race of sovereigns to have em¬ 
ployed equal numbers of workmen during the same time in mak¬ 
ing roads, docks, and canals throughout their dominions, and in 
erecting hospitals and public buildings for education or amuse¬ 
ment. These acquisitions to the wealth of the country, having 
cost the same labour, may be of equal‘exchangeable value as the 
diamonds of the other sovereigns; but are they to be reckoued only 
equally useful, equal accessions to the aggregate means of human 
gratification ? Suppose two tracts of ground of equal extent and 
fertility, one laid down as a deer-park for the mere pleasure of 
a wealthy individual, the other divided into a hundred allotments, 
each affording to the landlord a fair rent, and each, moreover, 
furnishing employment and abundance to an honest farmer, and 
a tribe of contented cottagers. Both may be equally valuable, but 
are they equal in their influence on the sum of human enjoy¬ 
ment ? Who can doubt that slavery is a means of increasing 
the quantity of exchangeable wealth in the world 1 but will any 
one recommend it as a means of augmenting the mass of 
human happiness? The economists have hitherto, we believe 
without exception, considered wealth to increase in proportion 
to its increase of exchangeable value. If it is to be viewed 
in this light, then increase of wealth assuredly is no true mea¬ 
sure of the increase of the means of human enjoyment; and 
the principles of the science of wealth, understood in this sense, 
may just as frequently lead ( to what will injure as to what will 
benefit the human race. If the greatest happiness of the com¬ 
munity is the true and only end of all institutions, it follows that 
a government which should take political economy as a guide in 
its legislation, without continually correcting its conclusions by 
reference to the moral code, or the principles*on which the happi¬ 
ness, not the wealth, of man depends, 0 must often sacrifice the 
real interests of the people it presides over for a glittering 
fiction; 

Without .going, at present, fully into this new and important 
branch of political science, we think we may assert this proposi¬ 
tion, at least, that the mass of human enjoyment is, ceteris paribus, , 
proportioned to the number of human beings enabled, -without 
excessive toil, to gain a comfortable subsistence. That the hap¬ 
piness of individuals does nornecessarily increase with their wealth, 
needs not the combine# authority of all the poets, philosophers, 
and moralists of past ages to convince us. The most cursory ob¬ 
servation of mankind proves that there is often as much enjoyment 
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beneath a straw roof as a painted deling,—under a smock frock 
as*a silken robe. Nay, there are •who very plausibly argue that 
the cares of life increase with the increase of property. 

* Quei che foliei son non han camieia.’* 

Without heaping together commonplaces on the subject, it Mill 
be disputed by few' that, beyond a certain poiut, the amount of 
enjoyment shared by the different classes of society is pretty 
equal. * Life/ says a shrewd writer, herself of the most elevated 
class, ‘ affords disagreeabje things in plenty to the highest ranks, 
and comforts to the lowest; so that, on the whole, things are 
more equally divided among the sons of Adam thau they are ge¬ 
nerally thought to be .’—(Letters of Lady M. W. Montague.) 
‘ Quiconquc jouit de la Saute ct ne manque pas du necessaire, est 
assez riche ; e’est I'aurea nmdiocritax d’lforace.’t 

This last passage will show us what that point is at which an 
increase of wealth ceases to be a pi oportiouatn increase of enjoy¬ 
ment. Had Housoeaii’s language possessed the word, instead of 
necessaries, he, ptobably, would have said ‘ comforts/ Our own 
poet confines the real wauts of man to 

* Meat, fire, and clothes; what more 1 meat, flothes, and fire/ 

These, or, in other words, the means of comfortable subsist¬ 
ence, compose the competence which admits of, perhaps, as keen 
and complete enjoyment of life as any foituuc can bestow. That 
this comfoi table subsistence is to lie piocured only by labour, so 
that it be not excessive, is no detraction iiom the enjoyments it 
affords; but rather is, if anything, an addition to them. Natuie 
lias beneficently provided, that if her sons must cat their bread 
with the sweat of their brow, that bfead is far sweeter for the pre¬ 
vious exertion, than if it fell spontaneously into the hand of listless 
indolence. There is, too, no doubt, an animal pleasure in toil. 
It is questionable, even, whether the mental labour, to which the 
highest and wealthiest classes arc forced to resort, as a resource 
agaiust the foe of idleness, ennui , communicates, in general, as 
pleasureablc an excitemqpt as the muscular exertions of the com¬ 
mon hind. 

If, however, we come to the conclusion, that an individual who 
has wiihiu his reach the means of comfortable subsistence, enjojs 
as fair a chance of happiness as those, who occupy the stations, 
in the opinion of the world, more enviable, it is very clear that 
less than this will not afford the same chance. Though the en¬ 
joyments of wealtli may be, on thcxwhole, balanced by the cares 
that accompany it, tire evils of poverty are real and uncompen¬ 
sated. An individual who wants the means of subsistence, nay, 
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of comfortable subsistence; together with security for its continu¬ 
ance, is in a state of suffering! Coarse diet may satisfy and 
please the hungry appetite of the peasant, as much, or more, than 
do costly viands the palate of the gourmand; but scanty, unvaried, 
or ill-flavoured food, or deficient clothing and fuel, must greatly 
detract from, if not entirely check thar enjoyment of life. 

The conclusion, then, is,^hat. every individual who has assured 
. to .him the means of comfortable subsistence without excessive 
toil, has an equal chance for happiness with those who possess a 
larger share of wealth; but that any falling off from the means 
of comfortable subsistence will proportionably diminish the indi¬ 
vidual chance of enjoyment. Consequently, the means of enjoy¬ 
ment possessed by a limited number of individuals, as a nation, 
for instance, must be judged of by the number of those who pos¬ 
sess the meaus of comfortable subsistence on these terms, com¬ 
pared with that of those who fail in obtaining them. And we thus 
acquire a primary measure of national happiness, which cannot 
but be of service in the study of the domestic eepnomy of commu¬ 
nities. 

What are we to understand by the means of comfortable sub¬ 
sistence ? A sufficiency of wholesome and palatable food, fuel, 
clothes, and a habitation. But, strictly speaking, the two latter 
may be said to be included in the full supply of food, since indi¬ 
viduals so supplied, and with leisure time on their hands, can, by 
their own,,exertions, provide themselves with these other necessa¬ 
ries. Food ia the principal and indispensable article of all. 
Where there is abundance of this, the other necessaries, and many 
of the comforts of life, will not long be wanting. 

Adam Smith and M r. Malthus seem to have perceived, without 
clearly comprehending, the superior importance of the primary 
meaus of subsistence to all the other kinds of wealth. This idea 
is evidently at the bottom of the just preference allowed bythem 
(contrary in this to all the economists of the Hicavdo school) to 
agriculture, over every other modification of industry. They give, 
as their reason, * its being more advantageous to society;* a vague 
expression, which required much further development. In at¬ 
tempting this, they account for the fact on wrong grounds, attri¬ 
buting the superior advantages of agriculture to the circumstance, 
that ‘ nature does much in aid of this class,of productions/ Mr. 
M‘Culfoch replies, with some truth, that nature co-operates , 
equally in many rir^l other industrious occupations. The powers 
M water and windo wbich upje our machinery, support our ships, 
ltd impel them : river , the deep ; the pressure of the atmosphere, 
*and the elasticity ofsteahi, are as completely tbe spontaneous gifts 
pf nature, as the fertility soils. The true cause of the superiority 
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of agriculture, obviously, is, that its products are the primary 
necessaries of life, end, therefore , #nore valuable, and of greater 
importance to society, more really useful, than the products of 
other occupations which supply chiefly factitious wants, and, 
though equal in price , are by no means equal in worth. For, in 
spite of the Hudrbra&tic axiom, 

4 What is worth iq anything, 

But so much money as ’twill, bring V 
we maintain that the terms are not convertible; nr at least ought 
not to be so considered b/ statesmen and philosophers. We have 
shown, that the aggregate happiness of a community is not in¬ 
creased in proportion to its wealth; that the latter may even be 
augmented at the expense of the former. It follows, that one of 
the foremost duties of statesmen and legislators should be, to learn 
to distinguish the circumstances which promote the happiness of a 
community from those which merely add to its stock of marketable 
w ealth, in order to encourage the first in preference to the last, 
whenever they interfere one with the other. It will be said, per¬ 
haps, that such inquiry would be difficult and complicated ; that it 
is impossible to w'eigh happiness, or establish q graduated scale by 
which to ascertain the utility of measures in this view. But the 
same argument might be as justly urged against all moral science. 
The precept of letting tilings alone to find their own level, may 
sound very agreeably in the cars of indolence, or of statesmen 
already overwhelmed with more business than they can master. 
But if it be just—if individuals are, as the economists strongly 
assert, when left entirely to themselves, * certain to pursue that pre¬ 
cise line of conduct which is most for the public advantage,* we 
wish to know why the thief, the coiner, and the smuggler are 
punished for pursuing their several avocations,.. The argument 
proves too much. It would turn the throne, the pulpit, and the 
bench into a sinecure, and lead to the abolition of all law and go¬ 
vernment as a needless interference with liberty of action. Lastly, 
it destroys the utility of political economy itself; for what avail 
rules for the guidance of*nations to an increase of either wealth or 
happiness, if individuals are sure to take the right path of their 
own accqrfl ? # 

The inhabitants of uq civilized country are, or can ever be, in 
the perfectly free and unfettered condition supposed by the eco¬ 
nomists, who would leave the, common interests to the undirected 
and uncontrolled efforts of individuals. All our laws and 
usages, which determine the rights tof property, and the mode of 
its succession, personal security, tne sanctity of marriage, the 
reciprocal duties Ofthe several classes, aud the collection of the 
revenues of the 0ate, are m ntaby restraints upon the freedom of, 
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individual action, intended'solely to . promote thegeneral happi¬ 
ness, Their propriety or injustice can he judged 'of by no other 
rule or measure than their bearing upon the aggregate enjoyments 
of 4 the community. To take, as an example, the laws which 
provide For the security of landed property. There can be no 
doubt of the general advantages of such an institution. Without 
security for the possession ana enjoyment of the fields he inclosed, 
drained, and fertilized, and for tnc power of transmitting them, 
with all these added advantages, to his children, no man would 
have expended his labour or capital on* the permanent improve¬ 
ment of land, and the present generation would have lost all the 
immense benefits we derive from these exertions of our forefathers. 
Still, the principle of appropriation may be carried too far ; and 
our laws themselves recognize this, by providing, that when any 
members of the community are reduced by misfortune, sickness, 
or want of employment, , to the risk of starvation, they shall have a 
claim for relief on the occupiers of the nearest lands. In this 
extremity, the right to landed property is justly ^nade to give way 
before the paramount right of every individual, born into the 
world in civilized society, to be saved from starving in the midst of 
abundance. In a stale of nature, the land would still have been 
open to him, arid lie would have been at liberty to use all his 
exertions to procure subsistence from it. But where it is all ap¬ 
propriated, and he is forbidden by the laws to do this, should no 
relief be.afforded him by the same law, he is in effect commanded 
to starve without any effort to save himself. But what light has 
the society 6f which he is a member to inflict such a punishment 
on one who'has committed no offence ? What should induce him 
to comply with so unreasonable and inhuman a command ? Under 
such circumstances, ail conventional laws would be dissolved in 
regard to him. He would be restored to a state of nature, and 
would reacquire all those rights which that state implies; and 
amongst them, the right to derive his subsistence from the earth, 
and to acquire it how he may. ' * 

‘ In a society, therefore, which makes wf provision for the poor or, 
the unemployed labourer wanting support, the individual so circum¬ 
stanced: is at. full liberty, in the eye .of reason and justice, to use hia 
whole forcei&d his whole wisdom in any manner he thinks fit, short 
of inflictirig idbath—the evil he would himself,avoid—oh another, in 
order to procure a pittance,of 'food, when it becomes the only alter¬ 
native by which be can save himself ffdin dying of hunger.’—^ead, 
Pol. EcoH., p. 8GTi 

That this is the feeling of all men, when such <cas$s are brought 
home to them, js evident from this, that in all trials where a per¬ 
son 1ms been accused of laying h&ld, under the circumstances de~ 
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scribed, of the first food that came in his way, lie has invariably 
either been acquitted by the jury, qr the penalty of the law has 
been remitted by the judge. The poor-law of England and 
Scotland, and the similar institutions of other countries, sanction 
aud acknowledge the same principle. As if determined, how¬ 
ever, to be always in error, the greater number of political eco¬ 
nomists have, till very lately, opposed^the principle of a legal pro- 
vision for the poor—and this, upon the alleged ground of the 
impossibility of maintaining all who may ultimately be in want of 
support. In plain words* they advocate the starving some for the 
benefit of the remainder. Mr. Malthus, in other respects a tem¬ 
perate and calm enquirer into these subjects, placed himself fore¬ 
most in the support of this doctrine, which has, indeed, long 
gone by his name. 

We need not at picsonl enter into the population question, 
more especially since it has been shown in a former article*, 1 that 
no real difficulty whatever exists in providing for any increase that 
can possibly take place in the numbers of a civilized, and especially^ 
of a maritime and*weuLthy community. A scheme of emigiatiou 
wa% there proposed, by which the whole redundancy of popula¬ 
tion might be constantly taken off, without tile cost of a single 
farthing to the countiy—requiring only the authority aud agency 
of government to effectuate it—paying entirely its own expenses, 
besides affbiding a large eventual piofit to be divided between all 
the parlies concerned. How stiange is it that in this the most 
civilized country of the globe, we aie yet so deficient in real wis¬ 
dom, as not to have learnt the means aud the propriety of em¬ 
ploying the collective power aud wealth of the community to 
secure the major part of its members from intense suffering ! 
Because the poor are so poor , as not to be able to remove them¬ 
selves to our fertile colonies, where their labour would be a mine 
of wealth and happiness to themselves and to us at home, therefore 
they are not to be removed at all, but remain to drag out a miser¬ 
able and useless < \tstence, a burden to themselves and their 
fellow-countrymen! In the early stages of society, whenever 
the numbers of a people increased so as'to be mutually trouble¬ 
some, emigration took place as a thing of course, suggested by 
instinct aim the desire of self-preservation. No doubt such a „ 
process Was attended by much violence. The emigrants must 
have, no doubt, resorted for subsistence to plunder and spolia¬ 
tion on their route, and often ended it by forcibly ousting some 
weaker neighbouring people from their possessions. The pro¬ 
gress of society has established law, by which the weak are 
protected fr om the aggression of th e strong, and migratory 
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expeditions of this kind effectually prevented. But having thus 
placed a bar to the mode in which au excess of population seqpns 
naturally to have discharged itself, ought we not to have substi¬ 
tuted some more orderly and regulated provision for effecting 
the same beneficial end ? A systematic furtherance of emigra¬ 
tion seems to us to be, though long neglected, as essential a 
branch of the duties of government, as the maintenance of that 
order aud internal discipline "over the poorer classes, which, 
though necessary for general purposes, prevents their migrating 
through their own extortions, aud coops them up until their in¬ 
crease of numbers becomes a source of dreadful sufferings. Even 
should the expense fall as a burthen on the country at large, we 
should say that it wcie us wise and just an application of the 
national resources, as any to which we ore at present accus¬ 
tomed ; nay, in a country where the law properly provides for 
the support of the unemployed poor, it would prove by far the 
most economical autt prudent course, in the interest of the 
,uealthy classes alone. How much more expedient then is its 
adoption, when we have shewn that, so far from occasioning even 
a temporary sacrifice to any party, a scheme of emigration, con¬ 
ducted by government on right principles, would pay its own ex¬ 
penses, and be a source of vast eventual profit botli to the 
mother countiy and her colonies. 

We cannot quit this branch of our subject without adverting to 
the late sudden and ample recantations ftom Mr. Malthus’s dis¬ 
ciples on the subject of the poor-laws ; very’ coolly given by them, 
after having been engaged all the previous part of their lives in 
dogmatizing on the contrary side. After having for years cried 
down this institution as the great sore in England's side, urging 
repeatedly on parliament its entire abolition, as the only means 
of saving the country from overwhelming pauperism ; after treat¬ 
ing with ineffable contempt the opinions of those who, from a 
practical knowledge of these laws, ventured to support them, these 
same writers quietly turn round, and, with .equal effrontery, 
trumpet forth their tardily-acquired convections on the blessings of 
the poor-laws, as a novel and important discovery of their own. 
We cannot, indeed, but agree in part with Mr. Head, when, 

. speaking of this change iu the oitfiodox creed of the modern school 
of economists,,he says, 

* Their nostrum had well nigh seared up the heart, and closed the . 
hand of charity in these kingdoms, and had caused, perhaps, thousands 
of unfortunate persons to perisk, from want of that proper nourish** 
mCnt and maintenance which very civilized community is hound, in 
justice, to administer to dll who may be in want within its well-stored 
precincts. For it was nothing else hut die prevalence of these nostrums 
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which perverted men's minds, aftd steeled their hearts, and prevented 
tirqply and adequate public relief from being given to numerous bodies 
of men who were thrown out of employment upon several occasions, and 
at different places, since the conclusion of the late war* And now 
the very toen, who were chiefly instrumental in propagating those 
dogmas, which have produced all this mischief and misery, come for¬ 
ward and declare them to be wholly visionary and unsound. To ac¬ 
knowledge an error when a person discovers he his fallen into one, is 
to be but barely honest; but to take up opinions involving such in¬ 
human consequences, without the most rigorous investigation, and 
thus Ughtly to set them down as portions of eternal truth and science, 
is to incur a responsibility which is but ill excused by an unceremonious 
and disingenuous recantation of them /—Political Economy, p. 347 . 

But the population-panic which has for so long a time past 
affected the imaginations of political economists, and been propa¬ 
gated by them with deplorable success, was but another of the 
errors into which they were led by the false direction we have shown 
their whole science to have taken. Had they not steadily kept 
their eyes fixed on Jhe increase of wealth, in the senate of exchange¬ 
able value, as the only criterion of utility, had they been aware of 
the distinction between value and worth, and qf the real circum¬ 
stances on which the amount of thecollective happiness of nations 
depends, they must have perceived that it is chiefly, if not entirely, 
by the increase of the means of subsistence that the increase of that 
happiness is to be'measured. It would then have been recog¬ 
nised as the leading object of their studies to devise the best 
methods for increasing the means of subsistence, not for checking 
the multiplication of human beings. Strange hallucination of 
intellect, that from the wonderfully recondite discovery , that the 
numbers of mankind are limited by the quantity of food, drew 
the Conclusion, that every effort should be employed—not to 
increase die supply of food—but to keep down the numbe 
of feeders ! Until not only the whole of our own empire, but 
the whole earth is fully peopled, up to the extent of its powers of 
nourishment—until we have exhausted the means we unquestion¬ 
ably possess at present, 06 raising subsistence from any of the my¬ 
riads of acres of fertile land yet uncultivated—until every corner of 
the globe is tilled, like a garden, with all the appliances which sci¬ 
ence has yet brought, or may be expected hereafter to bring, to the 
assistance of industry, all intentioual prevention of the natural 
increase of population is a chime against society, of the same 
character as infanticide or the procuring abortion ; it is voluntarily 
and unnecessarily to impede the increase of the sum of human 
happiness, which the Deity seems beneficently to have intended 
by His law of multiplication. In that process, let us leave Nature 
to do her best, or; as fh&|$aUhusians would say, her worst, and 

\‘S({sU .... apply* 
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apply all our efforts to make the increase of the means of subsist* 
once keep pace with—we may easily make it exceed —that* of 
population. 

On the means which should be adopted to further this great 
and true object of economical science we have no room, at pre¬ 
sent, to dilate; but from what has preceded, it may be seen, that 
the following are among the most obviously expedient, viz. r— 

1. The giving every rational encouragement, reward, and honour 
to agriculture, as the principal suppoi t of man; and to improved 
methods of culture, as the most beneficial of all discoveries. It 
was no shortsighted intellect, that declared the greatest benefactor 
of his kind to be the man who made two blades of grass grow 
wheic but one could grow before. 

ii. The giving the utmost freedom to the importation of food in 
exchange for manufactured articles, compatible with the due ap¬ 
portionment of the peculiar public burdens which are immediately 
paid from the produce of land alone. 

3. The establishment of an organized and permanent system 
for aiding the removal of paupers from districts where labour 
is unable to command a coinfoi tabic subsistence, to those tich 
wastes whence the same labour could procure abundance, and 
ultimately repay tenfold the cost of convening it thither. 


Art. II. —Attempts in Verse. By John Jones, an Old Servant. 
tilth some Account of the Writer, written by Himself; and an 
Introductory Essay on the Lives and Works of our Uneducated 
Poets. By Itobeil Southey, Ksq. London. 1830. 

TN the autumn of 18G7, Mr. Southey was spending a few weeks 
with his family at Harrowgate, when a letter reached him from 
John Jones, butler to a country gentleman in that district of 
Yoiksbirc, who, bearing that the poet laureate was so near 
him, had plucked up courage to submit* to his notice some 
of his own * attempts in verse * lie was touched by the modest 
address of this humble aspirant; and the inclosed specimen of 
his rhymes, however i ude arid imperfect, exhibited such simplicity 
of thought and kindliness of disposition,—such minute aud intel¬ 
ligent observation of Nature,—such lively sensibility,—and, withal, 
such occasional felicities of diction,—that he was induced to make 
further inquiries iuto the history of the man. It turned oat that 
Jones had maifttaiued through a long life the character of a most 
faithful and exemplary domestic, having been no fewer than 
twenty-four years with* the family, who, still retaining him in their 
service, had long since learned to regard and value him as a friend. 

The 
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The poet laureate encouraged him, therefore, to transmit more of 
hi? verses, and the result is the voltune before us—not more than 
a third of which, however, is occupied with the * Attempts’ of the 
good old butler of Kirby Hall, the rest being given to a chapter 
of bur literary history from his editor’s own pen, which, we ven¬ 
ture to say, will be not less generally attractive than the * Life of 
John Bunyan,’ reviewed in our last Number. 

‘ There were many,' says Mr. Southey, ‘ I thought, who would be 
pleased at seeing how mudj intellectual enjoyment nad been attained 
in humble life, and in very unfavourable circumstances; and that this 
exercise of the mind, instead of rendering the individual discontented 
with his Station, had conduced greatly to his happiness, and if it had 
not made him a good man, had contributed to beep him so. This 
pleasure should in itself, methought, be sufficient to content tho&e 
subscribers who might kindly patronize a little volume of bis verses.' 

John Jones’s own account of the circumstances under which 
his ‘ Attempts ’ have been produced, cannot fail to impress every 
mind with the myral lesson thus briefly pointed to by the editor. 
After a simple chronicle of his earlier life, he thus concludes :— 

* I entered into* the family which I am now serving in January, 
1804, and have continued in it, first with the father, and then with 
the son, only during an interval of eighteen months, up to the present 
hour; and during which period most of my trifles have been com¬ 
posed, and some of my former attempts brought (perhaps) a little 
nearer perfection: but I have seldom sat down to study anything; for 
in many instances when I have done so, a ring at the bell, or a knock 
at the door, or something or other, would disturb me; and not wish¬ 
ing to be seen, Ijfpequently used to either crumple* my paper up in 
my pocket, or takcfhe trouble to lock it up, and before I could arrange 
it again, I was often, Sir, again disturbed ; from this, Sir, I got into 
the habit of trusting entirely to my memory, and most of my little 
pieces have been completed, and ; borne in mind for weeks before I 
, have committed them to paper. From this I am led to believe that 
there are but few situations in life in which attempts of the kind may 
. not be made under Idas discouraging circumstances. Haring a wife 
and three children to sujqjort, Sir, jf have had some little difficulties 
to contend with; but, thank God,. I have encountered them pretty 
' well. I have received many littl^ helps from the family, for which I 
hope, Sir, I ffiay be alloWed to say that I have shown my gratitude, by 
a faithful discharge of my chity *, but, within the last year, my children 
have all gone to service Having been rather besy this last week, 
Sir, I have taken up hut little time in the preparation of this, and, I 
am fearful you will think it comes before you in a discreditable shape; 
but i hope you will be able to collect mom it all that may be required 
for your bene volent purpose; but should y*m wish to be empowered 
to speak with greater confid.ence of my character, by having the testi¬ 
mony of others in support di my own, I believe* Sir, { should pot find 

- ' * much 
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much difficulty m obtaining it; for it affords me some little gratifica* 
tiori, Sir* to think that in the few families I have served, I have lived 
respected, for in none do I remember of ever being accused of an 
immoral action, nor with all my propensity to rhyme have I been 
charged with a neglect of duty. I therefore hope, Sir, that if some of 
the fruits of my humble muse be destined to see the light, and should 
not be thought worthy of commendation, no person of a beneficent 
disposition will regret any little encouragement given to an old secant 
under such circumstances.’—pp. 179,180. 

The tranquil, affectionate, aud contested spirit that shines out in 
the * Attempts *. is in keeping with the tone of this letter; and if 
Burns was right when he told Dugald Stewart that no man could 
understand the pleasure he felt in seeing the smoke curling up from 
a‘cottage chimney, who had not been born and bred, like himself, 
in such abodes, and therefore knew how much worth and happiness 
they contain; and if the works of that great poet have, in spite of 
many licentious passages, been found, on the whole, productive 
of a wholesome effect in society, through their ^jiiii and power to 
awaken sympathy and respect between classes whom fortune has 
placed asunder,'surely this old man’s verses ought to meet witli no 
cold reception among those who appreciate the value of kindly rela¬ 
tions between masters and dependants, lu them they will trace 
the natural influence of that old system of manners which was once 
general throughout England; under which the young domestic 
was looked after, by his master and mistress, with a sort of 
parental solicitude—admonished kindly for petty faults, com¬ 
mended for good conduct, advised, and encouraged—and which 
held out to him who should spend a series of years honestly and 
dutifully in one household, th% sure hope of being considered and 
treated in old age as a humble friend. Persons who breathe 
habitually the air of a crowded city, where the habits of life are 
such that the man often knows little more of his master than that 
master does of his next-door neighbour, will gather instruction as 
well as pleasure from the glimpses which John Jones’s history aud 
lucubrations afford of the interior machinery of life in a yet 
unsophisticated region of the country. His little complimentary 
stanzas on the birth-days, and such other festivals of the family— 
his inscriptions to their' neighbour Mrs. Laurence of Studley 
Park, an<| the like, are equally honourable to himself and his 
benevoleut|p|p^riprs; and the simple purity of his verses of love or 
gallantry, '^0$$ by village beauties of his own station, may 
kindle a blusnqa the cheeks of most of those whose effusions are 
now warbled ovee J’ashionablc pianofortes. 

The stanzas which firs? claimed aud won the favourable consider¬ 
ation of the Poet Laureate were these ( To a Robin fted-Breast 

' ' ‘Sweet 
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* Sweet social bird, with breast of red. 

How prone’s my heart to favour thee ! 

Thy look oblique, thy prying head. 

Thy gentle affability; 

Thy cheerful song in winter’s cold. 

And, when no other lay is heard. 

Thy visits paid to ygung and old. 

Where fear appals each other bird; 

Thy friendly .heart, thy nature mild,* 

Thy meekness and docility, 

Creep to the love of man and child, 

And win thine own felicity. < 

The gleanings of the sumptuous board. 

Convey’d by some indulgent fair. 

Are in a nook of safety stored. 

And not dispensed till thou art there. 

In stately hall and rustic dome. 

The gaily robed and homely poor 
Will watch the hour when thou shalt come. 

And bid thee welcome to the door. 

The Herdsman on the upland hill. 

The Ploughman in the hamlet near. 

Are prone thy little paunch to fill. 

And pleased thy little psalm to hear. 

The Woodman seated on a log 

Ilis meal divides at ween the three, 

And now himself, and now his dog. 

And now, he casts a.erumb to thee. 

For thee a feast the Schoolboy strews 
At noontide, when the form \s forsook; 

A worm to thee the Delver throws. 

And Angler when he baits his hook. 

At tents where tawny Gipsies dwell, ? 

In woodsiwhere Hunters chase the hind, 

And at the Hermit’s lonely cell. 

Host thou some crumbs of comfort find. 

f 

are thy little wants forgot 
In Beggar’s hut or Crispin’s stall; 

The Miser only feeds thee not, 

Who suffers ne’er a crumb to fall. 1 j ' 

The Youth who strays, ^jyith dark design,,. > „ 

To make each well-stored jest a prey. 

If dusky hues denote them thine. 

Will draw his pilfering hand away. 

The 
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The Finch a spangled robe may war. 

The Nightingale delightful sing, 

The hark ascend most high in air. 

The Swallow fly most swift on wing, 

The Peacock’s plumes in pride may swell. 

The Farrot prate eternally, 

But yet no bird man,loves so well. 

As tbou with thy simplicity.’—p, S3. 

Among many’affectionate tributes to the kind family in uhose 
seivicc lie has spent so many years, not the worst are some 
liues occasioned by the death of Miss Sadlict Biueie, written a 
few months afterwards (Dec. 1826) at Tours 

* Thou wort miss’d in the group when the eye look’d around. 

And miss’d by the ear was thy voice in the sound; 

Thy chamber was darksome, ihy bell was uniting. 

Thy footstep unheard, aud thy lyre un>ti ung ; 

A stillness prcmil'd at the mournful repast; 

Tn tears was the eye on thy vacant seat ca^t: t 

Each scene wearing gloom, and each brow bearing care, 

Too plainly denoted that death had been theie. 

# * * * * 

To earth we consign’d thee, and made an advance. 

The thought to beguile, to the vineyards of Fiance. 

But ’(would not be cheated; of all that was iare, 

Fond nature kept whispering a wish thou could’st share: 

No air softly swelling, no chord struck with glee, 

But awoke in the bosom remembrance of thee. 

Even now, as the cold winds adown the leaves bring. 

We sigh that our flow’rot jvas blighted in spring.’ —p. 328. 

We now return to Mr. Southey’s pieface—which, after the 
sentences already quoted from it, thus proceeds : 

‘ Moreover, T considered that as the age of reason had commenced, 
and we were advancing with quick step in the March of Intellect, 
Mr. Jones would in all likelihood be the last versifier of his class— 
something might properly be said of his predecessors, the poets in low 
life, who with more or less good fortune had obtained notice in their 
day ; here would be matter for an introductory essay, not uninterest¬ 
ing in itself, and contributing soracljiing towards our literary history; 
and if I could thuB render some little service to a man of more tjum 
oidinary worth, (for such, upon the best testimony, Mr. Jones appeared 
to be,) it Would he something not to be repented of.’—p. 12. 

Every one wilj rejoice that Mr. Southey has been led to write the 
essay thus introduced; but wA at least, cannot agree with him in 
thinking it likely, that John Jones will be the last versifier of his 
class. It will take,' we suspect, a long while before the man li of 
hitelkct cun be productive of such sweeping effects—aud vie aie 
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quite sure, neither Mr. Southey nor we shall live to see the day. In 
spite of the diligence with which tin? self-elected schoolmasters are 
now scattering abroad their dry husks, we do not consider it as at 
all probable that, among those in the humbler classes of society 
who acquire the power of reading, the gri^ait majority will ever 
be satisfied with such fare. Their shainefully crude and wofully 
dulLcompendiums of the omne swbile, however gravely and even 
pompously" lauded by authorities which ought to have been far 
above such condescensions, will soon run out their little hour 
and sleep with the trunkmaker. The solid wholesome literature 
of England will resume its rights; and, as thefcircle of cultivation 
wideus, extend its influence, at once expanding the intellectual, 
and concentrating and purifying the moral energies of unborn 
readers. The great body of mankind must at all times continue, 
in the words of John Jones, 

* To earn, before they eat, their bread.' 

Say the diffusers of Useful Knowledge* what they choose, the 
literature most serviceable, and most acceptable too, to hard¬ 
working men, will ever be that which tends to elevate and hu¬ 
manize the heart, through its appeals to the imagination; and the 
great poets who have ennobled our language will hardly possess 
more readers than they have hitherto done, without haviug their 
imitators increased in at least an equal proportion. The truth is, 
that several humble poets have very recently published volumes, 
which would have attracted more notice than Mr. Jones’s—but 
that ‘ carent vate sacro ’— they have not been sb fortunate as to 
come before the world with prefaces from pens such as Mr. 
Southey's. We allude in particular to the poor cobbler of Chi¬ 
chester, Charles Crocker, and John Wright, who describes himself 
as * illiterate in the largest sense, never having had but six 
months’ schooling in veiy early life,’ and who has contrived, 
amidst the severest toils of a cotton manufactory at Glasgow, to 
embody images of rifial scenery and trains of nioral reflection, in 
stanzas, some of which would have done no discredit to more 
distinguished names. * 

In the * Introductory Essay on the lives and woiks of our un¬ 
educated Poets,’ which will float John Jones to posterity, the 
Editor has by no means exhausted his subject, but lie has selected 
an interesting and multifarious bead-rollof specimens j for example, 
' a Thames Waterman—a farm-servant from Wiltshire—a village 

* N. B.—-A. Frenchmans libel on the greatest of Knglish philosopher, hi whidb, 
sJntetr alia, it is insinuated that his mental faculties had lost their vigour before 
he thought of wrtflutfipa theological .subjects, has be Ai literally translated, and pub¬ 
lished as the'* liife ##' Newton,* by the Society for the Diffusion bi Vk/uI Know* 

fedffe. 'd, ' ’» 1 
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cobbler from the neighbourhood of Birmingham—a journeyman 
shoemaker of Woodstock-—a milk-woman, and a maker of tobacfco- 
pipes, both from his own native city of Bristol. The names of 
Duck, Woodhouse, Bennet, ami even the more recent ones of 
Ann \ earsley and John Frederic Bryant, have probably never 
met the eye of many who will read Mr' Southey’s account of 
them; but the name, at least, of John Taylor, must be sufficiently 
familiar to them all, 1 The water poet’ enjoyed in his day greater 
celebrity than tlffe whole of the rest pul together; his talents were 
of a higher order than auy of theirs—’hi« life more picturesque, 
his experience and. information much wider; his writings out of 
sight more numerous, various, ?ind vigorous ;—and he occupies a 
proportionate space in the Essay of the Poet .Laureate, who thus 
introduces him: 

‘ The distinction between the language of high and low life could 
not be broadly marked, till our language was fully formed, in the 
Elizabethan age : then the mother tongue of the lower classes ceased 
to be the language of composition ; that of the peasantry was anti¬ 
quated, that of the inferior citizens had become vulgar. It was not 
necessary that a poet should be learned in Greek and Latin, but it 
was that he should speak the language of polished society. 

‘ Another change also, in like manner widening the intellectual 
distinctions of society, had by that time taken place. In barbarous 
ages the lord had as little advantage over his vassal in refinement of 
mind as of diction. War was his only business ; and war, even in the 
brightest days of chivalry, tended as surely to brutalize the feelings of 
the chiefs, and render their hearts callous, as the occupations of hus¬ 
bandry did to case-harden and coarsen the hind and the herdsman; 
but Vhen arts and luxuries (of that allowable kind for which a less 
equivocal term is to be desired) had found their way from cloisters 
into courts and castles, an improvement, as well of intellect as of man¬ 
ners, rapidly ensued. Then, also, the relations of states became more 
complicated, and^ courts in consequence more politic : the minds of 
the great grew at the same time more excursive and more reflecting; 
and in the relaxation which they sought in poetry, something more 
was required than the minstrels afforded in their lays, whether of 
ribaldry or romance. Learning being scarce, they who possessed, a 
little were proud of exhibiting in their writings the extent of that small 
stock ; arid the patrons whom they*courted, and who themselves Were 
in the sa^ef^tege of intellectual culture, were flattered at being ad¬ 
dressed in strain which must have been unintelligible to the multi¬ 
tude. When literature revived, the same kind of pleasure which had * 
just before bee# given by a pedantic vocabulary, was ’produced by 
classical allusions, and imitations of ancient, or of Italian writers. 
The language than improved so suddenly, that it changed more in the 
course of one generation than it bad done in the two preceding cen¬ 
turies ; Elizabeth, whogrew up while it was comparatively barbarous, 
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Jived tosee it made capable of giving adequate expression to the 
loftiest conceptions of human imagination. Poets were then, perhaps, 
more abundant than they have been in any subsequent age until the 
present: and, as a necessary consequence of that abundance, all tricks 
of style were tried, and all fantasticalities of conceit abounded; they 
who were poets bv imitative desire or endeavour, putting forth their 
strength in artificial and ambitious efforts, while the true poets held 
the^rue course,—though the best df them did not always escape from 
what had thus been made the vice of their age.. , 

* The circumstances, therefore, of low breeding and defective edu¬ 
cation, were so unfavourable, that the first person who, in a certain 
degree overcame them, obtained great notoriety, and no inconsiderable 
share of patronage. This was John Taylor, the Water-Poet, a man 
who has long been more known by name than by his writings.’— 
p. 13—15. 

lie was born somewhere in Gloucestershire, in the year 1580, 
aud in due seasou put to the village school, where he proved, by 
his own account, no very hopeful scholar ;— 

‘ And reading but from possum to posset, 

There I was mired, and could no further get.’ 
lie was therefore taken from school and bound apprentice to a 
Thames waterman—as soon, probably, as he could handle a scull. 
This calling was most likely his own choice, for he was evidently 
a bold, hardy lad, fond of exertion and of sport, and nowise averse 
to danger; and in those days the waterman’s life had enough of 
all these elements of excitement, ft was, besides, a thriving oc¬ 
cupation. Greenwich was the favourite residence of the court; 
at London, the river was bestridden by only one narrow and in¬ 
convenient bridge ; there were no hackney coaches; the places of 
public amusement were almost all on the Surrey side; and, as 
Taylor says, * the number of watermen, and those that lived and 
were maintained by them, and by the only labour of the oar and 
scull, betwixt tbe bridge of Windsor and Gravesend, could not be 
fewer than forty thousand.’ There may be- Bome exaggeration 
here, but we must rernember, that in Elizabeth’s time the Thames 
had always been looked tfc as the great nursery of the navy. Every 
summer, during her wars, some two thousand of the watermen were 
employed in her ships; and in -her service Taylor himself made 
not, less than sixteen voyages, including the expeditions under 
Essex at Cadiz and .the Azores, fie might therefore have an- 
» n on need himself in his title-page as an old seaman, had that de¬ 
nomination sounded in those days more respectably than his own, 
JNio other occupation could have furnished him with more oppor¬ 
tunities of leisure for reading j and, idle as # he had been at school, 
he soon becameS very diligent reader. • ' —‘ 

4 There are many in these days/ says Mr. S., * who set up, hot alone-* 
•j . > . for 
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for simple authors in ptose dr rhyme, hut as critics by profession upon 
a much smaller stock of bOok'-knowledge than Taylor the Wafer* 

Poet had laid in.. 

41 1 care to get good books, and I take heed 

And care what I do either write or read. 

Godfrey of Bulloyne, well by Fairfax done ; 

Bn Bartas, that much love hath rightly won; 

Old Chaucer, Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Nash,— 

I dipt my finger where they used to wash. 

Of histories I have perused some store, 

As no man of my function hath done more. 

The Golden Legend I did overtoss, 

And found the gold mixt with a deal of dross. 

I have read Plutarch’s Morals and his Lives, 

And like a bee suckt honey from those hives. 

Josephus of the Jews, Knowles of the Turks, 

Marcus Aurelius, and Guevara’s works; 

Lloyd, Grimstone, Montaigne, and Suetonius, 
f $4grippa, whom some call Cornelius, 

/ Grave Seneca and Cambden, Purchas, Speed, 

Old monumental Fox and Holinshed; 

And that sole Book of Books which God hath given, 

The blest eternal Testaments of Heaven, 

That I bare read, and 1 with rare confess 
Myself unworthy of such happiness.”—p. xxv. 

But Taylor bad had other helps besides reading. The old 
* license of wit* on the Thames, which lasted even as late as Hr. 
Johnson’s time, was then in its most palmy state, and afforded an 
excellent school for the sort of ability which he possessed. His 
culling on the river brought* him into constant intercourse with 
persons of all descriptions. He could hardly pursue it without 
being a habitual visiter of the theatres on the hank-side; and, au 
uethe mind being thus fed and stimulated, ere long the jolly water¬ 
man began to attiact notice by bis thymes.. 

“ l that in quiet, in the days of yore, 

Bid get my living at the healthful oar, 

And with content did live, and sweat, and row. 

Where, like the tide, my purse did ebb and flow; 

My fare was good, 1 thank my bounteous fares. 

And pleasure made me careless of my cares. 

The watry element, most plentiful, 

Supplied me daily with the par and scull; 

And what the water yielded, I with mirth l 
Did spend upon th^ element of earth. 

Until at length a strange poetic vein, 

As strange a way possest my working brain.”—p. xxiii. 

• The business of the waterman bad much fallen off before Taylor 

became 
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became known for his verses. The peaceful policy of James had 
put an end to the annual drain fe>* the sea service; and, as mis- 
fortunes seldom come single, several of the players’ companies had 
removed to the Middlesex side of the river—$o that there weic 
more hands than before, and less work to he divided among them. 
Taylor therefore hoped, that, by occasional broadsides and pam¬ 
phlets, he might eke out his means of subsistence; and, in effect, 
this subsidiary trade of his appears to have been crowned with 
very considerable success. • 

* The manner in which h*e published his books, which were sepa¬ 
rately of little bulk, was to print them at his own cost, make presents 
of them, and thpn hope for “ sweet remuneration’' from the persons 
whom he had thus delighted to honour. This mode of publication was 
not regarded in those days so dose akin to mendicity as it would now 
he deemed; pec&niary gifts of trifling amount being then given and 
accepted, where it would now he deemed ati insult to offer, and a dis¬ 
grace to receive them..... Ben Jonson is one of the persons to whom 
he declares himself “ much obliged for many undeserved courtesies 
received from him,»and from others by his favour.” And in a Dedi¬ 
cation to Charles I. he says, “ My gracious Sovereign, yc&r Majesty’s 
poor undeserved seivant, having formerly oftentimes presented to 
your Highness many such pamphlets, the best fruits of my lean and 
9teril invention, always your princely affability and bounty did express 
and manifest your royal and generous disposition ; and your gracious 
father, of ever blessed and famous memory, did not only like and 
encourage, but also more than reward the barren gleanings of my 
poetical inventions.” 

‘ The Earl of Holdernesse was one of his good patrons, and moved 
King James to bestow a place upon him. What this place was docs 
not appear in his writings, nor hav* his biographers Btated: one 
office, which must have been much to his liking, he held at the Tower, 
by appointment of Sir William Wade; it was that of receiving for the 
lieutenant his perquisite of ” two black leathern bottles or bombards 
of wine,” (being in quantity six gallons,) from every ship that brought 
wine into the rive-’ Thames, a custom which had continued at that 
time more than 800 yfcars. This was a prosperous part elf Taylor’s 
life, and if he did not write like Homer in those days, it was not for 
any failure in drinking like Agamemnon. He says— 

” Ten years almost the place I did retain, 

And gleaiied great Bacchus' blood from France and Spain ; 
Few ships my visitation did escape. 

That brought the sprightfui liquor of the grape; 

My bottles and myself did oft agree. 

Full to the top, all merry came we three! 

Yet always 't war my chance, in, Bacchus’ spite, 

To come into the Towbr unfox’d, upright." 

* But the spirit of reform was abroad: the merchants complained 

‘ ’ " that* 
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that the bottles were made bigger than they used to be, and “ waged 
law” with the lieutenant; and |iad it not been for the Wine-Poem’s 
exertions, in finding and bringing into court those witnesses, who 
could swear to the size of the bottles for fifty years, they would have 
carried their cause. Poor Taylor was ill-rewarded for his services; 
no sooner had he established the right, than the office winch he had 
held was put to sale, and he was discharged because he would not buy 
it. I would not," he says, “ or durst not, venture upon so un- 
honest a novelty, it being sold indeed at so high a rate, that whoso 
bought it must pajr thrice the value of it.” ’—p. 28—32. 

Mr. Southey’s extracts are all fiom * The Works of J. Taylor, 
the Water-Poet; being Sixty-three in Number, collected into 
One Volume by the Author, 1(130;”—a volume * of a nonde¬ 
script size, which may be called sexto, the sheet being folded into 
six leaves,’ and containing G‘00 pages. But the author lived 
twenty-four years after 1630, and published a great deal more— 
some account of which we hope we may yet look for. The pro¬ 
ductions actually collected appear to be of the most heterogeneous 
sort—of'mjteuglhs and on all subjects : epitaph-? -epithalamium— 
song—serious, comic, serio-comic, didactic, narrative, 
descriptive, and downright rampant nonsense, of which last we 
have one specimen, in the Cainbystvs* vein truly : 

" Think’st thou a wolf thrust through a sheepskin glove, 

Can make me take this goblin for a lamb ? 

Or that a crocodile in barley-broth 
Is not a dish to feast Don Belzebub ? 

Give me a medlar in a field of blue 
Wrapt up stigmatically in a dream, 

And 1 will send him to the gates of Dis, 

To cause him fetch a svford of massy chalk 
With which he won the fatal Theban field 
From Rome’s great mitred metropolitan.” 

‘ If any celebrated person died, he was ready with an elegy; and 
this sort of tribute always obtained the acknowledgment in expectation 
of which it was offered. But it is evident tligt he delighted in ac¬ 
quiring knowledge, and took pleasure in composition for its own sake, 
as in the exercise of a talent which he wSs proud to possess. His 
Memorial of all the English monarch*, from Brute to King Charles, 
was probably composed as much from this motive as to imprese upon 
his own memory the leading facts of English history; then a set of 
miserable portraits cut in wood, without the shadow of resemblance 
till we come to bluff King Henry VIII,, fitted it for popular and per- . 
haps for profitable sale. It is probably, from this bald and meagre 
chronicle in rhyme, which, for the subject, is likely to have been more 
common than any other of his tracts, that the cotrtuiqnly expressed 
opinion of his writings hits been drawn, as if they were wholly worth¬ 
less, and not above the pitch of a bellman’s verses. But a more in¬ 
jurious 
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jurious opinion has seldom been formed ; for Taylor bad always words 
at vyill, and wit also wheu the subject admitted of its display. His 
account of the Books in the Old and New Testament, is in the same 
creeping strain. The best specimen of his historical verses is en¬ 
titled God's Manifold Mercies in the Miraculous Deliverance of our 
Church of England, from the year 1565 until this present 1630, par¬ 
ticularly and briefly described. This is in a series of what some late 
writers have conveniently called quatorzains,* to distinguish them 
from sonnets of proper structure: they are introduced thus:— 

“ There was a Byll in Rome was long a breeding, 

Which Bull proved*little better than a Calf; 

Was sent to England for some better feeding. 

To fatten in hia Holiness* behalf. 

The virtues that this Beast of Babel had 
In thundering manner was to bann.and curse; 

Rail at the Queen as it were raging mail; 

Vet, God be thanked, she was ne’er the worse. 1 * 

‘ He goes through the scries of treasons which the bull produced, 
down to the Gunpowder-plot, and concludes with this Thanksgiving. 

“ And last &f all, with heart and hands erected,.,''' 

Thy dumb doth magnify thy name, 0 ( Lord. r v 
Thy Providence preserved, thy Power prot6t&ed 
Thy planted Vine, according to thy word. 

My God! what shall 1 render unto Thee, 

For all thy gilts bestowed on me always ? 

Love and unfeigned thankfulness shall be 
Ascribed for thy mercies, all my days. 

To Thee, my Priest, my Prophet, and my King, 

My Love, my Counsellor and Comforter, 

To thee alone, I only praises sing, 

For only Thou art my Deliverer. 

All honour, glory, power, and praise, thefeforo, 

Ascribed be to Thee for evermore.” 

‘ Theso are no mean verses. Indeed, in every general Collection 
of the British Poets, there are authors to be found, whose pretensions 
to a place there are much feebler than what might be advanced on 
behalf of Taylor the Water-Poet. Sometimes he has imitated the 
strongly markod manner or Josuah Silvester; sometimes George 
Withers pedestrian strain; in admiring imitation of which latter 
poet, (and not with any hostile or Envious feeling, as has somewhere 
been erroneously stated,) he. composed a piece which he called Taylor’s 
Motto,—the Motto (which is his only opposition to Wither) being, 
\Ef habeoy et caroo , ct euro. There is in Wither, when in his saner mind 
and better mood, a felicity of expression, a tenderness of feeling, and 

* ‘ It is remarkalife, that Mr. Wordsworth should have cast his Ecclesiastical 
Sketches in a form so nearly similar. The coincidence ^for 1 know Mr. Wordsworth 
had never seen Taylor’s works, nor heard of ibis portion of them) may seem to show 
the peculiar fitness of this form for what may be called memorial poetry.* 
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an elevation of mind, far above the Water Poet's pitqh; nevertheless, 
Taylor’s Motto is lively, curious^ and characteristic) as weU of the age 

as of the writer.He has imitated Chaucer in a catalogue of birds, 

which, though mostly a mere catalogue, has some sweet lines in it; 
and in other places he enumerates the names of rivers, the variety 
of diseases, and, more curiously and at greater length, the different 
trades and callings which were exercised in his days. Like poor Fal¬ 
coner, he made use also of his nautical vocabulary in verse, 

“ You brave jNcptunians, you saltwater crew, 

Sea-pldughing mariners, I speak to you: 

From hemp you for yourselves and others gain 
Your spritsah, foresail, topsail, and your main, 

Top, and top-gallant, and your mizen abaft, 

Your coursers, bonnets, drabblers, foie and aft, 

The sheets, tacks, boliens, braces, halliers, tyes, 

Shrouds, ratlings, lanyards, tackles, lifts, ana gies, 

Your martlines, ropeyarns, gaskets, and your stays, 

These for your use, small hemp-seed up doth raise: 

The buoy-rope, boat-rope, quest-rope, cat-rope, port-rope, 
‘tee bucket-rope, the boat-rope, long oi* short rope, 

’teft entering -rope, the top-rope, and the rest, 

Which you that are acquainted with know best.”—p. 35. 

* Among his exhibitions of metre are some sonnets, as he calls 
them, composed upon one rhyme: one little piece in which all the 
lines rhyme upon ConcU, and another in which crudities is the key¬ 
word,—levelled against the same poor inoffensive humourist, who, 
ridiculous as he was, and liked to make himself, is nevertheless en¬ 
titled to some respect for his enterprising spirit, bis perseverance, and 
his acquirements ; and to some compassion for bis fate. It may be 
more worthy of notice, that fludibra&tie rhymes are to be found in 
the Water-Poet’s works : thefre may be earlier specimens, and pro¬ 
bably are, for Taylor possessed *m imitative rather than inventive 
talent; but this is the earliest that I have seen.'—p. 44. 


We cannot but ex pi ess some surprise at the concluding sen¬ 
tence of the above extiact. Surely the species of jingle, which 
has won the name of Hudibrastic, forms the veiy staple of Skelton. 

The Water-Poet was alieady an established favourite with the 
public, when, in 1616, his slining spirit led him to engage its 
notice by smother soil of adventure, which, duriug his subsequent 
life, he frequently repeated. In those days, the men of his order 
were, indeed, no fiesh-water sailors; and, when there were no 
longer an Elizabeth and m Essex to carve out warlike work foi* 
them, they were at no loss to devise schemes of needless ana 
profitless peril for themselves. Another versifier of the time, 
S. Rowlands, enumerates some of the most famous of these. 

* Ferris gave eftuse of vulgar wonderment, 

When unto Bristow in a boat lie went: 


Another 
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Another with his sculler ventured more, 

That rowed to Flushing frqpi our English shore: 
Another did devise a wooden whale 
Which unto Calais did from Dover sail: 

Another with his oars and slender wherry 
From London unto Antwerp o’er did ferry: 
Another, maugre fickle fortune’s teeth, 
flowed hence to Scotland»and arrived at Leith/ 


These were all, it seems, wagering adventures^ and the Watei- 
Poet soon became celebrated as the most audacious of such life- 
gamblers. llis first cast was that of which he has published ail 
account with this title — 1 Taylor’s Travels ; three weeks, three 
days, and three hours’ observations from London to Hamburgh 
in Germany, amongst Jews and Gentiles; with descriptions of 
Towns and Towers, Castles and Citadels, artificial Gallowses 
and natural Hangmen.’ He performed a second whcrry-tiip of 
the same sort to the coast of Germany in l(il7; and in 1G IS, 
some considerable excursion being now, we suppose* a regular 
pait of his summer's work, he laid and won a wager attained with 
less of sciious peril, namely, to walk afoot from. London to 
Edinburgh, * not cairying any money to or Itgj neither begging, 
bon owing, or asking meat, chink, or lodging/ Of tliis expedition 
also he put forth an account, partly in verse and partly iu prose, 
(like the more celebrated Voyage of Bachatimont and La 
Chapelle,) entitled * The Pennyhss Pilgrimage, or Money! 
Perambulation of the King's Majesty’s Water-Poet/ 


ess 


This journey/ says lie, ‘ was undertaken, neither in imitation or 
emulation of any man, but only devised by myself, on purpose to make 
trial of my friends, both in tin* kingdom of England and that of 
Scotland, and because f would be an eye-witness of divers things 
which I had heard of that country. And wherhas many shallow- 
brained critics do lay an aspersion on me that I was set on by others, 
or that I did undergo this project either in malice or mockery of 
Master Benjamin fonson, 1 vow, by the faith of a Christian, that 
their imaginations are* all wild; for he is a gentleman to whom I am 
so much obliged, for many .undeserved oourtesies that l have received 
from him, and from others by his favour, that I durst never to be so 
impudent or ingrateful, as either to suffer any man’s persuasions, or 
mine own instigation, to make me to make so bad a requital for so 
much goodnass. -*-pp. 40,47. 

The undertaking, after all, was, not a very arduous one Taylor 
had friends on the road; his reputation was general—I ub wit was 
ready—and, moreover, he had nis man, and a suinpter mule to 
accompany him. » 

“ There in my knapsack to pay hunger’s fees, * 

1 had good bacon, bisket, neat’* tongue, cheese, 

* von. xwv* no. lxxxvii. r 


With” 
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With roses, barberries, of each conserves* 

And mithdelate that vigorous health preserves; 

And, 1 intreat you take these words for no lies, 

I had good aquavita, rosasolies, 

With sweet ambrosia, the gods’ own drink, 

Most excellent gear for mortals, as I think.” 

‘ Thus provided he set forth, baiting and lodging as he went with 
friend or acquaintance, or at the* cost or invitation of good-natured 
strange* s. He says— 

“ I made nay legs my oars, and rowed by land.” 

But he, and probably bis man too, had been more used to ply their 
arm* than their legs, for they were poor pedestrians ; and had nearly 
foundered by the time they reached Haven try. It had been a wet and 
windy day, and meeting w ith something like Tom Drum's entertain¬ 
ment from the hostess of the Horse-shoe in that town, who had “ a 
great w art rampant on her snout,” they were fain 

- ... — “ to hobble seven miles more. 

The way to Dunchureh, foul with diit and mire, 

Able, 1 think, both man and horse to tire : 

On Dunsmore-heatb, a hedge doth then enclose 
Grounds on the right-hand, there l did repose. 

Wit’s whetstone, Want, then made us quickly learn 
With knives to cut down rushes and green fern, 

Of which we made a field-bed in the held, 

Which sleep and rest and much content did yield. 

There with my mother Earth I thought it fit 
To lodge.— 

My bed was curtained with good wholesome ail’s, 

And being weary, l went up no stairs; 

The sky my canopy ;» bright Phoebe shin’d ; 

Sweet bawling Zephyrus breath’d gentle wind ; 

In heaven’s star-chamber I did lodge that night, 

Ten thousand stars me to my bed did light. 

There burricadoed with a bank lay we, 

Below the lofty branches of a tree. * 

There my bedfellows and companions *were, 

My man, my horse, a bull, four raws, two steer; 

But yet for all this most confused rout, 

We had no bed-staves, yet we fell not out. 

Thus Nature, like an ancient free upholster, 

Did furnish us with bedstead, bed, and bolster; 

And the kind skies (for which high Heaven be thanked 1 ) 
Allowed us a large covering, and a blanket.” -p. 47 * 

At Coventry the Water Poet was entertained for three days by 
Philemon Holland, famous in his day, * who used, in translation, 
more paper and few<* pens than any other writer before or 
since 5’ and who * would not let Suetonius be TranquiUus.’ lie 

encountered 
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encountered equal hospitality at Lichfield, and at Adlington, neat' 
Macclesfield, under die roof of Sir Urien Leigh, who disdained 
not to receive him at his own table, though lie had not 4 shifted a 
shirt ’ since he left London. Sir Urien provided him with letters of 
recommendation onwards; and at Manchester, in particular, he 
seems to have been welcomed with a superabundance of. * good 
provant/ 

4 Their loves they on the tenter-hooks did rack, 

Roast, boiled, baked, too—too much, white, claret, sack; 
Nothing they thdught too heavy or too hot; 

Cann followed cann, and pot succeeded pot7 
Thus riotously he progressed until he reached the Scotch border, 
at which point, the inspiration of Ceres and Bacchus considerably 
failing hini, he leaves off his rhyme, and continues the narrative in 
prose. lie seems to have been * sore bested,* as the ballads 
nave it, between the Esk, and Edinburgh, which 1 wished, long- 
expected, and famous city’ he reached on the 13th of August, 
having started fr^m London on the 14th of July. 

4 1 entered like Pierce Pennyless, altogether raoneyl#i||isut, I thank 
God, not friendless; for, being there, for the time eg iby stay, I might 
borrow—if any man would lend; spend—if X could get; beg—if I had 
the impudence; and steal—if I durst venture the price of a hanging. 
But my purpose was to house my horse, and to suffer him and my 
apparel to lie in durance, or lavender, instead of litter, till such time 
as I could meet with some valiant friend that would desperately dis¬ 
burse. Walking thus down the street, (my body being tired with 
travel, and my mind attired with moody, muddy, Moor-ditch melan¬ 
choly,) my contemplation did devoutly pray, that I might meet one or 
other to prey upon, being willing to^ake any slender acquaintance of 
any map whatsoever; viewing and circumviewiug every man’s face I 
met, as if I meant to draw his picture; but all my acquaintance was 
non est inventus: (pardon me, reader, that Latin is none of my own, I 
swear by Priscian’s pericranium, an oath which I have ignorantly 
broken many time 0 !)« At last I resolved that the next gentleman that 
I met withai, should* be acquaintance whether he would or ho: and 
presently fixing mine eyas upon a gentleman-like object, I looked on 
him as if X would survey something through him, and make him ray 
perspective. And he much musing at my gazing, and I much gazing 
at his musing,, atlaethe crossed* the way and made toward me, and 
then I made down the street from him, leaving him to encounter with 
my man, who earag after me, leading my horse ; whom he thus ac¬ 
costed: “ My friend,” quoth he,. 7 doth yonder gentleman” (meaning 
me) “ know me, that, he looks so wistly on me ?” “ Truly, Sir," said 
my man, “I think riot: but my master is a stranger come from Lon¬ 
don, and would gladly unset some acquaintance to direct him where he 
may have lodging and horse-meat.” Presently the gentleman (being 
of a generous disposition) overtook me, with unexpected and unde* 

p 2 served 
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served courtesy, brought me to a lodging, and caused my horse to. be 
put into his own stable: whilst we, discoursing over apint of Spanish, 
I related so much English to him, as made him lend me ten shillings: 
(his name was Master John Maxwell,) which money, I am sure, was 
the first that I handled after I came from out the walls of London.’—pi. 55. 

This good-natured stranger walked about the city with Taylor. 
The Water-Poet bad seen many fortresses in Germany, the 
Netherlands, Spain and England, but all, he thought, must give 
place to Edinburgh Castle, both for strength and situation. Nor 
was his admiration less for the High Street. 

* The fairest and goodliest that ever his eyes beheld, as well as 
the largest that he had ever heard of; the buildings being all of 
■ squared stone, five, six, and seven stories high, and many bye-lanes 
hnd closes on each side of the way, wherein are gentlemen's houses, 
much fairer than the buildings in the High Street; for in the High 
Street the merchants and tradesmen do dwell; but the gentlemen's 
mansions and goodliest houses are obscurely founded in the aforesaid 
lanes; the walls are eight or ten feet thick, exceeding strong, not 
built for ajlz^, a week, or a month, or a year, but from antiquity to 
posterity, ^'^many ages.!—-p. 57. 

Here John soon found or made abundance of acquaintances, 
who seem to, have been right liberal, not ouly of their wine and 
ale, but of * bullets of gold/ wherewith they amply ‘ replenished 
the vastity of an empty purse.’ He dwells with special delight 
on a dinner given to him at Burnt-Island, by Master Robert Hay, 
Groom of bis Majesty's Chamber, and some other gentlemen, 
Scotch and English; and here he introduces an anecdote of his 
earlier life which well illustrates the utility and capacity of that 
piece of dress which served Hpdibras for a commissariat-waggon. 

‘ I know not upon what occasion they began to talk of being at sea 
in former times, and I (amongst the rest) said, I was at the taking of 
Cades: whereto an English gentleman replied, that he was the next 
good voyage after at the Islands. I answered him that I was there 
alsb. He demanded in what ship I was? I told him in the Rainbow 
of the Queen’s: why (quoth he) do you not know ine ? I Avas in the 
same ship, and my name is W$jtherington. Sir, said I, I do remember 
the name well; hut by reason that it is near two-and-twenty years 
since I saw you, I may well forget the knowledge of you. Well; said 
he, if you were in that ship, I pray you tell me some remarkable 
token that happened in the voyage; whereupon I told him two Or 
three tokens, which he did know to be true. Nay, then, said I, I will 
tell you another, which (perhaps) you have not forgotten. As our 
ship and the rest of the fleet did ride at anchor at the Isle of Fiores, 
foff-of the isles of the Azoreg,) there were some fourteen men and 
b^ of our ship that for ljpvelty would go ashore,, and see what fruit 
the island did bear, and what entertainment it would ;yield us: so 
being landed, we went up and down and could find notlang but stones, 

* v - '■ 1 - . heath, 
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heath, and moss, where we expected oranges, lemons, figs,musk-millions, 
and potatoes: in the mean space th» wind did blow so stiff, and the 
sea was so extreme rough, that our ship-boat could not come to the 
land to fetch us, for fear she should be beaten in pieces against the 
rocks; this continued five days, so that wo were almost famished for 
Want of food; but at the last, (I, squandering up and down,) by the 
providence of God, I happened into a cave or poor habitation, where I 
found fifteen loaves of bread, each of the quantity of a penny loaf in 
England ; I, having a valiant stomach of the age of almost a hundred 
and twenty hours breeding*fell to, and ate two loaves and never said 
grace; and as I was about to make a horse-loaf t>f the third loaf, I did 
put twelve of them into my breeches, and my sleeves, and so went 
mumbling out of the cave, leaning iny back against a tree, when upon 
the sudden, a gentleman came to me, and said, friend, what are you 
eating ? Bread (quoth J). For God’s sake, said he, give me some! 
With that I put my baud into my breech, (being my best pantry,) 
and I gave him a loaf, which he received with many thanks, and said 
that if ever he could requite it he would. 1 had no sooner told, this 
tale, but Sir Heniy Witherington did acknowledge himself to be.the 
man that I had given the loaf unto two-and-twenty’^ears before: 
where 1 found the proverb true, that men hav$ more privilege than 
mountains in meeting.'—p. 59 — 81 . 1 ' 

Taylor now proceeded to Stirling, designing to spend two or three 
days at the scats of the Bail of Marr and Sir William Murray of 
Abercairney ; but as he went on, he learned that these * honourable 
friends’ were gone to the great hunting on the Brae of Marr; and 
was told that, if lie made haste, he might overtake them at Brechin. 
The Water-Poet’s curiosity was roused, and he pursued them 
manfully 1 by strange ways, over mountains and rocks—‘ the 
way so uneven, stony, and full of b<Jgs, quagmires, and long heath, 
that a dog with three legs would there outrun a horse with four.’ 
In short, he never came up with his friends until, ‘ with extreme 
travail,’ he had reached their wild encampment on the Brae of Marr, 
‘ Which is a large country, all composed of such mountains, that 
Shooter’s Hill, Gad’J Hill, Highgate Hill, Hampstead Hill, Birdtop 
Hill, or Malvern Hills, are but mole-hills in comparison, or like a liver 
or gizzard upon a capon’s wing, in respect of the altitude of their 
tops, or perpendicularity pf their bottoms.’ 

■ Here he found his friends * with lords and ladies, and hundreds 
of knights, esquires, and followers,’ all in the dress of the country, 
which lie very quaintly describes, and adds— 

* Any man of what degree soever, that comes amongst them, must 
not disdain to wear it; for if they do, then they will disdain to hunt, 
or willingly to bring on their dogs: but if men "be kind unto them and 
be in their habit, then are they conquered with kindness, and the sport 
will be plentiful*’ - ■ 

^ The Water-Poet was forthwith put into ‘ this shape,* and 
therein equipped, he remained twelve days, faring plentifully, and 
. : partaking 
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partaking heartily in the 9port of the Tiuchell-hunt, without 
seeing all the time 1 either htfuse, corn-field, or habitation, dr 
any creature but deer, wild horses, wolves (?), and the like/ 

‘ I thank my good Lord Erskin, ho commanded that I should always 
be lodged in hi» lodging, the kitchen being always on the side of a bank, 
many kettles and pots bailing, and many spits turning and winding, 
with great variety of cheer;—as yenison baked, sodden, roast, and 
stewed; beef, mutton, goats, kid, hares, fiesh salmon, pidgeons, hens, 
capons, chickens, ‘partridges, moorecoots., heathcorks, caperkeliies, 
and termagants ; good ale, sack, white anti claret, tent (or allegant), 
with most potent aqua vitae. All these, and more than these, we had 
continually, in superfluous abundance, caught by falconers, fowleis, 
fishers, and brought by my lord’s tenants ami purveyors to victual our 
camp, which consisteth of fourteen or fifteen huudred men and horses. 
The manner of the hunting is this : ti\ c or six hundred men do rise 
early in the morning, arid thev do disperse themselves dims ways, 
and seven, eight, or ten milps compass; they do bring or chase in the 
deer in many herds, (two, three, or four hundred in a herd,) to such 
and such a place, as the noblemen shall appoint them. Then, when 
day is coma, the lords and gentlemen of their companies do ride or 
go to the said places, sometimes wading up to the middle through 
bournes and rivers ; and then they, being come to the place, do lie 
down on the ground, till those foresaid scouts, which are called the 
Tinckhell, do bring down the deer. But as the proverb says of a bad 
cook, so these Tinckhell men do like their own fingers; for besides 
their bows and arrows, which they eai’ry with them, we can hear now 
and then an arquelmss or a musket go oft', which they do seldom dis¬ 
charge in vain. Then, after we had stayed there three hours or there¬ 
abouts, we might perceive the deer appear on the hills round about us, 
(their heads making a show like a wood,) which, being followed close 
by the Tinckhell, are chased down into the valley where we lay; then 
all the valley on each side being waylaid with a hundred couple of 
strong Irish greyhounds, they are let loose as occasion serves upon a 
herd of deer, that with dogs, guns, arrows, dirks, and daggers, in the 
space of two hours, fourscore fat deer were slaiir. 

‘ If sport like this can on the mountains be, 

Where Phoebus* flames can never melt the snow, 

Then let who list delight in rales below, 

Sky-kissing mountain-pleasures are for me. 

What braver object can man’s eyesight see 
Than noble, worshipful, and worthy wights, 

As if they' were prepared for sundry fights, 

Yet all in sweet society agree ? 

Through heather, moss, ’mongsfc frogs and bogs and fogs, 
’Moogst craggy cliffs and thunder-batter’d hills, , 

Hares, hinds, bucks* roes, Mi chas’d by men and dogs, 

Where two hours* hunting fourscore fat deer kills. 

Lowland, your sports are Idw as is ydur seat! 

The highland games find minds are high and great. 


4 Being 
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* Being come to our lodgings, there was such baking, boiling, roast¬ 
ing, and stewing, as if Cook Ruffian bad been there to have scalded 
the devil in his feathers ; and after supper a fire of fir-wood as high 
as an indifferent may-pole ; for I assure you that the Earl of Marr 
will give auy man that is his friend, for thanks, as many fir-trees 
(that are as good as any ship’s masts in England) as are worth (if 
they were in any place near the Thames, or any other portable river) 
the best earldom in England or Scotland either ; for l dare affirm, he 
hath as many growing there as would serve for masts (from this time 
to the end of the world) fpr all the ships, caracLs, hoyes, galleys, 
boats, drumlers, barks, and water-crafts, that are now or can be in 
the world these forty years.*—pp. 04 > — 07 . 

Wc must pass over the circumstances of his return from this 
ultima Thule to London, as also the details of many succeeding 
perambulations, in the course of which he seems to have been 
munificently treated by many of the most eminent persons of his 
time, lie visited the unfoitunate Queen of Bohemia at Prague, 
when she had Prince Rupert in her arms; Tobias Mathew, the 
good olcl Aichbishop of York, made him dine with him another 
summer at his own table;—in a word, these various progresses 
all abound in anecdotes of icmarkable persons and manners now 
forgotten; so that it is to be wished Mr. Southey might be in¬ 
duced to make larger use of them than his present limits have 
permitted. Of all his adventures, the most desperate was that of 
going from London to Qucenborough iu a paper boat, with two 
stockfish tied to two walking-canes for oars. Roger Bird, a 
vintner, and probably not his own worst customer, was Taylor’s 
associate in this precious cnteiprise. 

* They took with them eight large*and well-blown bladders, which 
were found necessary in the course of half an hour; for before they 
had got three miles, the paper bottom fell to pieces, and they had only 
the skeleton of the boat to trust to, and their bladders, four on each 
side. There they sat, “ within six inches of the brim.’* 

“ Thousands of'people all the shores did hide, 

And thousands more did meet us on the tide, 

With scullers, oars, with ship-boats and with barges, 

To gaze on us they put themselves to charges. 

Thus did we drive, and dtfve the time away, 

Till pitohy night had driven away the day. 

The sun unto the under world was filed, 

The moon was loth to rise, and kept her bed; 

The stars did twinkle, hut the ebon clouds 
Their light, our sight, obscures and overshrouds. 

The tossing billows made our boat to caper. 

Our paper form scarce being form gf paper; 

The water four miles broad, no oars to row; 

Night dark, and where we were we did not know: 
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And thus ’twixt doubt and fear, hope and despair, 

I fell to work, and RogereBird to prayer ; *« 

* And as the surges up and down did heave us,' 

, He cried most fervently, ‘ Good Lord, receive us ! ' ” 

‘ Tailor tells us, honestly, that he prayed as much, hut he worked 
at ttye same time, which the poor wineman was not waterman enough 
to do; and having been on the water from Saturday, “ at evening 
tide,” till Monday morning, they 1 reached Queenborough j and he 
says, being r 

“ aland, 

I took jny fellow Roger by the hand; 

And both of us, ere we two steps did go. 

Gave thanks to God that had preserved us so; 

Confessing that his mercy us protected, 

Whenas we least deserved, and less expected,” 

4 They arrived on the fair day, when the mayor entertained all 
comers with bread, beer, and oysters. They presented him with the 
skeleton of their boat, which, 

“ to glorify that town of Kent, 

T, , He meant to hang up for a monumenf; ” 
but while he was feasting them, the country people tore it piecemeal, 
every man wishing to carry away a scrap as a memorial of this mad 
adventure.’—p. 77. 

When the civil war broke out, the loyal water-poet retired to 
Oxford, where he supported himself by keeping an eating-house, 
employed his pen valiantly against the Roundheads, and made 
himself, it is said, 1 much esteemed for his facetious company.’ 
Some humble humorist may commonly be found hanging on 
the skirts of au English university, half butt, half pet to the 

* young bloods ; 5 but neither Oxford uor Cambridge records such 

another non-graduate of this class as Taylor. When the royal 
cause was ruined, he returned to Westminster, and kept a public- 
house in Phoenix Alley, near .Long Acre. Here, after the king’s 
death, he set up a mourning crown for his sign j but this he soou 
found necessary to take down, and hung bis own effigies in its 
stead. His old age was healthful and m # erry ; be died in lfi54, 
in his seventy-fourth year, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Coveut Garden, with an epitaph somewhat in his own 
style;—- _ -h- i ’ 

“ Here lies the Water-Poet, honest John, 

Who rowed in the streams of Helicon; 

Where having many rocks and dangers past, 

He at the haven of Heaven arrived at last.” 

‘ There is a portrait of him (sjays Mr. S.) bearing date 1655; by his 
nephew, who was a painter^t Oxford^ and presented it to' tht Bodleian, 
where it was thought not unworthy of a place. He is represented in a 
black scull-cap, and black gown, or rather cloak. The countenance is 

described 
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described to me as one of well-fed rotundity; the eyes small, with an 
expression of cunning, into which th»ir natural shrewdness had pro¬ 
bably been deteriorated by the painter; their colour seems to have 
been hazel: there is scarcely any appearance of eye-brows; the lips 
have a slight cast of playfulness or satire- The brow is wrinkled, and 
he is in the fashion of mustachios, with a tuft of heard under the lip. 
The portrait now is, like the building in which it has thus long been 
preserved, in a state of rapid decay“ 1 hope," says the friend to 
whom I am obliged for this account of it, “ his vjsrse. is of a more 
durable quality:—for ut piglura poesis would annihilate him alto¬ 
gether.” 

‘ “ All making, marring, never-turning Time, 

To all that is, is period and is prime ; 

Time wears out Fortune, Love, and Death, and Fame.” 

So sung the Water-Poet:—it wore out him, and is now wearing out 
his picture and his works; and he is not one of those writers'for 
whom a palingenesia can be expected from their dust. Yet we have 
lately seen the whole of Herrick’s poems republished, a coarse-minded - 
and beastly writer, *whose dunghill, when the few flowers that grew 
therein had been transplanted, ought never to have beemjdisturbed. 
Those flowers indeed are beautiful and perenftlal; but they should 
have been removed from the filth and ordure in which they are em¬ 
bedded. There is nothing of John Taylor’s which deserves preser¬ 
vation for its intrinsic merit alone, but in the collection of his pieces 
which I have perused there is a great deal to illustrate the maimers 
of his age ; and as he lived more then twenty years after this collec¬ 
tion was printed, and continued publishing till the last, there is pro¬ 
bably much in bis uncollected works also which for the same reason 
ought to be preserved. 

* If the Water-Poet had been in a higher grade of society, and bred 
to some regular profession, he would probably have been a much less 
distinguished person in Lis generation. No spoon could have suited 
his mouth so well as the wooden one to which he was horn. His way 
of life was best suited to his character, nor could any regular educa¬ 
tion so fully have brought out the sort of talent which he possessed. 
Fortunately, also, he came into the world at the right time, and lived 
in an age when kings and queens condescended to notice him, nobles 
and archbishops admitted him to their table, and mayors and corpora¬ 
tions received him with civic honours/—p. 83—S4. 

We have dwelt so Jong on the Water-poet, that we must hurry 
over his successors; of whom, however, it is pleasing to find, not- 
:withstanding the reflection with which Mr. Southey concludes the 
life of Taylor, that hardly one failed to receive, in his day, a tole- 
able share of notice and assistance from his superiors in station. 

Stephen Duck (now hardly repneirfbered but by Swift’s mali¬ 
cious epigram) attracted by his verses, while a poor hardworking 
faim-8crvaut, die notice of a young Oxonian, by name Stanley,. 
* * - ' who 
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who gave him such encouragement, and such advice, that he at 
last deserved and obtained the patronage of Queen Caroline. 
Her Majesty settled SO?, a-year on him (which was then no poor 
provision), made him a yeoman of the guard, and soon afterwards 
keeper of her private library at Richmond, where he had apart¬ 
ments given him, ani was encouraged to pursue his studies with 
a view to holy prders His poems being published by subscrip- 
tipn, under the care of Mr. Spence, met with very considerable 
success; and. he himself was at length preferred to the living 
of Byfleet in Surrey, where he maintained the character of an 
exemplary parish priest; and long after his first celebrity bad 
worn itself out, was much followed as a preacher. Stephen 
united keen susceptibility of temperament with patience, mo¬ 
desty, and all those household virtues, which it has been the 
cant to proclaim hardly reconcileable with the impulses of the 
* mem divininr.’ But his end was unhappy: the sensibilities 
which originally drew him from obscurity, and for which, when his 
mind had been opened by instruction, he discovered himself to be 
gifted with no such powers of expression as could hold out the 
prospect of lasting distinction in literature, seem to have turned 
inwards with fatal violence. Placed in a situation of external 
comfort and respectability far beyond the warmest dreams of his 
youth—surrounded with honourable duties, which he discharged 
not only blamelessly, but with general applause—the one darling 
hope, on which his boyish heart had fastened its ambition, had 
withered, exactly as his reading and intercourse with the upper 
world had extended—he went mad, and drowned himself, near 
Reading, in 1756. The b<jpt of his verses are among the ear¬ 
liest of them; and no one can read some of the descriptions of 
rural life, so uulike the effusions of the pastoral-mongers, which 
they contain, without admitting that his original patrons had 
some reason to expect from his maturer pen * things that the 
world would not willingly let die/ A small specimen must suffice 
here:— 

* The birds salute us as to work vfle go, 

And with new life our bosoms seem to glow. 

On our right shoulder hangs the crooked blade, 

The weapon destined to uncloath the mead: 

Our left supports the whetstone, scrip, and beer. 

This for our scythes, and these ourselves to cheer. 

' And now the field designed to try our might 
At length appears and meets our longing sight. ** 

The grass and ground we view with careful eyp, 

To see which way the best advantage lies ; 

And, hero-like, each claims the foremost place. 

At first our labour seems a sportive race: 


With 
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With rapid force our sharpen’d blades we drive, 

► Strain every nerve, and blowvfor blow we give. 

All strive to vanquish, tho* the victor gains 
‘No other glory but the greatest pains. 

But when the scorching sun is mounted high, , 

And no kind barns with friendly shade are nigh. 

Our weary scythe^ entangle in the grass, 

While streams of sweat rufl trickling down apace ; 

Our sportive labour we too late lament, . 

And wish that strength again we vainly spent. 

* * * * ■ * ★ " 

With heat and labour tir’d* our scythes we quit, 

Search out a shady tree, and down we sit; > 

From scrip and bottle hope new strength to gain ; 

But scrip and bottle too are tried in vain. 

Down onr parch’d throats we scarce the bread can get, 

And, quite o’erspent with toil, but faintly eat; 

Nor can the bottle only answer all; 

The bottlcuand the beer are both too smalt, 

Time flows : again we rise from off the grass; 

Again each mower takes his proper place; 

Not eager now, as late, our strength to prove, 

But all contented regular to move. 

We often whet, and often view the sun; 

As often wish his tedious race was run. 

At length he veils his purple face from sight, 

And bids the weary labourer good night. 

Homewards we move, but spent so much with toil, 

We slowly walk and rest at every stile. 

Our good expecting wives, wfa> think we stay. 

Got to the door, soon eye us in the way. 

Then from the pot the dumpling’s eatch’d in haste, 

And homely by its side the bacon placed ; 

Supper and sleep by morn new strength supply, 

And out we set again, our work to try ; 

But not so early quite, nor quite so fast. 

As to our cost we did the morning past. 

Soon as the rising sun has drank the dew. 

Another scene is open to pur view: 

Our master comes, and at his heels a throng 
Of prattling females, arm’d with rake and prong; 

Prepar’d, whilst he is here, to make his hay, 

Or, if he turns his back, prepared to play; * 

But here, or gone,, sure of this comfort still,— 

Here's company, so they may chat their fill. 

Ah f were their, hands so active as their tongues, 

How nimbly then would move the rakes and prongs!’— 
v p. 99—-101. 

At one time/ says Mr. Southey, * he was in sueh reputation, that 

' Lord 
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Lord Palmerston appropriated the rent of an acre of land; for ever, to 
provide a dinner and strong beer for the threshers of Charltonifcta 
public-hottsein thqtvalley, jin lianour of their formercomrade. The 
dinner is tgiven on the 80th of June. The poet himself was present 
atone ofthese anniversaries, probably the first, and speaks thus of it 
in,a pleasing poem addressed to that nobleman. 

, “ Oft as this day returns shall Threshers claim , 

„< Some hours of rest* sacred to Temple’s name ; • 

Oft as this day returns shall Temple cheer 

The Threshers’ hearts with mutton, beef, and beer. 

1$en£4 when their children’s children shall admire 
This holiday, and whence derived inquire, 

Some grateful father, partial to my fame, 

Shall thus describe from whence and how it came:— 

* Here, child, a Thresher liv’d in ancient days ; 

Quaint songs he sung and pleasing roundelays. 

A gracious Queen his soimets did commend. 

And some great Lord, one Temple, was his friend. 

That Lord was pleased this holiday to n$ke. 

And feast the Threshers for that Thresher’s sake.' 

Thus shall tradition keep my fame alive ; 

The bard may die—the Thresher still survive/—p. 110. 

Passing over Robert Dodsley, because ‘ the muse in livery * 
is sufficiently recorded iu the general collection of our poets, 
Mr. Southey proceeds to the cobbler of Rowley, dames Wood- 
liouse, who had the good fortune to have the benevolent Shen- 
stone for his neighbour, and therefore wanted neither advice 
nor assistance, so soon as liis turn for ballad-inditing had made 
him known beyond his stall. This too was a good, honest, sober, 
humble-minded man; and/ being judiciously patronized in his 
own calling, so as to improve his condition, but not subjected to 
the hazardous experiment of a forcible elevation out of his na¬ 
tural sphere and method of life, his days were passed and ended 
in more comfort than has fallen to the lot of most of the masters 
in the art. The sedentary occupation which he followed leaves 
abundant opportunity for meditation ; snd if, as has been alleged, 
more than their just proportion of the murders recorded in our 
Newgate Calendars belongs ta this brooding fraternity, it may 
serve to balance the account, that it has also produced more 
rhymers than any other of the handicrafts. 

/ ‘ Crispin’s sons 

Have,'from uncounted time, with ale and buns, 

Cherish’d ,tbe gift of song, which sorrow quells; 

And* wooing sitfgle in their low-built cells, 

Oft cheat tlfe tedium of a winterVnight 
With antheifiS/* \ 

* Charles Lamb—Album Vwn* (1830), p. 57, 

■’ ■ '■<<. Two 
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Two of these uUra-crepidarians are included iu Mr. Southey’s 
present chapter of chronicles;— we have already incidentally 
alluded to another, now flourishing at Chichester—a man who is 
described to us as not less estimable in character than his prede¬ 
cessor of Woodstock;—and there remains a name (we hope still 
a living one), worth all these put together—‘that of Mr. Johu 
Struthers, of Glasgow, author of * The Sabbatha poem of 
which unaffected piety is not the only inspiration; and which, 
but for its unfortimate coincidence of subject with the nearly 
contemporary one of the iatc amiable James Grahamc, would 
probably have attracted a considerable share of favour, even in 
these hyperci itical da\s. 

* Shenstone found that the poor applicant (Woodhouse) used to 

work with a pen and ink at his side, while the last was in his lap;_ 

the head at one employ, the hands at another ; and when lie had 
composed a couplet or a stanza, he wrote it on his knee. In one of 
the pieces thus composed, and entitled Spring, there are these affect¬ 
ing stanzas:— 

“ But now domestic cares employ 
And busy every sense, 

Nor leave one hour of grief or joy 
But’s furnish’d out from thence: 

Save what my little babes afford, 

Whom i behold with glee, 

When smiling at my humble board, 

Or prattling at my knee. 

Not that my Daphne's charms are flown, 

These still new pleasures bring, 

Tis these inspire content alone , 

*Tis all I’ve left of spring. 

I wish not, dear connubial state. 

To break thy silken hands ; 

I only blame relentless fate, 

Tl*at every hour demands. 

Nor mourn L much my task austere, 

Which endless wants impose ; 

But oh ! it wounds my soul to hear 
My Daphne’s melting woes! 

For oft she sighs and oft she weeps, 

And hangs ner pensive head, 

While blood her furrowed finger sleeps, 

And stains the passing thread. 

When Orient hills the sun behold. 

Our labours are begun: 9 

And when he streaks the west with gold, 

The task is still undone.” 


‘In 
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* In 1808, the author wag living near Nor bury Park, where he 
seems to have found a generous friend in Mr. Locke. He was $hen 
above sixty-eight years of age ; I do not know when he died. In 
his case, as in Stephen Duck’s, the persons who befriended him had 
the satisfaction of knowing that their kindness was well bestowed. 
And if the U’ents which they brought into notice were not of a kind 
in either ease to produce, under cultivation, extraordinary fruits, in 
both a deserving man was raised'from poverty, and placed in circum¬ 
stances favoural leto his moral and intellectual nature.'—p. 115,120. 

The next on Mr. Southey *s list is John Bonnet, of Woodstock, 
a shoemaker also, who was patronised by Thomas Warton in the 
same wise manner in which Woodhousc was by Slienstone and 
Mr. Locke. The account of him is brief, and contains nothing 
on which wc can afford to dwell. The once familiar name of 
Anne Yearsley, the milkwoman of Bristol, follows; and Mr. 
Southey, being himself by biith a Bristol man, tells her story 
with lively interest and mournful effect. She was first heard 
of in 1784, when some verses were shown to Miss Hannah 
More as the production of a poor illiterate fensalc who gained her 
living by selling milk fiom door to door. 

‘ The story,’ says Miss More, ‘ did not engage my faith, but the 
verses excited my attention; for, though incorrect, they breathed the 
genuine spirit of poptry, and were rendered still more interesting by 
a certain natural and strong expression of misery, which seemed to 
fill the head and mind of the author. On making diligent inquiry 
into her history and character, I found that she had been born aud 
bred in her present humble station, and had never received the least 
education, except that her brother had taught her to write. Her 
mother, who \vm> also a milkwoman, appears to have had sense and 
piety, and to have given an' early tincture of religion to this poor 
woman’s mind. She is about eight-and-twenty, and was married very 
young to a man who is said to be honest and sober, but of a turn of 
mind very different from her owu. Repeated losses and a numerous 
family, for they Lad six children in seven years, reduced them very 
low; aud the rigour of the last severe winter sunk them to the extre¬ 
mity of distress. Her aged mother, her six little infants, and herself 
(expecting every hour to lie in) were actually on the point of perish¬ 
ing, when the gentleman (Mr. Vaughan), so gratefully mentioned in 
her poems, providentially lizard of their distress, which, I am afraid, 
she had too carefully concealed, and hastened to their relief. The 
poor woman and her children were preserved; but for the unhappy 
mother all assistance came too late ; she had the joy to see it arrive, 
but it was a joy she was no longer able to bear, and it was more fatal 
to her than iamiue had been.’ This ‘ left a settled impression of 
sorrow on Mrs. Yearstey’s mind.’. 

♦ When I went to s& her,’ Miss More continues, * I observed a 
, perfect simplicity in her jonanners, without the least affectation or pre- 

> tension 
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tension of any kind; she neither attempted to raise my compassion by 
her distress, nor my admiration by her parts. But on a more familiar 
acquaintance, I have had reason to be surprised at the justness of her 
taste, the faculty I expected to find in her. In truth, her re¬ 
marks on the books ah® had read are so accurate, and so consonant to 
the opinions of the bast critics, that from this very circumstance they 
would appear trite and common-place to any one who had been in 
habits of society; fpr without having ever conversed with any body 
above her own level, she seems to possess the general principles of 
sound taste and just thinking/—p. 125. • 

(Jnder this good lady’s patronage Ann Yearsley now read, and 
Studied, and composed ; and presently a small volume of poems 
was published with such success that the sum of three hundred 
and fifty pounds was placed in the funds under the names of Miss 
More and Mrs. Montague, as trustees, for the benefit of the 
authoress and her children. Mrs. Yearsley fancied that she ought 
to have had the management of the money herself,-—disputes arose, 
—and the result was a lasting breach between her and the person 
who had been her«first, and would have continued to be her best, 
friend. She set up a circulating library, which she did not know 
how to manage; her affairs became sorely embarrassed; she tried 
a tragedy, and a novel,—things obviously beyond her reach,—and, 
it is said, sunk from despondency into insanity some time before 
she died, in 1806, at Melksham. Her disposition had, from the 
beginning, been a melancholy one. 

4 The culture which she received, such as it was, came too late ; 
nor does she appear to have derived any other advantage from it than 
that it enabled her to write with common grammatical accuracy. 
With extraordinary talents, strong feedings, and an ardent mind, she 
never produced a poem which found its way into any popular collec¬ 
tion ; and very few passages can be extracted from her writings 
which would have any other value than as indicating powers which 
the possessor knew not how to employ. But it ought to be observed 
here, that I have never seen either her novel or her tragedy. The 
best lines which I have noticed are in her second publication. 

«« —. . .. - -v-Cruel the hand 

Which tears the veil of time from black dishonour; 

Or, with tke iron pen'of Justice , cuts 
1 Her cypher on the scars of early shame** 

', * There is a like felicity of expression in these lines on the remem¬ 
brance of her mother 

“ How bft with thee, when life’s keen tempest bowl’d 
Around our heads, did I contented sit, 

Drinking tbe wiser accents of*thy tongue, 

Xdjstless.pf threatening jJU My tender eye 

.. ■ 4 Was 
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Was fix'd on thine,, inquisitively sad. 

Whilst thine was dim jwitk sorrow : yet thy soul 
Betray’d no innate weakness, but resolv’d 
To tread thy sojourn calm and undismay’d.” • 

* Flourishing reputations (of the gourd tribe) have been made by 
writers of much less feeling and less capability than are evident in 
these lines. Ann Yearaley, though gifted with voice, had no strain of 
her own whereby to be remembered, but she was no mocking-bird.’ 
—pp. 132, 133. t 

The history of Bryant, the tobacco-pipe maker, who wcut 
through many strange changes and chances of life with a buoyant 
hiatt, and died at last in the reputable station of a bookbinder, 
in London (in 1791), is, after that of Taylor, the most interesting 
of these sketches; but we have alicady exhausted our limits, and 
must leave it untouched. Mr. Southey thus concludes : 

* I do not introduce Robert Bloom6eld here, because his poems are 
worthy of preservation separately, and in general collections; and 
because it is my intention one day to manifest at more length my re¬ 
spect for one whose talents w ere of no common standard, and whose 
character was in all respects exemplary. It is little to the credit of 
the age, that the latter days of a roan whose name was at one time so 
deservedly popular, should have been past in poverty, and perhaps 
shortened by distress, that distress having bmi brought on by no 
misconduct or imprudence of Jiis own. 

‘ A newspaper paragraph, which has been inserted in one of the 
volumes before me, quotes from Sheridan the elder an illnatuted pas¬ 
sage in allusion to the writers who have here been noticed. “ Wonder,” 
he says, “ usually accompanied by a had taste, looks only for what is 
uncommon: and if a work comes out under the name of a thresher, 
a bricklayer, a milkwoman, or— a lord, it is sure to be eagerly sought 
after by the million.” 

‘ “ Persons of quality ’’ require no defence when they appear as 
authors in these days: aud, indeed, as mean a spirit may be shown in 
traducing a book because it is written by a t lord, as in extolling it 
beyond its deserts for the same reason. But when we are told that 
the thresher, the milkwoman, and the tobacco-pipe-maker did not de¬ 
serve the patronage they found,—when it is laid clown as a maxim of 
philosophical criticism that poetry ought never to be encouraged unless 
it is excellent in its kind,—that it is an art in which inferior execution 
is not to be tolerated,—a luxury, and must therefore be rejected unless 
it is of the very best, — such reasoning may be addressed with success 
to cockered and sickly intellects, hut it will never impose upon a, 
healthy understanding, a generous spirit, or a good heart, 

4 Bad poetry—(if it be harmless in its intent and tendency)—can do 
no harm, unless it pastes for good, becomes fashionable, and so tends 
to deprave still furthb? % vitiated'public taste, ‘and still further to de¬ 
base 
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base a corrupted language. Bad criticism is a much worse thing, 
berause a much more injurious one, both to the self-satisfied writer 
and the gsseutient reader; hot to mention that without the assistance 
of bad criticism^ b^d ppetry would but seldom make its way. 

‘ The medio-eres haveloiig been a numerous and an increasing race, 
and they must necessarily multiply with the progress of civilization. 
,But it would be difficult to say wherefore it should be treated as an 
offence against the public, to publish verses which no one is obliged 
either to purchase or to read. Booksellers are not likely to speculate 
at their own cost in such wares ; there is a direct gain to other 
branches of trade; employment is given where it is wanted; and if 
pecuniary loss be a matter of indifference to the author, there is then 
no injury to himself, and he could not have indulged himself in a more 
innocent folly, if folly it should deserve to be called. But if he is a 
good and amiable man, he will be both the better and the happier for 
writing verses. “ Poetry,” says Landor, “ opens many sources of ten¬ 
derness, that lie for ever in the rock ivithout it.” 

* If, indeed, a poet feels, in himself a constant craving for reputation, 
and a desire of deprgeiating those who have been more .successful than 
himself,—if he looks upon them as his competitors and rivals, not as 
his brethren in the art,—then verily it is unfortunate for such a man 
that he possesses the talent of versifying. And in that case he will 
soon betake himself to criticism, as a more congenial calling; for bad 
poets become malevolent critics, juit as weak wine turns to vinegar. 

‘ The benevolent persons who patronised Stephen Duck, did it not 
with the hope of rearing a great poet, but for the sake of placing a 
worthy man in a station more suited to his intellectual endowments 
than th^tfin which he wa3 born. Bryant was befriended in a manner 
not dissimilar, for the same reason. In the cases of Woodhouse and 
Ann Y£ftf$ley, the intention was to better their condition in their own 
way of life. The Woodstock shoemaker was chiefly indebted for the pa¬ 
tronage which he received, to Thomas War ton's good-nature, for my 
predecessor Warton was the best-natured man that ever wore a great 
wig. My motives for bringing forward the present “ attempts in verse” 
have already been explained.’—p. 163—1G6. 

The proud name of Robert Burns does not occur in this Essay; 
Mf. Southey estimates him too justly to class him, on any pretext, 
with uneducated poets. That extraordinary man, before he pro¬ 
duced any of the pieces on which his fame is built, had educated 
himself abundantly;, and when he died, at the age of thirty- 
seven, knew more of books/ as well as of men, than fifty 
Qut of a hundred in any of the learned professions in any 
country of the world are ever likely to do. We might speak in 
nearly the same way of Burns* two popular successors in Scot¬ 
tish minstrelsy. Wher/ the Ettrick; Shepherd was first heard of, 
he bad indeed but just learned to write by copying the letters of a 
printed ballad, as he lay watching his flock on the mountains; but 
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thirty yeais 01 moic ha\e passed since then, and his acquirements 
arc now such, that the Royaf Society of Liteiature, in pattomz- 
mg hun, might be justly said to honour a laborious and suc¬ 
cessful student, as Bellas a masculine and ferrite genius We 
may take the hbcity of adding, m this place, what may not per¬ 
haps be known to the excellent mauagcis of that excellent insti¬ 
tution, tli it a moie worth), modest, sobei and lojal man does not 
exist in his Majesty's dominions than this distinguished poet, 
whom some of his waggish bunds have taken up the nbsuid 
fancy of exhibiting m pi nit as a sort of boo/mg bufloon, and who 
is now, mislead of i eve 11 mg m the licence ot lavem-suppeis aud 
paity politn s, beaung up, as he nun, against evue and unmerited 
misfortunes, in as drcaiy a solitude as i\u mused the melancholy 
of a poetical tempciament. Mi Alim Cunningham needs no 
testimony dlhci to his mtelh dual accomplishments 01 lnsmoial 
woith, not, thanks to his own vntuous diligcnct, does he need 
any palionage He has been ioitunatc t nough to st c uic a rcspe c t- 
able establishment m the s htdio ot a gnat aPist, who is not less 
good than girat, and would thus be suite u nth m the t\e of the 
woild, c\cu wen his lituaij talc nts less mdustiiouslv c soused than 
they have lulheito been II is itccnt laves of the lhitish Paiuteis 
and bculptois foiiu one ot the most agucable books m the lan¬ 
guage; aud it will aiwa)s i<m mi one ot the most icnmikable 
and delightful tec ts m the hioloiy of ktteis, that such a woik— 
one conveying so much valuable knowledge m a stvle so unaHcct 
cdly altiac live—so imbued tlnoughout, not only with lively sen¬ 
sibility. amiable feelings, honesty and candoui, but mature and 
libeial taste, was pjodueed by a man who, some twenty yeais 
bctoie, earned his daily bicad us a common stone-mason in the 
wilds of Nithsdale. I,sample like these' will plead the cause 
of stiuugbng gumts, wlioevoi it may bt found, more powcifully 
than ail the aigmnculs m the woild * 

* \\t hojii lo Ik pi dined ioi tikm^ thi, ojpoilumt^ ol hi mug witness to the 
Wifct and i^uu rous mi (hod in wludt tin SI mug* is of the London Litu uj 1 tind con 
duct that aduur ibU t Iniit) It i ly not In kmnfh in iu in\ pints of the unj ire that 
such all institution ciasti it all, md even this cisiu l notice tniyhc sauceahle to its 
is \eumh Wc have li id ot c tsion to ol tin the equal pimnptiiudc and dohcicy with 
which its Committee art ever icidy to idmimstu to tb< mtessihis of the unfortunate 
scholar, who can satisfy them that his mi try is not the just punishment of 1 manual 
habits borne of the l ufd'ti *-t n mi b m contonpot uy liti ratioo have been btholdtn 
to the bounty of thw Jftsfituiicn, md in nuimious instances its nittrfeitncc has 
shielded friendless meut from nttu rum 
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Art. Ill ,—Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind , By 
Jonathan Uytnond, Author of * An Inquiry into the Accordaucy 
ot War with the Principles of Christianity/ &c. 2 vok 8vo. 
Loudon. 1829. 


T fl E author of this woik died in the spring of 1828, leaving 
in manuscript the three essays of which jt consists. He 
was one of the society <jf Quakers. That society, which, in 
its first age, affected more learning than it possessed, and after¬ 
wards appeared to hate it only 1 not worse than toad or asp,’ 
has in this generation produced authors of whom any society 
might be justly proud. Mr. J. J. Gurney, if he had been a 
clergyman instead of a quaker, would have deserved a bishopric 
for liis book upon the evidences of Christianity. The poems of 
William and Mary Howitt aie known to all lovers of poetry; and 
who has not heard of Bernard Barton ? The present work is one 
which llie same society may well consider it an honour to have 
produced; it is, indeed, a book of such ability, and so excellently 
intended, us well us well executed, that event those who differ most 
widely, as we must do, from some of its conclusions, must regard 
the wiiter with the greatest respect, and look upon his early death 
as a public loss. 

Mr. Dyinond, having too sincere an Understanding to perplex his 
leaders or hiiiusclf with needless subtleties, (the frothy food upon 
which metaphysicians and meta-politicians—calling themselves 
political economists—feed, and so become flatulent,) makes no 
attempts at strictness of definition.. Beginning, therefore, with 
moral obligation, he says, it is of little consequence to explain 
critically in what it consists; sufficient is it for his purpose * that 
man is under an obligation to obey his Creator; ’ and if any one 
cmiously asks 1 why ! ’ lie answers, '■one reason, at least, is, that 
the Deity possesses the power, and evinces the iutcution, to call 
the human species to account for their actions, and to punish or 
reward them/ The standard of right and wrong, he says, consists 
in the Will of God-—an assertion in which he expects the concur¬ 
rence of most men; and that Will, in common with ail Ciuislians, 
he finds revealed in Scripture. 

Mr. Dymond then inquires into the principle of expediency, 
.when applied to the Divine law; and here he exposes some 
glaring, as well as perilous, inconsistencies upon that subject in 
Rees’s ‘ Cyelopa j dia/t—uot seeming to be aware that it would be 
as easy to make tfiree asses $)$rtbnn a picye of vocal music, one 
taking the bass, another tenor, and the third the treble, and all 
keeping time and tune, as to make many of the articles in that* 

o 2 voluminous 
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voluminous compilation accord with one another or some of 

them even with themselves. Here, ‘ 00 ’,tl.e'CiZrc 
of a similar kind in Pale,, who, after declaring tW the bcri'urcs 
iuculcate.the duty, and enforce the ob.gat.on.ofjrfobejence 
pronounces, nevertheless, that the only ground of the 
Ration consist, in expediency •. >»' 

the divine law upon the subject .IS a dead e . t0 the 

objection that the greater part of mankind have no access to 
SU of God; and how can that bo.the imd -Un^dof 
right and wrong for the human race, of which the maj y 
never heard? The question, he admits, is reasonable, ancl 
answers it satisfactorily, by affirming, that tl.ey whoj are tout.te 
of Scripture are not destitute of a direct comn.umcat on of the 
will of God limited it may be, it may be incomplete, but it 
exists, and is enough to indicate a distinction heln'een Hg 
wrong, enough to make them moral agents and r - 

countable to our common Judge. . , n; • 

Amon" the subordinate means of discovering the > 

the author first considers the law of the land; and here, as one 
who grounds his whole system upon the Scriptures, lie expl c.t y 
asserts the authority of civil government as a director ol indi¬ 
vidual conduct. ‘ Be subject to principalities and powers. Ol y 
magistrates. Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man foi 
the Lord’s sake.’ By the general sanction, he says, a uniltitu.l. 
of questions respecting human duty are at once decic t . 
dieuce to th» law is obedience to the expressed will of God. lb 
who, in the payment of a tax to support the just cxeiusc ot 
government, conforms to the law of the land, as truly obeys the 
Jyivine will, as if the Deity had regulated questions of taxatio 

^BuMhe Authority of civil government is a subordinate au¬ 
thority. If the magistrate enjoins what is criminal, He lias 
exceeded his power,—he has gone bevond his commission 1 he 

ai _ r _„ nodmifiictuniliiKr tliti inhibition ot the 1 liters, 


one? says Mr. Dymoml, ‘ suppose mat uieie was 
in the motives of the apostles, which involved a peculiar oblige 
tion UPQtt them to refuse obedience $ we have alread^s6en that 
the ohtelion to conform to religious duty, and to moral ddty,js 
’ - .surely it should have been observed here, that the. 
apostles ' WS*e; under, a peculiar obligate.,, and coiild 
’mistaken in tiieir credentials, nor ni ths ^tver which authtetxed 
and enabled them « £ct as ftp did.,, Die Quaker 
grievously who should' think thew example justihed him m bear 
ing testimony against idolatry to 1st. Peter’s, during high mass, 
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or the missionary who should attempt to preach in a Turkish 
mosque. Except in this omission? the author has justly qualified 
his doctrine, by saying that it is not a light thing to disobey the 
civil magistrate ^ that When the Christian conceives the lequi- 
sitious of government to be opposed to a higher law, he must 
exercise a strict scrutiny into the principles of his conduct; and 
that the principle icspcets non-compliance only, not implying 
any right of lesisting in any other manner—and this he ex¬ 
emplifies by the piactice of his own society. 1 It is one thing,’ he 
says, * not to comply with laws, and another to resist those who 
make or enfoicc them, lie who thinks the payment of tithes 
unchristian, ought to decline to pay them; but he would act 
upon strange piinciples of morality, if, when an officer came to 
distrain upon his ptoperty, he foicibly resisted his authoiity.* 
The illustration is scctaiian, but the principle is the old and true 
doclijue of the Church of England. 

Some wholesome obsonatiom follow in opposition to Paley’s 
ic'prehonsihle asscition, that * so long as wc keep within lie 
design and intention of a law, that law will justify us, in foto 
comriruiur, as well as in foro humane, whatever be the equity or 
expediency of the law itself’ I'tw disquisitions, Mr. Dyiuond 
says, are of gi eater piactical utility than those which show, that not 
everything which is legally light is morally right; and that a mail 
may be entitled by law to pi ivileges. which morality forbids him 
to exeicisc, or to possessions which it foibids him to enjoy. -An 
histoiical illustration of Paley’s loose principle is adduced, which 
well exemplifies tlu* morality of 1 evolutionary governments aud 
i evolutionary times. 

* During the revolutionary war in*Amcricn, the Virginian legis¬ 
lature passed a law', by which “ it was enacted, that all merchants 
and planters in Virginia who owed money to British merchants 
should be exonerated from their debts, if they paid the money due 
into the public treasury, instead of sending it to Great Britain; and 
all such as stood indebted were invited to come forward and give 
their money, in this manner, towards the support of the contest in 
which America was then*engaged.” Now, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of Paley, these Virginian planters would have been justified, in 
foro eonscientice , in defrauding the British merchants of the money 
which was their due. It is quite clear that the 41 design and inten¬ 
tion of the law” was to allow the fraud,—the planters Were even 
. invited to commit it; and yet the heart of every reader will tell him, 
that to have availed themselves of the legal permission would have 
been an act of flag|fiqti#dishone»ty. The conclusion is therefore 
distinct,—that legal' j^cis^dns respecting property are not always a 
sufficient warrant 1 individual conduct. Tb the extreme disgrace of 
these planters it should told, jhat although at first, when thejr 

f would 
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would have gained little by the fraud, few of them paid their debts 
into the treasury, yet afterward many large suras were paid. The 
legislature offered to take the American paper money; and as this 
paper money, in consequence of its depreciation, was not worth an 
hundredth part of its value in specie, the planters, in thus paying 
their debts to their own government, paid but one pound instead of a 
hundred, and kept the remaining ninety-nine in their, own pockets! 
Profligate as these planters and as this legislature were, it is pleasant 
for the sake of America to add, that in 179C, after the supreme court 
of the United States had been erected, the British merchants brought 
the affair before it; and the judges directed that every one of these 
debts should again be paid to the rightful creditors.’—vol. i. p. 121. 

—But as courts of law usually regard the letter of a statute 
rather than its intention, and as the intention itself, though 
generally good, may, in particular cases, sanction a great in¬ 
justice, many duties devolve upon individuals in the application 
of the laws to their own affairs, and these can only be satisfied 
by conscientious and forbearing integrity. 

Mr. Dymond next considers the authority in moral affairs, of 
what are called Natural Instinct and Natural Right, which 
authority lie, entitles the Law of Nature ; au authority, like every 
other, subordinate to that of the moral law, as is plainly proved 
by the language of Scripture. And here the author implies an 
opinion upou the instinct of self-preservation and the right of self- 
defence, which is peculiar to his sect. That opinion it is not ne¬ 
cessary for us to examine: here we have the pleasanter duty of 
expressing odr entire assent to his declaration, that, necessary as 
the artificial distinctions of society are, inequality is carried to au 
excess among us, and ‘ the general rights of nature ate invaded 
in a degree which nothing <An justify. There are natural claims 
of the poor upon the rich, of dependants upon their superiors, 
which are very commonly forgotten ; there are endless acts of 
superciliousness, and unkinducss, and oppression in private life, 
which the law of nature emphatically condemns.’ He guards 
against the vague and dangerous use of the word Nature, saying 
with Boyle, ‘ that as the word is sometimes commonly taken for 
a kith! of semi-deity, in that sense it is best not to use it ail; that 
such indistinctness of language is likely to produce a correspon¬ 
dent indistinctness of moral notions.’ A law possesses no au¬ 
thority.; ,die authority Tests only in the legislator; ancf as nature 
makes jiu , lavtos, a law of nature involves no obligation but that 
which is ifppjpsecj ;by the Divine will. 

The next of the; subordinate means for discovering the Divine 
will, into which lie inquire^ is Utility, a regard to which he allows 
is enforced in Seriptifre; for Scripture enjoins the exercise of 
.pure and universal benevolifftce, xrhich benevolence is exercised 
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in consulting the interests, the welfare, and the happiness of 
mankind. But utility, as it respects mankind, cannot be pro¬ 
perly consulted without taking into account our interests in 
futurity; * and this. truth,* he says, i is too little regarded in 
talking of expediency and general benevolence.* The Utilita¬ 
rians, indeed, are far from thinking it expedient that any such 
interest should be taken into the account,—it would be looking 
farther than they like to look. They can persuade themselves of 
fallacies in their own pseudo-science, as gross and palpable as the 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; but they will not be persuaded of 
those truths on which the temporal welfare of the human race, in 
the highest degree, and the eternal welfare of individuals cer¬ 
tainly, and alike, depend. That statesman was an utilitarian iu 
this respect, who, when the Virginians, in Queen Anne’s time, 
entreated government to have some consideration for their souls, 
and provide them with the means of religious instruction, replied 
by imprecating an anti-blessing upon them, in three monosyl¬ 
lables, and bidding them make tobacco,—which was all that he 
supposed Virginians were made for! 

The general experience, Mr. Dymond asserts, and truly, is, 
that what is most expedient with respect to another world, is 
most expedient with respect to the present; but were it other¬ 
wise, men’s happiness, and especially the happiness of good 
men, does not consist merely, nor .mainly, in external things. 
The promise of an hundred fold in the present life may still be 
fulfilled iu mental felicity. With equal truth he laments that, 
both in private and public affairs, the species of utility which 
respects the religious and moral welfare of mankind is deplorably 
disregarded,—by statesmen in thei$ schemes of policy ; by legis¬ 
lators in their enactments ; by parents and guardians in the des¬ 
tination of those who are committed to their charge. 

In his remarks upon the law of honour, he ceusures Paley for 
enumerating it as one of the three rules of life,—that law being, 
as Paley liimseif haS stated, unauthorized, capricious, and giving 
its sanction to crimes of a deep dye. The man of honour, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dymond, should pay a gambling debt, but he should 
not send a challenge, or accept it; the one is permitted by the 
moral law, because the guilt consists not in paying the money, 
but in staking it—the other is forbidden. But the law of honour, 
he says, by inculcating, some things that are right, and permitting 
others that are wrong, practically sanctions the wrong. It attaches 
disgrace to falsehood; but, in the one sex, little or none to drunk¬ 
enness ; none to debauchery, noue to adultery. 

1 la it not true/ he,asks/* that men and jivomen of honour indulge 
with less hesitation in s|^ne vices, in consequence of the taeit per¬ 
mission 
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mission of this law ? What, then, is to he done hut to reprobate the 
system as a whole ? In this l'eprobation the man of sense may unite 
with the man of virtue; for, assuredly, the system is contemptible In 
the view of intellect, as >vell a? hateful in the vi^w of purity.' 

This censure is too severe, because it is indiscriminating. We 
agree with the moralist, that the law of honour ought to be 
wholly clisi egarded by those who act upon a holier principle ot 
conduct; and in fact it is so, • They need no such rule when 
they are required to do that which is lawful and right; and 
in other cases they safely despise it, appealing to a higher 
sanction. But where men are Christians in name only, as so 
many are, or npt even nominally Christians,—for in this por¬ 
tentous age, when in fidelity is publicly and ostentatiously implied, 
in sneers and insults—almost in menaces and anticipations of a 
speedy triumph ;—when it is all but openly avowed in high places, 
as if the declaration were one way to the attainment ot popii- 
larity and power : in such times we may be thankful that there is 
a law of honour for such persons; a law which operates as some 
restraint upon those who are under no other jestraint, moral or 
religious; which keeps them decently honest in spite ol them¬ 
selves ; which makes the man who is not ashamed of being a 
profligate or an adulterer, ashamed of being a liar and a scoun¬ 
drel ; and which, in higher stations, deters men from carrying into 
private life that utter disregard of probity and truth which they 
manifest in their public conduct. 

Mr, Dyniond barely mentions duelling, which is the only 
crime into which an upright man, wanting in moral firmness, can 
be impelled by the law of honour. Surely there could be no 
difficulty in putting an end this absurd and .abominable prac¬ 
tice by wholesome laws. Appoint six months’ imprisonment for 
the offence of sending a challenge, or of accepting it; two years 
if the parties meet; and if one falls, transport the other for life: 
appoint the same punishment in all cases for the seconds ; and 
from the day in w'hich such a law should be enacted, not a pair of 
duelling pistols would ever again be manufactured in this country, 
even for the Dublin market. c 

There are. other cases in which llie laws of the land might go 
ffir towards counteracting the abuse of the law of honour. , TI 19 
flue for adultery might ^be imposed by a criminal court, instead 
of being awaked, as a r compensation, in an action for damages; 
and imprisonment mi^ht be added in aggravated cases. And 
fur seductiopfrit would fle a wholesome law which should take 
from the seducer thesatne proportion of his property which the 
law would award to liis widow', leaving it at the discretion of the 
judge to assign as much or as little to the woman as the circuin- 
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stances might render fitting, and applying the residue to some 
specific charities. Where there was no property which could be 
thus tangible! fine, or imprisonment, or both, might be imposed. 
Laws frustrate their own intent, when they are unreasonably 
severe; experience has made all persons sensible of this truth; 
but it is not less certain, that when they are unreasonably lenient, 
they operate as an encouragement to wickedness. 

The second essay is upon private rights and obligations, and, 
beginning with such as are religious, Mr. Dyjmond comments 
temperately but forcibly upon what he calls factitious semblances 
of devotion. As contrasted with this he describes pure worship 
in the best spirit of his sect, but not in a sectarian temper. 

4 To the real prostration of the soul in the Divine Presence, it is 
necessary/ he says, ‘ that the mincl should be still; “ Be still, and 
know that I am God.” Such devotion is sufficient for the whole 
mind; it needs not—perhaps in its purest state it admits not—the in¬ 
trusion of external things. And when the soul is thus permitted to 
enter, as it were, into the sanctuary of God, when all its desires are 
involved in the ont?desire of devotedness to Him, then is the hour of 
acceptable worship , then the petition of the soyl is prayer , then is its 
gratitude thanksgiving , then is its oblation praise* 

This passage is eminently beautiful; and it would be as unfair 
on the one hand to deduce, that its principles necessarily lead to 
the extravagances of the mystics and the philosophy of the Mo¬ 
hammedan siiflees or the Hindoo devotees, as to argue from it, on 
the other, that external aids to devotion either can or ought to be 
dispensed with. But no where will the author so surely incur the 
displeasure of those persons who call themselves the religious 
public, as when he deems it expedient to affirm, that 4 religious 
conversation is one of the banes of the religious world/ and that 
4 the habit ’ of communicating * experiences, is, in the great 
majority of instances, very prejudicial/ The Jesuits tljemselvcs 
could not, indeed, have devised a better preparation for popery 
than this practice. 

Reasoning upon 4 Sabbatical Institutions/ and admitting the 
propriety of united worship, and, as a necessary consequence, 
that the days for such worship mu&'t'bd fixed, the author says that, 
whether they should recur at intervals of seven days, or of live, 
or of ten, does not appear to be indicated by the light of reason 1 ,' 
neither can he discover any thing irt scnptuic which makes a 
• specific interval obligatory upon us. Yet surely the general 
practice of the Christian world shows that it has been considered 
obligatory; and as surety in all those who hold that a specific 
interval was divinely appointed, (m other words, those whV believe 
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the scriptures,) general feeling, setting prejudice aside, would, 
come to the same conclusion- To us it seems surprising that 
Mr. Dymond should have doubted this; and also that he should 
not have perceived the septenary division to Be most convenient, 
because it neither interrupts industry too often* jtoor exacts from 
it too much. Too many of our political economists and econo¬ 
mical reformers M ould gladly avail themselves of such an autho¬ 
rity — the authority of one wlio builds his moral philosophy 
upon the foundation of revealed religion ; too many of those who 
make laws, or who direct that public‘opinion in conformity to 
which laws arc now made and unmade, would think the abolition 
of Sundays, aud the introduction of decadg£ in their stead, a 
notable means of adding to the productive industry of the country. 
The anti-Christian party attached no little importance to such an 
alteration during their tyranny in France* 

The author, however, comes to the conclusion, that as one 
interval is not more appropriate than another, nor one day, the 
interval and day which have been fixed upon, are therefore right 
and best; and he proceeds to inquire, how faf* we*are bound on 
the Sabbath to a cessation from labour, which he says is no where 
enjoined in the Christian Scriptures. ‘ The day is not sacred, 
therefore business is not necessarily sinful; the day ought to be 
devoted to religion, therefore other needless concerns generally 
are wrong.” * There will be little difficulty in determining wlmt 
it is allowable to do, and what it is not, if the inquiry be not, 
how much secularly does religion allow ? but, how much can 1 
properly avoid ? ” Like a reasonable man, he allows enough to 
reasonable calls, and, like a religious one, not too much. Sun¬ 
day newspapers he would put an end to by an. additional two¬ 
pence on the stamp-duty. Sunday stage-coach travelling lie 
would check by an increase of the duty per mile on those coaches 
which travel every day ; and in regulating this evil, he says, there 
would be not more difficulty or inconvenience than have been 
found in closing the General Post Office ou Sundays. He 
adds, on the authority of a coachman, that this class of men 
would gladly unite in a request to their employers for this end, if 
it were likely to avail. But ou the whole, Sunday travelling, 
being necessary in very many cases, and of such convenience as 
men cannot be expected to forego in many more, may better be 
regulated by individual feeling and sense of duty than by any 
legislative enactments, , 

Private aninsements Mr. Dyrnond condemns as clearly wrong 
on the Sabbath, rind public ones as especially so. Sunday ex¬ 
cursions of pleasure ha thinks rarely defensible, because they are 

V not 
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not comporting with the purposes to which this day is appropri¬ 
ated. But, he says, not everything jyhich partakes of recreation is 
unallowable; a walk in the country may be right, when a party 
to a watering-pla<?e would be wrong. The religious public, us 
they call themselves, will think that too much is allowed here; 
not so those persons who inquire what are the direct and visible 
consequences of enforcing, or rather attempting to enforce, a 
puritanical observance of the Sabbath. A day of rest it is by 
the laws of the land, and ought to be by the law's of ( rod—let 
us be thaukful when we tfms find them in agreement; but a day 
wholly dedicated to devotion it was not intended to be by either, 
nor in the nature of things can it possibly be so. The greater 
part of it must be spent in the quiet enjoyment of domestic life, 
or in out-of-door recreation, or in idleness. In the former and 
belter manner it is passed by the majority of the middle classes; 
it is the day on which friends and relations meet whom business 
keeps apart during six days of the week ; and the stoppage of 
stage-coaches, within twenty miles of London on the Sunday 
would take away ftiore moral and wholesome enjoyment than any 
act of the legislature can produce. But supposing public wor¬ 
ship were duly attended by all persons, as, according to what lias 
now become a fiction of the law, it is designed to be, how are the 
remaining portions of the day to be disposed of by those who have 
no domestic circle to which they call repair; no opportunities 
for that refreshment both of body and mind, which the sabbath, 
when wisely and properly observed, affords ; or w ho, if belonging 
to or placed in religious families, are not yet at years of such 
discretion hs suffices to repress their natural activity and the in¬ 
stinctive desire of recreatiou ? Rigerous game laws do not more 
certainly encourage poaching, than the putitanical observance of 
the Sabbath leads to sabbath-breaking. 

. We pass over the author’s remarks upon Ceremonial Institu¬ 
tions and Devotional Formularies ; they are in the spirit of Qua¬ 
kerism, but of Quakerism such ns it appeals in his wtkings and 
in those of Mr. Gurney, not in those of George Fox and the 
Sons of Thunder, who poured forth volumes of vitupeialion. 
The opinions of that sect appear to less questionable advantage 
iu the chapter of Property, where he shows in how r many in¬ 
stances the defect of the laws is to be,supplied, or their injustice, 
where they act (as they needs must rsdhfetimes do) injuriously, 
to be remedied, by the exercise of virtue in individuals—-a sub¬ 
ject of great interest and of extensive practical application ; the 
occasional opposition Between the.moral and the legal right to 
property being inseparable from that principle of acting upon 
general rules ou which law is founded. Thus with regard to 

. . r: ' insolvency:* 
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insolvency: the general principle is just which discharges a bank¬ 
rupt, who has given up all ki% property, from any demands upon 
what he may afterwards acquire ; but no law can exempt him 
from the moral obligation of paying in full (should it ever be in 
his power) debts which he has justly contracted. The amount 
of property which, in this commercial nation, is lost by insol¬ 
vency, is great enough to constitute a considerable national evil, 
and the fraud practised under this cover is, of all kinds of private 
robbery, the most extensive. He who was a bankrupt yesterday, 
riots in luxuries to-day, * bows to the ’creditors whose money he 
is spending, and exults in the success and the impunity of his 
wickedness’—*a wickedness which far exceeds that of the com¬ 
mon robber. * Happy/ he says, ‘ if it could not be practised 
with legal impunity; happy if public opinion supplied the defi¬ 
ciency of the law, and if we would no more sit at the table of 
such a man or take his hand, than if we knew that he had ob¬ 
tained his money last night on the highway !’ Here Mr. Dymond 
refers with becoming pride to the official documents of his 
Society, wherein it is declared, that the Quakfer meetings ought 
not to receive collections or bequests for the use of the poor, or 
for any other service of the Society, from persons who have fallen 
short in the payment of their just debts, though legally discharged 
by their creditors; 1 for until such persons have paid the defi¬ 
ciency, their possessions cannot in equity be considered as their 
own.’ This law of the Society, and the opinion of the com¬ 
munity in which they move, come strongly iu aid of private in¬ 
tegrity among the Quakers; and keep the standard higher than 
in the general public. There will be bad subjects among them 
as in every other society j and the knavish Quaker, so long a3 lie 
continues undetected, has opportunities of carrying on his fraudu¬ 
lent practices with the more effect, because he obtains a certain 
degree of credit on the score of the body whereto he belongs. 
But as a body, it is certain that more deference to just and 
religious considerations is generally to be foiiud among them than 
in any other people. If a Quaker does not regard any thing in 
which his own interest is concerned in its moral bearings; if he 
does not weigh well what part he is couscicutiously bound to take, 
and does not take that part in couscquence, his conduct might be 
looked upon to be as remarkable in a Quaker, as, in these titles, 
a strict adherence to rectitude, at the cost of some self-sacrifice, 
would be in the member of any other community. This tribute ' 
is not of flattery but of justice, from us who, , far from courting 
their favour with any interested views, kftow that the sect origi¬ 
nated in a wild and grqss delusion, and believe that among many 
erroneous opinions, it hblds some which, if they became general, 

would 
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would be in the highest degree injurious to the public weal. 
But their discipline keeps them in «this respect up to the staudard 
of their principles ; whereas, in the great body of the nation, even 
the semblance of discipline has disappeared; and few indeed are 
the cases in which piublic opinion has in any degree supplied its 
place. 

Pursuing the better principles, of Quakerism, which are here 
those of Christianity pure and undcfiled, Mr. Dymond requires 
from heirs and legatees that regard to equity and natural rights 
which the law is so far froha observing in all cases, that in some 
it must necessarily set it aside. It might be well if we some¬ 
times heard this topic enforced from the pulpit instead of the 
common-places and generalities with which too frequently a half- 
hour’s discourse is tilled there. What may be called pocket- 
sins are not more dangerous than bosom ones, but they are per¬ 
haps more reachable, and therefore more within the power of 
curative applications; and where the law affords a sanction for 
injustice, these it # is of most consequence that men should be 
referred to an unerring standard, and have it impressed upon them 
with all the solemnity of religion, that what is lawful is not always 
right, but that that which is right as w r ell as lawful must be done 
by him who would save his soul alive. 

Concerning the law of distraints for rent a case is related in 
these volumes, which well deserves the publicity thus given it. 
A man applied to a friend of the author’s, and proposed to 
take a number of his sheep to graze; the parties came to an 
agreement, the sheep were sent, and the next day they were 
seized; the matter having been preconcerted between landlord 
and tenant, in order that the formed might thus secure his rent. 
They had the effrontery to come to the person whom they had 
thus defrauded, and offer to compound the matter, by sending 
back the sheep, w'hich were worth (perhaps) tifty pounds, if he 
would pay them thirty in money. But the injured person, who 
appears to have been a Quaker, chose rather to endure the whole 
loss, thau countenance speh villainy by the remotest implication. 
Cases of similar injustice, though rarely, it may be hoped, of 
such preconcerted fraud, are continually occurring; Mr. Dymond, 
clearly perceiving how impossible it is that the law' can proceed 
otherwise than upon general principles, calls for no specilic legal 
. remedy. lie ouly observes, that as the object of the law in 
allowing landlords to seize whatever they tind, is to protect them 
from fraud, and not to,facilitate the oppression of under-tenants 
and others, it is a violation of the intention of the law thus to 
enforce it. * 

A melancholy opinion is advanced in these volumes, that. 

•“ 4 tradesmen 
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* tradesmen rarely practise any other justice than that which the 
law will enforce, as if not to be compelled by law was to be ex¬ 
empt from all moral obligation. 1 But it is not to persons in trade 
alone that the spirit of this remark is applied ; for what rank or 
calling is there in our state of society which is not. in some de¬ 
gree affected by matters of profit and loss, and which does not 
consequently, so far as it is thus affected, partake of the spirit of 
trade ? The greatest landed proprietor is a dealer in land, as 
Mr. Dymond shows; lie is bound to regulate his rent by a con¬ 
scientious reference to equity, and may be guilty of great injus¬ 
tice if he exacts in all cases what legally he is authorized to do. 

* If it. were Pot,’ lie says, 1 that a want of virtue is so common 
among men, we should wonder at the coolness with which some 
persons of decent reputation are content to let their houses to 
persons of abandoned character, and put periodically into their 
pockets the profits of infamy. 1 Public-houses, which are noto¬ 
riously places of resort for the most abandoned of mankind, are 
purchased by respectable brewers ; i perhaps then? is a compe¬ 
tition among them for the premises; they put in a tenant of their 
own, supply him with beer/ and regularly receive a profit from 
the wickedness by which the house thrives, as if there were no 
such thing as guilt without a personal participation in it! The 
just severity of this ecusure will apply to worse places than flash 
houses, and, if newspaper authority may be trusted, to persons 
higher in station than the great breweis of the metropolis. 

1 Upon similar grounds, there arc some profits of the press which 
a good man cannot accept—some periodical works and some 
newspapers from which, if he were offered an annual income, he 
would feci himself bound toSejeet it. 1 ‘ Suppose there is a news¬ 
paper which is lucrative, because it gratifies a vicious taste for 
slander or indecency; or a magazine, of which the profits result 
from the attraction of irreligious or licentious articles, I w'ould 
not receive every quarter of a year the mojfjey which was gained 
by vitiating mankind. 1 A virtuous man would hesitate even to 
contribute an article to such a publication, lest they who knew 
he was a contributor, should think they had his example to justify 
improprieties of their own. Upon his own prin cables the author 
might have assigned a stronger motive; a virtuous man, though 
it cottld be done with perfect secrecy, would bear no part in such 
a publication, because he would not assist in promoting its cireu*. 
In lion; no mart, indeed, cau hold himself guiltless if he encou¬ 
rages, even by purchasing it, the publication of any work which 
he knows to be immoral or otherwise injurious in its tendency. 

Mr. Dymond approaches nearer to debateable. ground when 
he enters upon the inequality of property ; not that he declaims 

against 
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against it; the real evil, he gays truly, ‘ is, not that it is unequal, 
hut that it is greatly unequal: not* that one man is richer than 
another, hut that oue man is so rich as to be luxurious, or im¬ 
perious, and profligate; and that another is go poor as to be 
abject and depraved, as well as to be destitute of the proper 
comforts of life/ But though riches afford facilities for the in¬ 
dulgence of evil propensities, and thus become a snare to the 
inconsiderate and the unprincipled, men are not necessarily 
vicious because they are rich ; the fault, if they become so, is in 
themselves, not in the distribution of property, or the institutions 
relating to it: on the contrary, when the poor are in consequence 
of their poverty depraved, heavy as may be the burthen of their 
individual sins, the primary evil lies in those defective institutions, 
under which depravity becomes a consequence of their condition. 

Large possessions, lie thinks, are, in a great majority of in¬ 
stances, injurious to the possessor; in proof of which opinion the 
fact is noticed, that the worst examples among the Quakers are 
generally aiming the children of the rich. .And he quotes the 
observation of Voltaire, that the English people are like their 
butts of beer, froth at the top, dregs at the bottom, in the middle 
excellent. 

‘ The most rational, the wisest, the best portion of mankind, belong 
to that class who possess ‘'neither poverty nor riches.” Let the 
reader look around him; let him observe who are the persons that 
contribute most to the moral and physical melioration of mankind ; 
who they are that practically and personally support our unnumbered 
institutions of benevolence ; who they are that exhibit the worthiest 
examples of intellectual exertion; who they are to whom he would 
himself apply if he needed to avail Iwusclf of a manly and discrimi¬ 
nating judgment. That they are the poor is not to be expected; we 
appeal to himself, whether they are the rich V 

But the appeal is uot to be answered with so little hesitation 
or reserve as the author expected. The numerical propor¬ 
tion of the rich to what he would denominate the middle class 
is to be taken into consideration; and among the great names 
which confer lasting honour upon England, (speaking, be it 
rememberedj^pf moral and intellectual greatness,) one at least 
(and that, .perhaps, the greatest) is of a king, and not a few 
have been of noble parentage. So far, also, as a ‘ a manly and 
discriminating judgment’ depends upon natural strength of mind, 
and uot upon acquired knowledge, it is as likely to be found in 
the pripcc as in the pegsnnt, and in the peasant as in the priuce, 
and ip either as in anym ter mediate station. Mr. Dymond asks 
1 who, then, would make his son a rich man? Who would remove 
his child out of thsjt station in society which is thus peculiarly 

favourable 
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favourable to intellectual and moral existence V But ere this can 
be answered, it sfaould.be asked whether our moral nature*is 
likely to be more endangered by the hereditary enjoyment of 
wealth or by the pursuit of it? Possibly it might be found that 
more and greater temptations befall the man who is struggling for 
fortune, thun him who has been always in possession of it. 

When Mr. Dymond deduces from his principles on this subject 
an inference against the law of primogeniture, he is biassed by the 
opinions of lus Sect. So, too, in his assertions, that as men ad¬ 
vance in intellectual, and especially in moral, excellence, the 
desire of keeping up a family will become less and less an object 
of solicitude f —that such a desire is not, in its ordinary character, 
recommended by any considerations which are obviously deducible 
from virtue or from reason j but that it is ail faffair of vanity, and 
that vanity, like other weaknesses, may be expected to diminish 
as sound habits of judgment prevail in the world. Not looking 
at this subject in all its bearings, he has overlooked the moral 
advantages arising from that inequality in society, .the li Loess as 
well as the necessity of which he seerns previously to have admitted, 
or against which, at least, he has not contended—only against its 
excess. The excess, indeed, of that inequality is a growing as 
well as au enormous evil, which it behoves the moralist to pro¬ 
claim and the statesman to perpend. It has diminished the hap¬ 
piness, and in the same degree the security of the commonwealth, 
by ruining the race,of , small farmers, thus destroying that yeo¬ 
manry in which no inconsiderable part of the strength of England 
formerly consisted. It is now ruining the small traders, much to 
the satisfaction of that eminent dealer in gin, uni—and utili¬ 
tarianism, Mr. Henry Bradshaw Fearon,* who looks,, upon the 
effect with great complacency, as the result of a revolution in 
commerce! 

But ‘live and let live’ wag an old maxim of trade in this 
country, and England was in a healthier and happier state while 
it continued to be so, * The wealth of a nation/ says Mr. Py- 

* Tilts same disinterested philanthropist assures lA that gin is a spirit ‘ peculiarly 
Knglish/ that when genuine, it is o 4 ‘ all spirits the most inoffensive; and moreover, 
that a, ginshop, * conducted as such establishments am now generally in London, 
contributes most bette/icia/ly towards public morals, and lessens-—essentially lessens— 
the inducements to sottishness and depravity !' Mr. Fcaron has politely invited us to 
inspect his ginshop on Holbom Hill, saying he shoxtld he most happy to afford us 
an entire and comprehensive view of the interior. We thank him for his dvility, as 
it deserves, though without intending to avail ourselves of it. We might trust his 
opinion upon the qudlity iof jgin, . and tuke it for granted that he is well acquainted 
with the interests of the gKlrado; but opinions concerning public morals arid the in¬ 
terests of society must ffriginflto in better principles than those which 'Mr. Fearon has 
sq often obtruded, upon, thp puhUc*—must be accompanied with better feelings, and 
be advanced in a better temper,'before they etui deserve any other notice from us than 
•such as is here cursorily bestowed. ^ 

rnond, 
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inond, * is a sort of common Stock, of which the accumulations of 
one man are usually made at the expense of others. A man who 
has acquired a reasonable sufficiency) and who nevertheless retains 
his business to acquire more than a Sufficiency, practises a sort of 
injustice towards another who needs his means 6f gain. There 
are always many who cannot enjoy the comforts of life, because 
others are improperly occupying, the means by which those com¬ 
forts are to be obtained. Is it the part of a Christian to do this V 
This appeal he makes on the score of religiofi to those great 
capitalists who, like Aaron’s rod, swallow up the weaker ones 
of their kind. An appeal to their worldly wisdom might touch 
them where they are more sensitive. If it be true that the effect 
of what Mr. Fearon may well call a revolution of commerce—(and 
which, he tells us, has taken place in the tea business, and in the 
haberdashers’ and drapers’ trades, as well as in his own spirit 
business,)—if the effect of this be to establish ail aristocracy, of 
rather an oligarchy in trade; enormously to enrich a few great 
traders, and consequently to ruin the ‘ third and fourth rate * 
tradesmen—a numerous and most useful, as they were formerly a 
frugal and a thriving class, among whom as many household virtues 
were found as in any class of the community, as much domestic 
comfort, as much worth, and perhaps more true contentment, 
than in any other;—if the tendency .of this revolution be (as 
assuredly it is) to ruin that class of men—while, by the applica¬ 
tion of great capitals to the manufacturing branch of trade, and 
consequent use of machinery upon the greatest scale, both the 
home and foreign markets are glutted with our goods, those goods 
worsening in quality, as, in order to obtain vent for them, it be¬ 
comes necessary to supply them at a*cheaper rate; if these things 
are so—if m the manufacturing districts thousands and tens of 
thousands are thrown out of work by the operation of such a 
system, or employed at such wages as will barely procure mere 
necessaries for their families, not the decent comforts of life; if 
the distress of the manufacturers and tradesmen aggravates that 
of the agricultural population, < whose distress again (ground to 
the earth as they now arc) reacts upon manufactures and trade ; 
—if there be tto rs a general and growing distress, with which a 
growing discontent necessarily keeps pace, then indeed those who 
have what they call a stake in the country, and desire no revolu¬ 
tion in the state , would*do well to consider whether it be desirable 
to extend this revolution in commerce, which renders men disaf¬ 
fected by reducing them to want; and whether it be wise to pro¬ 
mote those revolutions of opinion which are generally forwarded 
in the beginning by men of good intentions, but arc presently 
vol. xnv. no. lxxxvii. h directed 
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directed by persons of the very worst) and can end only in anarchy 
and ruin—the misery of the whole existing generation, the degra¬ 
dation of the £ngiish nation, and the downfal of Great Britain. 

Mr. Dymond enters next upon the subject of litigation. Of the 
three possible modes by which that evil might be averted or dimi¬ 
nished, he says, (and all must agree with him,) that private adjust¬ 
ment is the best; that unprofessional arbitration is good; and that 
law is good only when it is the sole alternative. He admits that so 
much of St, Paul’s expostulation with the early Christians for their 
litigiousness as was occasioned by the pagauism of the courts, is 
not applicable at present, except among those * who think it right 
to withdraw from other protestant churches, in order to maintain 
sounder doctrines or purer practice ;’ such persons casting a re¬ 
proach upon their own community if they cannot settle their 
disputes among themselves. But he insists, and with reason, that 
the apostle’s language conveys a general disapprobation of appeals 
to the law; and that the state of that Christian country must be 
bad indeed which does not contain, even in every* little district, 
one who is able to judge between his brethren. Even iri cases 
where neither party, though both are disposed to do what is lawful 
and right, can distinctly tell what justice requires of them, till the 
law informs them, they may obtain * opinions,’ which is a much 
better mode of procedure than by prosecuting suits; for, besides the 
grievous expense, the grievous delays, and the grievous uncertainty 
of litigation, ‘ the technicalities of the law,’ he says, ‘ and the arti¬ 
fices of lawyers are almost innumerable/ 

* Because their end, being merely avarice, 

Winds up their wits to such a nimble strain 
As helps to blind the judge, not give him eyes. 

And when successively these come to reign, 

Their old acquainted traffic makes them see 
Wrong hath more clients than sincerity/ 

Sometimes, when a party thinks he is on the eve of obtaining a 
just verdict, he is suddenly disappointed, aud his cause lost by 
some technical defect, which in no degree affects the justice of his 
clakm Mr. JDymottd insists, that if arbitration had no other ad¬ 
vantage than its exemption from these evils, it woul^be a sufficient 
argument in its favour; it might be concluded, he says, from 
plain reasoning, that two or three upright and disinterested persons 
would come to as equitable a decision as can be obtained by. 
human means * and this conclusion is confirmed by experience: the 
Quakers are not allowed, by the rules of their Society, to carry 
disagreements with one another before courts of law; they must 
submit to arbitration; and if they did not practically find that jus¬ 
tice 
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tice is administered, in this manner, more satisfactorily than iil the 
courts, the community would abandon the practice. They adhere 
to it because it is the most Christian way—and the best. 

Tiiis introduces a searching chapter upon the Morality of 
Legal Practice, ' in the ordiuary character of which public opi¬ 
nion pronounces that there is much which is not reconcileable with 
rectitude.’ 

It is related by Laud, in his Diary, that when he was standing 
one day, during dinner, near his unfortunate master, then Prince 
Charles, the prince, who was in cheerful spirits, talking of many 
things as occasion offered, said, that if necessity compelled him to 
choose any particular profession of life, he could not be a lawyer ; 
‘ for,’ said he, *1 can neither defend a bad cause, nor yield in a 
good one.’ ' Sic in mmoribus succedas, in ceternum faustitx !’ 
was the aspiration which his faithful servant and fellow victim 
breathed, when he recorded this trait of Christian character in pri¬ 
vate notes, which, beyond all doubt, were never intended to be 
seen by any eyes i>ut his own. Even then, the practice had be¬ 
come so much an excrcitution of subtlety, on the part of its pro¬ 
fessors, to the utter disregard of its original end and object, that, 
as Donne strongly expressed himself, the name of'law ’ had been 
' strumpeted." Mr. Dymond asks, if this be the fault of the men or 
of the institutions—of the lawyers or of the law ? and he maintains, 
that the original fault is in the law : a conclusion more charitable 
than satisfactory ; for, by whom lias the law been made what it is, 
but by the lawyers ? 

The first cause of the evil, he thinks, is to be found in the 
uniform ami literal - application of die rules of law, and is not 
‘ evitable so long as numerous and fixed rules are adopted in the 
administration of justice.’ The second is in the extreme compli¬ 
cation of the law, the needless multiplicity of its forms, the inextri¬ 
cable intricacy of its whole structure ; and, till it has been in this 
respect reformed, hc» affirms, there can be no efficient reform 
among lawyers. 

‘ But whilst thus the original cause of the sacrifice of virtue amongst 
legal men is to he sought in legal institutions, It cannot be doubted that 
they are themsqj^es chargeable with greatly adding to the evils which 
these institutions occasion. This is just what, in the present state 
of human virtue, we might expect. Lawyers familiarize to their minds 
the notion, that whatever is legally right is right; and when they have 
once habituated themselves to sacrifice the manifest dictates of equity 
to law, where shall they stop ? If a material informality in an instru¬ 
ment is to them a sufficient justification of a sacrifice of these dictates, 
they will soon sacrifice them because a word has been misspelt by an 
attorney’s clerk. When they have gone thus far, they will go fur¬ 
ther. The practice of disregarding rectitude in courts of justice will 

ii 2 become 
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become habitual. They will go onward, from insisting upon legal 
technicalities to an endeavour to pervert the law, then to the giving o, 
false colouring to facts, and then onward and still onward until wit¬ 
nesses are abashed and confounded, until juries are misled by impas¬ 
sioned appeals to their feelings, until deliberate untruths are so¬ 
lemnly averred, until, in a word, all the pitiable and degrading spec¬ 
tacles are exhibited which are now exhibited in legal practice.’—vol. i., 
pp. 847, 248. 

He then, like Arthegal’s iron man, falls to work with his flail 
upon the arguments by which Paley, and Gisborne, and Johnson 
have excused the practice of our lawyers in defending any cause; 
of our lawyers, we say, because, though the same disregard of 
right and wrong may prevail in other countries, this is the first, if 
not the only couutry, where the practice has been justified. By 
the Roman laws, every advocate was required to swear that he 
would not undertake a cause which he knew to be unjust, and 
that he would abandon a defence which he should discover to be 
supported by falsehood or iniquity. This is continued in Holland 
at this day; and if an advocate brings forward a cause there, which 
appears to the court plainly iniquitous, he is condemned in the 
costs of the suit: the example will, of course, be very rare; more 
than one however has occurred within the memory of persons who 
are now living. The possible inconvenience that a cause just in 
itself might not be able to find a defender, because of some strong 
and general prejudice concerning it, is obviated in that country by 
au easy provision; a paity who can find no advocate, and is never¬ 
theless persuaded of the validity of his cause, may apply to the 
court, which has, iii such cases, the discretionary power of autho¬ 
rising or appointing one. 

The consequences of our opposite practice are severely noticed 
by this uncompromising moralist. The same excuse, he says, 
whereby an advocate justifies himself for defeating a just cause by 
some verbal flaw, or technical objection, would justify a pirate or 
a troop of banditti; and yet it is the everyday practice of die pro¬ 
fession. B 

* An unhappy father seeks, in a court of justice, some redress for 
the misery \vhich a seducer lias inflicted upon his family; a redress 
which, if be were successful, is deplorably inadequate, both as a re¬ 
compense to the sufferers and as a punishment to the criminal. The 
case is established, and it is manifest that equity and the public good 
require exemplary damages. What then does the pleader do 1 He * 
stands up and employs every contrivance to prevent the jury from 
awarding these damages. He eloquently endeavours to persuade them 
that the act involved little guilt; casts undeserved imputations upon 
the immediate sufferer and upon her family; jests, and banters, and 
sneers, about all the evidence of the case; imputes bad motives (with- 

* _i 
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out truth or with it) to the prosecutor; expatiates upon the little pro¬ 
perty (whether it be little or much^which the seducer possesses: by 
tKese and by such means he labours to prevent this injured father from 
obtaining any redress, to secure the . criminal from all punishment, 
and to encourage in other men the crime itself. Compassion, justice, 
morality, the public good, everything is sacrificed—to what 1 To that 
which, upon such a subject, it were a shame to mention.*—vol. i., pp. 
257, 258. 

In a similar strain of indignant feeling he co/nments upon the 
ingenuity which is employed in our courts, to save from convic¬ 
tion criminals of whose guilt there is no doubt. How much worse 
this would be if felons were allowed the benefit of counsel’s de¬ 
fence, we may judge by what occurred upon the trial of those 
wholesale murderers in Scotland, Burke and his accomplice. 
The woman was acquitted solely through the dexterity of her advo¬ 
cate, whose speech is said to have been the most masterly stringing 
together of fallacies, and the most perfect piece of sophistry that 
was ever brought to bear. 

* It is reported,'* said one of the newspapers, ‘ that they who were 
near enough, heard him from time to time express his own opinion 
and the exultation of professional success, in whispered apostrophes of 
“infernal hag!”—arid “ the gudgeons swallow it!” The advocate, 
indeed, must have been marvellously struck with the gullibility of 
jurors; and the hag—against whom there was evidence enough even 
to prove a miracle—the hag escaped, because her advocate has the gift 
of making the worse appear the better reason !* 

Well may Mr. Dyinoud say, that a counsel who thus exerts 
himself, not for the furtherance, but for the defeat of public 
justice, renders art injury to the commonweal, and holds out 
direct encouragement to wickedness. On even a more memo¬ 
rable occasion, one who deserves to be called the most eminent 
person at the English bar* (whatever may be thought of the 
purposes to which his transcendant abilities have mostly been 
directed) said, publiely, * I shall attend to the interests of my 
client alone. I cast my country to the winds!’ Other considera¬ 
tions which, to a rightcows man, should be dearer than life, must 
have been cast to them, before such an avowal could be made! 
Sans doute , says Bayle, Tacitus has comprised bicn aes defauts 
sous les termes de professoria lingua. 

The following observations of Lord Eldon are related in the 
. newspaper report of a cause, oh which one of the counsel had not 
thought it necessary to examine a paper which contained some¬ 
thing fatal to his case, but had taken it for granted, on his instruc¬ 
tions so representing,—* that all was correct:’— 

* While this sheet is passing through the press, we arc informed of this gentle* 
man's elevation to the highest judicial office in the empire. 

* Mr. Agar,’ 
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* Mr. Agar,’ said the Lord Chancellor, ‘ yon have acted properly: 
counsel are obliged to know nothing more than what is stated to them 
in their brief; though it is occasionally wholesome that judges should 
not he limited in their information to a knowledge of such circum¬ 
stances only as counsel may think proper to state to them. Mr. Soli¬ 
citor-General may remember a case in which he was concerned before 
me, where the gentlemen on both sides went into a lengthened discus¬ 
sion, communicated most detailed information, and had actually 
brought the case tu a very extreme stage, and yet had never made the 
slightest mention, not one word, of an act of parliament most vitally 
.affecting the ultimate decision of the question: nor would it ever 
have been mentioned had I not been so fortunate as to know it. I 
know it has been an opinion—a maxim—a principle—aye, an honest 
principle, on which several of those who have presided in this court 
have acted, that a judge is obliged to know nothing more than counsel 
think proper to communicate to him relative to the case. But for 
myself I have thought and acted otherwise : and I know, yes, 1 could 
swear, upon my oath, that if 1 had given judgment on such informa¬ 
tion and statements only us I have received from counsel on both 
sides, 1 should have disposed of numerous estates to persons who had 
no more title to them than I have ; and, believe me, Mr. Agar, that I 
feel a comfort in that thought—a comfort, of which all the observations 
on my conduct can never roll me.* 

Belonging to a sect which considers the legal profession as essen¬ 
tially immoral, and, therefore, prohibits its members from engaging 
in it, Mr. Dymond has treated the subject without any of that 
reserve which is produced by personal considerations :— 

‘'Upon such a subject/ he says, * it is difficult to speak with that 
plainftess which morality requires, without seeming to speak illiberally 
of men; but it is not a question of liberality, hut of morals. When a 
barrister arrives at an assize town, on the circuit, and tacitly publishes 
that (abating a few, anil only a lew eases) he is willing to take the 
brief of any client; that he is ready to employ his abilities, bis inge¬ 
nuity, in proving that any given cause is good, or that it is bad ; and 
when, Laving gone before a jury, he urges the side on which he hap¬ 
pens to have been employed with all the earnestness of seeming in¬ 
tegrity and truth, and bends all the faculties God has given him, in 
promotion of its success—when we see all this, and remember that 
it was the toss of a die whether he should have done exactly the con¬ 
trary, I think that no expression characterises the procedure but that 
of intellectual and moral prostitution,’ 

lie then proceeds to show, with great ability, that if a lawyer 
were to enter upon life with a steady determination that his pro¬ 
fessional conduct should be regulated by principles of strict 
integrity,—he would, supposing him to be a man of abilities, find 
in his own case, that tlifc path of virtue is the path of interest; and 
. .his example, by inducing others to follow it, might lead to the 
reform of what is now an iniquitous profession. 

Tli e 
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The question of promises voluntary or extorted, well-intended 
falsehoods, hyberbole and irony, complimentary untruths, &c., are 
treated in the spirit of Quakerism: so are the unlawfulness of 
oaths, their inexpediency and their ill effects; and the question of 
subscription to articles of religion. Then follows a chapter upon 
Immoral Agency, the author premising that a great portion of the 
moral evil in the world results, t not so much from the intensity 
of individual wickedness, as from the incompleteness of individual 
virtue, that is, from the practical inconsistency in* moral conduct of 
those who consider themselves, and are generally considered, as 
upright men. They who print and they who publish, and they 
who sell, and they who buy books, of which the tendency is evil, 
as well as they who write them, are severally and justly censured. 
There are so few Quaker booksellers, he says, because of the dif¬ 
ficulty of obtaining considerable business in that trade without cir¬ 
culating injurious works. Asuflicient reason may be found with¬ 
out recurring to this; the number of booksellers among the 
Quakers being fully ill proportion to that of the Society. But 
he might have asserted with perfect truth, that though the book¬ 
sellers’ business is, in its nature, the most liberal of all trades, and 
is properly so esteemed, there is no other in which such open and 
impudent knavery is practised. N ow and then a dealer in sedition 
and blasphemy may, perhaps, stand excused to his own conscience, 
because the devil has given him such a sop that, while he is doing 
the devil’s work, he is acting upon his own principles of duty. 
But the traders in obscenity know themselves to be villains, and 
proclaim themselves as such; all arts of vampiug and piracy are 
put in use by the pettyfoggers of the profession; and what is 
piracy, in every moral point of view? is sometimes practised with¬ 
out shame by those from whom some regard to character might be. 
expected, because it just lies out of the law’s reach. Respecting 
newspapers, Mr. Dymond says, that without speaking of 1 editors 
who intentionally inisjead and vitiate the public, and remembering 
with what carelessness respecting the moral tendency of articles a 
newspaper is filled, it mqy safely be concluded that some creditable 
editors do harm in the world, to an extent in comparison with 
which robberies and treasons are as nothing.’ Guy Faux, indeed, 
was unfortunate in having been born two centuries too soon ; in 
these days he might have flourished as the editor of a leading 
journal, and been lauded in public by a minister of state ! 

More like a Quaker of the last age than of the present, this author 
delivers an opiniou against the utility of classical learning. Batiu 
and Greek, he says, contain an extremely small portion of that 
knowledge which the world now' possesses j au extremely small 
portion of that which it is of most consequence to acquire : and 
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he thinks it would be well for society if this word learning could 
be forgotten, or made the representative of other and very dif¬ 
ferent ideas. He has been led to this by his sectarian breeding 
and sectarian views, not by any consequence dcduciblc from those 
moral, or more accurately speaking, those religious principles, to 
which wc hold with him in maintaining that all things ought to 
be referred. .And in this opinion he will have the full concur¬ 
rence of that crew, who, if power were in their hands, would as 
little tolerate an aristocracy of learning as of rank, Prom the same 
sectarianism the objection has arisen that great mischief is effected 
by the pervading spirit and tenour of those classics which are 
read in schools ,— i they are Pagan books for Christian children ; 
they neither inculcate Christianity, nor Christian dispositions, nor 
the love of Christianity ; they do inculcate that which is adverse 
to Christianity and to Christian dispositions.’ That schools are 
ill seminaries of religion and morality is but too true; but this is 
from their defective economy, not from any thing inherent in the 
studies which are pursued there. No man was ever made le,ss a 
Christian by his classical education, nor do we* believe that any 
boy’s morals ever received a taint from his school books,—a sub¬ 
ject on which we might appeal to all who have gone through 
a public school. The consequence which Hobbes lias icmarked, 
that 1 an exceeding great number of men of the better sort’ are 
made republicans by their classical studies, would appear no evil 
to Mr. Dymond; neither does it to us, though for a different 
reason,—because it is well for young and generous minds that 
they should pass through this stage of opinion, or rather of feel¬ 
ing,—*• they will not remain in it if they grow in wisdom as they ad¬ 
vance in years. IIis objection that these studies occupy time 
which might he more beneficially employed, holds good only 
where time is wasted in ill teaching them. There is time enough 
for acquiring this knowledge, and what Mr. Dymond desiderates 
in their stead, and more than what he asks for, in the yeais which 
are commonly allowed for education, if the Madras system were 
carried into full effect, and this not meiely without imposing any 
additional confinement upon the pupils, 'but with a giowing inte¬ 
rest and delight on their pans, from the consciousness of coustant 
improvement. What the author says of English Grammar, and 
the absurdity of attempting to teach children formally that which 
they will learn practically without teaching, is so sensible, that 
it ought to have the effect of sending the existing impression of 
Lindley Murray’s Grammar, and all other such books, to the 
li uukniakers. 

It is with surprise as well as regret that we find this writer 
agreeing iu his general views of education with the Utilitarians, 

a class 
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a class of men whose opinions upon any subject he ought to have 
regarded with distrust, because he cpultl have with them no moral 
or religious sympathy. From his 1 improved system ’ of school 
education J^atiu is excluded,—and Greek of course,—languages, 
he says, which they who are so disposed may learn in after life, or 
leave unlearnt. What if those tongues have been considered as 
the necessary and only introduction io sound and orthodox learn¬ 
ing ? they are not required in his religion, nor in their philosophy ! 
and among the school studies for which time is to be gained by 
excluding them, the principles are to he taught of * Religious and 
Civil Liberty,—of Civil Obedience,—of Penal Law, and the 
General Administration of J ustice; of Political Economy, &c. 8cc.!’ 

Cedite Romani scriptorcs, cedi to GraiL 
Horace and Cicero, Homer and Thucydides, are to be dis¬ 
carded, that room may be made for the Malthuses,—and the 
Mac Cullochs,—and the Jerry of all Jeremies ! Instead of those 
studies which at once relinc the mind and elevate it, which give 
society a grace, aud from which those who pursue them derive a 
life-long pleasure,' boys are to be trained in pursuits which will 
make them pragmatical in youth, aud mischievous in manhood, 
sciolists and sophists,—too ignorant as well as too conceited to 
suspect themselves of any deliciency in knowledge,—a race quibus 
omnia conlemnerc el nescire satis csl. 

In his notions of the manner wherein instruction should be 
conveyed, by divesting it of all the useless and repulsive forms 
with which in the common methods it is encumbered and im¬ 
peded, Mr. Dymond accords more entirely, than he seems to have 
been aware, with the M adras System,—a system which is as much 
disparaged as it is little understood by those who suppose that its 
principles and its practices are applicable only to elementary tcacli- 
ing,—aud that of the lowest kind. We agree with him also, and 
with those who best understand the nature, and the object, and 
the power of that system, in maintaining that the farther the edu¬ 
cation of the people can be carried, the better will be the con¬ 
dition of the people and the securer the fabric of society, provided 
always that educatiou be Conducted upon those principles which 
teach men their duties towards God and towards their neighbour, 
only by the faithful discharge of which can they perform their 
duty to themselves, aud ensure their own welfare. The Quaker 
moralist, laying it down as ‘ an undisputed proposition that no 
bad institution can permanently stand against the distinct opinion 
of the people/, and regarding like a Quaker the most important 
of our institutions as in their nature contrary to his religious prin¬ 
ciples and therefore bad, says that, ‘ if increase of knowledge and 
habits of investigation tend to alter any established institution, it 
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is fit that it should be alteredand assuming that an extended 
education of the people must Jiave this tendency, regards this con¬ 
sequence as a recommendation. We, on the contrary, look upon 
it to be the best means, as well in quiet as in stirring times, of effect¬ 
ing what was the great object of Elizabeth's home-policy during 
her wise, and glorious, and happy reign,—that of 4 keeping our 
ancient under-earth buildings upon their first well-laid foundations.’ 

Public amusements come of course under Mr. Dymond’s ana¬ 
thema, and it would not be easy to defeat or weakeu his argu¬ 
ments, which show that, as at present conducted, they do more 
harm than good. But though this should be admitted, it would 
still be true that they have even now their good as well as their 
evil ; that there have been times when the good greatly prepon¬ 
derated ; that they have contributed in no slight degree to civili¬ 
zation and refinement; and that in calling forth Shakspearc’s 
genius, which, by no other means, and in no other way, could have 
been called forth with equal effect, they have done more good 
than outweighs all the evil that they ever have dpne, or can do. 
Public spectacles have been regarded in this'light by the wisest 
legislators ; nor is it only human authority which has given them 
its sanction; they made an essential part of the Jewish law; there 
is nothing opposed to them in the spirit of Christianity; and if 
they are at any time perverted to the gratification of evil passions, 
or the depravation of manners, the fault is in that public opinion 
which calls for and encourages such gratification, and in those 
governments which, neglecting their paramount duty, tolerate 
such perversion. 

We come now' to political rights and obligations. The funda¬ 
mental principles of politics! truth and of political rectitude are 
stated to be,—1st. That political power is rightly possessed only 
when it is possessed by the consent of the community; 2d. It is 
rightly exercised only when it subserves the welfare of the com¬ 
munity ; 3d. And only when it subserves this purpose by means 
which the moral law permits. The first of these principles is not 
to be received with an unqualified assent, it would indeed con¬ 
veniently dispose of all troublesome questions concerning kings 
de jure and de facto , and invest with clear right any ephemeral 
idol of a populace, or of a nation : Jack Cade and Massaniello, 
as well as great Oliver and Napoleon ; but it would divest them 
also as easily: for such a right, instead of being fixed upon the 
strong foundation of principles and laws, veers with the weather¬ 
cock of public opinion. Political power is rightly possessed by that 
individual, or that body, to whom or which it has duly devolved 
according to the laws and institutions of their ancestors. It may 
be overthrown by wrongful violence, or it may be forfeited by 
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gross abuse ; then comes the government by consent,—and with 
it cQme instability, insecurity, disorder,—an age of convulsions, 
anarchy, and misery. To the two other maxims we subscribe 
without reserve, and agree with him in his humiliating remark, that 
present expedients for present occasions, rather than a wide-em¬ 
bracing and far-seeing policy, are the great characteristic of Euro¬ 
pean politics. But when the author asks, ‘ who has been more 
successful in this huckster policy than France,' he singles out for 
Jus example that nation which, of all others, has acted with most 
consistency upon a wide-embracing and far-seeing scheme,—a 
scheme, indeed, of thoroughly unscrupulous ambition, but syste¬ 
matically kept in view,—conceived before the age of the League, 
developed under Louis XIV., pursued by .Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and if,—as is but too likely,—again to be renewed, again, with 
God’s blessing, to be put down by that spirit which triumphed 
over it at Blenheim and at Waterloo. * And what is France,’this 
moralist asks, * and what are the French people at this present hour ? 
Why, as it respects real welfare,’ he replies, ‘ they are left at an 
immeasurable distance by a people who sprung up but us yester¬ 
day,—by a people whose land, within the mertiory of our grand¬ 
fathers, was almost a wilderness, and which actually was a wilder¬ 
ness long since France boasted of her greatness.’ Here Mr. 
Dyrnond ascribes to the principles of government a difference 
which arises from locality, and from the different circumstances 
of a new and of an old country. And there must have been a 
thick film before his eyes if he could suppose that he saw in 
the principles of the American government any tiling more scru¬ 
pulous, or more accordant with Christianity, than in those of the 
Tuileries. * 

We have entered now upon political ground; and it becomes 
necessary to bear in mind that the very able author of these Essays 
was a Quaker, and as such conscientiously (though not perhaps 
consistently) a leveller^ the distinctions of society were sinful in 
his judgment, the national church an abomination, and monarchy 
and its appendages (in Calvin’s phrase) tolerahiles irirptUi:, to he 
borne with only till men become wise and virtuous enough to 
dispense with them. Thus trained up from a child in a way, 
which is not that in which an Englishman should go, his feet de¬ 
parted not from it. Contented with the excellent morality and 
pure devotion of his sect, and heartily conforming to it iu all its 
better parts, lie received as essential parts of it, heresies, which 
are harmless to the individual who sincerely and humbly holds 
them, and political opinions which are not harmless when brought 
into action, because they strike at the mots of the British con¬ 
stitution. Those principles are here brought forward mildly and 

decorously, 
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decorously, in the spirit of mitigated Quakerism, mitigated as to 
its temper and manners, but, in its essential character unchanged. 
But this would be no convenient place for entering upon a con¬ 
troversy which has been so often and so sufficiently treated; our re¬ 
maining space will be more appropriately employed in follow¬ 
ing the author through his speculations for the improvement of 
society. Assuming it as not likely to be disputed that if the 
world were wise and good the simplest democracy would be the 
best form of government, * the mind/ he says, ‘ as it passes onward 
and still onward in its anticipations of polity, stops not until it 
arrives at that period when all government shall cease,—when 
there shall be no wickedness to require the repressing arm of 
power,—when terror to the evil-doers and praise to them that do 
well shall be no longer needed, because none will do evil though 
there be no ruler to punish, and all will do well from higher and 
belter motives than the praise of man/ But this puie democracy 
is uo other than what in old times was called the Fifth Monarchy 
and the Kingdom of the Saints. 

Meantime, while in patient expectation of ‘the Greek kalends, 
the author makes many important concessions. He admits that 
those advocates of religious liberty assert too much who maintain 
that a government can have no just concern with religious opi¬ 
nions ; he, on the contrary, holds it as not to be denied, that a 
slate may lawfully provide for the education of the people, and 
endeavour to diffuse just notions ami principles, moral and reli¬ 
gious, into the public mind. He allows that men who in con¬ 
sequence of their opinions disturb the peace of society by any 
species of violence are doubtless to be restrained ;—with little 
consistency when he affirm* that religious liberty and religious 
establishments are incompatible things, and that as we have ad¬ 
vanced from intolerance to toleration, it is now time for us to 
advance from toleration to religious liberty ! The question of 
resistance to the civil power is somewhat Jesuitically treated, and 
it is the only part of these volumes which‘deserves to be so repre¬ 
hended. Here he stands upon sure ground, when he takes the 
Quaker position, aud says, that force In ay be overcome by force, 
but nothing can ovcicome u calm and fixed determination not to 
obey. 

The Roman Catholics, lie says, who declare that they will not 
endeavour to bring about an alteration in the religious establish¬ 
ment of the country, promise more than they ought to promise^ 
ami more than they can. will, or ought to perform; no unim¬ 
portant admission from one who was decidedly for opening the 
legislature to them. With perfect candour he allows, that that 
form of government is best for a people which the people them¬ 
selves 
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selves prefer, even though it may not he intrinsically the best, * for 
public welfare and satisfaction are the* objects of government, and 
this satisfaction may sometimes be ensured by a form which the 
public prefer more effectually than by one essentially better which 
they dislike.’ In the present condition of mankind, he thinks it 
probable that some species of monarchy is best for the greater 
part of the world; and to this he, adds the following reasoning, 
which ought to have its weight with all who wish, like him, for 
the peace and welfare of mankiud. 

‘ Republicanism opens more wide the gate of ambition. He who 
knows that the utmost extent of attainable power is to he the servant 
of a prince, is not likely to he fired by those boundless schemes of 
ambition which may animate the republican leader. The virtue of 
the generality of mankind is not sufficiently powerful to prompt them 
to political moderation, without the application of an external curb; 
and thus it happens that the order and stability of a government is 
more efficiently secured by the indisputable supremacy of one man. 
Now order and,,stability are amongst the first requisites of a good, 
constitution, for the r objects of political institutions cannot be secured 
without them.’ 1 

Here Mr. 'Dymond follows the dictates of his understanding: in 
qualifying this, by saying, 4 it is not necessary that the monarch 
should possess what we call kingly power/ he relapses into the 
opinions which are congenial to the spirit of his sect; and in 
questioning whether an elective be not preferable to an hereditary 
monarchy, he follows that convenient system of political philo¬ 
sophy, by which history is regarded as an old almanac. 

The reasoning faculty again prevails with him, when lie agrees 
with Hume, that the influence of the tfrown could not be abolished 
without the total destruction of monarchy, and even of all regular 
authority; and, meeting the question, whether that influence 
might not usefully be transferred to the House of Commons? 
* No,’ he replies, ‘ i.ot.merely because it would overthrow ( for it 
certainly would overthrow ) the monarchy; but because 1 know not 
‘that any security would be^gained for a better employment of this 
influence than is possessed already.’ Presently he says, that this 
is speaking only of governments and nations as they are; that 
there is no necessity for influence to support good government 
over a good people; and that all influence, except that which 
addresses itself to the judgment, is wrong in morals, and, there¬ 
fore, indefensible upon whatever plea. Take away that wicked¬ 
ness and violence, he says, in which hostile measures originate, 
and fleets and armies would no longer be needed ; and with their 
dissolution there would be a prodigious difniuution of patronage 
and influence. * Wd are little accustomed to consider how simple 
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a thing civil government is/ (alas, it is a simple thing to think it 
so!) * nor what ail unnumbered multiplicity of offices and sources 
of patronage would be cut off, if it existed in its simple and right¬ 
ful state.’ Yes, as was said twenty years ago, in answer to all such 
reasoning as this : ‘ Better systems than that of the British govern¬ 
ment, no doubt, are conceivable—for better men. The theory of 
a pure republic is far more delightful to the imagination; it is to 
our constitution as a sun-dial to a time-piece; simpler, surer, and 
liable to no derangement—if the sun did but always shine ! When 
society shall be so far advanced in its progress that all men live in 
the light of reason, then we may have the dial.’—Then, and not till 
then. .And he who thus expressed himself would not now, in his 
maturer mind, prefer even in theory a commonwealth to a well- 
tempered monarchy. Bor what man, who regards the security and 
comforts of life, would not rather have been the subject of Trajan 
or of the Antonines, than the fellow-citizen of Pericles or Phocion ? 
ISveii if Mr. Dymond’s impossible postulate of having the world 
wise and good were granted, there would not,,only be less of the 
grace and glory of society in a system of equality, but less of in¬ 
tellectual exercitation and of moral improvement; some of the 
best and purest sources of virtue and of enjoyment Would be dried 
tip. There is room, noW, for the virtues of moderation in the 
great, and contentment in the low ; for humility in both; for affa¬ 
bility aud bounty ill the one; for grateful and generous attachment 
in the other; for that beneficence which is doubly blest, and that 
mutual dependence, in which the strength of our social system 
formerly consisted ; but which the perversion of that system, and 
the evils which have been suffered to grow up under it, have long 
been tending to destroy. The dead level of the great theorist’s 
antediluvian world is far less beautiful, less majestic, less habitable 
on the whole, than the globe in its present state, with its inequali¬ 
ties of hills aud vales, its seas and mountains, though it have its 
variable seasons, its rains and tempests, its deserts and volcanos. 

Our constitution Mr. Dymond admits to be * relatively good/ 
because it has made our * country, in almost every respect, among 
the first in whatever dignifies and adorns mankind.’ We may 
rest assured that it is good ; but this moralist thinks it might and 
ought to be improved ; not calling to mind the fate of that poor 
man, whose epitaph relates that he was well, wished to be better, 
took physic from some St. John Long, and died. He would have, 
the infiueuce of the crown diminished. He thinks the privileges 
of the peers offer considerable temptation to their political virtue; 
that tlie House of Lords is an objectionable species of assembly; 
and that there would Be no need for it, were it not .wanted to 
counteract the purposes of a purely constituted legislature, or to 
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effect such, as in 9uch a legislature could not be effected. Then 
come some sectarian remarks upon titles and upon bishops ; a just 
observation, that the i:apid iucrease of the number of peers dimi¬ 
nishes their practical rank; and a Quaker’s hope, that, in conse¬ 
quence, these distinctions ‘ will be yielded up to the general weal 
more willingly when they have become insignificant by diffusion.’ 
As the House of .Lords is thus deemed useful in an unhealthy 
state of the social body, but useless if it were sound, so it is said 
that there is not * a just and sufficient identity’ between the public 
voice and the measures of the House of Commons, because the 
practical representation is defective; but how this defect may be 
remedied is, he admits, 1 of far less easy solution than some poli¬ 
ticians would persuade us. Not frequency of parliaments—not 
extension of the franchise—not altering the mode of election—will 
be sufficient/ because * the evil is seated, primarily anti essentially, 
in the impure condition, in the imperfect virtue of man.’. . .* You 
canuot make men proof against political temptations but by 
making them good, and this only reformation must result from 
the reformation of the heart.’ Mr. Dymond would have found 
few reformers to agree with him in this incontrovertible truth ; 
nor in his honest admission that, ‘ in the present state of pri¬ 
vate virtue/ a purely popular assembly'would probably seek by 
* both injudiciously and unjustifiably exciting political distrac¬ 
tions, to establish popular power in opposition to the general 
good.’ He pleads, however, for some mild and gradual altera¬ 
tions which woidd render the representation more popular; and 
recommends some of those regulations which, because of their 
obvious utility, are likely to be made, but among these we do not 
include his recommendation of the ballot, and of biennial parlia¬ 
ments. He would admit the clergy as representatives; but whe¬ 
ther or no it was wise to exclude them, these are not times for 
commencing a doubtful experiment. These political disquisitions 
are concluded by his stating, and urging upon other reformers his 
deliberate and clear conviction, that there is nothing, either in the 
theory or practice of the British government, which warrants an 
attempt at amendment by any species of violence ; an opinion 
which he declares he should hold, even if it were not a necessary 
part of his religious principles. 

Mr. Dymond’s next topic is the Education of the People; 
holding it the duty of government to provide for this, or at least to 
see that it be provided; and having stated that ‘ so far as is practi¬ 
cable, a government ought to be to a people what a judicious parent 
is to a family, not merely the ruler, but the instructor mid the guide,’ 
he says, ‘ the great danger is, that national education should become, 
like national churches, an ally of the state/ and lie would hate 
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tlie government forget the peculiarities of creeds, political or reli¬ 
gious ! No sane person could hold such an opinion, unless it were 
his wish to prepare for the subversion of both our political and 
religious establishments ; and though, in some cases, it may be 
fas ah hosfe doceri t it would be, in this, the most consummate of 
all follies. He has admitted the parental relation in which a 
government stands, or ought to stand, to the people; and yet he 
forgets, that the first duty of apparent is to train up his children 
in the way that they should go. If he be right in his reasoning, 
not the creed and the church catechism only must be excluded 
from his system of national education, but the New Testament also, 
and whatever implies a belief in it. If he be right, the veriest 
infidel has nothing more to demand than what, consistent!) with 
this principle, ought to be conceded. If he be right, Moses was 
wrong, when he charged the Israelites to write his precepts upon 
their doorposts and their gates, And bind them for a sign upon 
their hauds, and teach them to their children, when sitting iu the 
house or walking in the sun ; at lying down and at rising up; for, 
though the Mosaic law be abrogated, this is one of its injunctions, 
the spirit of which remains ill as full force as the Decalogue. 

What he recommends is, that government should provide school- 
houses, books, &c., and leave the choice of teachers ami of the kind 
of instruction to the people. lie wishes that fifty thousand 
pounds a-year had been given to the Bible Society, a society which, 
IiC'Suys, has done more direct good in the world—has had a greater 
effect in meliorating the condition of the human species, than all 
the measures which have been directed to the same ends of all the 
prime ministers iu Europe during a century. This it may have 
done, and yet have done marvellously little. Such an appropria¬ 
tion of money by a government would, probably, he thinks, do 
much in propitiating the friendliness and good offices of other 
nations. Not of any nation, however, among whom the Romish 
religion is dominant. But, as a singular^ as well as single in¬ 
stance iu support of his opinion we may here notice, that during 
the short continuance of hostilities with Sweden, the Dalecarlians, 
because they had been supplied with Bibles by means of this 
Society, asked from their own government, and obtained permis¬ 
sion, to omit in their church service the prayer against the British 
as their enemies. He considers it, most justly, as a needful mea¬ 
sure of moral legislation, to diminish the number of public-houses, 
of which all that are not necessary for the accommodation of tra¬ 
vellers are* directly injurious to public morals. The game laws 
he would have thoroughly amended, and so that the amendment 
would ‘ not be far from*abolition,’ From these he passes at once to 
the question of primogeniture, and disposes of it, quakerkd, by a 
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few superficial reasons, saving, with almost inconceivable cnmida- 
cencv, lie can discover no conceivable reason why one. brother 
should possess ten times as much as another, because he was born 
before him ;—as if the reasonableness of the law rested upon this ! 
Mr. Uvmond is consistent in reprobating all those institutions 
whereby a system of inequality is regulated, because it is bis 
hope that society, in the march of intellect, will arrive at a perfect 
level. The Hogues’ March indeed is now beating quick time, 
and in that direction. 

Let us not be misnnders 
it novt exists, in most European countries, and nowhere more 
glaringly than in our own, is a great and crying evil; and would be 
intolerable if it were iiremediable ; and will and must become so, 
if it be not remedied. 'The physical and moral condition <>1 the 
populace must be greatly and essentially improved, or no human 
policy can sa\e us from greater calamities than have ever yet been 
poured out from the vials of wmth. Statesmen must look to this 
as their first amVmysl important object; the better classes will co¬ 
operate with them, both from a sense ol interest and ol duty ; 
and the means are in their power. There is land enough to re¬ 
claim at home; wide regions abroad are, as it were, inviting us to 
replenish and subdue them; the seas are open; and when our 
measures arc in accord with the plain and manifest course of 
benevolent Providoui e, we may then rely in lull faith upon that 
Providence for a blessing. What must be done L to provide, 
not merely that none shall perish for want oi necessaries, but that 
none, except through their own misconduct, shall be without the 
decent comforts ol civilized life. The humblest occupations of 
honest labour ought to procure these. IS T o considerations ol 
revenue, or of any other kind, must deter us lrom discouraging 
whatever tends lo debase and brutalize the populace. They must 
be made eontfoitable in their station, and then they will be eon- 
tented in it; they must*bo so traua d as to make them wise uulo 
salvation, and they will then be wise to their own tcmpoiul wel¬ 
fare, and to the general weal, lint the physicians who are to heal 
our state maladies must fust be made sound themselves; they 
must take their lessons liom Mr. Sadler and the Bible, not from 
Mr. Malthas, and those who (in reference to the appellation ol a 
sect, not more presumptuous, and somewhat le.'-s impious) deserve 
to be called the Tlicomisanthropists ; they must be Ioil with the 
bread of wholesome doetiine, not fiom the mills that grind nothing 
but chaff; they must drink from the living spiing ol religion, not 
from the broken cistern of political economy. 

In these views, Mr. Dymond, weie. be living, would accord 
with us ; for we agree, with him in his fundamental religious priu- 
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ciplcs, and in his moral deductions, and differ only when we conic 
to their ultimate political application ;—then, indeed, we differ 
Mo ccelo, because we are of the school of Hooker, and he of 
George Fox. That difference renders it unnecessary for us to 
discuss any of those subjects upon which his opinions are strictly 
those of quakcrism. 

He would prevent what may reasonably be deemed the unrea¬ 
sonable accumulation of wealth by ‘ some regulations respecting 
wills, such as refusing a piobate for an amount exceeding a cer¬ 
tain sum.’ There is already a progressive taxation, both upon 
probates, legacies, and the disliilupion of personal property, 
which, in the great majoiity of cases, is even cruelly oppressive, 
which ought to be wholly taken away below a ceiluin point, greatly 
lightened in another pait of the scale, ami might pioperly be, in 
a still greater proportion, increased in cases of enormous wealth. 
A sweeping remedy is proposed in the administration of justice ; 
simply, that we should get rid of all fixed laws, establish com Is 
of arbitration, and let these decide always upon the equity of the 
case, employing m every cause only one piufPksioual man, whose 
sole business should he to elicit the tiulh from the witnesses on 
both sides ; 4 pleadiny,' he says, i being a thing which, in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, ought not to he no much a.> named.' He 
would have criminal debtors ligidly treated, because 1 the whole 
amount of injury which is inflicted upon the people of this comitiy 
bv criminal insolvency is much greater than that which is indicted 
by ally other ciime which is punished by the law.’ Upon this 
subject bis remarks are severe, but wholesome. liecau.se lie 
deems it impossible to flame any definition of libel which should 
not 4 either on the one haiui give license to injutious publications 
by its laxity, or on the other piohihit a just publication of the 
trill It by its rigour/ he would allow all libels their free course • as 
if, because the law cannot Impelled, it weie better to have none! 
On this score, they who are of his opinion have, for some time, 
had little, to desiie. Blasphemy and treason enjoy among us the 
most, uuiestriclcd use of a free press; and, indeed, in all cases of 
public libel, law might be supposed *to have been stricken with 
the dead palsy, if it had not been seized, not long since, with 
Scarlatina, and, under the influence of that disease, made some 
very violent exertions. 4 Truth/ says Mr. Dymond, ‘ is an over¬ 
match for falsehood/ Yes, when Itluiriel meets with Satan; but 
what is it when Satan deals with Adam and Eve ? He would 
have all offences of this kind punished by public opinion alone ; 
yet public opinion is so far liotn punishing or checking other 
crimes, (adultery, foi* example, seduction, duelling,) that he has 
himself in those instances called for the aid of law ; and these are 
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cases in which the direct tendency of the offence is to vitiate 
public opinion, if ever there wasja judicious enactment against 
seditious libel, it was that which punished the second offence with 
banishment: the penalty was mild—it was effectual; and no one 
could incur it without having doubly deserved and wilfully pro¬ 
voked it. 

‘ Small punishments fail not to multiply 

These hydra heads, and give them glory cheap: 

Blood were too much.’ 

Here the just medium had been chosen; and yet this law lias 
been repealed !—but the repeal was another effect of the Scar¬ 
latina, and took place during a delirious stage of the disease. 

Mr. .Dymond s arguments against the punishment of death rest 
upon some strange assumptions. If reformation be the primary 
object of pmii.dnucnl, ho says, this punishment is wrong, because 
it precludes attention to that object. It would not be more illo¬ 
gical to argue that because healing is the primary object of the 
surgeon, therefore it is wrong to cut off a limb which is incurably 
(list iased. Tims, to talk of punishment in the abstract, when the* 
justice and necessity of applying it in particular cases are under 
consideration, is an abuse of leasoning. There*are cases wherein, 
not jciormation, but punishment is the object—the primary and 
proper object; and the welfare of society is best consulted by 
making it so; the much greater frequency of murder in those 
countries wheie murder is not punished with death, is proof of this. 
The author says, that when capital punishments are defended, we 
bear ‘ almost nothing about the moral law ;’ and nearly every ai- 
gunu nt that is used in support of them would be as valid and as 
appropriate from a Pagan as from a Christian. He asks, if it can 
be light thus to exclude all reference to the expressed will of God, 
and says, that this exclusion is to him almost a conclusive argument, 
that the punishment is wrong ; and assumes that, in indicting it, the 
requisitions of the Christian law are sacrificed An expression of 
Jleccaria’.s is then quoted, as if it were anything belter than a paltry 
sophism, the Italian asking, whether it he not an absuiditv, that, 
in order to prevent murder, the laws should publicly commit mur¬ 
der themselves '! And as an aigumeut to prove the inexpedient c of 
the punishment, it is remarked, that the criminals reconcile them¬ 
selves to the prospect of being publicly executed, by the predesti- 
nai ian notion, tliatlho.se who are born to be hanged cannot escape 
hanging ; though others look upon such a death a& an atonement 
for their sins, and so pacify their consciences when they come to it; 
and that some convicts have suffered unjustly. 

There is some fallacy in this and some weakness. The punish¬ 
ment of death is clearly wrong, wherever the moral feeling is not 
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in accord with the sentence; but it is in accord with it in all cases 
of atrocious wickedness. And you might as easily prove that the 
Ten Commandments have boou abrogated by Christianity as that 
the punishment appointed for murder, by the Mosaic law, has 
been taken away by the New Covenant. Hut if we are authorised 
to inllict it for murder, it cannot but be justifiable in other cases ol 
enormous pravily ; and when justice manifestly requires the indie- 
lion, the piety and the humanity whi< li would shrink from it are 
alike questionable. Pitiably, indeed, do those persons derogate 
from the Almighty, who exclaim against the awful responsibility 
which human lawgivers take upon themselves when by their sentence 
they hurry a criminal into his presence ! As if the final decree of the 
Omniscient and All-merciful could be affected by any acl or error 
of theirs ! And with regard to the cruelly of the infliction, who is 
there who would not, in his sane mind, rather choose death for 
himself, than any of those punishments which, in cases that con¬ 
fessedly are deserving of death, have been proposed foi it ? Hveu 
toward the innocent connexions of the criminal*(and for them 
alone it is that the plea has any plausible appearance of validity) 
the commutation, which might at first seem merciful, would be, 
in effect, an indefinite prolongation of their disticss. 

On this subject, as, indeed, upon most others, public opinion 
is easily led astray. We have passed from one extreme to another; 
for it ought not to be dissembled, that our ow n laws have been most 
atrociously inhuman and unjust. 1 attic more, than fifty years have 
elapsed since a girl just turned fourteen was condemned to be 
burnt alive, having been found guilty of treason as an accomplice 
with her master in coining, because, at his command, she had con¬ 
cealed some whitewashed counters behind her stays. The master 
was hanged. The faggots were placed in readiness for her execu¬ 
tion ; and it was avoired, in the House of Commons, by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Meredith, at the time, that * the girl would have been burnt 
alive, on the same day, had it not been for,the humane, but casual 
interference of Lord Weymouth.’ Mere accident saved the nation 
from this crime and this national disgrace; but so torpid was 
public feeling in those days, that the law remained unaltered till 
the year 17!)P, till which time the sheriff who did not execute a 
senleucc of this kind was lianle to prosecution ; though, it may 
well be believed, no sheriff was theu inhuman euough to adhere to 
the letter of such a law. Sir William Meredith related, in the same 
speech, the then recent instance oi an execution, which is not to 
he called by any lighter name than that of judicial murder. There 
have been times and circumstances, indeed, in which the ministers 
id' the law, from the j'udge down to the executioner, seem to have 
looked upon themselves as mere instruments of legal machinery, and 
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to have acted with as little regard for moral considerations, and the 
sufferings of flesh and blood, as the ‘wheels and cogs of a steam- 
engine. But now, when the severity and injustice of our old cri¬ 
minal laws have been perceived and acknowledged, and, in a great 
degree, practically remedied, a sickly sensibility in favour of the cri¬ 
minal lias been encouraged; and because human life w ? as held at 
too' cheap a late by our ruder forefathers, the tendency now is to 
ascribe to it a superstitious importance, as if it were too sacred a 
thing to be touched by human laws! Sacred, indeed, the laws 
ought to hold it, and, therefore, they have done great injury in this 
country by familiarizing the people to the sight of public execu¬ 
tions. Far better would it be if, in the few cases for which death 
ought to be inflicted, the execution were to take plan' within the 
w alls of the prison, none being present, except the pi oper officers, 
the clergyman, and those persons whom the sufferer might desire 
to have with him at his departure. 'The effect might possibly be 
impressive lo some good end, which most certainly it is not now, 
if there were 1 T 0 •iher announcement than that of tolling a bell, 
when all was over, and hoisting a black flag, where it might be 
seen far and wide; and if the body of a murderer were carried 
under a pall, with some appropriate solemnity, to the place of dis¬ 
section. Executions ought never to be made a spectacle for the 
multitude, who, if they can bear the sight, always regard it as a 
pastime ; nor for the curiosity of those who shudder while they 
gialifv it. Indeed, there are few circumstances in which it is not 
expedient that a veil should be drawn over the crimes and suffer¬ 
ings of our fellow-creatures ; and it is greatly to be wished, that 
in all cases of turpitude* and atrocity* no further publicity were 
given lo the offence than is necessary for the ends of justice. T<>r 
no one who i.-, conversant with ciiminul couits, or has obtained any 
insight into the human mind, can entertain a doubt that such 
examples are infectious. 

The way to lessen lift! number of great offences is by checking 
the growth of little ones. And here U t us observe, (some recent eases 
cal! for the observation,) that for acts of ci nelly and brutal violent e 
our laws are far too mild. Men arc punished with imprisonment, 
and perhaps hard labour, for attempting offences, which, if they 
had succeeded in the attempt, would deservedly have been 
punished with death. The same inadequate penalty is inflicted for 
atrocious assaults, by which unoffending persons have been maimed 
or otherwise severely injured for life : in these cases, the criminal 
suffers less than the injured party ; but both for the sake ol ex¬ 
ample and of justice, some infliction of bodily pain ought to form 
part of the sentence, as the appropriate punishment, and the 
likeliest means of determent. Alehouses aie seminaries for jails ; 
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and many a man might be deterred, by fear of the stocks or tin; 
cage, from entering upon a course of life which, if he once 
enter on it, nothing will deter him from pursuing, though the 
gallows should be full in his view. Far more is to be done by 
preventive than by coercive measures. Schools arc wanted — 
schools in which moral and religious instruction shall be consi¬ 
dered as the iiist thing needful; and where children, even in 
infancy, may be rescued from the contamination of the streets. 
It is not the individual alone who is responsible for those offences 
bom which he might have been saved,had he been duly instructed 
in his duties toward Cod and mtiij;; such sins are sins of the 
government and ot the nation ; so aSie all those which, by a whole¬ 
some polity, might be prevented. But it a large proportion of 
the people are allowed to grow up in this ignorance—this state of 
moral and religious destitution, and if such olieuces as might be 
I ore fended by civil discipline are rife among us and continually on 
the increase, we stand in danger of some of those general and 
1 earful visitations, which, soon or late, nalidhal offences always 
draw on, as their proper consequence and their appointed punish¬ 
ment. 1 hey who despise the i Old Almanac' may learn this 
iiom the Bible; unless, indeed, they have advanced so far in the 
march of intellect, that they look upon the Bible also as among 
those tilings the uses of which are gone by. 

] o such persons the mild and able author of these volumes was 
utterly opposed both in principle and feeling; but .sectarian pre¬ 
judices brought hint practically into alliance, with them; and 
enmity towards the Church Establishment possessed him so eu- 
tiicly, that, in his charges agninst it, he does not seem even to have 
suspected himself of want of knowledge or of want of candour. 
But to nothing except an extraordinary want of knowledge on lfie 
subject can his assertion be ascribed, that ‘ the best defences of 
Chiistianity which exist in our language have not been the work 
cither of the established clergy, or of members of the established 
church.* Before the agitators and anarchists, political and re¬ 
ligious, made these nations, during the great rebellion, as their 
contemporary Edward (afterwards Bishop) Reynolds truly said, ‘ a 
shame to themselves and a ludibriunt to the world,’ the writings 
of our Chu roll -of-England divines wen* in such esteem, that 
* other nations studied the English language to read our books.’ 
And since that time, if there havi been no greater men in the 
schools of Christian philosophy than Hooker and Jackson, (for 
gieater thefe cannot be,)—no other school, no other church, can 
boast such names as. Taylor, and South, and Barrow, not Jo 
mention a host of others, fromvvho.se stores the diligent student 
may arm himself against all the eriors of these distempered times. 

Much 
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Much may be allowed to Mr. Dymond for want of knowledge in 
thik department of literature, which is too much neglected by 
those whose duty it is to be most conversant therein : but he can¬ 
not thus be excused for not remembering among the defenders of 
revealed religion, our Berkeley, and our Butler, and our Skelton ; 
and our Paley also,—from whom, on this score, he yvould not 
withhold his approbation. 

To a like charge of want of candour and of equity, the author 
has laid himself open, by representing 11011 -i c.sidcnec as the scandal 
of the English Church, and omitting any notice of the cause’s 
which, in a great majority Of cases, have rendered residence im¬ 
possible. And to what butg|i spirit of early and deeply imbibed 
hostility can the following passage, as unjust as it is offensive, be 
imputed, in which he accuses the clergy of 4 instinctivtfly recoil¬ 
ing from any measures, that are designed to promote the intel¬ 
lectual, the moral, or the religious improvement of the public.' 

‘ 1 appeal to the experience of those philanthropic men who spend 
their time eithof in their own neighbourhoods, or in “ going about 
doing good,” whether they do not meet with a greater degree of this 
recoil from works of philanthropy, amongst the teachers and members 
of the state religion than amongst other men,—and whether this 
recoil is not the strongest amongst that portion who are reputed to 
be the most zealous friends of the church, lias not this been yoifr 
experience with respect to the slave trade and to slavery,—with re¬ 
spect to the education of the. people,—with respect to scientific: or 
literary institutions for the labouring ranks,—with respect to sending 
preaihcrs to pagan countries,—with respect to the Bible Society? 
Is it not familiar to you to he in doubt and apprehension respecting 
the assistance of thvsv members of the establishment, when you have 
no fear and no doubt of the assistance of other Christians ? Do you 
not call upon others and invite their co-operation with confidence ? 
Do you not call upon these with distrust, and is not that distrust the 
result of vour previous experience?’—vol. ii., p. *322. 

Eel. us judge more charitably of Mr, Dymond than he has done 
of the clergy and the members of the National Church Esta¬ 
blishment. He was a young man when he died, and he had not 
prepared the latter part of his work for the press. Had he lived 
o revise it, he might not improbably have been led to recollect, 
that many of the most zealous and efficient promoters of the Bible 
Society were members, or ministers, or dignitaries of the Church 
of England ; that (to say nothing of the Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Propagation of the Cospe-l in other 
lands) the members of that church have a Missionary Society of 
their own; mid that the. abolition of the slave trade was not only 
promoted by a .great majority of the bi.xfmps, but the question 
itself was lkst publicly stirred by an English clergyman, and first-• 
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moved in parliament by one whom it is needless to name, and 
would be superfluous to eulogize ; whose bounty is as catholic .as 
Ids charity; and who, while his praise is, as it deserves to be, in 
ull the churches,—and in all the meeting-houses too,—is, and 
rejoices in being, a devout and dutiful member ot the Church of 
England, and will ever be numbered among her worthies. 

Had Mr. Dymond’s days been prolonged time would, in many 
points, have matured his judgment, and taken oft the edge ot his 
antipathies. A quaker he would probably have remained, because 
personal feelings would have come strongly in aid ot inherited 
prejudices ; a prophet is honoured in his own sect; and no sec- 
taiiaus instil into their children tlieit^.opinions and peculiarities 
more carefully than the quakers—praiseworthy tor this and for 
many other things, notwithstanding the sandy foundation on which 
their system is erected. But experience and observation would have 
convinced ldin, that the institutions of society are not altogether so 
bad as he had supposed them to be ; and the publie not so enlight¬ 
ened, nor so far advanced in the march of improvement, nor so 
certainly in the right road, lie might have retained his persuasion 
concerning the unlawfulness of war ; but he would have seen reason 
to be thankful, that fleets and armies protect the British quakers 
against foreign enemies, and that penal laws protect them against 
violence at home. He might still have hoped, that an age would 
conic when society would require no tribunals, no laws, no magis¬ 
trates, no priesthood, but every father of a family be like a patri¬ 
arch, high-priest, and absolute lord in his own household, and 
all one family in Christ; but the older lie grew the more distant 
that hope would have appeared to him, and the less distinct. He 
would have learnt, that before society can be reduced to the level 
platform which he desired, chaos must come again ; and not such 
a chaos as existed when the earth was without form and void, and 
all things beiug in solution might settle into such uuiiormily ; but 
the chaos that is brought about by convulsions, which never 
take place upon this inhabited globe without producing ine¬ 
qualities. , 

Let us hope that those persons among whom these volumes 
hitherto have chiefly been circulated, and by w hom they are likely 
lo be received with great respect and deference, may enter unre¬ 
servedly into the moral and religious principles of the author, but 
weigh the matter well before they assent lo any of his political 
applications. 
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Art. IV.— 1. Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets. 
By Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq., M.A. Parti.—General 
Introduction. — Homer. London. 1850. 

2, ldeen fiber Homer mid scin Zeitalter. Von K, E. Scliuburlli. 
Breslau. 1821. 

5. Ueber das Zeitalter vnd Vale eland des I Joiner. Von Di. 

Bernhard Thiersch Halberstadt. 1824. 

4. Corf rage fiber Home r os y seine Zeit. nod Gesdnye. Von J. 
Krcuscr. lster theil. Frankfort am Main. 1828. 

5. Ueber Homers Jjvben ulul Gesdnye. Von .1. 11. .1. Koppen. 
Durchgcseheu mid verlwgsert vom 1). l\ E. Buhkopf. Ha¬ 
nover. 1821. 

(i. Versuch die jmefisehe Pinhcit der Ilia.de. zu Beslimmm. Von 
G. Lange. Darmstadt. 1826. 

7. Ulyssr Jlomere. Far Constantin Koliader. Polio. Paris. 
lS2!h 

8. Ueber J f aimer j$che Genrjrajihio und IVeltkunde. Von Dr, 
K. H. W. V bicker. Hanover. 1830. 


M IL COLEHIDGE’S work not only deserves the praise of 
a clear, eloquent, and scholarlike exposition of the picli- 
lninary matter, which is necessary in order to understand and 
enter into the character of the great Poet of antiquity, hut it has 
likewise the more rare merit of being admirably adapted for its 
acknowledged purpose. Jl is written in that fresh and ardent 
spirit which, to the congenial mind of youth, will convey instiac¬ 
tion in the most effective manner, by awakening the desire of it— 
and by enlisting the lively and buoyant feelings in the cause of 
useful and improving study; while, by its pregnant brevity, it is 
more likely to stimulate than to supersede more profound and 
extensive research. If then, as it is avowedly intended for the 
use of the younger readers of Homer, and, as it is impossible not 
to discover, with a more particular view to the great school to 
which the author owes his education, we shall be much mistaken if 
it does not become as popular as it will be useful in that celeb i a ted 
establishment. Shall we be forgiven, if we assert that, although 
strongly impregnated with a more modern tone of criticism— 
though we cannot but trace, or imagine that we trace the influence 
of a well-known writer, connected with Mr. Coleridge by a double 
•tie,—a wiilrr, who, instead of striking out occasional snatches of 
poetry, of sweeter melody than most which in our day has 
caught the public ear, ought to have perpetuated his fame by some 
higher and more finished effort; ami instead of casting fitful 
gleams of light on many of the profoundest subjects of human 
speculation, ought to have shone with concentered power oil some 
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one great question;—still the work before us has something in its 
general cast and expression peculiarly Etonian. 

Of this great school it is the practical excellence, that it lias 
so frequently awakened the enthusiasm of its sons towards the 
studies which it has been its chief aim to commend; ardorem 
ilium amor is sine quo, aim in vita, turn in elogurnlid, nihil mag¬ 
num ejffici possit ; that it is regarded not merely with the blind 
and passionate, or poetic attachment to its ancient buildings and 
beautiful fields, the scene of the fresh and buoyant enjoyments of 
youth, of delightful associations and fervent friendships, but of 
rational and conscientious gratitude for the direction of the mind 
towards pursuits, without the awak&nting influence of which it 
might have stagnated in careless indolence, or abandoned itself 
to the more strenuous and more fatal idleness of dissipation. In 
few, perhaps, it may have assisted in implauting that ‘ early and 
unconquerable love of leading/ which Gibbon declared, in his old 
age, he would not exchange for the treasures of India. Hut in 
how many has it awakened that love for classical* learning, that 
admiration for tin; great writers of antiquity, which, while it 
seems to possess a sort of peculiar and talismanic influence, a 
kind of kindred affinity, beyond other branches of learning, with 
the mind of youth, is cherished in the mature strength of the 
understanding; which not seldom adds dignity to the argu- 
lmul of the statesman, and perspicuity to the st)Ie of the orator, 
and lucid order to the narrative of the historian; and even in old 
age has afforded to the strongest and most active minds an in¬ 
exhaustible occupation, the most valued by those who possess it 
in the highest degree. It is ijpt to youth alone, in the first ardour 
of admiration, that the glowing language of Mr. Coleridge will 
scarcely appear too high drawn. 

4 Greek—the shrine of the genius of the old world ; as universal 
as our race, as individual as ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, of inde¬ 
fatigable strength, with the complication aftd the distinctness of 
nature herself ;"to which nothing was vulgar, from which nothing 
was excluded ; speaking to the ear like Italian, speaking to the mind 
like English ; with words like pictures, with words like the gossamer 
film of the summer; at once the variety mid picturesqueness of Homer, 
the gloom and the intensity of iEschylus ; not conipt essed to the 
closest by Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato ;—not 
sounding with all its thunders, nor lit up with all its ardours, even _ 
under the Promethean touch of Demosthenes. And Latin—the voice 
of empire and of war, of law, and of the state; inferior to its half¬ 
parent, and rival, in the embodying of passion, and in the distinguish¬ 
ing of thought, but eqiml'to it in sustaining the measured march of 
history, and superior to it in the indignant declamation of moral 
satire ; stamped with the mark of an imperial and despot izing re- 
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public; rigid in its construction, parsimonious in its synonymes; re¬ 
luctantly yielding to the flowery yoKe of Horace, although opening 
glimpses of Greek-like splendour in the occasional inspirations of 
Lucretius; proved indeed to the uttermost by Cicero, aiul by him 
found wanting ; yet majestic in its barrenness, impressive in its con¬ 
ciseness ; the true language of history, instinct with the spirit of na¬ 
tions, and not with the passions of .individuals; breathing the maxims 
of the world, and not the tenets of the schools; one and uniform in 
its air and spirit, whether touched by the; stern and haughty Sallust, 
by the open and diseursivfe Livy, by the reserved and thoughtful 
Tacitus.’ * 

We must not, however, garget that the subject of our article is 
not Ktou, but Homer. We-have associated with Mr. Coleridge’s 
work a number of tracts which have appeared fiom time to time 
iu Germany and elsewhere, relating to the history of the Homeric 
poems, in almost all of which those who take an interest iu the 
subject will find something worthy of their notice. We cannot 
pretend to kgej^ pace with the prolific rapidity of the foreign 
press, on a topic which affords such ample scope for the industry of 
the philologist, the speculations of the philosophical, or the ima¬ 
gination of the more visionary scholar. Some works, therefore, 
may have escaped our notice, others we have not been able to 
obtain ; many valuable writers have incidentally thrown out their 
Homeric views in works on other subjects; with these we would 
not be considered entirely unacquainted, and may occasionally 
avail ourselves of their assistance.^ 

\\ ithout professing to fill up the outline of ‘ the introduction 
to Homer,’ we shall enter more at length into those points, on 
which the author has been most corffcise. Mr. Coleridge has doue 
so well what he lias done most fully, that we shall leave him, in 
some parts, master of his own ground; and though, on several 
points, we may contest his opinions, it will, we trust, be rather in 
the tone of amicable conference, than of hostile disputation. 
Those were happy days, when with easy and undoiibtlng faith 
men read the whole vvojks of every author as the unquestioned 
property of the venerable name which appeared in the title-page ; 
when Cicero was undisputed master of ail his orations and epistles, 
and Plato of his dialogues; when literary was almost as 
rare as religious scepticism; when to have separated the Iliad 
and Odyssey, as the works of different bards, would have been 

* We do not think any Greek could have understood or sympathized with Juvenal. 
Is it possible to put into Greek such lines as these?— 

Summurn credo nefns vitam preferre pudori, 

lit propter vitam vivendi perdere causa$. viii. 8d, 84. 

Mr. Coleridge’s note. 

+ We must acknowledge our ignorance of the works of two of the principal, 
maintainors of the Wolfian hypothesis, William Muller and Wehfse. 

resisted 
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resisted as a scandalous and unwarrantable outrage against the 
venerable name of the poet, afid one would as soon have thrown 
a doubt on the existence of Alexander or Julius Ca;sar as of 
Homer. 

Me occidistis, amici, 

Non servastis, ait, eui sic extorta voluptas, 

Et demtus per vim mentis gratis shims error. 

But, though in some cases the cool and sagacious spirit of phi¬ 
losophical criticism may have been urged to excess, yet against 
most of its decrees we fear that there lies no appeal. Where the 
general authority of scholars has admitted the edict of disfran¬ 
chisement, there is little hope that the work will be restoied to 
the honours and privileges of authenticity. We can only then 
acquiesce in the severe but inexorable decree, 

Aflrl blush to think how fondly we believed. 

But while other authors, though lopped of some of their 
excrescent and superfluous branches, have still been left in 
peaceful possession of the larger part of ihek- former glory, 
the axe has been boldly laid at the root of the great poems of 
Grecian antiquity- They have been resolved into a number of 
disconnected rhapsodies, collected and arranged at a late, pciiod of 
Grecian history—the minstrelsy of the Grecian border modelled 
into a continuous story ; and Homer himself, from the blind and 
venerable father of poesy, the honour of whose biith was disputed 
bv the most illustrious cities of Greece, has sunk first to an ite- 

•j m ' 

neinnt rhapsodist, doling forth his unconnected ballads, till at 
length his very existence has been denied, his name reduced to an 
appellative either derived from the not unusual blindness of that 
wandering race, or from words which imply the stringing together 
of these separate poetic fragments—or fiom other etymologies 
not less uncertain and arbitrary. Mr. Coleridge lias stated, with 
sullieient fulness and perspicuity, the present state of belief con¬ 
cerning the 01 igin of the Iliad. * 

‘ Upon the whole, therefore, it being quite clear that the Iliad as¬ 
sumed substantially its present shape in the*ago of Pixistratus, there 
are three distinct points of view in which this collection may be 
placed : 1st. That Homer wrote the Iliad in its present form ; that by 
means of the desultory recitations of parts only by the itinerant 
rliapsodists, its original unity of form was lost in western Greece, 
and that Pi si stratus and his son did no more than collect all these 
parts, and re-arrange them in their primitive order. 2d. That 
Homer wrote the existing verses constituting the Iliad, in such short 
songs or rhapsodies as he himself, an itinerant rhapsodist, could sing 
or recite separately ; and*that these songs were, for the Jint time, put 
into one body, and disposed in their epic form, by Pisistratus as afore¬ 
said. ad. That several rhapsodists originally composed the songs, 

out 
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out of which, or with which, the TJiad as a poem was compiled. The 
first of these is the common opinion, and is asserted with great 
ingenuity and learning by Mr. Granville Penn, in his “ Primary Argu¬ 
ment of the Iliad the second is Wolf’s and Bentley’s; the last is 
Heyne’s, and was, I believe, the opinion of the late Dr. Parr, and is, 

I know, the firm conviction of one or two of the most emiueut 
English poets and philosophers of the present day.’* 

In England, the established opinion maintains its ground rather 
by ancient prescription than by the strength put forth in its defence. 
On the merit of Mr. Granville Penn’s work, with all possible 
respect for the estimable writer, we cannot agree with Mr. Cole¬ 
ridge. it may be quite consistent with Christian charity, but, we 
fear, scarcely with sober Criticism, to endeavour to represent 
Homer as a gootl theologian. Jn the simple words, Ai b\ o’ erc- 
(PjouXri, ivi r. Penn thinks that he has discovered the long- 
sought key to the Homeric unity. The 1 accomplishment ol the 
Divine will’ was the subject of the Iliad.' 15ut in what w r as the 
Di\inc will to be accomplished? If in giving free scope to the 
f wratli of AdhfHcs,’ we are thrown back upon the old doctrine, 
that the twins of the son of Pelcus is the subject; if wc advance 
a step further towards the indefinite latitude in which Mr. Penn 
imagines that he has discovered the poet’s pious desigu of tracing 
the Divine influence, the poem might quite as well have compre¬ 
hended the death of Achilles, the fall of Troy, or the establish¬ 
ment of the kingdom of .Tineas, or any other event, the fulfilment 
of which might show that it took place according to the * will of 
Jove.’ 

‘ Non tali auxilio, ncc defensoribus istis 
Tempus egel.’ # 

The late Mr.*Pa\ne Knight, indee d, an Homeric student of very 
difleient authority, has entered his indignant protest against this 
Mcdean process—this severing the limbs of the venerable body of 
Homer. 1 le declares that he would as soon believe the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms. * 

1 Amlaces satis ac temerarii merito visi sunt, qui reruni naturam ex 
atomorum coucursu fortufto ortam esse contenderunt. -Eos tamen 
veniam temeritati impetrare, ocquum fortasse fucrit, e.o quod, rentm, 
qua? omnibus pari ter essent ignotae, nemo cortiorem rati on em reddere 
posset; atque in meris ariolationibus et conjecturis, jus omnibus idem. 
Carminum autem quibus quis, “ omnes et in omni gene re eloquentirp, 
procul a se reliquisse, atque ips& dispositione totius open's, hutnani 

* f There would be no great difficulty in composing a cuinphto epic poem, with as 
much symmetry of parts as is seen in the Iliad, out of the Spanish romances on the 
subject of tins ('id’s Life aiul Adventures, or out ot^ Hie English ballads on Robin 
llood and his companions’— Mr. Coleridge's note. Uu this point, as will be seen 
hereafter, we arc directly at issue with the author. 

ingenii 
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ingenii modum exeessisse,”* visus sit, doctissimis etiam judicibus, ita 
fnrtmtam fuisse compositionem, uon ratio duntaxat, sed ipse hominum 
sonsus communis ut e^perientiit quotidiana reclamant. '-—Knight, Pro- 
/egomana, p. 7. 

Nor has Mr. Knight contented himself with thus putting his 
protest on record : he has advanced many solid arguments, though, 
perhaps, with rather too much of his characteristic vehemence, we 
might perhaps have said contemptuousness, still with so much 
ability, and such extensive knowledge of his subject, that we 
cannot but think that Mr. Coleridge, who is so over-courteous to 
a far feebler opponent of the Wollian hypothesis, would have 
done more fairly if he had placed this vigorous champion in 
the front of the defensive battle. He mentions, indeed, but 
we think much too slightingly, the ‘ Prolegomena' of Mr. Knight. 

Still, as Mr. Coleridge justly observes, 1 however startling this 
theory may appear at first sight,—however unlike anything of 
which we may have heard,—and however impossible in the age 
in which we now live,—there are, nevertheless, some arguments 
in its favour that, with all serious inquirers, wilk offer save it from 
indifference or contempt.’ And it must be acknowledged that 
while in this country the converts to the doctrine either of Wolf 
or Heync have, in general, maintained a cautious and reverential 
silence, so that the question can scarcely be considered to have 
been agitated iu our literary circles.—in Germany, on the other 
hand, the current runs so strongly in favour of the innovating doc¬ 
trine, that vve are aw are of few distinguished names which, if they 
have not openly given in their adhesion, have evinced a decided 
bias towards the original unity of Homer, or, at least, have gone 
further than to maintain a 'dignified neutrality. On the other 
hand, so many have avowed themselves ardent and zealous advo¬ 
cates, at least, of the Woltian hypothesis, as to write of it as an 
acknowledged and established article of the classical and poetic 
creed. This opinion is so completely moulded up w ith the ordi¬ 
nary phraseology of writers on these subjects, that we now read 
far more frequently of the ‘Homeric poems' than of Homer. 

* In hoc acquiescimus omnes is the* strong expression of the 
author of one of the most learned treatises upon Grecian poetry 
which have recently appeared. Even some writers, M. lvreuser 
for instance, who, in his * Vorfrage fiber Homeros/ lias shaken 
one of the main pillars of the new system—the recent introduction 
of writing into Greece,—nevertheless avow ; s himself an open ad¬ 
vocate for the ^general hypothesis: as, however, the second volume 
o( M. lvreuser’js dissertation has not yet appeared, we know not 

• * * Quint. lust., x., 3. 

t Bode. OrphOu^jpootwam Gbm-onuu nutiijuissumig. 
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on what other grounds lie rests his belief. On this, as on most 
other subjects,^ the German opinions are spreading into France ; 
au’d M. Villtyuain, in his eloquent Tectures at the Sorboune, when¬ 
ever he mentions the name ol Homer, thinks it necessary to add 
the reservation, * if, indeed, Homer evCr existed.’ 

We have prefixed to our article the name of more than one tract, 
the authors of which, on different grounds, boldly venture on the 
forlorn hope of the defence of* the unity of the Iliad; and no 
doubt those who have travelled more extensively over the vast 
regions of German classical literature, the prolific growth of 
which, even in these days of literary activity, rnay appal ordinary 
readers, might summon more, and, perhaps, still abler champions 
to maintain the questionably,existence of the venerable bard. But 
with such allies as we have at'haud, and trusting, rashly perhaps, 
to our own strength, we propose to pass in review §ome of the 
principal arguments on either side of this, to ourselves, most 
interesting question. We hope to maintain the calm and dis¬ 
passionate tone in which such inquiries should be conducted ; and 
although we nthTKxmie to a different conclusion, we arc far too con¬ 
scious of their high pretensions to eruditiou, to be wanting in respect 
to such scholars as Wolf and lleyne. The subject may be con¬ 
veniently considered under the following heads :—1. The authority 
of the original story of the separate rhapsodies, and their more 
recent compilation into two great poems- 11. The external pro¬ 
bability that such poems could or could not be composed and pre¬ 
served at the period to which they are assigned. III. The internal 
probability, that is, the evidence of an original design, and the 
cougruitv or incongruity of the several parts as they now exist. 

1. It is universally conceded thgl the great writers of Greece 
almost universally, and from the earliest period, quote the Homeric 
poems as the writings of one author : they dispute about the time 
and place of Homer’s birth, without the slightest suspicion that 
they were first called upon to prove his existence. The opponents, 
how ever, retort, not without justice, that this argument proves loo 
much; that not merely was the doubtful point of the common 
authorship of the Iliad aftd Odyssey assumed, apparently, without 
examination, but the Hymns, which all scholars concur in reject¬ 
ing as the composition of Homer, are quoted with the same un¬ 
hesitating confidence. The exquisite passage of the IJyrnn to 
Apollo, 

‘ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,’ 
is adduced as the poetry of Homer by no less an authority than 
the grave and inquiring Thucydides; yet no one now ventures to 
maintain the authenticity of the hymn from which it is quoted. On 
the subject of the Homeric language, Mr. Knight baldly asserts the # 
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total ignorance or inattention of these masterly writers to the philo¬ 
logical history of their owu tongue—* ita ut Thucydides et Anstofe- 
les, viri acumine, scientist et eruditione facile principes, baud aliter 
in hac re cajcutierunt*, quam quivis e trivio sophis,ta vel rhapsodies.’ 
Wolf and his followers assume thatJu the same unquestioning spirit 
they quoted the Homeric poems: that-they wrote without having 
profoundly investigated the more remote antiquities of-iheir na¬ 
tion, or adopted, as the subject v&ts not immediately before them* 
the popular language. Yet the passage in Herodotus, iu which the 
historian assigns certain reasons, front which he considers the 
Cypriac poems falsely ascribed to Hoqier, shows that the historian 
and his contemporaries were not altogether blind, or regardless of 
such questions. Wolf lays great stress on a passage in Josephus, 
which distinctly asserts that the poems of Homer were not written 
till a late period ; yet too much reliance cannot fairly be placed 
on the authority of Josephus, writing in a, controversial tract, in 
w hich his avowed object is to exalt the antiquity of his own na¬ 
tional records, and to depress those of other countries; nor are 
those who have most deeply studied the writings of .Josephus the 
most inclined to think favourably of his general accuracy. Hut 
besides this single passage, whieh, after all, does not go much 
further than the common story about Pisistratus, not even a gram¬ 
marian, although here and there one may appear to have made 
some advances towards the hypothesis of Wolf, explicitly denies 
that the poems were originally composed as a whole; the prevail¬ 
ing, indeed almost the universal opinion, asserted that the Pisas- 
tratid compilation was a re-constructioh of poems, the parts of 
which time and accident had scattered asunder, not their first 
design and formation as consecutive and harmonious poetical his¬ 
tories. « 


Jn modern days, two Frenchmen, tlcdelin and Perrault, of no 
great distinction, are supposed to have .led the way, oue of whom 
had the exquisite judgment to compare the rhapsodies to the 
chansons du, Poni-Ncof! But there is a writer of a far higher 
class, whose bold and original conceptions on many subjects con¬ 
nected with the history of mankind are how emerging into light, 
after having long lain hid in the obscurity of a branch of Italian 
literature which has scarcely received its due meed of respect— 
that of the’kingdom of Naples; and, in a style both repulsive from 
its oracular and syllogistic brevity, and from a kind of fantastic 
symbolic form into which the author has cast both hi& propositions 
and conclusion^* “The * Scieuza Nuova’ of Giambattista Vico has 
at length been translated both into German and French, and, coin¬ 
ciding in a remarkable mariner with the tone of thinking prevalent 
among the continental Writers of the preseut day, many of whose 
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speculations it had anticipated, is acquiring a tardy fame, and win¬ 
ning its way to something like an Kuropean reputation, Both Ile- 
deliu’s book, which was published ill 1715; and probably Bentley’s 
memorable assertion,* yvere published before the ‘ Spiehza Jsuova,’ 
of which our edition (thesecondV published in 1730/ refers to an 
earlier one, which came out >twp years before ; but Vico was not 
likely to condescend to borrow froiuisuch a writer as Hedeliu, nor, 
indeed, to be acquainted either with the French work pr the ‘ Dis¬ 
course on Frcethinking; ’ and his Opinion on this subject is but a 
part of a complete syslemj which, whatever may be thought of its 
truth, is certainly not deficient in consistency.* Vico distinctly 
asserted that the Iliad and (^dyssey were first constructed by the 
Pisistratidae. 


‘ ('h’ i Pisistrathli... .disposero e divisero, o fecero disporre e divi- 
dorc, i poemi d* Omero nell’ lliade e nell’ Odissca; orule s’ intenda, 
quanto innanzi dovfevan’ “ossefo stata confuse congcrie di cose, quando 
c iufinita la differenza degli stili dell’ uno e deir altro poenia.’—lib. ii. 
p. S7\S. 

'Phis view of the origin of the two poems is in a much higher 
vein of philosophy than Bentley’s, which is certainly not worthy 
of him. The different parts of Greece to which Vico attributes 
them is worthy of serious consideration, and nearly coincides with 
an ojnnion to which we had inclined before we were acquainted 
with the Italian work, lie expresses his suspicion 4 1’ Omero 
dell’ Odissea esse re stato dell’ Oceideute di Grecia, e’quello dell’ 
lliudc dell’ Oriente verso settCntrione.’ Finally, Vico’s 1 Disco¬ 
vers del vero Omero,’ is not-without his wonted enigmatical 
obscuritv, but seems to mean that Homer himself is an ideal 
personage, hut tliat his poems arc, as "it were, the collective voice 
of the heroic age, in which all history was poetry. 

‘ Or tutte queste cose ragionate da noi, o narrate da altri iutorno nd 
Omero, e i di lui poemi, senza punto averloci noi eletto, senza averloci 
panto proposto, taufco che nemmeno vi avevano riflettuto, quando m; 
eon tal metodo, col quale ora e questa Scienza ragionata, ne con 
tanta copia affollata di prnove, acutissimi ingegni d* huomini eccel- 
lenti in doetrina, ed erudiziohe, con leggero la Scienza Nuova, «os- 
pettarono, che l' Omero Jinor creduto non fosse vero; ora ci strascinamo 
ad aftermare, cha tale sia adivenuto d’ Omero, quale della Guerra 
Trojana,t cbe quantunque ella dia una famosa epoca di tempi alia 
storia, pur i Critiei piu avveduti giudicano, cha quella non mai siasi 


* 1 Homer wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies, to he sung by himself, for small 
earnings and good cheer, at festivals and other days of merriment: the Iliad he made 
for the men, and the Odysscis for the other sox. These loose snugs were not collected 
together in the form of au epic poem till about Pisistrat^s’ time, about five hundred 
years after,’ 4 

t Jacob Bryant probably kne ,v little of this-anticipation of his paradox. 
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statu fatta ncl murrdo. E eorlamente se, come della Guerra Trojana, 
tosi di Omero, non fossero ee£ti gran vestigi rimasti, a tante diffi¬ 
culty si (hrehbc* eh’ Omejo fosse stato finto un Poela d* Idea , il quale 
non fu particular liuomo in natura. Ma tali difficult^, ed insieme- 
niente i jioemi di Ini pervenutiei sembrano farci cotal forza di nfferamrlo 
per la nietlu, clui quest’ Omero sia egli stato un’ Idea, ovvero Carat tare 
Eroico di hiiommi Greet, in quanto esn narravano cantando la loro 
storin' • 

The basis of the whole theory thus maintained by authorities 
of such high name, is the acknowledged dispersion of the separate 
books or ihapsodies, and the le-incorporation, or rather the pri- 
maiy construction into an uniform whole, by Pisistintus, or his 
son Hipparchus. Although, however, this Pisistiatid stoiy has 
been handed down by many writus of different ages and various 
deguesoi authority, it is still open to critical examination. r I’o 
omit the iiist difficulty, that the same service is attributed,—we 
own on the vet} doubtful authority of a story, apparently dressed up 
lbr effect by Plutarch,—to hycurgus, and afterwards to Solon ; not 
to insist on the still more important fact that, an* Mr. Knight ob¬ 
serves, the whole statement was unknown to— for, if not unknown, 
il could scarcely have been unnoticed by—Herodotus, Thucvdidcs, 
Pluto, aird Aristotle,— there is a remaikahle satiation in what ap¬ 
pears lire earlie i t version of the anecdote. In the dialogue 
railed ‘ Hipparchus/ falsely attributed to Plato, but not impro¬ 
bably of gi eater antiquity than any other relation of the slorv, it 
is staled, not that Pisistratus caused the poems to be compiler!, 
but that Ilippaichuo fust introduced the poems of Homer into 
Alliens (which asscition is tnoie than questionable), and compr lied 
the rhapsodists to chaunt tlym at the Panatheurea in consecutive 
older, and in succession, ‘ in the same manner that they do at 
pirsenl/* This was at the great national festival of Minerva ; 
and we think that sufficient attention has not been paid to the 
remarkable iact ol tire iccitation of the Homeric poetry,apparently 
as a part of the national icligion, at a solemn religious ceremony. 
The original composition, as well as the preservation of the poem, 
whether entire or m parts, assumes a far higher importance when 
viewed in connexion with the worship of the people, which, in 
all ages, especially the earlier, delighted in mingling, in what to 
us appears incongruous, hut to them natural union, their warlike 
and religious traditions; thus Mending their history with their my¬ 
thology, and listening to their poets, as Herodotus explicitly says 
they did to Hotter, as their theological teachers. It is evident 


f (.}> a <r£ T Aflti vr Xk a. ««rj> (Jwj, yeti '() ftt.aou irfures iito t uimii u; 
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from that beautiful dialogue of Plato, the Ion, that even in their 
clays of disrepute, when they had Sunk into a race of beggarly and 
fraudulent itinerants, the rhapsodists, as though in memory of 
their nobler origin, when they were more akin to the bards of the 
feudal days of Greece, still pretended to divine inspiration. 

There are several incidental circumstances, which, in our 
opinion, throw* some suspicion over the whole history of the 
Pisislratid compilation, at least over the theory, that tire Iliad 
was cast into its present stately and harmonious fortn by the 
directions of the Athenian ruler. If the great poets, who 
flourished at that bright period of Grecian song, of which, alas ! 
we have inherited little more than the fame, and the faint echo ; if 
Stesichorus, Anacreon, and Simonides were employed in the 
noble task of compiling the Iliad and Odyssey, so much must 
have been done to arrange, to connect, to harmonize, that it is 
almost iucjedible, that stronger marks of Athenian manufac¬ 
ture should not remain. Whatever occasional anomalies may 
be detected, aMttfunlies which no doubt arise out of our own 
ignorance of the language of the Homeric ago; however the 
inegular use of the digamma may have perplexed our Bentleys, 
to whom the name of Helen is said to have caused as much dis¬ 
quiet and distress as the fair one herself among the heroes of 
her age; however Mr. Knight may have failed iti reducing the 
Homeric language to its primitive form; however, finally, the Attic 
dialect may not have assumed all its more marked and distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics;—still it is difficult to suppose that the lan¬ 
guage, paiticidarly in the joinings and transitions, and connecting 
parts, should not more clearjy betray the incongruity between the 
more ancient and modern forms of expression. It is not quite in 
character with such a period, to imitate an antique style, in order 
to piece out an imperfect poem in the character of the original, 
as Sir Waller Scott has done in his continuation of Sir Tristrem. 

If, however, not even such faiut and indistinct traces of Athenian 
compilation are discoverable in the language of the poems, the 
total absence of Athenian national feeling is pci haps no less 
w orthy of observation. In later times, and it may fairly he sus¬ 
pected in earlier, the Athenians were more than ordinarily jealous 
of the fame of their ancestors. But, amid all the traditions of the 
glories of early Greece embodied in the Iliad, the Athenians play 
a most subordinate and insignificant part. Even the few passages 
which relate to their ancestors, Mr. Knight suspects to be inter¬ 
polations. It is possible, indeed, that in its leading outline, the 
Iliad may be true to historic fact; that in the great maritime 
expedition of western Greece against the Trival and„half-kindred 
empire of the JLaomedonliache, the Chieftain of Thessaly, from his • 
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valour and the number of his forces, may have been the most im¬ 
portant ally of the Peloponnesian sovereign. The pre-eminent 
value of the ancient poetry on the Trojan war may thus have 
forced the national feeling of the Athenians to yield to their taste. 
The songs whicli spoke of their owrt great ancestor were, no doubt, 
of far inferior sublimity and popularity, or, at first sight, a Theseid 
would have been much more likely to have emanated from an 
Athenian synod of compilers of ancient song, than an Aehilleid or 
an Olysseid. Could France have given birth to a Tasso, Tan- 
cred would have been the hero of the Jerusalem. If, however, 
the Homeric ballads, as they are sometimes called, which related 
the wrath of Achilles, with all its direful consequences, were so far 
superior to the rest of the poetic ejde, as to admit no rivalry,— 
it is still surprising, that throughout the whole poem, llie 
callida jtinefatra should never betray the workmanship of an 
Athenian hand ; and that the national spirit of a race, who have, 
at a later period, not inaptly been compared to our self-admiring, 
neighbours, the French, should submit with lofty r ^f-dcnial to the 
almost total exclusion of their own ancestors—or, at least, to the 
questionable dignity of only having produced a leader, tolerably 
skilled in the military tactics of his age, Besides the great Thes¬ 
salian, the iF’itolian, the Argive, the Pylian, the Western islander, 
the Cretan, lias each his eminent place in this splendid array 
of Grecian valour and enterprise; but the ay-ro^ovs* of Attica, 
the ancient and unmingled children of the soil, the founders of the 
Ionic colonies, among which the songs were first, according to 
the general opinion, produced, is represented by an obscure 
warrior, who performs no one action of daring or prowess. It 
might, indeed, be supposed,*'considering the inherent propensity 
of the bards of somewhat barbarous and warlike tribes to ennoble 
the ancestors of their race, fliat the Iliad would distinctly betray 
the tribe from which it sprung—and for the gratification of whose 
descendants the poet poured forth his ennobling strains. This 
train of thinking we cannot now pause to pursue the length to 
which it has carried us; for it is remarkable, that although the 
author of the Iliad is a Grecian poet, we caunot but perceive 
something of a Thessalian bias. 

On the general question of the origin of the Iliad, we must 
acknowledge, that we have a theory of our own, but it is rather 
the object of our present article to make our readers ac- 

* The veil-known story of the appeal to the authority of the catalogue in the time 
of Solon, if it has any foundation in truth, would seem to intimate, that much more 
was known of Homer than scattered fragments whicli passed under his name. In 
tact, this story rests on much hotter authority than that of (he Pisistratid compilation; 
it is told, indeed, hy Plutarch, but alluded to, as well known by Demosthenes (de 
■Falsa Leg.), hy Anstothj (Rhet* i. c. tilt,), and hy Diogenes Laertius (Yit. Solon.) 

quainted 
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S liainted with the recorded opinions of others, than to explain 
i'e views which ourselves may have adopted. General tradi¬ 
tion in this case, and the consentient voice of most of the great 
waiters of modern times, point to the shores of Asia Minor 
as the birth-place of the poet or poets of the Iliad. There, 
among the emigrants from western Greece, who fled before the 
invasion of the ruder Doric, Heraclida*, the bards began to cele¬ 
brate to the willing ears of their contemporaries, the splendid 
enterprises of their ancestors. Mr. Knight, in general a cool, and 
far from an imaginative, critic, kindles to an unusual fervour of 
expression, when he describes the colonists in their exile from 
their native shores, solacing their hearts with the remembrance of 
the former glories of their ancestors, earned on the plains of Asia 
Minor, and embodied in the spirit-stirring strains of the poet. 
Nothing, he asserts, could induce an audience to endure the dry 
and geographical beadroll of names, which form the catalogue of 
warriors, unless associated with the tender reminiscences of their 
early days. ilnt* the exile, the familiar name of every river or 
mountain, of every vale or town, called up a train of delicious 
recollections ; and from whatever part of the western continent 
he had been constrained to ily, he waited with anxious paticuce 
till the poet approached the region dear to his heart, and named 
those places which' still retained their magic influence over his 
feelings, as the haunts of his youth, and still consecrated by the 
tombs of his fathers. 

‘ Ne summus quidem ornatus pulchcrrirnorum versuuin ita com- 
niendare potuisset mera uomina et apposita Grtecaruin urbiuin, 
vieorum, montium, et amniunl, Gratis (frsscise incolis, ut libentor 
andirent vel optimum poetam, et (ho?v * vaXi^Kiov av^i/v, qui talia can- 
titasset. Neque colonis longinquis et inveteratis, qui, in nov& patriA 
nati, nullain antiqiuje vel memoriam vel notitiaui habuissent, ejusmodi 
eatalogus motuni vel affectum ullum animorum excitasset. Exulantibus 
autem et vi pulsis, qui aniore quodam indigent locorum consuetorum 
adhuc tenerentur, nullam materiam aptiorem ad captandos animus, 
atque intimos eorum sensns et affectus eommovendos, poeta naturae 
observantissimus seligerc poterat. Omne nomen et appositum, una- 
quasque vel tenuissima nota, quasi in tabulA votiva, mentibus osten- 
deret rnteactae cujusque vitae cursum-—gaudia, jenimnas, ludos— 
puerorum errores, juvenum voluptates, virorum cures ; quie omnia 
memoriae infixa, hominum affectus semper retrahunt ad Joeos in qui bus 
ea primi experti sunt, &c.’— Knight , Prolegomena, p. 

A theory of a very opposite nature has been advanced by tbe 
author of one of the treatises at the head of our article—a theory 
which, however it may clash with nil our established notions, ana 
however, in our opinion, unlikely to make many convents, is never¬ 
theless struck out with genius, and maintained with ability and learn¬ 
ing. Admitting the Asiatic origin of the Iliad, and indeed gallantly 
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vindicating the personal existence of llomer, M. Schubarth boldly 
declares him to have been a Tret}an, the bard of the great kingdom 
established, according to the poet himself, by the descendants of 
xTaieas. Having set forth, by annihilating the great Pelasgian 
people, whom Niebuhr, Schlegel, Wachsmuth, and tlie greater 
number of the continental writers, (vve are ourselves inclined to 
that opinion,) suppose that they discover in the dim distance of the 
most remote antiquity, the parents of the earliest Grecian, and 
even Italian civilization — Schubarth, , iii return, elevates the 
kingdom of Priam into the seat of comparative advancement and 
cultivation. He appeals to Homer himself for the description of 
the social state in what he considers to have been the primitive 
times of Greece, those which immediately preceded and gave, birth 
to the heroic age of the poet. There are perpetually glimpses, 
he asserts, both in the Iliad and the Odyssey, of a wild and violent 
age, when nature was lavish in monstrous births, and strange 
conjunctions of the forms of men and beasts shocked the sight. ; 
* an age of blood, and of frautic rebellion agayW:* the Supreme 
Being, against the acknowledged might of the Deity;’ an age, 
in which the whole life and actions of men were tierce, un- 
governed, rude, and savage. To this period belong the faint 
echoes, and the more or less distinct glimpses of the war before 
Thebes, of J rains and Qulipus, ISellerophon and Anteia, the 
Centaurs and Lapithse, the Chinia > ra, the wrath of Meleager, 
the wanderings of Hercules, the adventures of Olus and Ephi- 
altes; the impiety of ixion, Eycurgus, Niobe, and Thamyris 
against the Gods, and all which Nestor relates or alludes to as 
belonging to the days of his youth. Even many of the heroes of 
the later, younger 1 , less dailcj and violent generation, appear in 
their youth, in the same unsettled state. Most of them, at an 
early period, have fled from their native laud on account of some 
deed of violence. Thus, Phoenix, Patroclus, Tlepolemus the 
ilcraclide, and many others : and do not those indications of 
rudeness, cruelty, barbarity, wildness, atrocity, enter into the cha¬ 
racter of the hero whom the poem represents as the most distin¬ 
guished, the most noble, the object of admiration among his 
equals and compeers ? Let the reader consider the single 
instance of the offering of the twelve captive youths by Achilles, 
Even the gods who favour the Achieans are painted as full of 
passion and blind wrath, Juno, for instance, and Pallas. On 
the other hand, among the Trojans, every thing indicates a 
less gloomy primitive age. Even the line of their rulers, 
stretching far up into remote antiquity, (an antiquity, however, 
which is somewhat exaggerated by M. Schubarth,) makes a 
.reverential impression upon the mind. The pedigree of the Trojan 
rulers is that in the Iliad, which ascends the highest, and sur¬ 
passes 
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passes in antiquity all other races, either of heroes or kings. This 
impression is still deepened by tli® circumstance, that the more 
distinguished of their kings are displayed as manifest benefactors, 
the parents, and founders of the race, the builders of the city; 
so in an eminent degree are Dardanus and ilus, and their throne 
is maintained in the persons of their descendants (/Eneas and his 
offspring), to the remotest posterity. The mildest, most humane 
deities, Apollo and Vcuus, are the'objects of their worship; 
and while the father of gtfds and men looks with favour on their 
city, even in its decline, its ruin is urged by the envious divinities, 
Juno, Neptune, and Pallas. The author proceeds with great 
ingenuity—though with a constant reference to • certain rather 
mystic metaphysics, which may deter some leaders, not familiar 
with the German mode of thinking, from paying* much attention 
to his work—to contrast the more tierce and barbarous Greeks 
with the moie mild and civilized Trojans—the venerable and pa¬ 
triarchal Priam, with the ambitious and overbearing Agamemnon ; 
but above all Mite tierce and inexorable Achilles, the slave of his 
moody passions, who, in the gratification of his savage resentment, 
retires to his tent, and sternly disregards the‘discomfiture, the total 
ruin, the ignominious flight of his former allies, till he is dragged 
forth from his fatal neutrality by the noble, yet still strictly per¬ 
sonal motive of. grief and indignation for the loss of his faithful 
Putroclus; this rude and selfish character is compared with 
Hector, whose valour is only equalled by his gentleness, who, 
feeling and lamenting the injustice of the Trojan cause, yet, 
from the purest sense of patriotic duty, ventures his fame and 
his life upon the hazard; who, consciously inferior in strength, 
nevertheless holds his honour aud “his country loo dear, not to 
stand forth as the champion of his invaded land and endangered 
kindred. 

In all these circumstances, brought out with great skill, and 
presented in the boldest contrast, M. Sehubarth discovers the 
partial and patriotic attachment of the bard to his owui Asiatic 
ancestors; aud, at lengthy triumphantly asserts, that Homer is as 
manifestly a Trojan at heart, and a secret foe. to the fierce and 
barbarous invaders, us Tasso is a Christian, and animated with a 
high and devout hatred of the unbelieving Mosiemin. V et, after 
all, what does this prove, but that the mind, or rather the heart of 
the poet was beyond his age? It was not the Trojan, but the soul 
of Homer, which had ripened to a higher and piemaiuie state of 
civilization; and while to his admiring country men he exhibited, 
in the conquering Achieaus, those virtues which were congeuial to 
the warlike feelings of his hearers ; wdiilfc he kindled their ready 
admiration with the stirring images of physical strength; of the. 

stem 
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stern and terrific passions in awful conflict; of pride disdaining less 
than the humiliation of the mtfnarch and the whole army, before 
it would condescend to be propitiated ; of revenge implacable, but 
by the deliberate sacrifice of twelve blooming and helpless cap-' 
live youths, to the manes of his slaughtered friend ; and not con¬ 
tent with the death, proceeding to the most wanton outrage on the 
mangled corpse of the slayer of Patrodus : while with such ex¬ 
citement he had done homage to the prevailing passions of the 
generality of ; his hearers, the poet, nevertheless, broke oft* per¬ 
petually, as if to refresh with milder emotions his own more gentle 
and contemplative spirit, and even some perhaps of his less rude 
and martial audience; if possible, to instil an unwonted softness 
into the more rugged hearts by the softer pictures of domestic 
tenderness, the interviews of Hector and Andromache, the constant 
recurrence to the home-scenes within the beleaguered city. 

To us, this poetic side of the argument is perfectly satisfactory; 
the poet’s exquisite and inborn seuse of the beauty of relieving 
the more agitating, by gentler incidents, fully^v.^ounts for the 
remarkable variety which constitutes the eternal interest of the 
poem. While the author of the Iliad has introduced on the side 
of the Creeks, all the loftier excitement of unconquerable valour 
and irresistible piowess, he has thrown around the weaker and 
defeated party the gentler attraction of the domestic feelings. 
Having drawn Achilles as the hero of his own age, he has left, 
in Hector, a model for the admiration of more humane and en¬ 
lightened posterity. Not so to M. Sehubarlh, who discovers 
in all this, the national partiality of the poet of the court of 
the iEueadie, gilding the fall of the ancient Troy with a melan¬ 
choly dignity, and throwing 'an interest over a defeat, which he 
cannot disguise. In the Odyssey, on the other hand, ascribed by 
M. Seliubartli to the same bard, he pursues, with undisguised 
satisfaction, the calamities which, by the wrath of the offended 
gods, smote the victorious army, scattered .them over the hostile 
seas, some to glut the deep with the spoils of the conquered city, 
others to find their palaces reeking with,blood and crime, others 
to waste years in miserable wandering before they reach their 
native homes; in short, ho appeals to the well-known prophetic 
similitude, in which he asserts, that the poet has shadowed forth, 
under the images of the serpent and the eagle, the nature and the 
fate of each of the conflicting j aces. 

,J Opviz yxp <7(piv ‘mepri'jEf/.svai fxsfAauaiv, 

Aisror jAl'iOT&TTir, fro’ dpiorzqd X*ov ityyajv, 

SpatxtnTx tytpcov ovv^ztrtu steXw^ov, 
y.ccov, tV xctztxiphvrx' Kal ww XrOero yjxqfxrs' 

Ko\J,s ydq duTov e%ovt« Kara arr^oi, vsaqd 
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Ifiveodeir o® slow' o S’ azso sdev tike yjx.ii.aQ, 

’A \yv\sas och/vnm, (xiau o* evl •xa/S/SacX’ S/xt'Xu* 

AyTOf St yCh&yZjis zsirtro znoiys’ ave/xoro.—ifiuc?, xii., COO. 

Jove’s bird on sounding pinions beat the skies,— 

A bleeding serpent, of enormous size, 

His talons truss’d; alive and curling round, 

He stung the bird, whose tliroat received the wound ; 

Mad with the smart, he drops the fatal prey, 

In airy circles wings his painful way, 

Floats on the winds,*and rends the heavens with cries,— 
Amidst the host the fallen serpent lies,— Pojm:. 

Jn the venomous, speckled, and hateful serpent, the poet (ac¬ 
cording to M. Schubarth) has figured the dangerous and cruel 
enemies of Troy,—in the eagle, the royal bird of Jove, the 
nobler, }et afflicted ancestors of the kingly house of ^Eneas. 

It must be acknowledged, that there is something remaikablc in 
the apparent respect shown throughout the poem for the character 
of Tineas, (an^his circumstance had not escaped observation be- 
lorc the treatise of Schubarth) ; yet it is rather a bold conclu¬ 
sion, to discover in this single fact the reverential feelings of the 
bard to the great progenitor of the race of kings, in whose court 
be flourished.* 

All the arguments, to show the Ionic descent of Homer, 
derived from his geographical knowledge of the Trojan plain, 
and those of Wood, ]' from the names and effects which the poet 
ascribes to the different winds—prove no more, if they prove 
anything, than that the poem was composed on the coast of 
Asia Minor. Our author impeaches the Ionic descent of Homer 
on other grounds : fust, from the improbability, that a bard of 
that race would leprcscnt JVJilelus, the metropolis of the Ionic 
confederacy, as inhabited by barbarians; and, secondly, from 
the slate of society among the Ionic colonics, which he represents 
as an active, trading race, dwelling in populous towns, arid already 
under oligarchical, or popular governments, having advanced loan 
immense distance beyond the patriarchal simplicity and primitive 
pastoral manners of the Trojans in the Iliad. If we w ould dare a.s- 
sfcil one point, with confidence, concerning Homer, it would un¬ 
questionably be, that the poems were composed while the (becks 
were still under monarchical mle; of the majesty of the people 
Ilomer is entirely ignorant; the imperious and jealous Demos finds 
no place in his state of society ; and Ulysses lays about him among 


* Tile existence of tliis Iliau kingdom, first in the line »f Hector, afterwards in 
that of vEnoas, is supported by the authority of the inquiring and judicious Strabo. 

■{■ Ess a} on the Original Genius of Homer, which fiuij, however, be compared with 
the recent treatise of Volcker on the Geography of llomei, 
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the unruly commonalty, with the contemptuous violence of a feudal 
potentate. Still, that the Ionic colonies were, for some time, under 
llie monarchical rule of the leaders of the emigration, cau scarcely 
bo questioned : the growth of their commercial and republican 
spirit is of much later date; though, after all, there is, perhaps, no 
period of Grecian history about which wc are so entirely in the 
dark, as that in which \Vestern Greece threw back part of its 
population on the shores of Asia Minor. 

Our readers, especially those who take less insatiate interest in 
llotneiic questions, may perhaps consider that we have detained 
them loo long with a theory which, to many, may seem to carry 
its own refutation, and to fall at once before the simple stale ment 
of the improbability that the whole quick and intelligent race of 
the Greeks should have mistaken the national poet of the Trojans 
for their own. Had Homer been the bard of the AOneaike, would 
he have been banded down by the universal and religious vene¬ 
ration of Grecian tradition ? 

Dr. Bernhard Thiersch, in bis i Treatise on Jjie Country and 
Age of Homer,' in which he has expanded the views advanced in 
his earlier woik on the original form of the Odjssey, not only 
lejects the Trojan paradox of Schubarth, but impugns the ge¬ 
neral sentiment of antiquity as to the Ionic or Asiatic birth-place 
of tiro poetry. His work winds up with the following bold con¬ 
clusion :—‘ Jutropeaii Greece, and, in fact, the Peloponnesus, 
was the country,-—the peaceful period which followed immediately 
upon the 'Trojan war, the age,—which gave birth to the Ho¬ 
meric poems. The bards first arose in Peloponnesus : they and 
their songs wandered with the Ioniaus, first to Attica, thence to 
Asia. There they lived quietly among the people which inhabited 
in peace that loveliest climate of the older world; and, at a later 
period, when the storm subsided in Greece, returned as strangeis 
to their native land ' The two parts of Dr. Thiersch’s theory 
are not necessarily connected. Homer may have been the con¬ 
temporary bard of the heroes of the Iliad, and yet a Peloponne¬ 
sian; though it may not be so easy to find a period in the tuibu- 
lent and distracted times which followed the Dorian invasion of 
the Heraclidie, in which epic poetry could pour forth its flowing 
music, unbroken by the harsher ami less liquid Doric, which 
became the prevailing dialect of the Peloponncse. The passages 
in the poems, from which Milford and otheis have inferred the 
distinct assertion of the poet that he sang some generations after 
the Trojan war, particularly the well-known comparison of the 
strength of the men of modern days with that of the heroes of 
the olden time, are struok out by Dr. Thiersch as interpolations of 
modern rhapsodists, haviug before, as he pleads in his defence, 

been 
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been rejected on just critical grounds by Mr. Knight. The otoi 
vyv /3goro i h<n was the addition of a rhapsodist, endeavouring to 
reconcile to a more civilised audience the barbarous and undig¬ 
nified inode of warfare described in that part of the poem where 
the combatants heave great stones at each other’s heads. Nor are the 
passages which appear to indicate the native country of the poet 
less liable to exception. Dr. Thiersch admits at once the Asiatic 
origin of the catalogue of ships, which he asserts to be as ma¬ 
nifestly the interpolation of a later rhapsodist, composed with 
the poetic design, so well developed in the passage which we 
have quoted from Mr. Knight. Still, on whatever critical grounds 
Dr. Thiersch may reject all these passages, a theory which entirely 
depends on thus throwing suspicion on the testimony of the op¬ 
posing witnesses cannot but appear arbitrary and unsatisfactory; 
for as to the Iliad, we can find in Dr. Thiersch’s tract but one 
solitary argument against its Asiatic origin—tbe improbability 
that an Ionian poet would describe the sun as rising and setting 
in the sea,—no no bjection answered by the curious observations 
of M. Vbicker, on the * Physical Geography of the Homeric 
Poems.’ Dr. Thiersch seems to have beep misled by his some¬ 
what exclusive study of the Odyssey, in which we have ourselves 
remarked the strong indications of Peloponnesian origin. Nor 
is this one of the least curious confirmations of the. opinions of 
those who assign two different authors to the two poems. While 
in the Odyssey the topography of the Peloponuese seems de¬ 
scribed with the familiar accuracy of a native, we remember 
no single allusion, or similitude, which betrays a knowledge 
of the Asiatic coast. Not so in the Iliad. Leaving the more 
than ten years’ war about the geography of the Trojan plain 
to the conflicting assailants and defenders of Homer’s local 
knowledge, there is more than one simile or illustration which 
seems native to the coast of Asia Minor: it is the Mgeotiiau or 
Carian woman, who is employed in dyeing purple; and we never 
read tiie living description of the flocks of birds in the second book, 
but that we have fancied that the poet’s eye must have watched 
the swans soaring and settling on the meadows of the Cavster. 

unr ’ apvlQwv Teersnyuv sQvsx vro'hXx 
yrivwv % yegdvcov, vj kukvcov InXiyp^elpwv, 

’A<nw Iv Xei/xom, K^a'Carpix d/xt pi phQgx, 
tvQ# Kai evQa voruvrat, ayctXXo/xevoi TtTzpvyzwi, 

KXayynobv 7tpoxoiQi^6vreo)> t apisepaycT re Xa//,wv.—ii. 459. 

Not less their number than the embodied cranes, 

Or milk-white swans, on Asia’s watery plains ; 

That o’er the windings of Carter's firings, 

Stretch their long necks, and clap their rustling wings: 


Now 
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Now tower aloft, and course in airy rounds ; 

Now light with noise, with noise the field resounds-— Pope. 

II. The Woltian hypothesis rests secondly upon grounds of ex¬ 
ternal probability. In order that wc may not be accused of en¬ 
feebling this argument, which is unquestionably of great weight, 
we shall quote Mr. Coleridge’s abstract. 

4 It is further said that the art of writing, and the use of manage¬ 
able writing materials, were entirely, or all but entirely, unknown in 
Greece and the islands at the supposed dgte of the composition of the 
Iliad; that if so, this poem could not have been committed to writing 
during the time of such its composition ; that in a question of compa¬ 
rative probabilities like this, it is a much grosser improbability that 
even the single Iliad, amounting, after all curtailments and expung- 
ings, to upwards of fifteen thousand lines, should have been actually 
conceived anrl perfected in the brain of one man, with no other help 
but his own or others’ memory, than that it should, in fact, be the 
result of the labours of several distinct authors ; that if the Odyssey 
be counted, the improbability is doubled; that if we add, upon the 
authority of Thucydides and Aristotle, the Hymns JVIargites, not 
to sav the Batrachomuioinachia, that which was improbable becomes 
absolutely impossible ; that all that has been so often said as to the 
fact of as many lines, or more, having been committed to memory, is 
beside the point in question, which is not whether fifteen thousand or 
thirty thousand lines may be learnt by heart from a book or manu¬ 
script, but whether one man can compose a poem of that length, which, 
rightly or not, shall be thought to be a perfect model of symmetry or 
consistency of parts, without the aid of writing materials; that, ad¬ 
mitting the superior probability of such a thing in a primitive age, we 
know nothing analogous to such a case ; and that it so transcends the 
common limits of intellectual pvwer, as, at the least, to merit, with as 
much justice as the opposite opinion, the character of improbability.’ 
— Coleridge , p. 43, 44. 

This is a strong case; nor arc we insensible that, whichever 
way wc turn, we are lost in an almost inextricable maze. Still, 
we must acknowledge that we are so profoundly impressed with 
the grandeur and the unity displayed in the structure of the Iliad, 
—an impression which more fr equent stTidy of the general effect 
of the poem but tends to strengthen,—that we cannot consent to 
abandon the ancient faith without further examination. 

On the internal evidence of this unity of design we shall offer, 
before we conclude, some observations; but our present business 
is with the facts on which the argument of Wolf and his fol¬ 
lowers chiefly depends. The whole question of the antiquity of 
writing arrd writing materials among the Greeks Iras been recently 
submitted to a profountland curious investigation by M. Krcuser, 
in his ‘ Vorfrage ttber Ilomeroswho, nevertheless, we must 
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again warn our readers, though dissenting from Wolf on this 
important point, is a convert to big general views. With some 
part of M. Kreuser’s theory we are by no means satisfied, particu¬ 
larly with his identification of the Pelasgians, the Sea-farcrs of anti¬ 
quity (from m'Kayos with the iEolic or Ionic a, viKarryos), with the 
Plnenieians, and his consequent inference, that the Pelasgic cha¬ 
racters, in which, according to the curious observation of Dio¬ 
dorus, the Orphic poetry was written, were the same with the 
Phoenician alphabet. His arguments, even on this point, are 
not unworthy of consideration ; though, on the whole, the fact that 
the Pelasgians were an agricultural population, and the apparent 
connexion of that primitive element of the Greek with the Indian 
family of languages, in our opinion, are conclusive iu favour of 
the original Asiatic descent of that race from a stock not of 
Semitic origin. Put, on the general question of the origin of 
letters, the mass of authorities, collected with great industry, and 
the arguments, urged with equal ingenuity, appear, in some de¬ 
gree, to endanger Wolf’s hypothesis of the recent introduction of 
writing into Greece scarcely before the time ol Solon. lhe 
silence of Ilomer, after all the only extuqt authority for the 
Homeric age, is the great difficulty, if indeed he is silent, and if 
the fatal characters, the ffri/xara Xvypac of the letter ol Belle- 
rophon, were but symbolic or hieroglyphic signs. It is undoubt¬ 
edly cnibai rassiitg, that if writing was iu common use in the days 
of Homer, no allusion, except in this doubtful passage, should he 
found, in either of the great poems, to an art, which might, at first 
sight, appear to be necessarily mingled up with all transactions of 
war or pacification, of public and private life. 

‘ Jam vero non modo nullum tale in*JIomero exstat testimonium lvi 
vcl vestigium, nullum nc tenuissimorum quidem initiorum Jegitiimo 
scriptural vel Cadinei muueris indicium, sed, quod longo maximi 
momenti est, contruria etiam omnia. Nusquam voeabulum libri, 
mfSquain lectionis, nusquam literaruin: nihil in tot millibus versumn 
ad loctionem, omma ad*auditionem comparata; nulla pacta aut foxlcra 
ni.-i coram ; nullus veterum rerum famse fons prater memoriam et 
fumam etilliterata monunuwta; ex eo Musavum, memorum Deornm, 
diligens et in Tliade enixa repetita invocatio; nullus in eippis et se- 
puleris, quae interdum memorantur, titulus ; non alia iilla inscriptio ; 
non ais signatum aut facta pecunia ; nullus usus seripli in rebus do- 
mesticis et mercaturil; nullae geographies tabu lie ; denique, lmlii 
tabellarii, nullie epistolai, quarum si consuetude fuisset in patri& 
Ulyssis, vel si ir-vnrol mva/cm percontationibus proeormn et Tolema- 
chi suffocissent, procul dubio Odysseam aliquot liln-is breviorem, aut, 
ut Roussavius conjieiebat, oninino nullam babe reams.’— WnlJ\ p. 89. 

Is it possible, then, to reconcile this remarkable fact with the 

general 
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general voice of history, which, embodied in the Dissertation of 
Kreuser, appears to assign tli£ introduction of alphabetic writing 
into Greece to an age anterior to the war of Troy ? Might not 
the Homeric age be a feudal and chivalrous period, which had 
succeeded to, and swept away ill its ravaging career the vestiges of 
an earlier civilization, as, in their turn, the barbarous Dorian hordes, 
under the 1 leracleid race, overran the Peloponnese, and demo¬ 
lished the ancient kingdoms of Agamemnon and Meuelaus? In 
this case, the art of writing and the Pelasgic alphabet would have 
shared the fate of the earlier Nature Worship, the Samothracian 
mysteries, the Dionysiac rites, and the Orphic poetry, concern¬ 
ing all which, though attributed by the general voice of anti¬ 
quity to the earliest period, Homer preserves a silence equally 
profound and mysterious. The Homeric age would be a sort 
of Gothic lime, in which war and piracy M'ere the sole delight,— 
the sole glory—of the fierce and adventurous chieftains ; the arts 
of peace those of a despised and enslaved caste. Hence, with¬ 
out attributing to the poet that artificial study ofjjgrrect costume, 
that antiquarian fidelity to ancient manners, natural in a Walter 
Scott of our own day—but totally out of character in a bard, who 
no doubt kept alive the interest of his audience by their lively 
sympathy in manners and feelings kindred to their own—the 
author of the Iliad might have fell the incongruity of introduc¬ 
ing any allusion to an art, under all circumstances rare, and 
never entering into common life, among the warrior kings, with 
whom bodily strength and prowess were the height of glory—whose 
only softer accomplishment was skill on the harp j and to whom 
that noblest invention of man, the power of communicating arul 
perpetuating thought to distant ages, might appear but base 
and mechanical. Had not the religious character of the enter¬ 
prise engaged the lear ned as well as the military order of feudal 
Europe in the Crusades ; had not the common interest swept 
along the lettered churchman with the unlettered baron ; allu¬ 
sions to .writing iri a contemporary poet of the holy wars w ould 
have been as incongruous and would have occurred as rarely as 
in Homer. Even as it wus, adopting* 1 the whimsical observa¬ 
tion of Rousseau, that a letter from Ulysses to his faithful wife 
would have marred the whole plot of the Odyssey, we suspect 
that many a Christian Penelope, even though as perfect a model 
of conjugal fidelity as the celebrated heathen, is represented by 
our ballad poets, not without truth, as rather obtaining oral in¬ 
telligence from the returning pilgrim, than as expecting a tender 
epistle in the handwriting, or even marked with the sign of the 
cross, by her far absent lord. 


However 
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However late or early the introduction of alphabetic writing 
into Greece,* it is quite clear, as well from the direct evidence 
contained in the Homeric poems, as from every page and 
every living and speaking line of the poetry, that the Ho¬ 
meric songs were composed for recitation, not for the closet ; 
to be heard, not to be read: the author was a bard, whose 
* voice was song,’ not a writer, who patiently brooded over his 
own noble conceptions, and whefse first ambition was to commit 
them to the care of an imperishable record ; however, if writing 
were known, he might sooner or later thus endeavour to secure 
their perpetuity. If, on the other hand, writing, as Wolf 
argues, was altogether unknown, (and although the arguments 
on the opposite side may preponderate, it is anything but a clear 
case,) the composition and preservation of his poems, under such 
eii«-um->tnnce.3, is doubtless an almost inexplicable phenomenon. 
Still the great question recurs, (and we beg to be considered only 
as anxious inquirers after truth, not avow'ed advocates ; we have re¬ 
ceived no brief to argue the unity of the Iliad, except that of the 
ennobling feelings of admiration, which arise at the contemplation 
of what we consider the majestic and harmonious fabric of the 
Iliad.) the importunate doubt forces itself upon us, whether, on the 
other hypothesis, we are not involved in equally inextricable diffi¬ 
culties. The main point, as Mr. Coleridge has justly observed, is 
not whether poems of such length might not be preserved by me¬ 
mory, when once composed, but whether they could have been con- 
stiuckd in the mind of the bard, without the assistance of letters 
and wilting materials, to record the lleetiug thoughts which passed 
in swift succession, and were succeeded by others hurrying forwaul 
in unceasing and inexhaustible rapidity. On the former point. 
Wolf, as throughout the whole of bis discussion, is fair and 
candid. He acknowledges that if, in the busy and stirring days of 
Athenian political greatness, men could be found, as we are in¬ 
fos med 011 the best authority, who could repeat the whole of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, there is uo difficulty iu supposing, in eailicr 
limes, a much higher perfection of the fresh and uuburtheued 
faculty, when memory vffas a profession, honourable and some¬ 
times lucrative ; when the rhapsodist and the all-res peeled bard 
were one and the same ; and when the recitation, as well as the 
iirst effusion of poetry, was traced to divine inspiration, and 
heard with something of religious reverence. 

It is indeed not easy to calculate the height to which the 


* There is great truth in the following; observation of II<*j ne: ‘ Tain ji.'.rum con- 
jimcta e.st cum <p west kino ile llomericorum earniinum anti 40 it .he ilia quujstiu de artis 
scribondi invento; taut uni ubest lit ea iiindum dispufationis cunstitueic posset. In- 
ventum multis stcculis antecossit mum frequentionnn, et in ;ere saxoque suhstitcrat, 
donee invents esset materia habilior,’— Ileyne, vol. viii, p. 7 ( J7. 

memory 
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memory may be cultivated. To take an ordinary case, \ve 
might refer to that of any first-rate actor, who must be prepared, 
at a very short warning, to ‘ rhapsodize ’ night after night, 
parts which, when laid together, would amount to an immense 
number of lines. But all this is nothing to two instances of 
our own day. V isiting at Naples a gentleman of the highest in¬ 
tellectual attainments, and who held a distinguished rank among 
the men of letters in the last century, he informed us that the day 
before lie had passed much time in examining a man, not 
highly educated, who had learned to repeat the whole Gierusa- 
lemnie hiberata of Tasso; not only to recite it consecutively, but 
to repeat any given stanza of any given book; to repeat those 
stanzas in utter defiance of the sense, either forwards or back¬ 
wards, or from the eighth line to the first, alternately the odd and 
even lines—in short, whatever the passage required, the memory, 
which seemed to cling to the words much more than to the sense, 
had it at such perfect command, that it could produce it under any 
form. Our informant went on to state, that this singular being 
was proceeding to learn the Orlando lAirioso in tM^'same manner. 
.But even this instance is less wonderful than one as to which wc 
may appeal to any of our readers that happened some twenty 
Years ago 1 o visit the town of Stirling, in Scotland. No such 
person can have forgotten that poor uneducated man, Blind 
Jamie, who could actually repeat, after a few minutes’ considera¬ 
tion, any verse required from any part of the Bible—even the 
obscuiest ami least important enumeration of mere proper names 
not excepted. Wc do not mention these facts as touching the 
more difficult part of the question before us; but facts they arc;— 
and if wc find so much difficulty in calculating the extent to which 
the mere memory may be cultivated, are we, in these days of mul¬ 
tifarious leading, and of countless distracting affairs, fair judges 
of the perfection to which the invention and the memory com¬ 
bined may attain in a simpler age, and among a more single- 
minded people? Accustomed as we are tet lean as it were with 
all our weight upon the auxiliaries, which we have perpetually 
at our command ; to rise, as Pope is said to have done, from 
our beds, and call for pen and paper, Jest the fugitive poetry 
of the night should have escaped the treacherous recollection with 
our morrting dreams; can we fathom the depths in which poets, 
who had no other record, could lay up their fast-teeming thoughts ; 
the vast scope and compass of ideas and words which the still 
extending tablets of the mind would be capable of containing? 
tin 1 powers of arranging, combining, and harmonizing within the 
creative spirit, thatwhiejj w as born, as it were, in verse, and embo¬ 
died in those musical numbers which mingle most easily, and are 
most tenaciously preserved, even among the involuntary remi- 

V niscetices ? 
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niscences ? Have we any just or reasonable pretensions to 
assign limits, either to the facility or the fidelity with which a 
poet, of entirely unincumbered mind, devoted with his whole 
soul to the development of his powers, habituated to the constant 
recitation of his songs, may have drawn at once the bold outline 
of a great epopea, and have tilled up its puits with the strictest 
symmetry;—or, as is more probable, having settled the main 
iutcicstou which the. ellect of the; whole was to depend, may 
have given free scope to bis invention, perpetually diverged from 
his course as striking incidents led him astray, yet as constantly 
returned and brought his episodes into unisou with the great 
predominant purport of the song ?—But if we can conceive 
the composition, can we really have much difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving the preservation of such au oilspring in the parent 
bosom, especially, as we have said, assisted with the t< clinical 
memory of the verse, and stamped more deeply by fic<juent 
and reiterated recital ? There is indeed something altogether 
curious, nor h a^ the subject, in our opinion, been completely 
explored, in the composition and preservation of poems of great 
length among comparatively uncivilized peoples. The Hauls are 
stated by Civsar, and one of the Spanish tribes by Strabo, to 
have possessed poems of many thousand verses. The Asiatic 
races were still more feitile; though it may not be quite fair to 
adduce the Indian epics, as they arose at least among a caste in 
a higher stale of culture ;—we allude to the ‘ Malra Bhurata ’ and 
the ‘ Uumayuna,’ which we lmd almost said bear about the pro¬ 
portion to the Iliad and Odyssey which the Pyramids do to the 
Pailhcnon. Yet all these works must have been originally com¬ 
posed where writing materials, if in general use, must still have 
been rare, and, most probably, must have beeti employed with 
strict economy, for our gcuerous and prodigal waste of paper was 
a luxury unknown in ancient days. Whether they wrote, as in 
the days of Job, with jyi iron pen on plates of lead—or on the 
palm leaves of the Sybil—or on the smoothed skins (SapSc-oao), 
which Herodotus asserts w;cre in common use in his time, both 
among the Greeks and barbarians, and which, there is good reason 
to believe, were laid up as state documents in the Persian ar¬ 
chives—or on wooden tablets, such as contained the laws of Solon 
—or on the linen books, the fin/ci libri , of elder Home : still, till 
either paichment, the charla prrgnmcna, or the Egyptian papy¬ 
rus, came into general use, books must rather have been the rare 
and costly conservators of finished works, than the leady imple¬ 
ments on which the writer composed, and collected, and erased ; 
and, in short, went through the whole modern process ol author¬ 
ship. Till the general introduction of the stylus and the waxen 
tablet, the multu litura , or, what Pope calls the noblest art, 
VOL. XLIV. NO.LXXXVil.' l ‘the 
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'the art to blot,’ as well as the other precept of the poetical 
clitic— 

Ssepe stylum vertas, iterum quse (ligna legi sunt 

Scriptures — 

could scaicelv have been in the power of those authors, whom, 
nevertheless, we justly admire as models of correctness.* 

All that we would infer from this, is, that much more must have 
been done within the mind, than in our own age ; for long after 
writing was known as an art, and employed to commemorate the 
more important transactions of public allairs, or to preserve more 
celebrated compositions, it must have been a raio accomplish¬ 
ment ; and the poets, the popular teachers, must have depended 
much more on the creative and retentive powers of their own 
minds, than wo at present can conceive. We have before ob¬ 
served, that the recitation of poetry was a distinct profession, even 
in the time of .Philo, from w hose elegant dialogue it appeals, that 
it had sunk into disrepute; but the earlier, the sacred, the inspired 
rhapsodist was, probably, the poet himself, to vfftose magic song 
it is no very bold supposition that an assembly of imaginative 
Greeks would listen, with the long and absorbed attention with 
which the Arabs and other oriental races even now drink in the oft- 
repealed adventures of their own Anlar, or the splendid fables of 
their professed story-tellers. Much of the latter is, no doubt, im¬ 
provisation, and the former perhaps learned by heart; but where 
poetry was the only softer or more intellectual delight, the sole 
instruction of a poetic people, the bard-rhapsodist would have at 
mice the most powerful incitement to carry his art to the highest 
perfection, the universal, thq religious admiration of his heareis ; 
and be trained in the best school, that of beholding the practical 
and living effect of his verses in the emotions and attention of 
his audience. But the chambers of his own secret soul must have 
been the ordinary place of composition ; on the tablets of his me¬ 
mory lie must have laid out and arranged his materials—wedded 
llis thoughts with verse ; and, whether he hud to commemorate a 
single adventure of some chosen national hero, or aspired to com¬ 
bine the glory of a whole age of ancestors in one harmonious 
design^ he can have derived little assistance from an art, which, 
however it might be employed to perpetuate finished works, could 
scarcely have lent its aid dining the process of composition. 
We can scarcely doubt, that all the earlier poems, of any con¬ 
siderable length, those of the Kast, and the long array of the post- 
llomcric poems, the works of the Cyclic poets, which were extant 

* I’hny, nnli-fit, boldly iuul distinctly attributes the use of these tablets ( jmgillarpt ) 
In tbe nute-lloiumc age: but it is evident that lie refers to the well-known but con¬ 
tested jiass.i-e about the folding tablets, the wtuxtoi vtm* s; of Bellei'ophou,—Hist. 
Kat., xiii., 11. 


to 
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to a late period, must have been oiiginally composed tinder 
scarcely more favourable rircumstartces ; the mind, and that is all 
for which vve contend, must have been the book in which the whole 
was originally conceived and wrought into verse. 

111. Yet, after all, the internal evidence of the poem itself must 
decide the question, both on critical, and, what arc called abroad, 
aesthetic grounds. Does the l!iad*appear to have been cast, whole 
and pel feet, in one mould, by the vivifying energy of its oiigiual 
creator, or does it bear undeniable marks of its being an assemblage 
of unconnected parts, blended together, or fused into one mass 
b> a different and more recent compiler ? 

We cannot but think the universal admiiatiou of its unity by 
the better, the poetic age of Greece, almost conclusive testimony 
to its original uniform composition. It was not till the age of 
the grammarians, that its primitive integrity was called in question; 
nor is it injustice to assert, that the minute and analytical spnit 
of a grammarian is not the best qualification for the profound 
fel ling, the rniffpichensive conception of an haimonious whole. 
The most exquisite anatomist may be no judgq of the symmetry of 
the human frame, and we would take the opinion of Ohantrey or 
W’estmacott on the proportions and general beauty of a form, ra¬ 
ther than that of Air. lirodie or Sir Astley Cooper. 

'There is some tiuth, though some malicious exaggeration, in 
the lines of Pope,— 

‘The critic eye, that microscope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines hit by bit ; 

How parts relate to parts, or they to whole; 

The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 

Arc things which Kuster, Barman, Wassc, shall see, 

W lu n man’s whole frame is obvious to a flea.’ 

We would not comprehend, under this sweeping denunciation, 
men of genius as well as critical sagacity, such as lleyuenml Wolf, 
still less those of Toe liighest poetic feeling, y\ho, both in this ami 
other conn tries, are converts to their system. V el, thcie is a soil 
ot contagion in literary as.well as icligious scepticism ; yve like, 
in scliolaiship, to be mi the stronger side, and the very names of 
Bentley, A\ olf, an<l Ileyne, would sweep a host of followers into 
their train*. Jn the autliois of a paradox, criticism, like jealousy, 

furnishes 

’ | . ” J 

* If is interesting to observe the simple between the entie unci the niun of fine* 

poetic- feelin£ in the mind of Wolf—‘ Quoties, ubdudo nh luMorh-is ar^iinentis 
aiiiinn, re.lco ad ecintinentem Ilomen lectionem C't, intoipiotutu.Jiem, nnhicjue impelo, 
illarnin omnium J'utionmn uhllvisei, cpiantuni potest, et cum reteiihus (Jiainmaticis 
lionnullas ntitrzt; postieniarum rhapsodicmim nt inteip<rh>1as iejmic, et alia pro in- 
dubiis snniere plnra, cpta: nos ad piistinain le^endi c-onsiic-tndinein inchu-iuit, atcjcin 
ita penitns inmieigov m ilium \ehiti pronu et. lnpiiclo alien deem lent em tenorem 
aetioiuun et nairafionum: rpiolies auiniadverto el lepoto mecuui, cpium in iinivcraum 
sestimauti units his cumumbus msit color, aut certo <piam eyregie canuini utricpie 

h 2 suns 
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furnishes the fooil which it grows on ; and it is astonishing, when 
once possessed with a favourite opinion, how it draws 1 from trifles 
confirmation strong/ ami overlooks the most glaring objections ; 
while, if the new doctrine once forces its way into general notice, 
ardent prosclvtes crowd in fiom all quarters, until that which was 
at first a timid and doubtful heresy, becomes a standard article of 
the scholar’s creed, from which it requires courage to dissent. Such 
to us appears to have been the fate of the hypothesis before us. 

For, in the first place, it seems, that many of the objections to 
the original unity of the poem apply with equal force to the Pisas- 
tralid compilation. It is, for instance, quite as likely, that in the 
heat of compilation the bard should have forgotten something 
—that, for example, owing to his obliviousness the Pjhemenes, 
whom he had slain outright in the fifth book, should revive, gal¬ 
lantly fighting, in the thirteenth ; and thus, in a different way 
from the warrior of the Italian poet,— 

1 Aiularo comlialtendo, ed esser morto.’ 

The slow and cautious compiler is even less likely to have made 
such an oversight than the rapid and inventive poet; and, by the 
way, Saueho Pan/a’s wife’s name is changed, through Cervantes’ 
forgetfulness of such trifles, in the second part of Don Quixote— 
but no such htpsus can be alleged against the spurious conti- 
nuator of the romance, Avclleuuda. Nor, secondly, will any 
critical reader of ilomer pretend that we possess the llomeiic 
poems eutiie and uuinlcrpolalcd. That they were, at one 
period of their history, recited in broken fragments ; that the 
wandering iluipsodists would not scruple to insert occasionally 
verses of their own ; that certain long and irrelevant passages 
of coarser texture may have thus been interwoven into the rich 
tissue of the work*—all these points will leadily be conceded: but 
while these admissions explain almost every discrepancy of com¬ 
position and anomaly of language and versification, they leave 
the main question, the unity of the original design, entirely un¬ 
touched. 


stuis color «vnstcf, union apte uhique tempoia rebus, res teuiporibus, aliquot loci adeo 
isibi alludenies congiuaut c.t const ent ; quam deni quo yqiiahilitur in primnriis pev- 
sonis eadem lino nnenta surveutur. ci iugemuriim ct amnion im—viv imlii quisquam 
ivasci fit SUCCensere gravius potent, quam ipse lacio milii, sinmlque veteribus illis, qui 
tot obiter jiictis imliciis dostrnunt , ulg.uem lideni ac snam ip>orum, sole.oque iiiter- 
dum cast it; am sodulilidem et siuduci.im meam, quin timido aboquin it antiqua libenlor 
letinenti, m'c sine rehgione monuinmta vetusta trad anti, lniuc extovquot volup- 
t.dem, ut pro Ilomoricis babeam omm.), atquc Humeri uniux artcin admirer in his, 
qn.v apud com liodie legiinus.— Pr'r/.f, 11 . c<l. OJyss, 

* The battle of tlm gods, in the Twentieth Book, has always appeared to us 
not only \ulgar and ill-placed, but in conception, expression, and versitication, per- 
ibctlj uu-LIoiuene. Jt is featlesslv rejected by Mr. Knight; and llcyno hud before 
pronounced, 1 manifesto lsnbet vestigia alieui orlus et diiersi ingemi.' In our judg¬ 
ment no passage in the Iliad or Odvsscy bears such internal marks of a meaner 
hand. 
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We will hazard one more observation before we venture to 
throw down our glove in defence of the suspected unity of the Iliad. 
If, on lieyne’s supposition, (for the objection does not strictly 
apply to tliat of Wolf,) the Iliad was compiled from scattered 
fragments of ancient poetry in the age of the Pisaslikkc, ills surely 
unaccountable that, considering the whole of the Trojan war 
must have been a favourite subject with these wandering bards, 
all the more valuable part of this poetry should easily combine into 
a plan, embracing ouly so short a peiiod of these ten years of 
splendid Grecian enterprise. Had not one of these numerous 
Homers touched with 1 lomeric life and truth any of the other great 
poetical events which preceded, or the still more striking incidents 
which followed the wrath of Achilles and the death of Hector,— 


the destruction of the city, for instance,—I he midnight devastation 
of ancient Ilium ? We arc far from asserting that many passages 
of the Iliad—as the adventures of Diorned, the night enlcrpiise of 
lliomed and Ulysses, with the death of LMiesus—-necessarily belong 
to that period of the war—it is possible that Uivij may have been 
inlaid into the work by a later and a foreign hand ; hut it is some¬ 
what incredible that the compilers should h‘ave been able to con¬ 
dense the whole of the nobler Homeric poetry into the plan of the 
Iliad and Odyssey; and if they rejected any passages of equal 
merit, what became of them ? JDid they form the poems of Arc- 


tinus, Stasiuus, and Leschcs ? were they left to be moulded up 
in the Cyclic poems? But liow immeasuiahlv infciior, by the 
general consent of Greece, was all the lest of their epic poetry to 
the Iliad and Odyssey ! It is probable that the better passages in 
the poem of Quintus Calaber arc borrowed, or but slightly mo¬ 
dified, from the Cyclic poets ; but flow rarely do we recognise the 


clear, the fiee, the Homeric life and energy of the two great 


poems ! But we must go further. To us, we boldly confess, the 
fable of the Biad is, if not its greatest, among its greatest per¬ 
fections ; the nu re we study it, like a vast, and various, yet still 


uniform building, the more it assumes a distinct relation of 
parts, a more admirable consonance in its general effect: it is not 
the simple unity of the single figure, as in the Odyssey, blit it is 
the more daring complexity of the historical design, the grouping 
of a multitude of figures, subordinate to the principal, which ap¬ 
pears the more lofty from the comparative height of llmse around 
him. The greatness of Achilles in the Iliad is not that of J'ciie- 
rifl’e rising alone from the level surface of the ocean, but rather 
that of Atlas, the loftiest peak of a gradually ascending chain—he 
is surrounded by giants, yet still collo soperemind omnes. Much 

of the difficulty has arisen from seeking in*the Iliad a kind of tech¬ 
nical unity, foreign to the character, and at variance with the. 
object of the primitive epopee; it is an unity, as a Trench critic. 

La 
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I,a iMotte, long ago remarked, of interest. Mr. Coleridge has 
sensibly obse rved, ‘ it may w<#H, indeed, be doubted whether the 
alleged difficulty is not entirely the critic’s own creation—-whether 
the presumption of the necessity for a pre-arranged plan, exactly 
commensurate with the extent of the poem, is not founded on a 
misconception of the history and character of eaily heroic poetry.’ 
The question is not, whether the whole fable is strictly comprised 
within the biief proposition of the subject, in the simple exordium, 
but whether the hearer’s miiid is carried on with constant and 
unfailing excitement—whether, if the bard had stopped short of 
the termination of his poem, he would not have left a feeling of 
dissatisfaction on the mind ; at least whether every event, even to 
the lamentations over the body of Hector, does not flow so na¬ 
turally from the main design, and seem so completely to carry us 
on in an unbroken state of suspense and intense curiosity, that 
even to the last verse we are almost inclined to regret that the 
strain breaks off too soon— 

The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear „„ 

So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him stiil speaking. 

It is much to be desired that, as the yjoclYw-rz <, the dividers of 
the Iliad, have zealously sought out every apparent discrepancy 
and contrudu lion in the sevetal paits of the poem, some diligent 
student, on the other side, would examine into all the line and 
delicate allusions between the most remote parts— the preparations 
in one book for events which arc developed in anolhei—the slight 
prophetic anticipations of what is to conic, and the equally eva¬ 
nescent references to the past-—those inaitilicial and undesigned 
touches which indisputably indicate that the same mind has been 
perpetually at woik in a subtler manner than is conceivable in a 
more rcceut compiler. This has been done in a few instances by 
M. Lange, in bis fervent vindication of the unity of the Iliad, ad¬ 
dressed to the celebrated Goethe ; in more by Mr. Knight, who 
lias applied himself to obviating the objections of lleyne—but 
still not so fully or so perfectly as, we are persuaded, might be 
done. It is obviously impossible for us, in our limited space, to 
attempt afo investigation at once so minute ami so extensive, nor can 
we find room for more than a brief and rapid outline of that unity 
of interest which appears to us to combine the several books of 
the Iliad, if not into one picconccived and predistributed whole, 
yet into one continuous story—in which, however the main object 
be*at times suspended, and apparently almost lost sight of, it rises 
again before us. and asserts its predominant importance, while all 
the other parts of the 11 design, however prominent and in bold 
relict', lecedc and acknowledge their due .subordination to that 
which is tho central— the great leading figure of the majestic 

group. 
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group. The general design of the Iliad, then, was to celebrate the 
glory of the Grecian chieftains at the most eventful period of the 
war before Troy ; the especial object, the pre-eminent glory of the 
great Thessalian chieftain, during this at the same time the most 
important crisis of his life. The first hook shows us at once who is 
to be what is vulgaily called the lit 10 of the poem : Achilles stands 
forth as the assertor of the power of the gods—the avenger of the 
injured priesthood—taking the’lead with the acknowledged su¬ 
periority due to his valour, bearding the sovereign of men, the great 
monarch, w ho commands'the expedition. IV rouged by Agamem¬ 
non, so as to enlist the generous sympathies on his side, yet without 
any disparagement to the dignity of his character—he recedes into 
inaction, but it is an inaction which more forcibly enthrals our in¬ 
terest. 1 n another respect, nothing shows the good fortune, or rather 
the excellent judgment, of the poet, so much as this dignified se¬ 
cession through so large a part of this poem. Had Achilles been 
brought more frequently forward, he must have been successfully re¬ 
sisted, and thus his pre-eminent valour have been disparaged ; or the 
poet must have constantly raised up antagonists more and more 
valiant and formidable, in the same manner, as the romancers are 
obliged, in order to keep up the fame of their Amadis or Ksplandian, 
to goon creating more tall, and monstrous, and many-headed giants 
till they have exhausted all imaginable dimensions, and all calcu¬ 
lable multiplication of heads and arms’. The endless diversity of 
his adventures permits Ulysses, in the Odyssey, to be constantly 
on the scene. His character rises with the dangers to which lie is 
exposed, for he contends with the elements and the gods. Achilles 
could scarcely be in danger, for bis antagonists must almost always 
be men. It is surprising how miiiqbf'the sameness of war is varied 
in the Iliad, hut this cliiefly arises from its fluctuations, which 
could scarcely have lakeu place in the presence of Achilles, with¬ 
out lowering his transcendanl powers. Vet, though lie recedes, 
Achilles is not lost to our sight; like the image of Jirutus, in the 
JIonian procession, Kis absence, particularly as on every oppoitu- 
nity some allusion is made to his superior valour, power, or even 
beauty and swiftness, rivtfts our attention. In the, mean time the oc¬ 


casion is seized for displaying the piowess of the other great chief¬ 
tains ; they arc led foilh in succession, exhibiting splendid valour 
and enterprise, but still are found wanting in the hour of trial;— 
the gallantry of Diomed, the spirit of Menelaus, the heavy brute 
force of Ajax, the obstinate courage of Idomeneu* —even the 
power and craft of the deities, arc employed in vain to arrest 
the still advancing, still conquering foices of Hector and the 
Trojans, till at last they are thundering before the outxvoiks of 
the camp, and forcing their way into its precincts. Not that the 
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progress of Tiojan success is rapid and continuous—the war fluc¬ 
tuates with the utmost variety, of fortune ; the hope and fear of 
the hearer is in a constant state of excitement, lest Iiector should 
fall by a meaner hand, and, notwithstanding the proud secession of 
Achilles, Greece maintain her uninterrupted superiority. Still, on 
the whole, Jove is inexorable; the tide of Trojan success swells 
onward to its height; Patroclus, in the anus of Achilles, arrests it 
for a time, but in vain—it recoils with redoubled fury ; up to the 
instant, the turning point of the poem, the tremendous crisis for 
which the whole Iliad has hitherto been* as it were a skilful pre¬ 
lude ; when, unarmed and naked, Achilles, with his voice alone, 
and by the majesty of his appearance, blazing with the manifest 
terrors of the deity, arrests at once and throws back the tide of 
victory ; and from that moment the safety, the triumph of Greece, 
are secure, the fate of Hector and of Troy sealed for ever. The 
passage, as expressive of human energy, mingled with the mys- 
teiious awe attendant on a being environed by the gods, is the 
most sublime in the whole range of poetry. 

2t$ S’ ezri rdtppov \dv diut rtiy^os' sS’ Is Ayjnns 
MiVycro - Tpbs yap itvxivriv wirier t<pcT//.v)v‘ 

’'EvQjc a rots rJiT * d-TldropBi II aXXas ’A Orlv'/j 

&9iy£:etT' drdp Lgureamv tv atjTTETOv cuprrt xi>doi//.ov. 
r ns y or’ api^Xn (pwvYi, ors r totyjB adXTuy^ 

" Aarv ‘7rcpi7rXof/.BvaJV <t r /iiwv vtio Bv/co^xioreatv' 

'\Qjr ror oLpityX'f) tpwvrt yivcT ’Ataxi^ao. 

Oi s* its mv aiov ana yjdXxtov Aiaxttiao, 
ns mv oqivBri Qvf/. 6 s’ drdp xaXXlrpiy^ts 'Itttxh 
’'A\h’ 'oyzat rpoTlsov’ 'jG/tovto yap aXyta Bv//.u. 

'Hvio^oi S’ bX7rXxysv, m tvs i dxd//.arov 7tvp 

Aejvqv vistp xepaXvjs ptcyaQo/xw TIrt\tlc<Jvos 
Aauo/zsvov* to S’ E$ais Q~d yXaitxatms ’ASvjvw. 

1 fls //.tv vTTsp r dtp pH /xEydX’ iayjz Sloy 'Ay^tXXtvs' 
l pis y Ixi/KViB'fitTXV T puss xXEtTOl t’ EftlKHpOl 

’A,/.(pi a(pdis oyjtain xai iyyjGi. — Iliad, xviii. 215. 

Forth march’d the chief, and distant from the crowd 


High on tire rampart raised Ins voice aloud ; 

With her own shout M’ncrva swells the sound, 
Troy starts astonish’d, and the shores rebound. 

As the loud trumpet’s brazen mouth from far 
With swelling clangor sounds the din of war. 
Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 
And the round bulwarks and thick towers reply : 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd, 

Hosts drop their arms, and trembled as they heard; 
And back the chariots roll, and coursers bound, 
And steeds and men- lie mingled on the ground. 


Aghast 
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Aghast they see the living lightnings play, 

And turn their eye-balls from Jjis flashing ray. 

Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he raised, 

And thrice they fled, confounded and amazed. 

The only parallel to this unrivalled passage is the crisis or 
turning point in the fortunes of the Odyssey, when Ulysses throws 
off at once his base disguise, leaps on the threshold, and rains his 
terrible arrows among the cowering suitors. T here is the same 
mingling of the supernatural as Ulysses tries his bow. 

Nlvrtorripmv ap ayps yEVETO /xsya, rtam $’ ag* 

’hrpdirc- to* r /jZVi Oe lAsyxX’ ektutts, a'ny.ctroc (psstvwv* 
r'vjfbj n&v S’ up' iTrsiTU sroXu tXxs <hb<r ’QSuaasus 
"O rn pz ot repack r^uz K.gbvoy itcus ayxyXo/x73TEiW. 

A general horror ran through all the rare, 

Sunk was each heart, and pale was every face; 

Signs from above ensued ; the unfolded sky 
In lightning hurst; Jove thunder’d from on high. 

A brief interval ensues, and Ulosses is on high, with bis bow 
in his hand, and the fatal arrows at his feet. 

A uTaq 6 yv(AVuQri paXEiwv no'KufJ.Ynris 'OSihrasus' 

‘AXro S’ im /xtyav oySov, fiiov, wfe tyagirpriv 
T aiv E/ATrXttTiV* T%yjiClK S’ cY.’Xf-VXT OtVTOU? 

'Aurov TTposOc TroSftiv [J.;tu Sc juvYiqTr t paiv 'ienre. 

Then fierce the hero o’er the threshold strode, 

Stript of his rags lie blazed out like a god. 
h'ull in their face the lifted bow he bore, 

And quiver’d deaths, a formidable store ; 

Before his feet the rattling shower he threw. 

And thus terrific to the suitor crew.— Pope. 

These two passages we have never read and compared, without 
feeling, however from all other reasons sceptics as to the single 
authorship of the two great poems, an inward and almost irre¬ 
sistible conviction of llje identity of mind front which they sprang, 
—this convergence, as it were, of the whole interest to a single 
point, and that point—that vrepiimruz, as the CJreck critics would 
call it—brought out with such intense and transcendant energy, 
the whole power of the leading character condensed, and bursting 
lortli in one unrivalled effort. Uach seems too original to be an 
imitation, and though apparently of the same master, of that master 
by no means servilely copying himself. 

On no part of the Iliad lias so much been written as on the 
armour framed by Vulcan, more especially on the shield of Achilles. 
Wc would only point out the singular felicity of its position, as 
a quiet relief and resting-place between thb liist sudden breaking 
forth of the unarmed Achilles, and his more prepared and linal 

going 
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going out to battle ; two passages which, if they had followed too 
close upon each other, would have injured the distinctness and 
completeness of each. Of the tinal going forth of Achilles to 
battle, his irresistible prowess, his conflict witli the River Cod, 
and his immediate superiority over the appalled and flying Hector, 
nothing need be said, but that it fully equals the high-wrought 
expectations excited by the whole previous preparation. That 
single trumpet-sound, which preluded with its terrific blast, grows 
into the most awful din of martial sound that ever was aw akened 
by the animating power of poet. 

Even the last two books, if wc suppose the maiu object of the 
poet to be the glory of the great Thessalian hero, with only such 
regard to the unity of his fable as that it should never cease to in¬ 
terest, are by no means superfluous. The religious influence 
which funeral rites held over the minds of the Creeks, and the op¬ 
portunity of displaying Achilles in the interchange of free and noble 
courtesy, as liberal as he was valiant, might well tempt the poet, 
assured of his hearer’s profound sympathy, to prolong the strain. 
The last book, unnecessary as it seems to the development of the 
wrath of Achilles, yet has always appeared to us still more immut¬ 
ably conducive to the real though remote design of the Hi ad. Wo 
have before observed, that the premature and preadvanced mind of 
the poet seems to have delighted in relieving the savage conflict w itli 
traits of milder manners; and the generous conduct of Achilles, 
and his touching respect for the aged Priam, might almost seem 
as a prophetic apology to a gentler age for the barbarity with 
which the poet might think it necessary to satisfy the implacable 
spirit of vengeance which prevailed among his own more warlike 
compeers. 11 ector dragged at the car of his insulting conqueror was 
for the fierce and martial vulgar, for the carousing chieftain, scarcely 
less savage than the Northman, delighted only by his da»k Sagas; 
11 ector’s body, preserved by the care of the gods, restoied with 
honour to Piiam, lamented by the desolate women, lor the heart 
of the poet himself, and for the few congenial spirits which conld 
enter into his own more chastened tone of feeling. 

Still, in all this, there is nothing of the elaborate art of a later 
age; it is not a skilful compiler arranging his materials so as to 
produce the most striking effect: the design and the filling up 
appear to us to be evidently of the same hand ; there is the most 
perfect harmony in the plan, the expression, the versification ; and 
we cannot, by any effort, bring ourselves to suppose that the 
separate passages, which form the main interest of the poem, the 
splendid bursts, or more pathetic episodes, were originally com¬ 
posed without any view to their general effect;—in shoit, that a 
whole race of Homer# struck out, as it were by accident, all these 

' : < gloiioUS, 
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glorious, living fragments, which lay in a kind of unformed chaos, 
till a later ami almost mightier Heyner commanded them lo take 
form, and combine themselves into a connected and harmonious 
whole. 

There is another very curious fact, on which vve do not think, 
though it was perceived both by Wolf and lleync, that sufficient 
stress has been laid—the perfect consistency of the characters in 
the separate parts of the poem. It is quite conceivable that there 
should have been a sort of conventional character assigned to dif¬ 
ferent heroes by the minstrels of elder Greece. To take Mr. 
Coleridge’s illustration of the ballads on Robin Hood : in all of 

o . . . „ 

these bold Robin is still the same frank, careless, daring, gene¬ 
rous, half-comic adventurer : so Achilles may have been by pre¬ 
scription, 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer— 

Ajax heavy and obstinate, Ulysses light and subtle ; but can we 
thus account for the finer and more delicate touches of character, 
the sort of natural consistencies which perpetually identify the hero, 
or even the female of one book, with the same person iu another ? 

Take, for instance, that of Helen, perhaps the most difficult 
to draw, certainly drawn with the most admirable success. She 
i'*, observes Mr. Coleridge, throughout the Iliad, ‘a genuine lady, 
graceful in motion and speech, noble in her associations, full 
of remorse for a fault, for which higher powers seem responsible, 
yet grateful and affectionate towards those with whom that fault 
had connected her.’ Helen first appears in the third book, in 
which it is difficult to admire too much the admiration of her 
beauty extorted from the old men, who are sitting rzrriyzcuuv 

l-mK'jTES. 

Ou vifAzais 'Tpuas xui huKvrtf^^xs 'AyjziHS 
ToirjiV yvvxiKl rtokvv %govov akyza 7rd^%ziv‘ 

Alvwr a^ava-npui Qeys elr Zvrx. eoixcv.—F. lob. 

-no*wonder such celestial charms 

For nine long years have set the world in arms. 

What winning gfaces! what majestic mien! 

She moves a Goddess, and she looks a Queen. 

Nothing can equal this, except the modesty with which she 
alludes to her own shame ; the courteous respect with which she 
is treated by Priam and Antcnor; the touching remembrance of 
her home and of her brothers ; and the tender emotions excited by 
the reminiscences which flow from the history of almost each suc¬ 
cessive warrior as she describes them to Priam. 

In the same book, we find her sooft after reproaching the 
recreant Paris ; yet, under the irresistible influence of the goddess, # 
yielding to his embraces in that well-known passage, over which 
v . Pope 
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Pope has thrown a voluptuous colouring, foreign to the chaster 
simplicity of the original. * 

The companion to the first lovely picture is the interview be¬ 
tween Hector and Helen, in book vi., I. 343, when she thus ad¬ 
dresses her brother :— 

c/aeTo, >twos xxxofA-ny/nvov, axpvoiaons , 

"Sis [a op:-X’ rifj-ocn to>, ore pie Tfpcurov rixe pirlnog, 

()”%£< 7 Q 0 CI npotyi^ovrsoi. XXXY) QtVSfAOlO SdsXXa 

Ely ogov, 75 sly xvfAX 7 roXi/<pXo/<T/ 3 oiO SaXi/crcr?jy‘ 

*Evfl<* pie xupi’ a? roepas <napns rscJs e^ya ytve'dQai. 

Auraip ettei taSe y’ »5 e Otoi xaxa rexfAr,px',/To, 

’AvS^oy iirziT a/<peXXov d(Aclvovos e7va< xxoirisr, 

"O f viori vb/AE'itv re xal ouQyjza 9rd?^x’ avOpauruv. 

r p t v j v j ^ / '' v * w * * * 

1 BT&P f> HT VUV (pgSVHs" E/XOT()Qi, HT <2/3 OTtlGGOJ 

''En/rovrxi’ rai xev puv hTtctuprin^ai otar. 

’AXX’ ays vev Ei-TcX^e, x*t e£eo twJ’ eotI 
A«e§, ewe/ <re piaXtcrrcr wovoy (ppiva y diAQifitionxhV, 

''Eivex’ epiew xovdy, xal ’A Xe^izv5§h evsx’ «T7jy. 

Oh, generous brother! if the guilty dame 
That caused thy woes deserves a sister’s name,'— 

Would Heaven, ere all these dreadful deeds were done, 

The day that show’d me to the golden sun 

Had seen my death ! Why did not whirlwinds bear 

The fatal infant to the fowls of air ? 

Why sunk 1 not beneath the whelming tide. 

And midst the roarings of the waters died ! 

Heaven fill’d up all my ills, and I, accurst, 

Bore all—and Baris of those ills the worst. 

Helen, at least, a braver spouse might claim. 

Warm’d with some virtue, some regard of fame! 

Now, tired with toils, thy fainting limbs recline,— 

With toils sustain’d for Paris’ sake and mine.— Pope. 

Wc turn to the, close of the poem, and find the lamentation ol 
Helen over the body of Hector, which we concur with Mr. Cole¬ 
ridge in combining almost the sweetest passage of the poem. 
But beautiful as it is in itself as an insulated fragment, how much 
does it gain in pathetic tenderness, when we detect its manifest 
allusions to the two carliei scenes to which we have referred 
above! 

“E-xrop*, eptw Ou(Au) Sxifcov ttoXu (p/Xrarc Travrwv, 

HI pife'v pioi irotsis terriv ’AXEgavSgoy ScOEtSriy, 

*'Oy pi’ ityaye. TpofaviT’ ws 7rp\v wipcXXov 6 XsaSsei. 

’'I{$Y) ysZg VVV (MOl roS’ EEIXOTOV tTOS EGTiV, 

’E£ oi> xeT9iv e/ 3r^v, xai epe>ir aweXriXoOa waTpjy* 

’AXX’ ov’ttta 0 SV xKOucrx xxxov ewo y, ouS’ acru(pa)Xov* 

’AXX’ eiVtf piE x»l.$XXoy tvl fAsyapoiatv eviVtoi 
Aae^wv, 7 ) yaXdiwv, % tivotrepaiv ivTti'ir’hMy 

. 1 ' *H Uvgw, 
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H Bnupvtf (zkv£qs Se, TTacrriq ur$, ijfftor aiel) 

’AWd au rovy*, esrs'efffT) wxpxiQsltJ.kvof, Kxri^unes, 
x xyxvotppO'Juv'flf KXi ooii ayavoir g ttbsoiji. 

Tu> as 9’ apta xXai'w, xai £/x’ a/x/AOgov, a^vu/Atv'/} xr,/). 

Oij ya§ TiV /xoi eV aXXor evi Tpoiri cbpslri 

"llmor, ou$e <pl\os‘ rravrsi St pt-s TntypUoe.cnv. —fi. v. 7C)5. 


Dear Hector! dearer to my heart by far 
Than all my brothers of thy kindred are,— 
Though twice ten years have seen me here abide 
Fair Paris’ wife,—(all! had I rather died 
Before he lured me from my native land— 
Before he brought me to this J)ardan strand,)— 
Yet for those twice ten years no single word, 
Unkind, brave Hector! from thy lips I’ve heard. 
Nay, if another hath begun to chide. 

Brother or sister, or a brother’s bride. 


Robed in bright garments, or if e’en the queer), 

(Thy father ever show’d a father’s mien,) 

Still didst thou check them, still didst silence teach, 

By thy sweet carriage, and by thy sweet speech. 

Thee, therefore, and, with thee, myself, 1 weep; 

For thee and me I mourn in anguish deep. 

Throughout wide Troy 1 see no friendly eye, 

And Trojans shudder if I pass thein by.* 

Compare nil these, and then consider whether it is possible to 
suppose that the Helen of the Iliad sprung from different minds, 
—or even from the same mind, not full of the preconcerted design 
of otic great poem. Could even Simonides, if Simonides assisted 
in the work of compilation, have imagined, or so dexterously 
inseited, these.natural allusions ? 

By far the most able anil eloquent chapter in Mr. Coleridge’s 
book is that which treats on the Odyssey. \Ye should scarcely 
do him justice if we did not make an extract from this part of his 
work, premising, that though we make a stand for at least the 
equal, if not superior construction of the Bind, he cannot speak 
too highly, in our judgment, of that of the Odyssey. 


‘ Never was there a tale in verse and prose told with such consum¬ 
mate art; yet the hand of the artist is invisible. The conduct of the 
story seems, and is, simple and single, but it is the simplicity and 


• The translation we subjoin from Mr. Colei idge is, wo presume, liis own. Home 
of the lines, particularly the two first, sound unmusical to our onr. Pope’s, us usual, 
is a lively paraphrase. lie has entirely omitted that exquisite touch which calls up 
all the scene with Priam in the third book :— 


‘ Thy father ever show’d a father’s mien.’ 

But there are some lines of unrivalled grace; and on<%— 

‘ Sad Helen has no friend now thou ait gone,’ 
which breathes a simplicity almost Homeric. 


singleness 
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singleness of Nature, which coexist-? with, indeed is the wondrous 
effect uf, an endless complexity of parts;— 

Sudet multum, frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem. 

Nowhere is this charm so strongly felt as in that delightful part of 
the poem in which Ulysses is lodged in the house of the faithful 
Hummus. There is that singular grace in the description of the 
rustic occupations and the rustic mansion, that dignity in the swine¬ 
herd, that native tone of command in Telemachus, and that sportive 
humility varying with a mysterious majesty in Ulysses, which seem 
quite beyond the reach of the most poetic invention or the most inge¬ 
nious imitation. The air of reality around the whole scene is such, 
that it is scarcely possible to doubt that the poet wrote under the con¬ 
trol of actual life, and that the picture itself is in this respect a mere 
stamp or reflection of contemporary society. In the JEneid, and in 
every other heroic poem, composed in an age long subsequent to that 
in which the action of the stoiy is supposed to have taken place, the 
greatest difficulty in the poet’s way may he said to lie in a consistent 
adaptation and a natural propriety of manners with the moral qua¬ 
lities, the passions, and the sentiments ; for they are in substance the 
same in every age and place, and differ only occasionally in their sti¬ 
mulants and objects; but the habits, the courtesies, the domestic rela¬ 
tions, the tone between husband and wife, master and servant, stranger 
and friend,—these are the peculiarities of particular times and coun¬ 
tries ; and when a system of manners in this sense is to he adapted to 
a story of a farmer age, and perhaps foreign nation, the utmost that 
can be done seems to be to avoid any glaring anachronisms or absurd 
improbabilities ; while all the ease, the life, the force, which can alone 
be given where the poet paints his own manners and the habits of his 
own contemporaries, may be pronounced to be absolutely beyond the 
power of the liveliest ingenuity. 1 know no heroic poems, except the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, and the poem of the Cid, in which the manners are 
the genuine manners of the poet’s own years of the world ; in all 
others they are mere conventional fictions, fitting all stories equally, 
like state robes, because exactly fitting none, apd under the cumbrous 
folds of which all grace and nature, and spirit of human action, are 
stifled altogether, or allowed to breathe out but at intervals. The 
facility and freedom from constraint, the effect of actual contemporary 
existence, is Tnore singularly conspicuous to us in the Odyssey than 
in thfi Iliad, because in the former poem we are presented with a com¬ 
plete picture of rural and domestic life in connexion with the heroic 
events of the story; and this picture, for various reasons, has not been 
copied with that remorseless iteration with which the battles, and 
speeches, and warlike habits of the Iliad have, with more or less suc¬ 
cess, been redrawn and recoloured in almost every epic composition 
for the last two thousand years. The adventure with Nausicaa, the 
various scenes inthfc bouse of Eumseus, the walk to the town, the 
.banqueting, the watching by night, and many other passages of what 

- „ may 
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may be called the private life of the Homeric age, have scarcely in 
any instance suited the plans of more.recent poets, and consequently 
remain in all their original freshness to us even at this day. Indeed, 
the Odyssey, as a poem, is absolutely unique; for although Virgil 
certainly, and perhaps even Tasso, have borrowed particular passages 
from it more largely than from the Iliad (a fact not commonly noticed), 
the character and scope of their great poems are utterly dissimilar to 
those of the Odyssey, which consisft in raising an interest about, and 
in detailing the changing fortunes of, a single man, not as a general 
warring with armies against .a city, but as an exile, compassing by his 
own courage, and skill, and patience, the return to, and re-possession 
of, his own home. It is in the rare combination or intermingling of all 

hair-breadth ’scapes, 

And moving accidents by flood and field, 
with the high moral purpose of Ulysses—in the contrast of the one 
determined and still triumphant will of the man, with the transient 
;md vain bathings of winds or waves, of gods, or monsters—the whole 
action lightened by the gladsome face of nature, and yet rendered 
awful by the known approaching execution of a heavenly decree, and 
by the mysterious tokens and the dangerous odds, and the terrible 
vengeance attending on the last and crowning achievement of the hero, 
that the secret of the character of the Odyssey, and the spring of its 
universal charm, lie concealed ; a secret which deserves the study of 
the philosopher—a charm which the hearts of all men feel, and over 
which time and place have no dominion.’— Coleridge, p. 144. 

The plan of the poem and the character of Ulysses are 
sketelu cl with the same boldness and animation, and may safely 
be recommended to our readers’ attention. We must, however, 
occupy the few remaining pages of our article with a brief notice 
of some of tlm more interesting questions, which our author ju- 
diciousl), considering the object of his work, has touched upon, 
rather than fully examined. I 11 a former passage Mr. Coleridge 
has observed, ‘ Whatever doubt there may be as to the nature of 
the authorship, or the .number of the authors, of the Iliad, no one 
can for a moment question the composition of the Odyssey b\ an 
individual poet/ But if^lhis be the case, all the arguments from 
external improbability vanish at once. If one epic could he 
composed within the mind, and preserved by the mcmoiy, it is 
absurd to suppose that two might not : for whatever may have 
been the difl'eience between the date of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
fifty, eighty, or a hundred years could not so completely change 
the state of society, as to make that credible in one case which is 
incredible in the other; particularly as, although in the moie 
frequent mention of the bards, and other circumstances, the 
manners of the two periods may appear iflteied, civilization is by 
no means generally advanced in the latter poem, But whether. 

c * \ 4 ' • ' these 
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these mighty twins sprang armed and peifect from the head of one 
inventive Homer, was by no ,means, as Seneca informs us, a set¬ 
tled question in antiquity. We have stated one reason which 
inclines us to believe in the identical authorship, the sort of coin¬ 
cidence of effort in the crisis of each poem ; and another, which 
staggers our faith, the absence of all Asiatic allusion, and the 
apparent nativeuess of the Odyssey to European Greece, or 
rather to the Peloponnesus. That time is a great general differ¬ 
ence in the style and manner of composition, no reader of tine 
and discriminating taste can fail to perceive ; no scholar can deny 
that there are remarkable variations in the language, the maimers, 


and the mythology.* Of these discrepancies J\1r. Coleridge 
has given some examples. IMoie may be found in IWr. Jvnighl’s 
‘ Prolegomena,’and in all later critical works on Homer. The latter 
point has been investigated with great ability by M. Constant in 
the third volume of his work ‘ Sur la lleligion.’ Thu only way 
of meeting these difficulties is by the following hypothesis, which 
peihaps has scarcely yet been staled as strongly as it might. The 
poet, according to the statement of Longinus, must have com¬ 
posed the Iliad in his youth—the Odyssey in his old age: in the 
interval he might have travelled, perhaps in his character <*l itine¬ 
rant bard, through the different legions both of eastern and 
western Greece; where, among the different tribes, he would find 
great diversities of dialect, of manners, and of religion, which, 
intentionally or inadvertently, lie admitted into hi*- later woik. 
This is possible ; but will it account for all the discrepancies of 
the two poems ?—arc not the differences of language more like 
a jcgulur development of some of its forms than tin* admis¬ 
sion of provincial idioms ? l)o not the manners, and customs, 
and arts show the same gradual progressiveness, rather than the 
casual usages of various tribes in a moie backwaid or mature 
state of advancement ? Is not the mythology not merely not 
the same, but absolutely incongruous, with lites and opinions 
manifestly of another age, if not of another country ? 

On the whole, we lean to the sceptical side on this question, aud 
aie inclined to suppose that the author of the Iliad was an Asiatic 
Greek, of Thessalian or Tadic descent, (for this we have our 
reasons,) the bard of the Odyssey a Peloponnesian, who com¬ 
posed his poem for the delight of maritime and migratory western 
Greece. If indeed he was so fully acquainted with the localities of 
the island of Ithaca as some have supposed, our suspicion would 


* Many of the mythological difficulties, however, fall to the ground, if we admit 
the tluin-j of interpolation suggested !<y M. Thiersch in his* Urgostalt tier Odyssec,’ 
* the on ^ in id form of the Odyssey.' ms do not pledge ourselves to all las opinions, 
. hut some of them appoor to us well grounded. 
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grow into certainty. Bryant** hypdthesis, grounded bn the appg- 
rent truth and reality of his island scehery, is well known. Accord¬ 
ing to that fanciful writer, Homer was an Egyptian, settled in 
Ithaca. A professor of the Ionian University, Constantine * 
Koliades, reviving the spirit of the seven cities that 

Strove for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer hegg’d his bread, 
has gone further, and in a work which has grown from a modest 
octavo pamphlet, as published in this country, to a costly folio in 
Paris, boldly announces Ulysses himself as the real and authentic 
Homer. We shall not employ ourselves in giavely refuting this 
whimsical theoiy,and shall content out selves with expressing oUr sa¬ 
tisfaction that Homci has begun again to be studied m a spirit, how¬ 
ever fantastic, among the scenes innnoi talized by his verse. We shall 
only further obseive, that considering poets are not apt to'Under¬ 
value thcii own poetic importance, it is rather extraordinsl^ that 
Ulysses-Itomer has never given us a single hint of his pretensions 
to the gloiy of the baid, as well as of the hero. We have lead, 
we confess, w’ith all that inclination to belieye it true, which has 
made the fortune of many an h) pothesis, the elegant work of Sir 
\\ llham Gell on the Isle of Ithaca. Oui ingenious countryman, 
it is w r ell known, has discovered in the modem Ithaca, not only 
the geneial outline of the kingdom of Ulysses, but situations, 
which appeal to answei, in the most minute particulars, to the 
living pictuie** of the Odjssey. lie has landed under the rock 
of Koiax, still he sa}s called Petra Koraka ; he lias drunk of the 
fountain Aiethusa; he^has jound the very rock-hewn styps in 
which good Eunueus kefife his swine: on the Other side of the 
island, he lias inclined in tfie cool grottos of the Naiads, sailed in 
the gulf of Phoicvs; and even discovered, at Arta, the site of the 
palace of king Tj losses. We had surrendered ourselves to the 
delightful illusion, and were determined that the whole vision, if 
not true, ought to be .so We were awakened from oar day¬ 
dream by a i ude hand, and compelled to le-examibsf&e actual 
state of the-question. Tips bUemy to our peace is Mi Volckcr, 
the author of a curious treatise on the Homeric ccjsmogiapliy 
and geography. This writer opposes, in many respects, the 
standard woikof Voss ‘on the knowledge of the world among the 
ancients’ (alto Weltkande ), but, what is more to our purpose, has 
entered at much length into the insular geography of the Odyssey. 
It must be acknowledged that there is something sufficiently 
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perplexing in tire Homeric account of this whole groups of 
islands, and the ancients seem* to have been as much embarrassed 
as ourselves. In the first place, what is become of the populous 
and powerful Dulichium, fertile in corn-land and pastures (Odys. 
xvi., 39(>), which sent fifty-two piincely suitors to woo the chaste 
Penelope; while from Samos, geneially supposed the great 
island of Cephalonia, came but twenty-four; from Zacynthus 
twenty, aud fiom Ithaca twelve? Can it be the Dolicha of Rtiabo, 
whose geography of these regions is generally acknowledged to 
be extremely marcuiate ? This Dolicha is one of the Echinades, 
lying at the mouth of the Achclous, by Stiabo’s own account a 
gronpo of small, rocky, and banco peaks Cun it have been pait 
of Cephalonia, then supposed to be two islands, Same and Dull- 
clmim ? if so, wheie is the local accuracy of the poet? Can 
JNlr. JLyell give us any intelligence about it ! W as it a low 
island, now joined to the continent by the depositions of the Ache- 
lous ?—such a change Strabo supposes had taken place at the 
mouth of that livei ; yet, though Homer, in the Iliad, ii. 0 Q 5 , 
names Dulichium and the Echinades together, he places them 
not immediate!} oft the < oast of Acainnma, but opposite to Elis. 
IlXiSor $v *»; so in the Odyssty, xxi. .‘J40, lie seems to biiug the 
whole groupp of islands mm h to the south of tin 11 real position. 
Oi, finally, according to another very cuiious tiadition of the mo¬ 
dern Greeks, has Dulichium disappeaicd, with all the icalms of its 
two-atul-fifty princes, under the moan ! J11 thp Ilomnic hy 11111 to 
Apollo, the islands appeal in the following older to a Cietan vessel 
coasting before a south-east wind along the shoies of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus ;—- 

Kxl o<ptv vTt* ex v?<pia)v I &anns r opus othru irtyuvro 

&ov’kl% t i$v rt 'E.xu.n re, xoti vk'hsOGot ’Z.xkuvQos. 

Rose from the clouds tall Ithaca in sight, 

Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus' wood-crown’d height. 

Too much stress ought not peihups to bed aid 011 this passage, in 
1/vhich the poet may have cunsulted tlic convenience of his verse, 
in the loose order in which he has named the islands, or he may 
We ipeant that the more distant but loftier Ithaca fust hove in 
sight above the others. Vet how Dulichium, if at the mouth of the 
AcheloUS, was to appear at all, seems inexplicable. But the main 
difficulty is the noitu-eastem position of the present Ithaca. M. 
Vblcker, following the geogiapliy of the Odyssey alone, comes to 
the conclusion, that the poet distinctly desciibes Ithaca as the 
westernmost > of the whole groupe of islands. Some of the 
learned wiitec’fr tngmteents appear to us to carry much weight, of 
otheis we cannot so cMiy see the fofev. TtoB chief passage in 

which 
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which the position of the islands'is laid down, is the follow, 
ing:— ♦ 

Naigrucw Khbwjv ee&ei'eXov* ey S’ opos aurp 
N Yipirov, etvaff/fpuXXov, djiragetsrer* ufx<pt 5e vusoroi 
IToXXai vai&rdovai fxzXa. <t%e5ov dXkrtXriffi, 

AovXip^ioi' re, Xa/x-w re, xod eXujertMie i^axuvSos’ 

Autv Se p^Qa/xseXyj CTavt/ETEgTfltryi eiv *Xi xeirs«, 

Ilgoj £o<pov, ai 5e t oiveuOe usp'bs w3, ^eXiov Tt. 

My home is sunny Ithaca, where soars 
Mmiut Neiitus,*vvith waving woods, far seen; 

Many the peopled isles around, most near 
To til’ other each, Dulichium, Same, rich 
"With woods Zacyntlius, that far out and low 
AVestuard in the deep sea, but t/irse aloof 
Towards the morn and using sun.* 

In these lines we Juno endea\oured, ‘ though the blank verso 
halt foi it,* to embody V ohkn's vcision, excepting of one word 
X^a/xjeXr/. Jlpbs- £o«pov, he has shewn, by man} instances, Hi oppo¬ 
sition to A oss, invauahly to mean, in Homeric cosmography, the 
west, and heic it is cleuily placed in antithetical opposition to the 
^ ast. Accoiding to Ntiabo, however, it is explained to the noith; 
ter awzse^rirn is niteipieted faithest up ; yfhx.iAtxkri, near the shore. 
Stiabo Jbigot that, on his own sjstem, l)ulichium lies much closer 
to the mainland, and tlic island of Cure, surrounded by the 
boundless ocean, is also called (Odys. x., 1 £Xj\) As 

to the sense of the other vvoid, scaicely two scholiasts or in— 
Uipieteis agiee ; Pope has followed one, who makes it mean 
exi'(llentisdmu. Jiut, whatever may be the foice of each parti- 
culm woid, the cleat sense of the passage seems to be, that the 
tlnee last-mentioned islands lie lieaier to each other than to 
Ithaca, and with a considciable relative beating towards the east. 
Seveial otbei incidental ciicumstances seem to conliim the west- 
eily position ol Ithaca. Teleniachus sails with a fair wind fiom 
the west (xepbyr) to Pjlos ; the same wind which, it! the hymn to 
.Apollo, diivcs the Cielan vessel up the Cnssean gulf, The Phoe¬ 
nicians (xv., 481), sailing fiom Oitygia (the Syracusan Oitygia, 
f'olcher, 17) come direct on Ithaca, without encountering the long 
island of Cephalonia, which stretches light across their passage. 
Ulysses, in the same manner, sails from Aiolia with the rephyr, 
comes in sight of Ithaca, and is driven bark, without sedining to 
round that formidable baitier, which, accoiding to all good modem 
maps, lies duectly in the couise from the west or south-w'cst. 

Our author endeavours to prove another point, which, if clearly 

— 1 —— —I... , . . .————— • — > . ■r—•*. — 

• Bryant, who saw tho di%glty, endeavouied to got ml of It by ft moat awkward 
wad uttftutbwiMd «»$**$* pthr. ^ , * • 
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ma<le out, would be conclusive, lie would show that the town 
and its harbour lay on the east $ide of the Homeric Ithaca;—con¬ 
sequently the channel which divided it from Same or Ceplia- 
lonia, in which the sailors placed their boats in ambush, near the 
islet of Asteris, to surprise Tclemaehus on his return, and of 
course Cephalonia itself, lay to the east. If so, Ithaca and Cepha- 
lonia must nearly change their rqal relative positions. His first 
argument is ingenious. The two eagles which soar (Odys. ii., 
146—164) from the mountain Neion, between which and the sea 
lay the town, after having floated on the air over the assembly, 
swoop, tearing their heads and breasts with their talons, to the 
right , over the town. To the right, according to the laws of 
Homeric augury, invariably means to the east.* The town must, 
therefore, have lain to the eastward of the mountain, and of the 
Agora, (this seems not clearly made out,) and undoubtedly was 
close upon the shore. The other arguments to the same purpose 
appear rather remote, and by no means conclusive inferences. 

On the whole, M. Volcker has made a strong, though w r e shall 
not presume to say, an unanswerable case. We must acknow¬ 
ledge a lingering reluctance to part with Sir W. Gell’s evocation 
of the genius locorurn: but if our sceptic is right, either the 
modern Ithaca, on which the late most amiable and enligh¬ 
tened benefactor of modern Greece, Lord Guildford, was at one 
time anxious to found his university, is not the ancient realm of 
Ulysses—mi improbable case, as contradicting a very old and 
general, though not uniform tradition ; or, on the other hand, the 
author of the Odyssey was not accurately acquainted even with 
the position of Ithaca. And if so, the rock and the fountain, and 
the grottb of the nymphs, and the Phorcynian harbour, and the 
capital of Ulysses, must be considered as purely imaginative, as 
the isle of Circe, and the cave of the Cyclops, and the garden of 
Alciuous. We almost tremble for the genealogical tree of the 
good Koliades, and fear lest the diviue swineherd should turn out 
to have had no real existence, except in the inventive brain of 
the immortal poet. 

Seneca reckons among the idle questions, which were unworthy 
of wise wen, the dispute whether Homer wrote both the Iliad and 
Odyssey, wl^at countries Ulysses wandered. Notwith¬ 

standing the Rime's philosophic pride,' these inquiries have still 
an interest to miiijds of the highest order—such is the homage which 


* EJr’ «tri && imvi Vfog <r niXtov ri, 

Etr i*‘ vtiyu rev) we'wrtt. — Iliad, xil, 239. 

Or rightward to yve morning sun their flight, 

Or toihe left, tW gloomy realm of night. t 

.The antithesis of ii»a ^ Vhsre distinct and remajrkaWo. 


genius 
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genius extorts from the remotest countries and from the latest 
ages. We noticed, in an article in our last Number, the curious 
fact of native' youths in ludia performing parts of Shakspeare, 
and thus on the shores of the Gauges countless minds are deriviug 
delight, perhaps improvement, from the careless and unlaboured 
verses of the light-hearted Warwickshire deer-stealer. So, in 
this country, and over all the continent of Europe, which, when 
the songs of Homer first gladdened the halls of the chieftains ou 
the shores of the iEgeau/ were vast uuknown deserts, unpeopled, 
or wandered over by a few rude hunters; which, to the Greeks, were 
regions of more than Cimmerian darkness, beyond the boundaries 
of the living world—men of the loftiest and most powerful under¬ 
standing arc examining, and discussing, and disputing the most 
minute points which may illustrate the poetry of the blind bard; 
scholars are elucidating, autiquaiics illustrating, philosophers 
reasoning upon, men of genius transfusing iuto their native 
tongues, poets honouiing with despairing emulation, the whole 
mind of educated man feeling the transcendant power of the poet 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, burely, the boasted triumph of poetry 
over space and time is no daring hy perbolo—surely it is little 
more than the sober reality of truth*. 

* la Kurland alone upwards of twenty different translations of the whole or large 
parts of the Iliad have been published within the last two hundred years, and another 
is on the eve of publication, (a specimen has already appeared,) from the accomplished 
translator of VVielami’s Uberon and Virgil’s Georgies. To those of both sexes, who do 
not read Homer in the original, no present could well Ik? more acceptable, than a ver¬ 
sion which should unite the nerve and tire of Chapman, without his hardness and 
quaintness; tile grace, freedom, and felicity of Pope, with sounder scholarship and more 
general fidelity to the original, especially in passages descriptive of external nature, 
in which Pope, smnetivncs singularly fortunate in Ins paraphrase of mere oratorical 
passages, almost always departs miserably from the truth of nature and of Homer 
—nature’s most faithful copjist; lastly, the correctness, simplicity, and closeness of 
Cowper, without his tameness, and, of all faults the most un-IIomeric, want of ani¬ 
mation. \Yu cannot hut feel a warm interest in the success of Mr. Suthehy, from our 
unfeigned respect for the estimable author, and an anxiety, that he may atchieve even 
a higher claim to our gratitude than he already possesses as the translator of Oberon 
and the Georgies. Ills object evidently is, to give, something hulf-way between Popo 
and Cowper, and in many parts ye think him eminently successful. We shall justify 
our opinion, hy adducing three passages, in which we shall not scruple to he severe, 
perhaps hypercritical, in pointing out what appear trifling blemishes, such as a careful 
revision may easily remove. Our selections are taken at equal distances from each 
other—the two latter, it will he remembered, arc, in the original Greek, passages of 
considerable difficulty as well as boauty. 

M>) vi, lyiguv, Kolkytw i yu tragic vnvri xi%tiu. 

‘ Ne’er may I more, ag'd priest, amid our fleet 
Thee lingering now, or here returning, meet; 

Lest thou in vain extend thy golden rod 
And sacred fillet of thy guardian god. 

1 will not free thy daughter from my aftns, <, | - 
Till age o’ershadow her diminish'd charms. ' lt , ^ 

Ere thCnj frtt off, thy child beneath my roof . ^ ^ . • 

At Argos, scares my bed, and weaves my woof ; 

Depart, 
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Depart, nor longer here my rape excite— 

Away ! so best thy safety nnd in flight. 

The father shudder'd, and with grief o’ercast. 

Along the sounding shore in silence pass’d, 

Then lone, apart from all, in deep despair 
Pour’d Ou Apollo’s ear his fervent prayer. 

God of the silver bow, whose sovereign sway 
Thy Chrysa, Cilia, Tcnedos obey— 

If e’er I wreath’d thy splendid shrine, or fed 
Thy altars flaming as the victims bled— 

Loose thy avenging shafts, bid Greece repay 
Tears of a father, turn’d in scorn away. 

Tims Chryses pray’d; his prayer Apollo heard, 

‘jfntl heavenly vengeance kindled at the word. 

He from Olympus’ brow in fury boro 
The bow, and quiver’s death-denouncing stoic j 
The arrows rattling round his viewless flight 
Clang’d, as the God descended dark as night. 

Then Phoebus stay’d, and from the fleet apart, 

Launch'd on the host the ine\ itable dart; 

And ever as he wing'd the shaft below, 

Dire was the elanging of the silvei bow. 

We have taken the liberty of marking the contracted word «//V, to our car singu¬ 
larly inharmonious; the incorrect usage of ‘here* for ‘hither,’ ‘'ere’ for ‘unlil.’ 
We also detect one entirely otiose line, aud the word ‘fury’ certainly ought to bo 
'augei ’ or ‘wrath,’ %uip.si9s —The last two lines appear to us tpiitu admirable. 

Oui\ Ihtgis 'bnDunv. 

Nor Paris linger’d, but in mail array’d, 

Whose brilliant light the warrior’s pride display’d, 

Rush’d through the streets. As when a stall-fed steed 
Swift as he snaps the cord, from bondage freed. 

Strikes with resounding hoof the earth, and flies 
Whoro spread before him the wide cliampaiu lies, 

Seeks the remember’d haunts, on fire to lave 
His glowing limbs, and dash amid the wave; 

Hig h reaiv his crest, aud tossing in disdain 
Wide o’er his shoulders spreads his stream of mano, 

And fierce in beauty, graceful in his speed, 

Flies mid the steeds, that wantou o’er the mead. 

Not otherwise, from Troy's embattled height 
In pride of youth, in power of mailed might, 

Exulting, on, impatient of delay, 

Bright as the sun, young Paris sped his wpy. 

’Ey It vrnlitiXXl. *. r. X. 

Now on the shield a choir appear’d to move, 

Whose flying feet the tuneful labyrinth wove, 

Such as famed Daedalus, on Gnossus’ shore, 

, star bright-hair’d Ariadne form'd of yore. 

and fair girls, there hand in hand advanced,. 

-..Timed to the song their step, and gaily duuced. 

, Round every maid light robes of linen flow’d, 

Round every youth a glossy tunic glow’d ; 

Those Wreutli’d with flowers, while from their partners hung 
Swords that, all gold from belts of silver swung. 

Train’d by nice art each flexile Hmb to wind, 

Their tunnkfing feet the measur’d maze entwined. 

Fleet as the ltfrol whose use the potter tries 

When twirl’drbeneath his, hand its axle flies. -ij 

Now all at onte their graceful ranks combine, 

Each ranged against the other, line with line. 

The 
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The crowd flock'd round, and, wond’ring as they view'd, 

Through every change the varying dance pursued; 

The while two tumblers, as they led the song, 

Turn’d in the midst, and roll’d themselves along. 

This is extremely well translated, and displays great dexterity. We remark, however, 
1 that twinkling feet ’ is no translation of iwret/*ivo^rt xih «v, and that in the original 
it is ‘ running* or ‘ threading ‘ the maze, which is very different from ‘entwining ’ it. 
The famous passage— 

"II, ««1 Kvuvirittv isr’ Ityiwv— 

is thus translated :— 

He spake, and fully to confirm his vow, 

Bow’d the dark terror of his awful brow. 

Around his front til’ ambrosial ringlets flow’d, 

And all Olympus reel’d beneath the God. 

This is spirited ; yet. we cannot but think that such an expression as 1 dark terror ’ 
is ill suited to the slatuelike simplicity of the true image, and we take vehement ex¬ 
ception to the ‘ ringlets ’ of lather Jupiter. Homer and Phidias both gave him 
‘ locks ’ or ‘ hair.' In so fine u passage as this such a bastard rhyme os ‘ flow'd ’ and 
e God ’ ought to bo avoidutl, and upon the whole we wish we could induce Mr. 
Sotheby to endeavour to recast these lines. We would direct his attention to an ad¬ 
mirable criticism on the whole passage, appended to a specimen of an Italian version, 
by a man who was both a scholar and a poet, the lute Ugo Foscolo. lathe follow¬ 
ing couplet there is a grammatical inaccuracy. 

Who since., with kings their sovereignty shall know, 

And lull beneath the greatness of their foe,;’ 

and in this— 

{ Prophet of ill 1 from whoso presumptuous word 
Ne'er has tliy king a grateful accent heard ’— 

we must regret that Mr, Sotheby allows himself .such an unmeaning modernism as 
‘ accent’ for ‘ word,’ in translating the Iliad; and observe that, at all events, the 
passage as it now stauds is not sense, * accent ’ and ‘ word ’ being identical, as hero 
used. 

In translating the 220th line in the first hook, Mr. Sotheby eulistitutes ‘ silver- 
lulled ’ falchion for %i<pa ;; surely, the original maybe followed with advantage: 
and we take the liberty to remark, that ei/atv Uno-a;, and oudh tmn, verses 244 and 
412, eonvey the sunse ol' dishonouring and not simply unhonouring, if there, in fact, 
be any such word as this last in the language. 

In the beginning of the shield of Achilles, Mr. Sotheby has— 

there Vulcan's art 

Charged with his imaged mind each varied part— 
which we cannot understand; iSw/*j<r, means ‘knowing’ or ‘skilful.’ 

In the picture of the foftim atid pleading, Mr. Sotheby has hastily adopted the 
interpretation of the two talents being sot up as a prize for the judges. 

While in the midst, his wisdom to repay 

Who rightliest give th’ award, two golden talents lay. 

But— 

rS HfttVf St fttra Tot&t tin m itunrara tcrji 

means ‘ to he given to him who should plead his cause most justly or successfully.’ 
The two talents were the s vonb or fine itself, concerning the payment or non-payment 
of which the dispute arose. . 

We will just notice also tho impotent and unauthorized conclusion of the following 

lines— 

Now the god’s changeful artifice display’d 
Fair flocks at pasture iq a lovely glade; 

There folds, and shepherd huts, and sheltering stalls/ 

And ail that peace and pastoral life recalls—. * 

aha 
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nnd go ou to present to our readers one passage, in addition to those previously quoted, 
the ingenuity and beauty Of which ore very great— 

, *E » i* Irttti ri/uOts fintit/Xwov. 

Now, laden deep with corn, a heavy field 
j ' Rose on the view, and bustled o’er the shield. 

The reapers mow'd , the sickles in their hand, 

Heap after heap, fell thick along the land; 

Three labourers grasp them, and in sheaves upbind ; 

- Boys, gathering up their handfuls, toil’d behind, 

Proflcnng their load: ’mid these, in gladsome mood, 

Mute, leaning, on his the master stood. 

... ■ Apart, the heralds, in an oaken glade, 

Slew a huge bullock, and the banquet made ; 

While women, busy with the wheatcri grain, 

Kneaded the meal to feast at eve the swum. 

The little inaccuracy in the third line should be removed; the reopen no doubt 
reaped; the indifferent meaning of the Greek word cannot be transposed in English; 
Agrrdw, however, is a hook. 

We have been led to make these few verbal criticisms from the great promise which 
we think this version displays, and with a view of calling Mr. Sotheby’s notice to 
the extreme importance of all practicable fidelity to Ins original, and of scholor-hku 
purity in his own diction. He has at present the fate of his arduous work in his own 
hands, and yne hour's labour of the tile bestowed now m removing petty inaccura¬ 
cies, will be of more avail in determining the ultimate character ol' liis translation, 
than whole (lays spent in the same operation upon the suggestions of public cri¬ 
ticism. Let this distinguished veteran remember the high game that he lws at 
stake, and the powerful antagonists whom ho has to drivo from the field, of which, 
with whatever right, they are undoubtedly in possession. 


Art. Y r .— 1 .- The Life of Lord Byron , including his Corre¬ 
spondence with his Friends, and Journals of his own Life and 
Opinions. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 2 Vols. 4to. Loudon. 
1830. 


2. Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece , with Anecdotes of Lord 
Byron , and an Account of his last Illness and Death . By 
Julius Millingeu. 8vo. London. 1831. 


nPHE 1 Life of Sheridan’ did not, as our readers may remcm- 
her, inspire us with any very high potions of an exquisite 
poet’s talent for biography. YVc have, however, been agreeably 
disappointed with the volumes now before us. We must at once 
admit that in them we have found a subject of immeasurably su¬ 
perior importance and attractiveness, treated on the whole with 
modesty, canddur, and manliness ; and that, although it is im¬ 
possible not t0 _Condemn certain prevailing features in the nar¬ 
rator’s style, t$*ese afe but trivial defects when compared to those 
which almost qbarsupterispd the former specimen of his prose. 
Bern verba sequvcntuf; the nature of his theme has exerted a salu¬ 
tary and sobering influence on his mind: a man oL genius is in 
earnest; and there ispothiug, either of bombast or of glitter, to 
disturb the interest dOiis mournful tale. ^ t The 
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The tale, however, is not wholly, nor even chiefly, told by 
Mr. Moore ; his extracts from Lord Byron’s own correspondence 
and journals occupying, in fact, a greater space in these pages 
than the * notices’ by which they are connected. These extracts 
cannot be perused without producing an enlarged estimation of 
the deceased poet’s talcuts and accomplishments. They render it 
hardly doubtful that, had his life, been prolonged, he would have 
taken his place in the very first rauk of our prose literature also. 
We speak of the better parts—there is much of a far inferior, 
not a little of a positively low, stamp. Here certainly are num¬ 
berless brief and rapid specimens of narrative, -serious and comic, 
distinguished by a masterly combination of simplicity, energy, and 
grace,—of critical disquisition, at once ingenious and profound,— 
of satire, both stern and playful, not surpassed in modern days; 
and, above all, here are transcripts of mental emotion, in all pos¬ 
sible vaiicties, worthy of him who was equally at home in the 
darkest passion of Harold, and the airiest levity of Beppo, When 
we add that these diaries and note-books contain in abuudance Lord 
.Byron’s remarks on the most distinguished ritf his contemporaries, 
whether in letters, in politics, or in fashion, it will be easily believed 
that they would have formed of themselves a very interesting publi¬ 
cation ; but the editor’s familiarity with the author, and with most 
of the topics alluded to in his MS. remains, has enabled him 
to heighten the value of his materials by arrangement anti com¬ 
mentary ; and, whoever may be tempted to handle the subject 
after him, Mr. Moore’s volumes must descend to posterity as the 
authoritative history of this great poet. 

But the book is by no means one to be read running;— 

‘ Ccst unjpoids bien pesant qu’un non) trop tot fameax 
and Lord Byron, after he had made himself a mime in literature, 
appears to have found it hard to divest himself, even for a moment, 
of the professional feelings of an artist. In writing, and wo fear 
in talking, the lion’s skjn stuck close to him; and we must never 
forget, even when he seems most frank and simple, that his con¬ 
fidences are those of a man with whom the passion for producing 
what is called an effect had come to be a second nature, fatally 
capable, not only of disguising, but of controlling and perverting ‘ 
the first. 

If, however, any man qualified to understand and enjoy the 
higher productions of Lord Byron could ever have doubted that 
that first and real nature was a noble one, this book will put an 
cud to bis scepticism. Mr. Moore has accumulated a mass of 
anecdotes concerning his infancy and boyhood, which prove 
that his young heart overflowed with kindness and generosity, 
and ail the warm and lovely emotions which so rarely survive, 
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in all their graces, what wo may call the virgin bloom of a 
masculine character; and this, too, in the midst of circumstances 
than which it would be difficult to imagine any more likely to 
have anticipated the hardening lessons ol the world. * The boy 
is father of the man; ’ and these little stories will vindicate 
for ever the sincerity with which, though capable of wasting his 
talents on debasing exhibitions .of human nature, of ministering 
to its ignobler passions, and of deriving a pestilent species of gra¬ 
tification from disturbing, both by word and deed, the serious 
influence of his own genius,—Lord Byron nevertheless appealed, 
in the works for which posterity will honour his name, to the 
purest and loftiest feelings of his kind. lie who should prove to 
us that, one really great poet was radically a cold, selfish, bad 
man—a mere player upon our sympathies—would, indeed, do more 
to poison llie sources of kindliness and charity, and every nobler 
sentiment, than all the satirists that ever denied or derided virtue 
from the beginning of the world. No attempt of this kind will 
ever again be hazarded as to the character of Lord Byron. There 
remains enough to condemn, both in his life and his works; but 
both will at least be studied in the absence of sweeping and re¬ 
lentless prejudice; and throughout both it will be impossible not 
to trace one prevailing vein of self-reproach, of repentance—we 
had almost said, of remorse. This frets out in his lightest pro¬ 
ductions—it is the key-note of his highest, and the torturing 
burden of his last. The struggle between the evil principle and 
the good is for ever before us. Perhaps it is this that makes the 
chief distinguishing characteristic of his poetical melancholy, as 
well as its most efficacious clmrm; and a not less sustained con¬ 
trast of opposite elements runs through his personal career and 
fortunes, even from the beginning. 

The scene opens darkly enough. The name of Byron had 
sunk into a sort of disci editable obscurity, in consequence of a 
long train of domestic tragedies, which ^charitable persons had 
accustomed themselves to account for by imputing a vein of here¬ 
ditary insanity to the blood of this rpce. His great-uncle, the 
eighth lord* neither knew nor cared anything about * the little boy 
that lived at Aberdeen; ’ he had buried a fantastic imagination, 
fierce, gldPniy^|»asiiions, and bauds stained with kindred blood, 
among , the. gjpfltit cloisters of Newstead, where all his habits 
confirmed tj^-l^lief Vyhich had perhaps, in part, saved him from 
the last panishment of the law. The father of the poet ap¬ 
pears to have been a handsome sensualist, unredeemed by any 
«ood quality of understanding, of heart, or even of temper. 
He concluded a youth ofthe grossest debauchery jry marrying 
for her fortune a vergj^jpp woman, not his inferior in point 
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of pedigree, but provincially bred, destitute of education, with 
all the pride of birth, but nothing* of its manners; with appa¬ 
rently little or no sense of religion, combining a plentiful stock 
of weak, vulgar superstition ; whose rude and violent passions 
her husband’s almost incredible ill-usage seems to have so worked 
upon, as to shatter her reason, and, indeed, distort even her ma¬ 
ternal feelings. As soon as the dastardly spendthrift had robbed 
her of a fair inheritance, and dissipated it to the winds, he aban¬ 
doned her, leaving her to bring up au only child on a pittance 
which hardly afforded a paltry lodging in a country town and 
a single maid-servant. Society, which winks at so much even of 
mean vice, has no toleration for such consummate profligacy ; 
but though just contempt and the physical consequences of his 
owu vices hunted the offender to au early grave, this (such, even 
in the midst of coarseness and imbecility, is the generosity of 
woman) appears only to have lent new bitterness to her cup of 
sorrow. 

The character of this unhappy woman—to whose unaided care 
a child, pre cocious in all his feelings, was abandoned during those 
years in which the education of the heart mattes such rapid and 
irrevocable strides, even where the mental faculties are dull—must 
be deeply neighed by every one who desires to judge with can¬ 
dour the personal history of her son. .We have already alluded 
to the notion, which had long been prevalent, that there was a 
taint of madness in the blood of the Byrons; and the star of 
their line, in one of his letters, now printed, intimates that a 
similar suspicion had attached to the other side of his house. 
He enumerates three of his maternal ancestors who died by their 
own hands ! These are things which he never forgot, and which 
it is our duty most seriously to consider. 

He had been bom with a painful bodily deformity, and his 
mother, when in ill-humour with him, used to make this misfor¬ 
tune the subject of tatUits and reproaches. 

4 I could have borne 

It all, but that my mother spurned me from her. 

The she-bear licks her cubs into a sort 

Of shape;—my dam beheld my shape was hopeless.’ '* 

She would pass from passionate caresses to the repulsion of 
actual disgust—then 1 devour him with kisses again, and swear 
his eyes were as beautiful as hiss fathers. 1 + She nursed him 
with haughty stories of ancestry, chivalry, and feudal devotion, 
amidst the mean miseries of poverty and desertedness. And 


* The Deformed Transformed. . „ 

t We quoteftqm a letter written by one of Mrs, Byron’s relations m Scotland. 

, * such 
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such was the domestic education of a child whose clay was of 
that dangerous fineness, that, like Dante before him, he was a 
passionate lover at nine years of age—of one who, in spile of 
Mr. Moore’s scepticism as to this point (for he not only admits, 
but, however inconsistently, expatiates on the precocity of his 
love), was then incapable of looking at a mountain landscape 
without drinking in wild dreaihs of melauclioly enthusiasm—in 
short, of a spirit instinct with sensibilities of such quickness and 
delicacy, that perhaps those of ordinary mortals ought no more 
to be compared to them than a skein of whipcord to * the tangles of 
N eaern’a hair. 

The boy was in his eleventh year when the moody homicide of 
Newstead died, and he thus suddenly and unexpectedly became 
entitled to the honours and estates of his father's family. This 
worked a total revolution in his and his mother’s affairs ; their 
poor chattels at Aberdeen were sold by auction for some 70/., 
aud they took possession of a venerable residence, surrounded 
by an ample domain, in the centre of England. The child 
was observed to blush deep as scarlet, he trembled, and the 
tear started in his eye, when his name was first called over in the 
little school-room at Aberdeen with the prefix of dom'mus; and 
when, after a week’s journey, the hoary abbey lay before him, its 
long range of windows gleaming against an autumnal sky, his 
emotion was not less visible, it would be difficult to imagine a 
transition more titled in all its circumstances to stamp lasting 
traces on such a mind, lie passed, as at the changing of a thea¬ 
trical scene, from very nearly the one extreme of outward shows to 
the other—from a shabby Scotch 1 flaV to a palace—and one that, 
with all its accompaniments of landscape and tradition, could not 
but stimulate to the highest pitch a spirit naturally solemn, 
already not lightly tinged with superstition, and in which the pride 
of ancestry had been planted from the cradle, striking the deeper 
root because of the foilornness and squalor of everything hitherto 
about him—anger, aud resentment, and jealousy, the sense of 
injustice and indignity, and a haughty, sullen shame, all combining 
t with, and moulding its earliest growth. 

Mr. Mooie, «moug other judicious observations on the conse¬ 
quences of this, abrupt transition, says, 

* The ^trangfe aBecdotes told of the last lord by the country people, 
among whoffi hi* : fi«jPpe and solitary habits bad procured for him a 
sort of fearful renown, were• of a nature livelily to arrest the fancy 
of the young po6t,and even to waken in his mind a sort of boyish 
admiration for singularities which he found thus elevated into mat¬ 
ters of wonder and record. ; By, some it ha^s been even supposed that 
|§u these stories of his eccentric relative his imagination found the 
W first 
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first dark outlines of that ideal character which he afterwards embodied 
in so many different .shapes, and ennobled by his genius.’—vol. L, 
pp. 26, 27. * 

The late Earl of Carlisle had accepted the office of guardian 
to the minor peer, but the manners and habits of Mrs. Byron 
disgusted his Lordship, and he soon abandoned his young relative 
to her sole guidance, rather than encounter the annoyances of 
-personal communication with her.* This was a most unfortunate 
occurrence, and yet we do not see that it is possible to attach any 
serious blame to Lord Carlisle’s conduct—at least until we reach a 
later stage of the story. The immediate consequence; however, was, 
that Lord Byron’s mind continued to exptnd and ripen under the 
same unhappy influences which had withered the bloom of his 
infancy. when lie left home, it was either for some petty school, 
where his associates were much below his condition, or for the resi¬ 
dence of some provincial practitioner, who had won his mother’s 
confidence, and tortured him with unavailing experiments on his 
lameness. IIis self-love was alternately pampered and bruised; 
and it may be doubted whether the mother or the foot was more 
frequently felt as 

* the vile crooked cldg 
That made him lonely.’ 

The latter had been originally embittered to his imagination by 
her own unwomanly spleen; and now the reckless glee of his 
schoolfellows found almost equal gratification in taunting him 
with Nature’s unkiudness to himself, and the grotesque absurdi¬ 
ties of his only parent. Yet, in the midst of all these adverse 
circumstances, the native affeclionateness of his disposition con¬ 
tinued to shine out perpetually ; his temper had already been 
corroded, but Ifis heart was still warm, generous, 

‘ And tender even as is a little maid’s.’ 

In his fourteenth year, he was removed to Harrow. The 
irregularity of his previous education prevented him from 
taking rank with the youths of his own standing, and his va¬ 
nity being thus wounded in limine , he appears never to have 
conquered his disrelish ffir the proper studies of the place; 
but to be distinguished was the craving of his nature, and in 
him, as almost always happens with high spirits similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced, the bodily infirmity which haunted his imagination 
acted as nn additional spur to the pursuit of distinction in exer¬ 
cises of bodily vigour. In these his proud ardour of heart sus¬ 
tained him gallantly; and so well was his temper appreciated 
among his schoolfellows, that they calculated implicitly oil having 
his assistance in any rebellious exploit, provided he might be per¬ 
mitted to play the part of leader. T his species of eminence, 

however, 
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however* could not satisfy one born with the acute feelings anti 
the intellectual appetites of a poet; and Byron soon began to 
attract notice as a devoured of all manner of books save those 
which it was the duty of his preceptors to place in his hands. 
Mr. Moore takes occasion to expatiate* at this point* on the ab¬ 
surdity of the English system of classical education, the folly of 
devoting the most precious years of adolescence to the study of 
mere words* the disgust which* this system has inspired in the 
noblest grinds subjected to its influence* and the superior services 
rendered tb bun art* our science* and *even our literature* by per¬ 
sons who, have never gone through anything like what is usually 
called * a regular education.’ In a word, Mr. Moore repeats ail 
that has been promulgated ad tiamearn on this subject* and re¬ 
futed ad misericordiam. No system of national education ever 
was* or will be, planned with reference to minds such as he seems 
not merely chiefly* but exclusively, to be thinking of in this dia¬ 
tribe. The grand object is to prepare men for the discharge of 
those duties which society has a right to demand from its mem¬ 
bers ; and, origiual genius being so rare as hitherto it always has 
been* the functions which cannot be discharged in the absence of 
that extraordinary gift are not entitled to be mainly* or even 
directly* considered. We are very far from maintaining that 
the established system ought not to be considerably modified ; 
the classical literature of antiquity is no longer entitled to hold 
the exclusive place which belonged to it in the age of our 
scholastic and academical foundations; but it is not by such un¬ 
guarded attacks as this* that the course of rational improve¬ 
ment is at all likely to be forwarded. They can serve no 
better purpose than to irritate or discourage the existing race of 
teachers* (than whom a more meritorious or woi‘$c paid class of 
men cannot be named,) and to pamper self-complacency* petu¬ 
lance, and the silly ambition of knowing a little of everything, in a 
rising generation, already more than enough tinged with such phan¬ 
tasies. But perhaps it ought not to surprisfe us, that, while so many 
of our haughtiest aristocracy are stooping to flatter, ore teuus, the 
envious jealousy pf social distinctions among their inferiors* the 
equally hollow and unworthy cant of liberalism as to the business 
of education ^pldiidve found a mouthpiece among the Moores. 

The biogfftphUf, among other results of * the English system 
of education/ expresses his opinion, that 1 in no other country, 
perhaps* are ibe feelings towards the parental home so early 
estranged, or, the best, feebly cherished.’ We must dissent 
from this opinion, and, in doing so, we believe we may safely 
appeal to the personal experience of our readers of all classes. 
But Mr. Moore’s observation* even had it been just, might as well 
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have been omitted in a life of Lord Byron, who certainly had no 
parental home from which his feelings could have been estranged 
by any possible system of education. The sweet sources of vene¬ 
ration had never flowed for him—he had never loved his mother— 
and the charities of fraternal intercourse, nature’s earliest and best 
antidotes to selfishness, be had never known. Mr. Moore pro¬ 
ceeds to enlarge upon the friendships which he formed at Harrow, 
and comments, with just warmth*, on the evidence of a yet uncor¬ 
rupted heart which their history exhibits. He. mentions, how¬ 
ever, that they were, with rare exceptions, formed with boys 
* from a rank below his own,’ which, hwadds, is the case * with 
most very proud persons.’ It does not strike us as a symptom of 
anything like the highest kind of pride, to find delight in the obse- 
quiences which equals arc not apt to yield. The M i-yseXo-^vx 0 * 
of the ancients had a character of another stamp. The sort of 
pride, however, which Mr. Moore traces in this early choice of 
intimates, continued undoubtedly to form a part of Lord Byron’s 
character down to the end of his life. His associates were, with 
rare exceptions, separated widely enough from himself, not merely 
as to external rank, but as to accomplishments and manners. But 
Mr. Moore says nothing of one most unliapp^ consequence of his 
choice at Harrow—namely, that it debarred him from au advan¬ 
tage which otherwise, according to our manners, he must have 
enjoyed—that of spending pait, at least, of his school holidays, 
under roofs happier than ku own, among families where he won hi 
have imbibed juster intions than, in fact, he ever did possess, of 
what life and society are in the interior circles of all but one small 
polluted section of the nobility and upper gentry of this country, 
llis vacations were spent with Mrs. Byron at watering-places, 
where, whatever society they might afford, hers was pretty sure to 
be the worst; and he was thus left, at the season of the opening 
passions, to draw his ideas of female character and maimers, 
almost exclusively, from the little Phvllises of Harrow and the 
slang of schoolboys. It is impossible to read Mr. Moore’s 
account of some domestic scenes of this period without being 
compelled to arrive at *the conclusion that Mb. Byron had 
become either actually insane or au habitual drunkard. The. 
manner in which her sou afterwards wrote to her, on one subject 
in particular, opens reflections almost tod painful to be dwelt 
upon. His confidences to his mother are shocking, even more so 
than an incident which Mr, Moore thus relates :— 

• It is told, as a curious proof of their opinion of each other’s 
violence, that, after parting one evening, they were known each to 
go privately to the apothecary’s, inquiring anxiously whether the 
other had been to purchase poison, and cautioning the vender of 
drugs not to attend to such an application, if made.’—yol. L, p. os. 
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He had scarcely seen anything of the quiet graces of domestic 
life, when, in the course of a short residence at Newstead, in the 
summer of 1804, he becatne known to the family of Ch a worth of 
Annesley, the descendants of the gentleman who was killed by 
bis great-uncle. The heiress of Annesley was then a beautiful 
girl, some two years older than Lord Byron. There was some¬ 
thing to touch a colder fancy in the situation, and he soon became 
intoxicated with the deepest atid purest passion his bosom was 
ever to know. A young lady of eighteen is as old, all the world 
over, as a map of five and twenty; and she amused herself with 
the awkward ^attentions of a lover whom she considered as a mere 
schoolboy. Little did ihe guess with what passions, and with 
what a mind, her fortune had brought her into contaj\ 

* In the dances of the evening. Miss Chaworth, of course, joined, 
while her lover sate looking on, solitary and mortified. It is not im¬ 
possible, indeed, that the dislike which he always expressed for this 
amusement may have originated in some bitter pang, felt in his 
youth, on seeing “ the lady of his love” led out by others to the gay 
dance from which he was himself excluded. During all this time he 
had the pain of knowing that the heart of her he loved was occupied 
by another;—that, as he himself expresses it, 

“ Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother—but no more.” 

‘ If, at any moment, however, he had flattered himself until the 
hope of being loved by her—a circumstance mentioned in his “ Memo¬ 
randa’’ as one of the most painful of those humiliations to which the 
defect in his foot had exposed him—must have let the truth in, with 
dreadful certainty, upon his heart. He either was told of, or over¬ 
heard, Miss Chaworth saying to her maid, “ Do you think I could 
care anything for that lame boy?” This speech, as«he himself de¬ 
scribed it, was like a shot through his heart.^Though late at night 
when he heard it, he instantly darted out of tne Jhouse, and, scarcely 
knowing whither he ran, never stopped till he found himself at New- 
Btead. 

. t£ , 

‘ The picture which he has drawn of this youthful love, in one 
of the most interesting of his poems, “ The Dream,” shows „how 
genius and feeling can elevate the realities of this life, and give to 
.the commonest events wad objects an undying lustre. The old hall at 
Annesley, under the name of “ the antique oratory,” will long call up 
to fancy the 44 maiden and the youth” who once stood in it; while the 
image of the ** lover’s steed,” though suggested by the unromantic 
race-ground of Nottingham, will not the' less conduce to the general 
charm of the scene, and share a portion of that light which only 
genius could shedover it. ..... With the summer holidays 
ended this dream of his ^outh.’—vol. L, p, 55—57. 

This episode is to the story of Byron,,, though in a different 
way, what that of * Highland Mary’ is to Robert Burns’s. This 

■ ' h ' was 
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was his one / true love,’—perhaps no truly imaginative mind 
ever had room for two. But instead of ending, like Burns’s 
early dream of love and innocence, iu pure humanizing sorrow’, 
this blossom was cut oft* rudely, and left an angry wound upon 
the stem. His profoundest pathos is embodied iu the various 
poems which bis maturer genius consecrated to the recollections 
bf Ahneslcy; and it is all interwoven with a thread of almost 
demoniacal bitterness. 

‘ A disposition, on his own side, to form strong attachments, and 
a yearning desire after affection in return* were the- feeling and the 
want’ (says Mr. Moore) ‘ that formed thStream jpjd torment of his 
existence. We have seen with, what passionate enthusiasm he threw 
himself into his boyish friendships. The all-absorbing and unsuccessful 
love that followed was, if I may so say, the agony, without being the 
death, of this unsated desire, which lived on through his life, filled his 
poetry with the very soul of tenderness, lent the colouring of its light to 
even those unworthy ties which, vanity or passion led him afterwards 
to form, and was the last aspiration of his fervid spirit in those 
stanzas written but a few months before his death :— 

. r i 

“ ’Tis time this heart should be. unloved, 

Since others it has ceased to mo|^ ; 

* Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let nie love !”’—vol. i„ p. 177. 

Having laid in, while at Harrow’, a prodigious stock of multi¬ 
farious reading, including almost the whole body of JKnglish poetry, 
and written many copies of verses, such as nothing but the fact 
that they arc hisean entitle to attention, Lord Byron removed, 
in his seventeenth syear, to Cambridge, where he seems to have 
pursued much.the same line of study (if such it can be called), 
to the neglect of all academical rules, and attracted notice by 
nothing save the rahtastic character of some of his personal 
habits—such as keeping a pet bear in college, and the like juve¬ 
nile vagaries. Before,he left school—before he saw Miss Chu- 
worth—we are afraid lie bad tasted deeply of indulgences, from 
grovelling in which so yoiyig a mind, and cist in so fine a mould, 
might, under happier circumstances of domestic discipline, have 
been likely to shrink with abhorrence. Well might another of* 
their victims say— 

„ , * Alas ! they harden all .within, . 

And petrify the feeling.’ 

In these the disappointed stripling now wallowed; iudeed, the 
whole picture of his college life is distressing. He had some 
young men of high talents among his associates; and one of these, 
apparently a very extraordinary person in all respects, but remark¬ 
able for nothing more than the precocious audacity of his liber- 
von, xliy* no. lxxxvii. . n tiuism 
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tinism and infidelity, seems to have soon acquired a fatally predo¬ 
minating influence over a mind which, with all its mighty endow¬ 
ments of energy, was, from the beginning to the end, more easily 
and more deeply worked upon by external circumstances, and 
especially the opinions of others, than perhaps one out of fifty 
among the minds which, in common parlance, are called weak. 
But the debauchery of this knot of Cantabrigians appears to 
have been unredeemed by a single feature of elegance: we hear 
of nothing hut what, even in the estimation of the> under-graduate 
world, must have been reckoned low—-cock-fighting, boxing- 
matches, and crapulence. 

‘ The sort of life which he led at this period, between the dissipa¬ 
tions of London and of Cambridge, without a home to welcome, or 
even the roof of a single relative to receive him, was but little calcu¬ 
lated to render him satisfied either with himself or the world. Un¬ 
restricted as he was by deference to any will but his own, even the 
pleasures to which he was naturally most inclined prematurely palled 
upon him, for want of those best zests of alL enjoyment—rarity and 
restraint. In one of his note-books there occurs a passage de¬ 
scriptive of his feejjglgs, on first going to Cambridge, in which he 
says that “ one of 'deadliest and heaviest feelings of his life was 
to feel that he was pb longer a hoy.” 4 ‘ From that moment (he adds) 
I began to grow old in my own esteem, and in my esteem age is not 
estimable. I took my gradations in the vices with great promptitude, 
hut they were not to my taste ; for my early passions, though violent 
in the extreme, were concentrated, and hated division or spreading 
abroad. I could have left or lost the whole world with, or for, that 
which I loved ; but, though iny temperament was naturally burning, 
I could not share in the common-place libertinism of the place and 
time without disgust. And yet this very disgust, and my heart thrown 
hack upon itself, threw me into excesses perhapjmore fatal than those 
from which I shrunk, .as fixing upon one (at a time) the passions 
which spread amongst many would have hurt only myself.” ’—vol. i., 
p. 146. , <r 

* It is hut rarely that infidelity or scepticism finds an entrance into 
youthful minds. That readiness to take fhe future upon trust, which 
is the charm of this period of life, would naturally, indeed, make it 
the season of belief as well as of hope. There are also then, still 
fresh in the mind,: the impressions of early religious culture, which, 
even in those who begin soonest to question their faith, give way but 
slowly tb the encroachments of doubt, aqd, in the mean time* extend 
the benefit oi their moral restraint over a portion of life when it is 
acknowledged restraints are most- necessary. . . ... .Unfor¬ 
tunately, Lord Byron .vras an exception to the usual course of such 
lapses. With him, ihtfeanker. showed itself “ in the morn and 
dew of youth,” when the effefit pf such “ blastoients” is, for every 
reason, most fatal; and, in addition to the real misfortune of being 

^ ** v K n v. 
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an unbeliever at any age, he exhibited the rare and melancholy spec¬ 
tacle of an unbelieving schoolboy. 

‘ We have seen, ill two Addresses to the Deity which I have 
selected from among his unpublished poems, and still more strongly 
in a passage of the catalogue of his studies, at what a boyish age the 
authority of all systems and sects was avowedly shalten off by his 
inquiring spirit. Yet, even in these, there is a fervour of adoration 
mingled with his defiance of creeds, through which the piety implanted 
in his nature (as it is deeply in all poetic natures) unequivocally shows 
itself; and had he then fallen within the reach, of such guidance and 
example as would have seconded and fostered, these natural disposi¬ 
tions, the licence of opinion, into which he afterwards broke loose, 
might have been averted. But he had not a single friend or relative 
to whom he could look up with respect; but was thrown alone oil the 
world, with his passions and his pride, to revel in the fatal discovery 
which he imagined himself to have made of the nothingness of the 
future, and the all-paramount claims of the present.’—vol. i., p. 122 
— 184. 

The Addresses to the Deity mentioned in the preceding ex¬ 
tract appear, if Lord Byron's dates may've relied on, to have 
been written before the publication of His'‘ Hours of Idleness,’ 
which occurred in the second year of lj|i^"'f^sidencc at Cam¬ 
bridge, 1807. Why, if then wiitten, they ' l were not included 
in that collection, Mr. Moore oilers no conjecture : they are 
certainly very far superior to any pieces which it does contain. 
We need not dwell on the character of that unfortunate volume ; 
its sole value, as Mr. Moore confesses, consists in the light which 
it throws on Lord Byron’s early character,—on the history i of a 
youth, which had been, from childhood, a series of the most pas¬ 
sionate attachments,—of those overflowings of the soul, both in 
love and friendship, which are still more rarely responded to than 
felt, and which, when checked, or sent back upon the heart, are 
sure to turn into bitterness.* Mr. Moore ‘ walks delicately,’ like 
Agag, when the course of his narrative brings him to the truculent 
critique on these boyish essays which appeared in the Edinburgh, 
Review. Himself a distinguished victim and prop of that journal, 
he writes elegantly and eloquently.on the subject, and contrives to 
drop no hiut of what every human being felt at the time to be 
the simple truth of the whple matter—to wit, that out ot the 
thousand and one volumes of indifferent verse which happened to 
be printed in the year of grace, 1807, only one bore a noble 
name on the title-page ; and the opportunity of insulting a lord, 
under pretext of admonishing a poetaster, was too tempting to be 
resisted in a particular quarter at that particular time. 

‘ The eminence which' talent builds for itself might, one day, he . 
proudly felt, b<? hip own; nbr was it too sanguine to hope that, under 
' ■' . VV'. N 2 1 ’■ the 
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the favour accorded usually to youth, he might with impunity Venture 
on his first steps to fame. But here, as in every other object of his 

heart, disappointment and mortification awaited him. A friend, who 

found him in the first moments of excitement after reading the article, 
inquired anxiously whether he had just received a challenge ?—not 
knowing how else to account for the fierce defiance of his looks. It 
would indeed be difficult for sculptor or painter to imagine a subject 
of mOre fearful beauty, than the fine countenance of the young poet 
must have exhibited in the collected energy of that crisis. His pride 
had been wounded to the quick, and his ambition humbled:—but this 
feeling of humiliation lasted but for a moment. The very reaction of 
his spirit against aggression roused him to a full consciousness of 
his own powers; and the pain and the shame of the injury were for¬ 
gotten in the proud certainty of revenge.’—vol. i., pp. 182, 183. 

From this point, the literary history of Lord Byron, in all its 
larger and nobler features, must be abundantly familiar to every 
reader in Europe. He was now occupied with his ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers’—a clever piece, certainly, and 
which effectually rebuked those who had endeavoured to fix on 
his name the brand of duluess, but scarcely meriting the popular 
success which attended its appearance, for it exhibits, even in its 
ablest passages, more , of passionate malice than of intellectual 
strength, its diction is often pointed and energetic enough—but 
shows few, if any traces of refined art, and, we venture to say, 
none of the curiosa felicilax of geuius. We should rather cha¬ 
racterize it as a smart Iampoou than as a vigorous satire, and Mr. 
Moore expresses much the same opinion. 1 There was here (he 
says) but little foretaste of the wonders which followed.’ 

* His spirit’ (he proceeds) ‘ was stirred, but he had jiot yet looked 
down into its depths, nor does even his bitterness taste, of the bottom of 
the heart , like those sarcasms which he afterwards flung in the face of 
mankind. Still less had the other countless feelings and passions, 
with which his soul had been long labouring, found an organ worthy 
of them ; the gloom, the grandeur, the tenderness of his nature, all 
were left without a voice, till his mighty genius at last awakened in 
its strength.’—vol. i., p, 175. 1 ' 

• We need not dwell on the numberless gratuitous outages on 
respectable! contemporaries which' this petulant -satire ethBbdied; 
and of most of which the author lived to express his repetettce. 
Among*the victims of his spleen, his guardian,. Lord Carlisle, 
found a conspicuous place; but Mr. Moore shows, that in the 
first draught that fiobleman had been treated in a totally Opposite 
manner, and accounts for the chauge of tone, by the narrative 
of certain circumstances which attended Lord ByiOju’s taking 
.his place in the House of Lords some few weeks before the 
^production issued from the press. It appears certainly that the 

.. ' . young 
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young poet had, in his own opinion, every right to expect the 
aid and countenance of his relative on that occasion, and that, 
possessing not one personal friend or acquaintance among the 
members of the peerage then in London (if indeed he had any 
such acquaintance at all), his entree was embarrassed with many 
awkward and humiliating difficulties, which the slightest inter¬ 
ference on the part of a nobleman of Lord Carlisle’s rank and 
character would have rendered impossible. 

It would be unfair, however, not to add, that from all we have 
heard and read, very little was at this time known about Lord 
Byron that could have been expected to conciliate those preju¬ 
dices with which his mother’s rude passions aiid conduct seem 
originally to have inspired the Karl of Carlisle—a weak poet, no 
doubt, but a nobleman distinguished for personal virtues, whose 
tastes were all elegant and praiseworthy, and his habits and man¬ 
ners, of course, of the highest staudard of refinement. Such 
rumours concerning the young author’s character, pursuits, and 
associates as were most likely to reach atmosphere of Castle- 
Id oward, could have moved, at best, a cold and shrinking com¬ 
passion in its aged and fastidious lord. V^hat, we must ask, 
was the sort of impression which Lord Byron’s whole career at 
Cambridge had left among the dignitaries of his University—the 
persons from whom it was inevitable that Lord Carlisle should 
have received his chief information on the subject? He had dis¬ 
dained to exert his talents in any shape that could enable them to 
appreciate tlicir vigour ; he had outraged their discipline in every 
possible way j and his reputation was little more than that of a 
brisk, petulant youth, who had written some squibs on the college- 
tutors, published one duodecimo of indifferent verses, and contri¬ 
buted considerably to another volume, a sort of under-graduates’ 
pic-nic (soon'suppressed), of which boyish obscenity was the most 
remarkable feature; who lived in a perpetual round of debauchery 
among companions unsuitable to his rank, gamblers, boxers, horse- 
jockies, qira so forth ; and had—to speak plainly, imbibed at this 
time np|. a little of their.swagger and slang in his habitual man- 
nets apd conversation. We are afraid that this picture cannot 
be cdtjtjftdered as an overcharge^,one: who was to anticipate that, 
amidsjtsuch scenes and occupations, the genius which was to give 
so many of its proudest laurels to the literature of our age, had 
been gradually maturing itself for such a career of triumphs ? 
These things it would be quite unjust to exclude from our view ; 
but the very ductility of disposition, which had rendered the in¬ 
fluence of unworthy companionship so* perilous, could hardly 
have failed, at this nearly! period, to devel ope itself in a contrary 
directioh,underbetter guidance: and every tiling contributes to* 
, - /•’V- • *** ,;" *' >>.: heighten 
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heighten the sadness of our recollection that Lord Byron re¬ 
mained almost a stranger to the upper society of his country, 
until, the bias of his character being irretrievably determined, it 
was too late for him to appreciate justly either the examples of 
quiet worth which it affords so abundantly, or the eager adula¬ 
tions of its gaudiest aud most heartless circle. 

The Success of his < Satire' was beyond his expectations—but 
such successes could bring but momentary gratification to one 
whose inward aspirations were under the throbbing pulse of a 
genius which had as yet found no outlet for its nobler energies, 
lie wrote thus to a young friend : 

‘ The fire, in the cavern of ./Etna conceal’d, 

Still mantles unseen, in its secret recess;— 

At length, in a volume terrific reveal’d, 

No torrent can quench it, no bounds can repress. 

Oh thus, the desire in my bosom for fame 

Bids me live but JQ. hope for Posterity’s praise j 
Could I soar, withtlffe Phoenix, on pinions of flame, 

With him I would wish to expire in the blaze.’ 

Such shallow applauses as a clever satire could evoke were no¬ 
thing to this burning thirst. He was sick at heart; and a casual 
meeting with the lady of Anuesley and her child seems to jghvc con¬ 
centrated all his wounded feelings into a paroxysm of anguish, 
under which to escape from England was the grand impulse—and 
the guiding one. How little the * English Bards’ reflected of what 
his poetical powers alreadj* were, will be sufficiently proved by 
these touching stanzas, written shortly before he set out on his 
memorable pilgrimage. 

* *Tis done—and shivering in the gale c 
The bark unfurls her snowy sail; 

And whistling o’er the bending mast, 

Loud sings on high the fresh’ning blast; 

And l must from this land be gone; 

Because 1 cannot love but one. 

As some ion® bird, without a mate, 

My weary heart is desolate ; 

I. look around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face. 

And ev’n in crowds am still alone, . 

Because I cannot love but one. 

:And I will cross the whitening foam. 

And J will seek a foreign home: 

Till I forget d false fair face, 

I ne'er shall fiffd a resting-place ; 

My own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 

But ever love, iikd love but one. 

/ ’ » 
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I go—but wheresoe’er I flee 
There's not an eye will \yeep for me ; 

There’s not^a kind, congenial heart, 

Where I can claim the meanest part; 

Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone. 

Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 

'Twould soothe to take one lingering view, 

And bless thee in my last adieu ; 

Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 
For him that wanders o’er the deep ; 

His home, his hope, his youth are gone, 

Yet still he loves, and loves but one.’—vol. i., pp. 1 SO, 181, 

Mr. Moore pauses at this point, and reviews in detail the his¬ 
tory which we have been endeavouring to follow. Wo have not 
space for all his observations. Jle sums them up, however, in 
language which could not be mutilated without injustice to our 
readers. 

* To liave, at once, anticipated the worn experience both of the 
voluptuary and the reasoner,—to have reached, as he supposed, the 
boundary of this world’s pleasure's, and see notching but “ clouds and 
darkness” beyond, was the doom, the anomalous doom, whicli a na¬ 
ture, premature in all its passions and powers, inflicted on Lord Byron. 

‘ Never was there a change wrought in disposition and character to 
which Shakspeare’s fancy of “ sweet bells jangled out of tune ” more 
truly applied. Baffled, as he had been, in Ins own ardent pursuit of 
affection and friendship, his sole revenge and consolation lay in 
doubting that any such feelings really existed. The various crosses 
he had met with, in themselves sufficiently irritating and wounding, 
were rendered still more so by the high, impatient temper with which 
he encountered them. What others would have bowed to as misfor¬ 
tunes, his proud spirit rose against as wrongs ; and the vehemence of 
this reaction produced, at once, a revolution throughout his whole 
character, in which, as in revolutions of the political world, all that 
was bad and irregular in his nature hurst forth with all that was 
most energetic and grand. The very virtues and excellences of his 
disposition ministered to» the violence of this change. The same 
ardour that had burned through his friendships and loves now fed the 
fierce-explosions of his indignation and scorn. His natural vivacity 
and humour but lent a fresher flow to his bitterness, till he, at last, 
revelled in it as an indulgence; and that hatred of hypocrisy, which 
had hitherto only shown itself in a too shadowy colouring of his own 
youthful frailties, now hurried him, from his horror of all false pre¬ 
tensions to virtue, into the still more dangerous boast and ostentation 
of vice/—vol. i., p. 180. 

The details, of .Lord Boron’s travels in Portugal, Spain, and the 
I^evantyoccupy a very considerable space in Mr. Moore’s work, and 
' bring 
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bring out necessarily numberless most interesting traits of the poet’s 
personal character and manners; but we are compelled to hasten 
o\er all this part of the book. The gaiety and levity of most of 
the noble wanderer’s letters to his friends at home will, no doubt, 
whether we consider the state of mind iu which he had taken 
leave of England, or the prevailing tone of bis poetical record, 
appe#Suflicient!y strange and startling : but Mr. Moore reminds 
us, that Cowper produced ‘ John Gilpin’ in the midst of one of 
his blackest fits, of dejection ; that that poet himself tells us, 

( The most ludicrous lines 1 ever wrote, were written in the saddest 
mood, and but for that saddest mood, perhaps, had never been 
written at all ;* and well and truly says, * Such bursts of vivacity 
on the surface are by no means incompatible with a wounded 
spirit underneath—the light laughing tone that pervades these 
letters but makes the fading of solitariness that breaks out in 
them the more striking and afflicting.’ The impression which 
the traveller’s demeanourdeft on the minds of those persons who 
saw most of himy was ranat of ‘ a person labouring under deep 
dejection ’ (p. 2<5(i); and much as he had always been attached 
to his affectionate and accomplished fellow-traveller, Mr. Hob- 
house, we have him confessing that £ it was not till he stood 
companionless on the shore of a little island in the wEgean 
that he found his spirit breathe freely.’ Erom earliest youth, 
indeed, he had exhibited that unfailing characteristic of the 
imaginative order of grinds — the love of solitude, and of 
those habits of seftF-sj^tf^and introspection ( by which alone the 
diamond quarries of genius arc brought to light.’ He now revelled 
in such indulgences, amidst natural scenery and personal adven¬ 
tures,—how admirably calculated to kindle and idealize his powers 
and his feelings, and to excite and invigorate all the energies of 
his character, we need not remind the readers of Childc Harold. 

4 In the solitude of his nights at sea, in his lone wandering's through 
Greece, he had sufficient leisure and seclusion to look within himself, 
and there catch the first “ glimpses of his glorious mind.” One of 
his chief delights, as ho mentioned in his “ Memoranda,” was, when 
bathing in some'retired spot, to seat himself on a*high rock above the 
sea, arid there remain for hours, gazing upon the sky and the waters, 
and lost in that sort.of vague reverie whic-h, however formless and 
indistinct at the.moment, settled afterwards, on his pages, into tikOse . 
clear, bright pictures, which will endure for ever.This melan¬ 

choly, habitually as it stiff clung to him, must, under,the stirring and 
healthful influences of his roving life, have become a far more ele¬ 
vated and abstract feeling than it ever could have expanded to within 
reach of those annoyance* whose tendency was to keep it wholly con¬ 
centrated round self. Had he remained idly at liomefhe Would have 
•sunk, perhaps, into a querulous satirist ; but, as hfe views opened oii 
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a freer and wider horizon, every feeling of his nature kept pace with 
their enlargement; and this inborn sadness, mingling itself with the 
effusions of his genius, became one of the chief constituent eharms 
not only of their pathos,} hut their grandeur; for when did ever a 
sublime thought spring up in the soul, that melancholy was not to be 
found , however latent, in its neighbourhood ? *—vol i., p. 254— 257. 

' Tim following anecdotes are communicated by Lord Sligo, who 
saw him at Athens in 1810, soon after an illness which had con¬ 
siderably thinned and weakened him :— 

‘ Standing one day before a looking-glass, he said, “ How pale I 
look! I should like, I‘think, to die of a consumption.” ** Why of a 
consumption ? ” asked his friend. “ Because then (he answered) the 
women would all say, “ See that poor Byron—how interesting he 
looks in dying! ” In this anecdote,—which, slight as it is, the relater 
remembered, as a proof of the poet's consciousness of his own beauty, 
—may be traced also the habitual reference of his imagination to that 
sex, which, however he affected to despise it, influenced, more or less, 
the flow and colour of all his thoughts. 

1 He spoke often of his mother lo Lord Sligo,* and with a feeling 
that seemed little short of aversion. “ Some time or other,” he said, 
“ I will tell you:why I feel thus towards her.” A few days after, when 
they were bathing together in the Gulf of Lefranto, he referred to this 
promise, and, pointing to his naked leg and foot, exclaimed, “ Look 
there !—it is to her false delicacy at my birth I owe that deformity; 
and yet, as long as I can remember, she has never ceased to taunt 
and reproach me with it. Even a few days before we parted for the 
last time, on my leaving England, she, in one of her fits of passion, 
uttered an imprecation upon me, praying that‘I.might prove as in¬ 
formed in mind as I am m body!” Ilis look and manner, in relating 
this frightful circumstance, can be conceived only by those who have 
ever seen him in a similar state of excitement.’—vol. i., p. 243. 

We shall say nothing of the cutting himself with a dagger, in 
hopes to move the ‘ Maid of Athens ’ of his well-known song, 
nor even of the svimiping across the Hellespont, \v inch feat oc¬ 
cupies many more of these pages than most readers will have 
patience for. The passages of sterliug interest in this early cor¬ 
respondence are those which throw light on the occasions and 
mood*in which various immortal pictures in the two first cantos- 
of Childe Harold were conceived ; and we must pass on to Lord 
Byron’s return to England in the summer of 1811, soon after 
which, those cantos were printed in London; and Lord Byron, as 
he himself phrases it, 1 woke one morning, and found himself 
famous.* 

.The closing stanzas of the second canto, in which the poet 
alludes to the many blanks which death litPd recently made in his 
list of friends, must be in every one’s recollection. Ere .those 
' >V / ’ touching' 
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touching verses saw the light, while he was busy in preparing them 
for publication, he was informed of the sudden and alarming 
illness of his mother at Newstead ; and the following part of Mr. 
Moore’s narrative is too striking to be omitted in this place :— 

* On his going abroad, she had conceived a sort of superstitious 
fancy that she should never see him again; and when he returned, 
safe and well, and wrote to inform.her that he should soon see her at 
Newstead, she said to her waiting-woman, “ If I should be dead 
before Byron comes down, what a strange thing it would be! ’’-—and 
so, in fact, it happened. At the end of July, her illness took a new 
and fatal turn; and, so sadly characteristic was the close of the poor 
lady’s life, that a fit of rage, brought on, it is said, by reading over 
the upholsterer’s hills, was the ultimate cause of her death. Lord 
Byron had, of course, prompt intelligence of the attack; hut though 
he started instantly from town, he was too late—she had breathed her 
last. .... However estranged from her his feelings must be allowed 
to have been whila she lived, her death seems to have restored them 
into their natural channel. Whether from a return of early fondness 
and the all-atoning power of the grave, or from the prospect of that 
void in his future life which this loss of his only link with the past 
would leave, it is certain that he felt the death of his mother acutely, 
if not deeply. On the night after his arrival at Newstead, the wait¬ 
ing-woman of Mrs. Byron, in passing the door of the room where the 
deceased lady lay, heard a sound, as of some one sighing heavily from 
within; and, on entering the chamber, found, to her surprise, Lord 
Byron sitting, in the dark, beside the bed. On her representing to 
him the weakness of thus giving way to grief, he burst into tears, and 
exclaimed, u Oh, Mrs. By, I had but one friend in the world, and she 
is gone! ” 

* While his real thoughts were thus confided to silence and dark¬ 

ness, there was, in other parts of his conduct more d^en to observa¬ 
tion, a degree of eccentricity and indecorum which, with superficial 
observers, might well bring the sensibility of his nature Question. 

On the morning of the funeral, having declined follow remains 

himself, he stood looking, from the abbey doer, at the procession, till 
the whole had moved off; then turning to young Rushton, who was 
the only person left besides himself, he degired him to fetch the spar¬ 
ring-gloves, and proceeded to his usual exercise with the boy. He 
•was silent and abstracted all the time, and, as if from an effort to get 
the better of his feelings, threw more violence, Rushton thought, into 
his blows than was hi&habit; but, at last,—the struggle seeming too 
much fob him,—-he flung away the gloves, and retired to hta roon?.’—- 
vol. i., p. 272—27V', ’ 

If ever there was one anecdote from whi dr it would be safe to 
form our notion of a man’s whole character, vye venture to say 
this is that one. Excellent natural feelings,—the qurse of reality 
to check, and the blessing of fancy to heighten, their flow,—the 

; misery 
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misery of conscious solitariness of heart and mind, and the proud, 
rebellious scorn of the very sympathies which that heart inly bled 
for,—we have all before us. It is a picture in which 

* Whatever Lorraine light touch’d with softening hue, 

Or savage Rosa dash’d,’ 

are beautifully and fearfully combined. Not Shukspearc could 
have conceived such a scene. 

Before the poem was ushered into the world, Lord Byron 
had excited some attention by a maiden speech in Parliament; 
but all other views of ambition were instantly merged in the 
unexampled success of Childe Harold. From that moment bis 
place was with the first—all the blandishments of flattery were 
lavished on him. Every one identified him, to a large extent, 
with his own forlorn hero; and, considering his extreme youth, 
and the immeasurable distance at which the Pilgrimage left his 
preceding efforts, even the good and the wise saw in the darkest 
features of his delineation—even in his contemptuous derision of 
national feelings—even in his dreary glimpses of infidelity—every¬ 
thing to move a compassionate interest, rather than to check hope. 
Forced at once into the most brilliant society ‘which his country 
afforded, ‘ the observed of all observers,’ the singular beauty of 
his countenance, stamped habitually with a pale dejection, but 
reflecting, in rapid interchanges, every possible variety of thought 
and sentiment, the darkest and the lightest,—a certain indefinable 
blending of haughtiness and modesty,—manners simple and un¬ 
embarrassed, yet tinged w'ith a not ungraceful shyness— 

‘ A blush that conics as ready as a girl’s — 
everything combined to fix and deepen the general curiosity; and, 
among women at least, when that feeling is once effectually roused, 
it needs no seer to calculate the consequences. 

. h,, ‘ And what art thou, who dwellest 

So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 
Nature and Immortality, and yet 
Seemest sorrowful ? ’ 

Such was the language o£ many an eye that had hitherto been 
contented to waste Its brightness on objects of a far humbler _ 
order. Lord Byron, old as he was already in so many of his * 
feelings, was new to this species of fascination. His vanity was 
easily engaged—and he soon became involved in a series of ener¬ 
vating intrigues, not one of which, in so far as we can gather, 
could have offered much attraction to any person more familiar 
with the sphere in which he was now the star of all star-gazers. 
The moat brilliant circle of what calls itself the world in Lon¬ 
don, was then, as some of,us. may remember, a profligate 
one ; and the liberal politics of Childe Harold would of them- 

- selves 
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selves have secured for a young member of the House of Lords 
an eager welcome in those gorgeous haunts of voluptuousness 
which had long formed its head-quarters. But a young peer, 
who was also the most popular poet of his time, was a prize 
indeed—and the policy of greybeards found its allies and in¬ 
struments in the headlong Cynthias of the month or, the week 
—whose unbridled passions were for once, in their own soft 
idea, redeemed and ennobled, by the dreamy luxuries of sen¬ 
timent and the blaze and magic of fame. It needs not to be 
said, that Lord Byron mingled largely in societyof a far dif¬ 
ferent description during the bright morning of his reputation; 
but even Mr. Moore’s cautious and reluctant admissions suffi¬ 
ciently intimate that, during all the remainder of his career, the 
influence of this particular circle of refined and insolent immorality 
was felt, and fatal. His connexion with Drury-lane Theatre 
was another fertile source of temptation of a more vulgar sort, on 
which we may spare ourselves the pain of dwelling. It brought 
many occasions for the exercise of his generous qualities, aud 
must have afforded him curious insights into human character; 
but it drew him perpetually into an atmosphere from which Dr. 
Johnson himself, in the plenitude of his gravity, found it prudent 
to keep at a distance. 

He withdrew from these giddy rounds, ever andtanon, in 
weariness and sickness of spirit, and enjoyed his owti better 
being in solitude' and his art. How rapidly the Giaour, the 
Bride of Abydos, the Corsair, Lara—to say nothing of minor 
pieces,—followed each Other from the press—how, with each new 
effort, the public enthusiasm of admiration grew and spread—aud 
how each strengthened, instead of weakening, as 1 snjjsss masterly 
hands must have been the case, the mysterious, ronfatitic interest 
with which Childc Harold had invested the personal c|^ppterof the 
poet; these arc things which must be as fresh - itiS^^eaders' 
recollection as they ever will be Ihtoui\, ©wn, The interStufc gf 
the country has received, since then, .many contributions of at 
least equal intrinsic value ; r-but when have we witnessed, or who 
ever hopes to witness again,'Anything likte the intensity of wonder, 
and of solemn rapture, with wliich the world in those days washed 
the unwearying wing of this proud, solitary genius, in the morning 
of his Strength ? To^separate the man from the poet, vras what none 
tried to do, ©r;,could have done; in the best of theseastonishing 
performances, there was much to regret and'condemn—but none 
of them wanted , such flashes of noble senfiment/such gleams of 
passionate gentlenesses were more than sufficieUijto redeem the 
daikest of his'Creations, withim.sympatby; arid dhc best and the 
purest, even of his countrywomen, still regarded v 
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4 this immortal thing 
Which stood before them,’ 

with, at worst, such feelings as he had put into the lips of his 
Adah,— 

‘I cannot abhor him, 

I look upon him with a pleasing fear,— 

. . my heart 

Beats quick—he awes me, and yet draws me near.’ 

Until the period of his fame, he had seen almost nothing of his 
only sister (the daughter of his father by a preceding mauiage); 
and the deep tenderness of affection with which he soon learned to 
regard her, seems to have, in a considerable measure, paved the way 
for the matrimonial connexion which he formed in January, 1814, 
and in wbieh, that devoted sister, still more fondly and feivently 
than his other friends, hoped that all his personal inegularilies 
would find a happy repose. There was, indeed, one exception— 
Mr. Moore himself, lie tells us, that he had by this time studied 
Lord By ron too closely to anticipate happy results from any mar¬ 
riage he could form; and, moreover, intimates his strong suspi¬ 
cion, that poets of the highest order are essentially untit for the 
most precious relations and duties of domestic life. We, for once, 
question Mr. Moore’s sincerity here; but perhaps, if he had 
limited his rule to poets of the highest order, whose genius find*, full 
development in the season of youthful passions, there would have 
been legs room for dissent: and such, indeed, seems to be the opi¬ 
nion of the oldest and perhaps greatest of living poets, doe the, when 
he says, * there is no earthly happiness for him who seeks immor¬ 
tality through imagination, unless he is wise enough to keep the 
artist apart fijorti the man ; *—which he, whose success in his art 
has been achieved in very early manhood, will unquestionably 
find much-ityore difficult than any other. But it is not necessary 
to go iutOi^f general question. Some curious enough tiaits of 
Lord Byron’s tempi r mid disposition are, however, elicited m the 
course of the disquisition which Mr. Moore introduces upon this 
occasion. He frankly confesses, for example, that even Loid 
Byron’s friendships were little calculated to stand the lest of long 
continued familiar intercourse—that those, with hardly an ixcep-' 
tion, for whom he preserved a warmly affectionate regard, were 
persons of Whom circumstances had prevented him from, seeing 
much—and that his fancy invoked the aid of the grand ulealizcr, 
death, before even the enchantress of his young dreams could be 
sublimed into the Th^m of his poetry. 

* It is, indeed, (says Mr. Moore) in the vesy nature and essence of 
genius, to be for ever occupied intensely with Self, as the great centre 

* , and 
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and source of its strength. Like the sister Rachel, in Dante, sitting 1 
all day before her mirror; 

Mai non si smaga 

Del st jo ammiraglio, e siede tutto giorno. 

To this power of self-concentration, there is, of course, no such dis¬ 
turbing and fatal enemy as those sympathies and affections that draw 
the mind out actively towards others.’ 

Now all this, in our humble opinion, may he true and just, as 
said of Lord Byron—but we do not, as yet, think so sadly of na¬ 
ture and of genius, as to adopt the broader application of his 
biographer. It appears to us, that Mr. Moore is forgetting that 
neither Byron nor Petrarch (to whom he more particular refers in 
the preceding page) belonged after all to die very highest order of 
genius. The exclusive occupation with Self, of which he 
speaks, is not the main centre or source of the strength of that 
order of geuius, which inspires the great models of dramatic 
or of epic art. * The sympathies arid affections that draw the 
mind out actively towards others,’ are, we venture to suspect, even 
more essential to the formation of a Homer or a Sbukspeare, 
than the ‘ power of self-concentration.’ But, in truth, this obiter 
dictum of our biographer is at variance with the whole scope and 
tenor of liis own narrative—the main purpose of which, obviously 
and properly, is to shew that the peculiar circumstances of Lord 
Byron’s early history are such as to furnish a certain measure 
of apology for many great admitted errors in the conduct both 
of the man and the pdet, (which, had they been the necessary 
consequences of his genius, that is tb say, of his nature, could 
have required no apology,)—uot, surely, to enforce atiy doc¬ 
trine so detestable as that the highest gift of ’heaven carries 
inevitably along with it the greatest curse that can befal a 
human being,—-a heart and mind repulsive of humpatli ie s 
and affections, and therefore unfitted for those huftiipiRelations, 
in whose duties and charities " the main discipline for immortality 
is appointed. He who accepts such a dogma must be equally 
ignorant of the intellectual history of email, and impious ,in Lis 
.conceptions as to the moral government of Gad; and the unaf¬ 
fected vein of right feeling which runs through Mr. Moore’s 
melancholy pages, satisfies us> that his understanding rejects the 
sophistry with which/for a moment, ftfe permits liis fahey to sport 
itself. .'xV* 1 ■ . 1 

Wc fear it must be admitted, that beforeLord, Byron’s friends 
urged marriage'on him, Self had become, to a tnis^ible extent, 
uot only 4 the centre «nd source ’ of his poetry, but the centre 
of his feelings, and theaource of his actions as a rhau. It appears, 
for example, impossible to account otherwise fdf his' virtual, aban- 

donroent, 
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donment, from the moment he set foot on the threshold of Fame, 
of all the high duties which, in the capacities of a landlord aud an 
hereditary magistrate and legislator, his country had an inde¬ 
feasible right to demand at his hands—duties which the greater 
his talents, and consequent personal influence, it was the more 
deeply and sacredly incumbent on him to keep steadily before 
him. Laying the obligations of religion altogether aside, we 
think the time is come, that those whose fortune it is to possess 
land and rank in this country cannot be too often, or too earnestly 
reminded of ^the fact, that the possession of such advantages con¬ 
stitutes, in erory case whatever, a retaining fee on the part of the 
nation. Neither God, nor nature, nor society, contemplates the ex¬ 
istence of an idler as that which ought to be. The country gentle¬ 
man, the peer, and the prince, have their professions fixed on them 
—let them surrender the fee, if they mean to shrink from the work— 
let the sinecure be a sine-salary. The mighty majority must, in all 
times and places, earn ihejrliviug literally by the sweat of their brow; 
and the only principle on which any are exempted from the literal 
application of the great primary condition of our human existence 
is, that there are services essential to the intellectual, moral, poli¬ 
tical, ut|d religious well-being aud advancement of the whole, as a 
whole, which could not be effectually secured for them, were not 
some so exempted. There are two or three anecdotes in this book, 
which will satisfy every one that, at an early period of his life. Lord 
Byron possessed, and felt a generous delight in acting upon, right 
notions as to the tenure by which his property and station were 
meant to be held ; but4ta|kproof is most complete, that what 
Mr. Moore calls the spitilof self-concentration soon left scanty 
room for the consideration of such duties, or the exercise of such 
virtues. It is no justification to say, tha$ he found his estates in 
on embarrassed condition—in other words, that lie could not af¬ 
ford to .ll|e;/at Newstead in the style adopted by some of his 
order, wft&hi he mixed, with in the voluptuous circles of the me¬ 
tropolis. ..The question is not whether Lord Byron could afford 
services‘Of plate aud regiments of footmen, but whether any 
man is. entitled to consume the produce of the English 
soil, without discharging the ...duties which his station iin- • 
poses on him to the English people. Nor will it deceive 
anyone, to., say that Lord .^Jyron’s poetry was an equivalent for 
all that be neglected.* Poetry never occupied the whole* or the 
greater part, of dtty man’s time: his poetry did not occupy more 

of his time thiia 4*’9 merino sheep do of Lord A/s, 

— ^ —,- - --- * - — 

* He himself dudirtMly rejects, this plea in one of his letters to Mr. Moore, where 
he says, * A man’s poetry lias no more to do with the every day individual than the 
inspiration \rlth the Itythouesti Vrkeu removed than the tripod.’—vel. ti., p. 559, 

•* or 
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or Lord D.’s larch plantations of Lord JD.’s. He had plenty 
of time for other things than poetry; if he had riot, his poetry 
would never have been worth the cost of printing. When a 
than neglects that which he ought to do, we jpiay be sure it is 
because he prefers doing that which he ought not. jLord Byron 
found little time for the yeomanry of Nottinghamshire or the 
weavers of Rochdale, or even {.he high functions of an English 
senator; but he found abundance for, the green-room of Druiy- 
iane, the hells of St. Janjes’s^street, above all, for the ball¬ 
rooms and boudoirs of Mayfair and Whitehall, in wbiph he at last 
found a wife, who, happily for herself, was iu them, not of them. 
Well, then, might a man of Mr. Moore’s sagacity, so well ac¬ 
quainted as he was with the lazy and,licentious little world which 
had become all iu all to Lord Byron, consider the chauces of his 
happiness in marriage, determinedas his character now seemed 
to be, as extremely scanty. That he had formed such an opinion 
long before his friend really made the experiment,ds evident from 
the following passage, relative to a projected alliance with one 
whose name he does not mention—a passage in which, we must 
be allcrived to suspect, 4 more is meant than meets the ear— 

‘ In his correspondence he represents me as having entertained an 
anxious wish that he should so far cultivate my fair friend ¥ favour 
as to give a chance, at least, of matrimony being the result. That I, 
more than once, expressed some such feeling, is undoubtedly true. 
Fully concurring with the opinion, not only of himself but of others 
of his friends, that in marriage lay his only chance of salvation from 
the sort of perplexing attachments into which he was now constantly 
tempted, I saw in none of those whojilpfe admired with more legiti¬ 
mate views so many requisites for the difficult task of winning him 
into fidelity and happiness , as in the lady in question. Combining 
beauty of the highest order with a mind intelligent and ingenuous,— 
having just learning enough to give refinement to herjaste, and far 
too much taste to make pretensions to learning,~Wlt1r'a patrician 
spirit proud as his own, but slewing it only,jn a' delicate generosity 
of spirit, a feminine high-mindedness, which would have led her to 
tolerate his defects in consideration of his noblp* qualities and his 
glory, and even to sacrifice silently some bf her oibn happiness rather 
than violate the responsibility in which she stood pledged to the world 
for his ,*~such.was, from long experience, my impression of, the cha^ 
racter pffhislady; and perceiving LordByronto be attracted by her 
more obvious .claims to admiration, I fiBra pleasure no less in render¬ 
ing justice to the still rarer qualities which she possessed, then in en¬ 
deavouring praise my noble ; friend’s mind to the contemplation of a 
higher model of female character than he had, urddqhiiyfor himself, 
been much in the habit yf studying. «„ 1,1 , , ,k. 

* To this extent do I confess myself to have be^n influenced by 
the sort of feeling which he attributes ftp me. JBjfitlu taking for 

" ■' granted 
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granted (as St will appear he did) that I entertained any very 
decided or definite wishes on the subject, be gave me more credit 
for seriousness in spy suggestions than I deserved. If even the 
lady herself, the ppeonsckms object of these speculation**, by whom 
he was regarded in no other light than that of a distinguished 
acquaintance, could have consented to undertake the peiilous,—hut 
still possible and glorious,—achievement of attaching Byion to virtue, 
I own that, sanguinely as in tlieciy I might have looked to the tesult, 
I should have seen, not withoiit trembling, the happiness of one whom 
I had known and valued from her childlioOd nskrd in the experiment.’ 
—vol. i., pp. 496, 497\ 

The biographer approaches, of Course, with pain and leluctance, 
the histoiy of the ill-iated union with Miss Milbankc. Fioin the 
noticeable passage j its# quoted, it might bo safely inieiicd that Mi. 
Moore did not consider his heio’s ultimate choice as a felicitous 


one; but, indeed, he is candid enough to quote from one of his 
own letters, wiitten long aftei, to T.oid B , a confession that he 
* had never liked hen* We aie thcrefoie sufficiently warned 
to weigh all this pait of the author's nairative well, and to 
exeicise our own judgment on the very few iacts which he is 
thoiein enabled to place befoie us. It appears that, about the 
opening of 1813, JUrrd 15yiou began to listen seriously to the 
udvicc of some of his fiiends, as to * the piudeuce of lus taking 
timely lefuge in matrimony fiom those peiplyxities which foiui 
the sequel of all less legulai ties;’ and, on a veiy slight acquaint¬ 
ance, haraidcd a pioposal to Miss Milbauke, whose pci tonal at- 
trat lions, xiilues, and extraoidinaiy accomplishments, aie laxi&lily 
extolled in his journals and letteis of the peiiod. The young lady 
did not accept his pioposal, but eveiy assutanre of fiieudslnp and 
regaul accompanied tier lefusal—she even lequcstcd that they 
should continue to wiite to each other—in shoit, the lefusal was 


any thing but a veiy decisive one; nor, if it had been such, do we 
see any rea&m to suppose the circumstance would have severely 
wounded Lend By»on’js feelings; in fact, he expressly says, in his 
Diary, * What an odd situation and fiiendship is oms!—without 
one spark of love on either side,’ Sic. 

‘ Meantime/ says Mr. l&oore, * new entanglements, in which his 
heart was the Willing dupe of his fancy and vanity, came to engross* 
the young poet; and still, as the visual penalties of such puisuits 
followed, he again found himself sighing for the sober yoke of wed¬ 
lock, as some security again*their recurrence/—p. 498. 

He otleied his hand to at least on# Giber young lady, who did not 
think fit to smile on his pioposah, befoie he at length, after the 
interval of 9 year, renewed his suit to Miss Milbanke; and how 
lightly and carelessly lie then did lenevv It, these pages furnish 
abundant evidence. w 

vol, xuf. HVk Mtxxvii. o He 
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He thus announced what had happened to Mr. Moore :— 

‘ Ncioslead Abbey, Sept. 20th. 

‘ Here’s to her who long 

Hath waked the poet’s sigh ! 

The girl who gave to song , 

What gold could never buy. 

‘ My dear Moore,—I am going to be married—that is, I am ac¬ 
cepted, and one usually hopes the rest ^yill follow. My mother of the 
Gracchi (that are to be) you think too strait-laced for me, although 
the paragon of only children, and invested with “ golden opinions of 
all sorts of men,” and full of “ most blest conditions” as Desdemona 
herself. Miss Milbanke is the lady, and T have her father’s invitation 
to proceed there in my elect capacity, which, however, 1 cannot do till 
I have settled some business in London, and mt a blue coat' —vol. i., 
p. 582. 

The same levity runs through all his correspondence between this 
time and the epoch of his marriage, 

‘ Oct. 5lit. —All our relatives are congratulating away to right and 
left in the most fatiguing manner. You, perhaps, know the lady. She 

is niece, &c..I wish it was well over, for 1 do hate hustle, and 

there is ho marrying without some ; and then, I must not marry in 
a black coat, they tell me, and / can’t bear a blue one . 

* P. S.—If this union is productive, you shall name the first fruits.... 

* Oct. IS///.—Next week, or the week after, I shall go down to 
Seal/am in the new character of a regular suitor for a wife of mine 
own. I hope Hodgson is in a fair way on the same voyage: I saw 
him and his klol at Hasting#. I wish he would be married at the 
same time. I should like to make a party, like people electrified in a 
row, hy (or rather through) the same chain, holding one another’s 
hands, and all feeling the shock at once. I have not yet apprized him 
of this. He makes such a serious matter of all these things, and is 
so “ melancholy and gentlemanlike,” that it is quite overcoming to us 
choice spirits. They say one shouldn’t be married in a black coat. 
I Wont have a blue one — that’s flat, I hate it /—vol. i., p. 584 — 587. 

Mr. Moore thus brings the romance to a conclusion:— 

* On his arrival in town, he had, upon inquiring into the state of 
his affairs, found them in so utterly embarrassed a condition as to fill 

.him with some alarm, and even to suggest to his mind the prudence 
of deferring his marriage. The die was, however, cast; and he had 
now no alternative but to proceed. Accordingly, at the end of De¬ 
cember, accompanied by his friend IjfejHobhouse, he set out for 
Seaham, the seat of Sir Kalph Milbanke, the lady’s father, in the 
county of Durham, and on the 2d of January, 1815, was married. 

“ I saw him stand 

Before an altar with a gentle bride; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 

The Starlight of his Boyhood;—as he stood 
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Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 
The self-same aspect, and the quivering shock, 

That in the antique Oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude; and then— 

As in that hour—a moment o’er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced,—and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and lie spoke 
The fitting vows, but Heard not his own words, 

And all things reeled around him ; he could see 
Not that which was,’nor that which should have been— 

But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 

And the remember’d chambers, and the place. 

The day, the‘hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 

All things pertaining to that place and hour, 

And her, who was his destiny, came back, 

And thrust themselves between him and the light:— 

What business had they there at such a time*?” 

‘ This touching picture agrees so closely, in many of its circum¬ 
stances, with his own prose account of the wedding in his Memoranda, 
that I feel justified in introducing it, historically, here. In that Me¬ 
moir, he described himself as waking, on the morning of his marriage, 
with the most melancholy reflections, on seeing his wedding-suit spread 
out before him. In tjie same mood, he wandered about the grounds 
alone, till he was smqtnoned for the ceremony, and joined, for the first 
time on that day, his bride and her family. He knelt down,—lie 
repeated the words after the clergyman; but a mist was before his 
eyes,—his thoughts were elsewhere; and he was but awakened by the 
congratulations of the bystanders, to find that he was—married.’— 
Vol. i., p. 599, 600. 

It is hard to. say, whether the cynical prose of the letters, or the 
bitter sadness of the poetry we have been quoting, augured the 
worst for the results of this rash union. We shall not pain our¬ 
selves with transcribing from Lord Byron’s correspondence, 
during the period immediately following, more than one specimen. 

‘ So you want to know about milady and me ? But let mo not, as 
Roderick Random says, “ profane the chaste mysteries of Hymen ”— 
damn the word, I had nearly spelt it with a small h. I like Bell 
as well as you do (or did, you villain!) Bessy—and that is (or. 
was) saying a great deal ...... The treaclemoon is over, and I 

am awake, and find myself married.. Pray tell me what is 

going on in the way of infflfguery, and how the w-s and rogues 

of the upper Beggar’s Opera go on—or rather go off—in or after 
marriage; or who are going to break any particular command¬ 
ment.I must go to tea—damn tea. 1 wish it was Kinnaird’s 

brandy, and with you to lecture me about.it .I am in such a 

, * The Dream. 
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state of sameness and stagnation, and so totally occupied in con¬ 
suming the fruits—and sauntering — and playing dull games at 
tards—and yawning—and trying to rend oUl Annual Registers and 
the daily papers—and gathering shells on the shore—aud watching 
the growth of stunted gooseberry bushes in the garden—that l have 
neither time nor some to say more than, Yours ever, B. 

‘ P. S. I open my letter again to put a question to you. What 

would Lady C-k, or any other fashionable Pidcotk, give to collect 

you and Jeffrey and me to one party V 

It is sufficiently obvious that Lord 13)ion did not solicit Miss 
Milbmike’s band under the influence of am thing which could 
deseivc the name of h»\o; and vve fear it must also be admitted 
that lie enti led on mutiimonial Jde, not only* without any serious 
conddcialiou of the solemn and saeicd obligations he was taking 
upon him, but in a mood and temper of mind vciy slightly tinged 
with those feelings aud reflections which, even wheic it is too 
late for the high and delicate lomauce of ail unwasted heait, 
spiing up naturally on such occasions, and afford at least the 
piospecl of a lender watchfulness aud a geneious pi election to 
the woman who, in the freshness of youth and innocence, sUr¬ 
iel id eis hci all to a manly bosom. 

Lord Byron, however, was at least no hypocrite. That his 
passions were naturally vioh lit, and had been most riotously in¬ 
dulged—that be bad gieal peisoual vanity also, ami would con¬ 
tinue to be surrounded with voluptuous temptations more con¬ 
stantly than peihaps any other man in the island—that bis temper, 
however oiiginally open atld geneious, had been eaily dashed 
with a black and bitter vein of impatience, suspiciousness, and 
savage gloom—thcie wcie things of which few who had lived 
in England and lead 4 Cliilde Haiold’ could have had any doubt in 
tie year 1H14. That such a person was likely to pass through 
the manyyeais of youth which yet lay befoie him, amidst such 
society as his fulme wife had flrst found him in, without ever 
deviating fiorn the stiaight path—or that he should continue 
to give his genius the icin in the career where such triumphs 
had already ciowned it, and let his fervid imagination exult and 
revel m such trains of thought ami sentiment as had stamped their 
stern aud mournful traces on cveiy stanza of bis poetry, without 
at times bunging into tin idations and intercomse of domestic 
life bojh irritability of spii it ami baldness of language—would 
have been consideied, coitaiuly, by any calm calculator, as impro¬ 
bable. What wise and charitable men, aud women too, looking 
at the case from a distance, were willing to hope, was not that 
the devotion of a biifle, however engaging, should at once and 
for evci aircst and puiify such passions, and charm the 4 lurking 

devil* 
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devil' out of such a temper, never again to agitate even its sur¬ 
face with a transient gust of the old whirlwind; but that the 
value of a true wife’s love would by degrees force itself into 
ull possession of a masculine understanding; that tiie wo¬ 
manly weapons of forbearance, and gentleness—and nature’s own 
appointed means for sustaining and quickening the conjugal 
affections, namely, the unutterable endearments and precious 
sympathies of a common progeny, * the dowry of blessed children ’ 
—would be permitted to have free course ; and that, if the moral 
being w ere thus restored to the precincts of healthfuluess, a great 
intellect might at last open itself to the reception of that faith 
which connects whatever tends to the happiness of our neighbour 
here, with the humble hope of our own happiness in another 
world. 

Even these moderate expectations were destined to sore dis¬ 
appointment; but we willingly spare ourselves a minute exami¬ 
nation of the gradually darkening hints and glimpses (for they are 
no more) which these pages afford, as to the domestic history of 
Lord Byron’s last year in England. lie had espoused a lady of 
large expectations, but she brought him no immediate increase of 
income; and yet the mere fact that lie bad formed such a con¬ 
nexion with a wealthy family was enough to impress his own 
creditors (more of whom, as he says’, wore Jews than Sama¬ 
ritans) with a keen sense of the wisdom and prudence of forth¬ 
with urging their claims with new vigour. Eight or nine times 
this proud man saw executions in hismousc within twelve months! 
Meantime, there were abundant sources of irritation out of 
doors.' The scandalous insults which Lord Byron offered to 
the late king were, of course, mainly designed, and excellently 
well calculated, to please certain liberal circles in those days, con¬ 
demned as such circles then were to the blackest rancour of liopr- 
essness. They excited, however, proportional disgust, not only 
in the many that knew* and appreciated the amiable qualities of 
George IV., but among the thousands and millions of right- 
hearted British subjects, pf all orders and persuasions, whose 
notious of what was due ..to the constitutional dignity of the sou 
of George III., happened to be independent of the accidents of m 
or out. Hord Byron had, in their view, degraded himself as a man, 
by lending bis poetical talo$g$s to the purposes of a small exclusive 
knot of magnates who, occasionally professing levelling prin¬ 
ciples on a wider scale,-—and perhaps well enough disposed 
to please the mob, if they could , do so safely, at the expense 
of the people,—-have certainly shown unimpeachable consist¬ 
ency in their practical efforts to level that monarchy, which, 
among its other claims to our respect, is of such efficacy to hold 
aristocratic haughtiness in chegjf. To* act thus was not, in those 

>-;■ 'days. 
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aays, the way to popular favour, any more than to political power. 
The Conservative principle, still triumphantly predominant in the, 
government, had the sure respect of parliament, and, in general, the 
firm support of society; it had not jet been deprived of that salu¬ 
tary influence, of which, indeed, nothing but blind mismanage 
ment and vindictive spleen could ever have deprived it, and which 
unbridled insolence and unmasked selfishness may not, perhaps, 
be among the slowest means of restoring. The public mind, in 
short, was still, comparatively speaking, in a healthy state ; and 
Lord Byron, conscious that he had done much to alienate the 
feelings of the great body of his nation, began, as Mr. Moore 
intimates, to be visited with a gnawing suspicion that he had 
already seen out the bloom of his literary success. We need 
not dwell on a multifarious array of minor entanglements and 
annoyances. It was obvious to Mr. Moore, when he, after 
some months’ absence, came to town early in 181 (>, that 
his noble friend’s state of mind was by turns dejected and irritable 
in the extreme; it was equally clear that in the midst of his dis¬ 
tresses he had no solid buttresses of domestic comfort and sym¬ 
pathy to lean back upon; and, in a word, the shrewd man of 
the world, who ‘ had never liked /w,’ was well prepared for 
some violent explosion—though not surely for any irremediable 
catastrophe. 

It was never a secret that the formal deed of separation of 1810 
was the result of the wife’s fixed determination to live no longer 
with her husband; but sinceihe first volume of Mr. Moore’s work 
was published, the unfortunate lady has put forth a printed state¬ 
ment which throws new light on the subject. From this we learn, 
that at the time when she left him in Loudon, the .impression svas 
strong on her niind, and the minds of her advisers, that Lord 
Byron was actually insane ; that, according to the counsel she had 
received, she, after arriving at her father’s seat in the north of 
England, addressed, at least, one letter written hi affectionate and 
even play fully affectionate terms, to Lord Byron—the object being 
to soothe ami cjuiet his feelings *. that presently the persons honoured 
with her confidence were satisfied by Dr. Baillie that the man who 
* had just written the * Siege of Corinth’ and ‘ Parasina’ could not 
well be denounced to the world as insane; that, upon this, her lady¬ 
ship communicated to Dr. Lushingtou^iid Sir Samuel Romilly a 
full and particular account of Lord Byron’s recent conduct, and re¬ 
ceived from these learned jurisconsults a professional opinion that— 
such having been the conduct of a man not insane—no reconcilia¬ 
tion was possible ; and, if such an idea were entertained, they could 
not, * either professionally or otherwise, take any part towards 
effecting itand, finally, that on this opinion her ladyship forth¬ 
with acted, dec!arihg formal)y her resolution never again to live 

v with 
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with Lord Byron. Such is Lady Byron’s statement to the public, 
of February 19 th, 1830—wh#t her statement to Sir S. Horn illy 
and Dr. Lushington in the spring ol 1816 was—on what grounds 
these gentlemen conceived it to be their duty to put or keep asunder 
whom God had joined—remains, we believe, to this moment au 
entire mystery. The public have indeed for some time given over 
guessing on the subject; if it is mentioned, the veriest gossip- 
pers shake their heads, and express a faint hope that there may 
be more light for another generation, liven in Mr. Moore’s 
second volume wc at least can discover no clue to the great 
black hoarded secret; nay, we can discover nothing new on the 
subject whatever, except abundant and decisive proof that, un¬ 
less Lord Byron was, intus el in calc, the most consummate and 
consistent of hypocrites, he himself, down to the last hour of his 
life, remained in total ignorance of the specific cause of that part 
of Lady Byron’s conduct which he always professed to consider 
as the death-warrant of his own peace and character. 

This much we believe one extract will sufficiently establish. 
It is from a letter to the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, drawn 
up in consequence of certain i Remarks onJDon Juan/ published 
in that journal in IB10, in the course of which some severe stric¬ 
tures on the poet’s matrimonial conduct had been, neither neces¬ 
sarily nor handsomely, introduced. His reply was printed as a 
pamphlet at the time, but., on fuitiler consideration, suppressed. 

‘ My learned brother* (says Lord Byron) ‘ observes, that “it is in 
vain for Lord B. to attempt in any way to justify his own behaviour 
in that affair ; and now that he has so openly and audaciously invited 
inquiry and reproach, we do not see any good reason why he should 
not be plainly told so by the voice of bis countrymen.” IJow far the 
“openness” of an anonymous poem, and the “audacity” of an 
imaginary*' character, which the writer supposes to he meant for Lady 

B., may 


* The passage iu ‘ Don Juan’ to which the magazine-writer had alluded, was. we 
presume, the account of Dftn Jose’s quarrel with Donna Inez, in Die first canto; and 
Lord Byron, in his letter, certainly does not very distinctly protest against the anony 
mous moralist’s application of it to his own case. There is, by the way, a fragment 
of a novel begun, hut never finished, by Lord Byron, which must have been in¬ 
tended, we think, for a sort of history of the actual separation. 

* A few hours afterwards we were very good friends, and a few days after she set 

out for Arragon, with my son. on a visit to her father and mother. I did not accom¬ 
pany her immediately, haying heen in Arragou before, but was to join the family in 
their Moorish chateau within a wW weeks. • 

{ During her journey I received a very affectionate letter from Donna Joscpha, ap¬ 
prising me of the welfare of herself ^ajid my son. On her arrival at the chateau, I 
received another, still more affectionate, pressing me, in very fond, and rather foolish 
terms, to join Her immediately. As I was preparing to set out. from Seville, I re¬ 
ceived a third—this was from her .father, Don Josc % di f'ardozo, who requested me, 
in the politest manner, to dissolve vay marriage. I answered him with equal polite¬ 
ness, that I would do no such thing. A fourth letter arrived—it was from Donna 

Joscpha', 
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B., may be deemed to merit this formidable denunciation from their 
“ most sweet voices, ’ I nnther know.nor care ; hut when he tells me 
that I cannot “ in any way justify my own behaviour in that affair,’* 
I acquiesce, because no man can “justify ” himself until he knows of 
what ho is accused; aud I have never had—and, God knows, my 
whole desire has ever been to obtain it—any specific charge, in a 
tangible shape, submitted to me by the adversary, nor by others, unless 
the atrocities of public rumour and the mysterious silence of the 
lady’s legal adviser may be deemed such.’—vol. ii., pp. 360, 361. 

It may also be well that we should transcribe the following 
passage liom Ml. Moore’s own narrative :— 

‘ Lonl Byron had the pain of fancying, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that the eyes of enemies anil spies were upon him, even under hi'* 
owm roof, and that his < very busty word and look wore interpreted 
in tho most perverting light. As, fioru the state of their means, his 
lady and he saw but little society, his only relief from the thoughts 
which a life of such embarrassment brought with it, was in those avo- 
lations which his duty, as a member of the Drury-lanc Committee, 
imposed upon him. And here—in this most unlucky connexion with 
the theatre*—one of the fatalities of his shoit vear ol trial, as husband, 
lay. From the reputation which he had previously acquired for gal¬ 
lantries, and the sort of reckless and boyish levity to which—olteu in 
very “ bitterness of e, oul ”—lie gave way, it was not ditfiiiilt to 
bring susqmion upon some of those acquaintances winch his frequent 
intercourse with the green-room indui ed him to form, or even (as, in 
one instance, \vas the case) to connect with 1ns name injuriously that 
of a person to whom lie had scarcely ever addressed a single word.’ 

We now if tin ii to Loul Byron’s suppressed pamphlet — of 
which, indeed, we wish we had loom for lire* whole, since we 
ct itamly consider it as one of the finest specimens of English 

Jos<pha, m which she infoimed me that hei father's letter was w i rUeu by her pirti- 
cul u desire. I requested the leason by lelmn of post; she rcplud. by evpiess, that 
as icisou had nothing to do with the matter, it was unneussary to ^ivi any — but 
that die was an injured and escellent woman. 1 then itujuiud vvhj she had v.uttin 
to mt lhi‘ hvo preceding afltctionate letteis, requesting me to come to Arrignu. She 
answered, ih.it was httaieo she believed me out of my wcuses—that, bung unfit to 
take tan of myself, I had only to sot out on this journey alone, ami, nuking my wuy 
without difficulty to Don Jos, di ( ndo/o’s, I should thue have tound tho ttuderest 
of wives wild—a strait waistcoat. 

1 I had nothing to iej ly to this p.oco of affection hut n reiteration of my lequest for 
srtme bfjbts upon the subject. I was ur sWered that thej would only be related to the 
In positron. In the nit an time, our dome, tic discrepancy had become a public topic 
«it discussion; and the world, which always decides justly, not only in Arragon but 
in And dusigt, determined that 1 w *s not only to blame, but that all Spam could pro¬ 
duce nobody so bl&mahle. My (new ns supposed to comprise all the crimes which 
could, nod several which could not, 1 e committed, and little less than au auto-da-fe 
was nut icq ited iw the resist, But let no malt say that we are abandoned by nur 
friends ill adversity—‘it w&s just the reverse. Mute thronged around me to condemn, 
advise, and console me with their disapprobation. They told me all that was, would, 
or could l» said on the subject. They shook tlieir heads—they exhorted me-—de¬ 
plored me, with teats in their eyes, and—went to dinner.’-* jvoI. ii., pp. 522,623. 

. prose 
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prose produced in this or in any preceding time. The Exile of 
Ravenna thus sums up his own case :— 

4 The man who is exiled by a faction has the consolation of thinking 
that he is a martyr; he is upheld by hope and the dignity of his 
cause, real or imaginary: he who withdraws from the pressure of 
debt may indulge in the thought that lime and prudence will retrieve 
his circumstances: he who is condemned by the law has a term to 
his banishment, or a dream of its abbreviation; or, it maybe, the 
knowledge or the belief of some injustice of the law, or of its ad¬ 
ministration in his own particular : but he who is outlawed by general 
opinion, without the intervention of hostile politics, illegal judgment, 
or embarrassed circumstances, whether ho be innocent or guilty, must 
undergo all the bitterness of exile, without hope, without pride, 
without alleviation. This case was mine. Upon what grounds 
the public founded their opinion, I am not aware; but it was general, 
and it was decisive. Of me or of mine they knew little, except 
that I had written what is called poetry, was a nobleman, had 
married, become a father, and was involved in differences with my 
wife and her relatives, no one knew why, because tlio persons com¬ 
plaining refused to state their grievances. The fashionable world 
was divided into parties, mine consisting of a very small minority: 
the reasonable world was naturally on the stronger side, which hap¬ 
pened to be the lady’s, as was most proper and polite. The press 
was active and scurrilous; and such was the rage of the day, that 
the unfortunate publication of two copies of verses, rather compli¬ 
mentary than otherwise to the subjects of both, was tortured into a 
species of crime, or constructive petty treason. I was accused of 
every monstrous vice by public rumour arid private rancour: my 
name, which had been a knightly or a noble one since my fathers 
lielped to conquer the kingdom for William the Norman, was tainted. 
I felt that, if what was whispered, and muttered, and murmured, was 
true, I was unfit for England ; if false, England was unfit for me. I 
withdrew; but this was not enough. In other countries, in Switzer¬ 
land, in the shadow of the Alps, and by the blue depth of the lake3, 
I was pursued and breathed upon by the same blight. I crossed the 
mountains, but it was the same: so 1 went a little farther, and settled 
myself by the waves of the Adriatic, like the stag at bay, who be¬ 
takes him to the Avaters. ^ thought, in the words of Campbell, 
Then wed thee to an exiled lof;, . , 

And if the world hath loved thee not, 

Its absence may be borne. 

* I recollect, however, that,having been much hurt by Romilly's 
conduct (he, having a general retainer for me, had acted as adviser to 
the adversary, alleging, on being reminded of his retainer, that he 
had forgotten it, as hi? clerk had .so many), I observed that some of 
those who were now eagerly laying the axe to my roof-tree, might 
see their own shaken^ and feel a portion of what they had inflicted.— 
His fell and crushed him* > ^,> u " : 1 


1 1 hare 
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1 i have heard of, and believe, that there are human beings so 
constituted as to be insensible 1o injuries ; but 1 believe that the best 
mode to avoid taking vengeance is to get out of the way of tempta¬ 
tion. I do not in this allude to the party, who might he right or 
wrong; but to many who made her cause the pretext of their own 
bitterness. She, indeed, must have long avenged me in her own 
feelings, for whatever her reasons may have been (and she never 
adduced them, to me at least), she probably neither contemplated nor 
conceived to what she beutme the means of ronducthig the father of her 
rhihl , and tin husband of her that re.* —vol. ii., p. 301—304. 

Too gioat a poition of Mr. MooieV second volume consists of 
one melancholy commeutaiy on the closing woids of the above 
cxtiact. During one year, at least, Loid Byron continued to 
think a reconciliation not impossible; but eertain ad\anees which 
he made with that view iiom Swit/iilund were, at once it would 
seem, and peremptory, rejected; and thence, an oiding to Mr. 
Mooic, dates whatever serious bitterness rvei mingled m his 
thoughts concerning his lady’s comluct tow aids Jum. He im¬ 
mediately crossed the Alps—the die was cast—he was foi evil- 
lost to the society of ICngland ; noi. in the whole body oi las 
poeliv, i-' time anything moie mournfully and desolatt ly beau¬ 
tiful than rcilain * Stan/us to Augusta,’ now hist pinned, which 
bear the date of this miseiable epotli oi bis sioiy. 

1 My sifter! my sweet lister! if a name 
Dearer and purer weic, it should be tliim. 

Mountains and seas divide us, but 1 i laim 
No tiais, but tenderness to answer mine; 

Go where T will, to me thou art the same— 

A loved i egret which 1 would not resign. 

There yet are two things in my destiny,— 

A world to roam through, and a home with ihee. 

‘ The first were nothing—had J still the last, 

It were the haven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast, 

And mine is not the wish to make*them less. 

A strange doom is thy father’s son's, and past 
Recalling ; as it lies beyond redress; 
tleverscil tor him c a* grand sire's fate of yore,- 
He had no rest at sea, mu 1 on shore. 

‘ If my inheritance of terms hath been 
1 In other elements, and on the rocks 
overlook’d or unforeseen, 

I hate,sustain’d ray share of worldly shocks, 

The was mine; nor do 1 seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox; 

I havo been cturning in mine overthrow. 

The Careful pilot of my proper woe. 


* Mine 
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* Mine were nay faults, and mine be their reward. 

My whole life was a contest since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which xnarr’d 
The gift,—a fate, or will, that walk’d astray j 
And I at times have found the struggle hard. 

And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 

But now I fain would for a time survive. 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 

* Kingdoms and empires in my little day 
I have outlived, and yet I am not old ; 

And when I look on this, the petty spray 

Of my own years of trouble, which have roll’d 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away: 
Something—I know not what — does still uphold 
A spirit of slight patience ;—not i* 1 vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain. 

* I feel almost at times as I have felt 

In happy childhood ; trees and flowers, and brooks, 
Which do remember me of where I dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 

Come as of yore upon me, and can? melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks; 

And even at moments I could think l sec 
Some living thing to love—but none like thee. 

‘ Here arc the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fund for contemplation ;—to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date— 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire : 
Here to be lonely is not desolate. 

For much I view which I could most desire. 

And, above all, a lake I can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. , . . , . 

* I did remind thee of our own dear lake. 

By the old hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman's fe fair ; but tliink not I forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore : 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make' 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before ; 
Though, like all things which 1 have loved, they are 
Resign’d for ever, or divided far. , 

* The world is all before me ; I but ask . 

Of nature that with which she;, will comply— 

It is but in her summer’s sun to baski 
To mingle with the quief of her sky, 

To see her gentle face without a mask, 

And never gaze on it with apathy. ... 

She was my early friend, and now sbgE fte - 

My sister-—till I look again on thee. ,, 


« With 
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‘ With false ambition what had I to do ? 

Little with love, and least of all with fame; 

And yet they eatne unsought, and with me grew, 

And made me ait which they can make-^a name. 

Yet this was not the end I did pursue; 

Surely I once beheld a nohler aim. 

But all is over-—I am one the more 
To baffled millions which have gone before.’ 

Miserable as were the consequences of his exile, as to his 
moral being and happiness, and cruel-as are the sarcasms in 
which, amidst conscious degradation, he revenged himself on her 
whose unrelenting severity he considered as the final determining 
cause that had made that degradation all but hopeless—on her 
whom he ihm scoffed at as his 1 mathematical Medea,’ and stilt 
more savagely as i his moral Cljtemnestra, who, being moral, 
could accomplish her purpose without the aid of an iEgisthus 
miserable as is the whole picture, of which even things like these 
do not make the darkest shadows, it is Mr. Moore’s opinion that 
the effect of all his sufferings was favourable to the development 
of his poetical powers. That his great genius might, under other 
circumstances, have embodied itself in far nohler productions than 
he ever completed, we, however, should he very sorry to doubt. 
But it is needless to speculate on what might have been. There 
is no question that, for several years, the basely profligate course 
of sensual indulgence, too faithfully poilrayed in these pages, 
did not prevent the genius of Bvron from expanding in vigour; 
that the Third Canto of Chihlc Harold revealed a mine of 
poetical wealth, of which even Parasinn could hardly have af¬ 
forded jv presage—that the Fourth Canto, written chiefly at 
Venice, when his debaucheries had reached the very climax, 
surpassed not less astonishingly the Third ; and that through his 
dramatic pieces, considered merely as poems, the same fervid, 
onward career will ever be traced. It was not until to all his 


other evil habits, he had added that of constant nightly inebriety, 
that the poison of vice was able to sap his intellect also, and con¬ 
demn the poet of Manfred and Sardanapa'lus to exercise himself in 
nothing wdj&hier of his original powers and tastes, than such 
flimsy lucubrations as occupy fifteen stanzas out of every twenty 
iu the lateP r ^tfi|tqs of ,i>on Juan. 

My. MoOfe has thought it his duty to the memory of hfe friend 
to print, * with jfert Ijttle suppression, 1 his own letters relative to 
his Italian amovri. *!Thc biographer states in the first place, that, 
‘ to throw r a veil altogether over these irregularities would be to 
afford but a partial portraiture of his character;’, to. which we 
answer, tUat.Mr^Moofe was npt reduced to the necessity of either 
veiling them aliogeth&.QT exhibiting Lord Byrou’s letters con- 

-V cerning 
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cerning them * with but little suppression.’ Would it not have 
answered every purpose which Mr. Moore avows, to confess, 
with the brevity of sorrow', that during several years of his 
prime in manhood and in intellect, this great poet, as he con¬ 
ceived, unjustifiably deserted by his wife,*. and dragooned out 
of his natural sphere of society by the persecutions of envious 
hypocrisy, rebelled against the world, and the world’s laws, and 
in the fierce glee of desperation flung himself into as heart¬ 
less and loathsome a career of sensuality as it ever entered 
into the head of a Crebillon, or a Louvct, or, we might almost 
say, of a Clehmd, to depict ? Would not this have satisfied 
abundantly all whose only object it was to understand Lord 
Byron’s history ? And can any one doiffot that a man holding 
such a place iu English literature, and in English society also, as 
Mr. Moore has long held, incurs very series responsibility indeed 
when he, on any pretext short of necessity, becomes the instru¬ 
ment of placing before the public, in a work than which none was 
ever more sure to be devoured by readers of all ages, and either 
sex, with equal eagerness, full length pictures of this particular 
species of profligacy, drawn and coloui ed with all the masterly 
power of a Byron? lie says, indeed, that to have suppressed 
the details would have been * to deprive him of whatever softeniug 
light can be thrown around such transgressions by the vivacity 
and fancy, the passionate love of beauty, and the strong yearning 
after affection, which more or less mingled with the least refined 
of his attachments.’ We confess that this appears to us very shal¬ 
low sophistiy ; nay, we confess that,—vivacity and fancy, and love 
of beauty , and strong yearning after the affection of bakers’ wives, 
&c. notwithstanding—miserable as Lord Byron’s career at this 
period was—the very fact that he thus constantly ami deliberately 
made its details the subject of his correspondence to his friends, 
appears to us something still more deplorable. There are, we 
fear, but few men who have not in their time 'given sinful in¬ 
dulgence, more or les*s, to the passions which made havoc and ruin 
of Lord Byron; but let us ask Mr. Thomas Moore how many 
English gentlemen he seriously believes would have been capable, 
even in their wildest days, of addressiug whole reams of letters, filled 
with minute, graphic, exulting records of their liceutious adven¬ 
tures, to distant friends known to he in 4 $ieir own persons dis¬ 
charging contentedly and gracefully all the. duties of quiet do¬ 
mestic life,—to virtuous men, husbands, aud fathers, and past the 
mezzo cammin? & 

It also occurs, to us—but we bave no wish to read * a .lecture on 

* ‘ 1 covlld have forgiven the dagger or the howl,—anything byt the ’ deliberate 
desolation piled upon mo when ,! etotftd nlSnte on my hearth, ;^hwe vny household 
god* shivered wound JSept. ldl 8. .''. , 

' . v*' ■ '-'W''' ' J this 
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this head to Mr Moore—that some consideration was due, after 
all, to the feelings of persons still more nearly connected with the 
deceased poet than his biographer. Was it a light- thing to fling 
this mass of pollution before the eyes of a tendei-hearted sister! 
could it serve any good purpose to hairow thus cruelly every feel¬ 
ing of a most unfortunate wlflow 1 might it not have been expected 
that the chosen fiicnd of Lord Byron should have remembered the 
‘ Sole daughter of his house and heart ’ ? 

Tbtie me many other things in this correspondence which might 
as well have been omitted ;—petty trivial details—and repetitions 
upon repetitions—and jon s and sarcasms on living persons, of 
which Mr. Moore's astenslo, will hardly, in most cases, conceal 
the point. The better *pait requited none of these last condiments 
to give it universal attraction. We shall extract, almost at random, 
a few specimens. t 

The following is*part of u letter to Mr. Moore, dated Venice, 
June I, 1818. 

* Hunt's letter is probably the exact piece of vulgar coxcombry you 
might expect from his situation He is a good man, with some poetical, 
elements iu bis chaos • but bpoill by the ClirisM'hurrh Hospital and 
a Sunday newspaper,— to say nothing of the Surrey Jail, which con¬ 
ceited him into a martyr. But he is a good man. When 1 saw 
il Rimini ” in MSS., 1 told him that 1 deemed it good poetry at bottom, 
disfigured only by a strange style. His answer was, that his <-tyle was 
a system, or upon system, or some such cant , and. when a man talks 
of system, his case is hopeless : so I said no more to him, and very 
little to any one else. He believes his trash of vulgar pin uses, tortured 
into compound barbarisms, to be old English ; and we may say of it as 
Aimw ell says of Captain Gibbet’s regiment, when the Captain calls 
it an “ old corps,”—“ the oldest in Europe, if I may judge by yOur 
uniform.” He sent out his “ Foliage,’’ by Percy Shelley * * *, and, 
of all the ineffable Centaurs that were ever begotten by Self-love upon 
a Night-mare, 1 think this monstrous Sagittary the most prodigious. 
He (Leigh H.) is an honest Charlatan, who has persuaded himself into 
a belief of his own impostures, and talks Punch 1ft pure simplicity of 
heart, taking himself (as poor Fit/geruLd said of himself in the Morn¬ 
ing Post) for Fa lei in both senses, or nonsenses, of the word. Did 
you look at the translations of Hs own, which he prefers to Pope and 
Oowper, and Says so f—Did you read his skimble-skamble about * * 
being at the head of 'his own profession, in the eyes of those who fol¬ 
lowed it l Jt thought that Poetry was an art, or an attribute , and not 
a Profession. But-Leigh Hunt is a good man, and a good father—see 
his Odes to all. the Masters Hunt:—a good husband—see his Sonnet 
to Mrs.TIunt; a good friend—see his Epistles to different people• 
a great coxcomb, and a very vulgar person in every thing about him. 
But that’s not his fault, but of circumstances. 

When Mr. Moore asks hi* advice as to the life of Sheridan, 
he thus replies: 


‘Ido 
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* I do not know any good model for a life of Sheridan but that o?Stimye. 
Recollect, however, that the life of such a man may be made far more 
amusing than if he had been a Wilberforce; and this, without offending 
the living, or insulting the dead. The whigs abuse him; however, ho 
never left them, and such blunderers deserve neither credit nor compas¬ 
sion. As for his creditor*., — remember Sheridan never had a shilling, 
and was thrown, wi tb great powers and passions, into the thick of the 
world, and placed upon the pinnacle of success, with no other external 
means to support him in his elevation. Did Fox * * * pay his debts? 

.—or did Sheridan take a subscription ? Was the Duke of Norfolk’s, 
drunkenness more excusable than his ? Weie his intrigues more no¬ 
torious than thosbi of all his contemporaries ? and is his memory to be 
blasted, and theirs respected? Don't let }ourself be led away by 
clamour, hut compare him with the coalitioner Fox, and the pensioner 
Burke, as a man of principle, and with ten hundred thousand in per¬ 
sonal views, and with none in talent, for he heat them all out and out. 
Without means, without connexion, without Character, (whichmight 
lie false at first, and nuke him mad afterwards from desperation,) he 

beat them all, in all he o\er attempted.Nevermind the angry lies 

of the humbug whigs. Recollect he was an Irishman and a clever 
fellow, and that u c have had some \ery pleapant days with him. 
Don’t fmget thut he wa> at school at ITanow, when, in my time, 
we used to show'Ids name—II. B. Shindau, 1706—as an honour to the 
walls. Dipmd upon it, that thue were w r orse folks going, of that 
gang, than ever Sheridan W'as 

‘ I wish you good night, with a Venetian benediction, “Btnedotfco 
to, e la terra the ti fava 1 ”—“ May \ou be blessed, and the tnnth w'lnch 
you will malic ”—is it not pretty ?. 

The following is also lioni a letter to Mr. JVioorc:— 

* 1 remember to have seen Porson at Cambiidge, in the hall of our 
college, and in private paities, but not frequently; and I never tan 
recollect him, except as drunk or brutal, and generally both : I mean 
in an evening, for in the hall, he dined at the Dean’s table, and I at 
the Vice-master’s, so that I was not near him; and he then and 
there appeared sober in his demeanour, nor did I ever hear of excess or 
outrage on his part fti public,—commons, college, or chapel; but I 
have seen him in a private party of under-graduates, many of them 
freshmen and strangers, take up a poker to one of them, and heurd 
him use language as blackguard as his action. I have seen Sheiidau 
drunk, too, with all the world; but his intoxication was that of Bar- * 
chus, and Porson’s that of Silemis. Of all tfte disgusting brutes, 
sulky, abusive, and intolerable, Porson waR the most bestial,,as far as 
the few times that I saw him went, which were only at William 
Bankes’s (the Nubian discoverer’s) rooms. I saw him once go away 
in a rage, because nobody knew the name of the f< Cobbler of Mbssina,” 
insulting their ignorance with the most vulgar terms of reprobation. 
He was tolerated in this state amongst the young men for hiB talents, 
as the Turks think a madman inspired, and hear with him. He used 
to recite, or rather vomit pages of all languages, and could hiccup’ 

* * Greek 
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Greek like a Ilelot; and certainly Sparta never shocked her children 
with a grosser exhibition than tins mau’s intoxic$ion.- r voI. it, p. 16& 

At a later period Lord Byron thqs writes to .Mr. Murray— 

*• Send me no periodical works whatsoever— no Edinburgh, Quar¬ 
tet ly, Monthly, nor any review, magazine, or newspaper, Eng¬ 
lish or foreign, of any description. Send mo no opinion# whatso¬ 
ever, either goad, bad, or in different, of yourself, or your jfriendrf, or 
others, concerning any work, or woxks, of mine,*past, present, or to 
come. The quantity of trash I have received as books 4#4nealcnlable, 
ami neither amused nor instructed. Reviews and magazines are at 
the best but ephemeral and superficial reading:— who thinks of the 
grand article of last gear in any given Review t Ic$$he nest place, if 
they regard myself, they Unci to increase egotism. If favourable, I 
do not deny that the praise ehdes, and it unfavourable, that the abuse 
irritates. The latter may conduct roe to inflict a species of satire, 
which would neither d^good to you, nor to your friends: they may 
smile now, and so maf'you; but if l took you all in hand, it would not 
be difficult to cut you up like gourds. I did as much by as powerful 
people at nineteen years old, and I know'little as yet in tlvee-and- 
thirtv, which should prevent me from making all jour ribs gridirons 
for your hearts, if su< h were my piopensity : but it is not; therefore 
let me hear none of your provocations. If any thing occurs so very 
gross as to require my notice, I shall bcai of it fiom my legal 
friends. For the rest, I merely request to he left in ignorance. 

* The same applies to opinions, good, had, or mdrffeient , of persons 
in conversation or correspondence. These do not interrupt, but they 
soil, the current of my mind. 1 am sensitive enough, but not till l 
am troubled j and here I am beyond the toueh of the short arms of 
liteiary England, except the few feelers of the polypus that crawl 
over the channels in the way of extract. 

* All these precautions in England would be useless; the libeller 
or the flatterer would there reach hie in spite of all f but in'’ Italy we 
know little of literary England, and think less, except what reaches 
us through some gaibledand brief extract in some miserable gazette. 
Foi two years (excepting two or three articles Cut out and <icnt to you * 
by the* post) I never read a newspaper \vhich*v%S not forced upon m© 
by some accident, and know, upwthe whole, as little of England as 
you do of Italy, and (rod knows that is little enough, with all you* 
tr&velvr&c. &c. &c. The English travellers know Italy as you know 
Guernsey; how much is thatl 

« You will say, “ So what tends all this V‘ X will answer that;— 
to keep my puhd free and unbiassed by all paltry and personal irrita¬ 
bilities of praise or censurc—to let my genius take its natural direc¬ 
tion, uhile my feelings* $re like the dead, wdio know' nothiug and feel 
nothiite of all or aught that is said or done in their regard. 

On vim last passage Mr. Mooie happily observes,— 

1 It w’otihkbe difficult to describe more strongly or more convin¬ 
cingly than URd ftyron lias done in this lett^ tfye sort of petty, but 
thwarting, obftftlutLon** and distractions which ai#' at 'present thrown 
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across the path of men of real talent by that swarm of minor critics 
and pretenders, with whom the want of a vent in other professions 
has crowded all the walks of literature. Nor is it only the writers of 
the day that suffer from this multifarious rush into the mart;—the 
readers also, from having (as Lord Byron expresses it in another 
letter) “ the superficies of too many things presented to them at 
once,” come to lose by degrees their powers of discrimination ; and, 
in the same nmrmer*as the palate becomes confused in trying various 
wines, so the public taste declines in proportion as the impressions to 
which it is exposed multiply.’—vol. ii., p. 535. 

W'c have no room for copious extracts from a work of this 
popular description ; but it is our decided opinion that Lord 
Byron will henct forth hold a place in the very lirst ranks of Eng¬ 
lish letter-writers. In this capacity he reminds us more frequently 
of Horace W alpole than of any other of his predecessors ; but his 
vein is thoroughly original ; the rapid felicity of the transitions 
unique; and quite as much so the interfusion of pure and beau¬ 
tiful pathos, not with humour only, as in Covvper, but with liighly- 
pohsht d wit and energetic bursts of declamation. It is obvious 
to remark, that by far the best letters are those addressed to Mr. 
Mooie and Mr. Murray ; the last-named ofwHoin, at least, had a 
general pcniiJS'uou 1 to show these things to the initiated.’ 1 lliese 
things’were, in fact, the noble exile’s bulletins and manifestoes, by 
means of which he found it convenient to keep himself before cer¬ 
tain circles of Knglish society ; and probably many of Our readers 
may remember as well as ourselves how well they allswered his pur¬ 
pose—the sensation which, some ten or twelve years ago, used to be 
occasioned by the, arrival of one of these missives extraordinary 
from Venice, Pisa, or Kaveima. Lord Byron wrote in a far inferior 
tone to others ofjiis habitual correspondents ; he could play the 
most fantastic, of fribbles in addressing a fine lady; and in his 
communications with his banker, the late Mr. Douglas Kinuaird, 
lie usually sustains, with perfect gravity, the air ol ‘ canny Aber¬ 
deen,’—with such success, indeed, as to have apparently imposed 
on certain readers of 4 The Keepsake’(in which those letteis were 
originally printed) the serious impression that avarice became in 
his later days a part of Lord Byron’s character. This, taking the 
words avarice and character in their usual senses, we can never 
believe. Iligh-spirited and at the summit of Tame, he had run 
the gauntlet of all the bailiffs in London during twelve months; 
and, doubtless, he had felt such humiliating miseries in a way 
likely enough to deepen in his mind, beyond the usual mark* the 
lessons which they infallibly leave oil any sound understand¬ 
ing. But if any one point be made out clearly in these vo¬ 
lumes, it is, that he was all along generous and openhanded 
in the distribution of his pecuniary resources. Mr. Shelley 
vol. xliv. so. lxxxvii. v says. 
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says, that even at Venice, where his mode of life in other respects 
was so unworthy of him, he devoted 1000?. per annum (a fourth 
of his income) to charitable purposes; and the instances of mu¬ 
nificent liberality, scatteied over Mr. Moore’s pages, are in per¬ 
fect harmony with this statement. But, iejecting with scorn the 
imputation of what is vulgaily called avarice, we are sorry to be 
obliged to confess, that there is one circumstance connected 
with Lord Hvron’s monev matters during his residence in Italy, 
which we must contemplate with feelings of pain and reprobation. 
Whether the chief blame of the separation lay really with him or 
with others, then* can be no doubt Lliat, after a certain lapse of 
time, Lord Byron indulged himself in bitterly contemptuous satire 
and sarcasms at bis wife’s expense ; and we suppose most men 
w'ill agree with.iis in thinking that, such being the state of things 
between them, he did not act as became a high-spirited gentle¬ 
man in retaining, for his personal pm poses, one hall of the 
yearly revenue of the estates which Lhe letter of the law made his 
on the death of Lady Byron’s mother. Indeed, it appeal" from 
Mr. Moore’s narrative, that, he at first avowed his resolution never 
t.o let a shilling, denied from that source, touch his hand: Imt he 
wanted the manhood to persist m what it is thu* deal In knew and 
felt to be the proper course of conduct. Hut perhaps vie have 
already been wandering too widely from the main linear! of Mr. 
Moure’s story—the next important feature m uInch is. Lord 
Byron’s connexion with the Countess Cuieeioli, 

It may, perhaps, be truly said of Mr. Leigh 1 lunt, that c nihil 
tfnod tetiyit non de-omavit indeed, it appeals to u.s, that no one 
has ever sufficiently dwelt on the undeniable fact, that it is pos¬ 
sible to possess, in almost the total absence of every other talent, 
a potent one for producing deep and permanent impressions of 
disgust. This is Mr. Hunt’s forte. Perhaps no writer, by half so 
feeble, ever succeeded iu turning so many beautiful things into 
objects of aversion and loathing : his gift was so great in this way 
that at the* period when he possessed a species of vogue, he, by dint 
of his fulsome manipulations, had actually well nigh succeeded in 
vulgarizing to the public fancy such ‘names as Baphael, Tasso, 
Chaucer, and Wordsworth. jSo wonder, then, that, of the very 
few things which adhered to our memory, from a hasty perusal, 
some.three or four years ago, of his coxcombical libel, entitled 
e Lord Byron and his Contemporaries,’ otic should have been a 
sickening notion of something like sleek and ( jaunty ’ meretri¬ 
ciousness, reviving at anv casual mention of this unfortunate lady’s 
uanie. One verminous expression, in short, had found means 
to stick itself iu our fancy— 4 a sort of buxom parlour-boarder j* 
and we certainly approached this part of Mr. Moore’s narrative, 

expecting 
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expecting to find the mere taste of Lord Byron exhibited in a point 
of v iew only Jess uiclaudioly than his morality. 

How different, in as Jar as the poor lady’s personal appearance 
and manners are concerned, is the impression conveyed hv the 
following little sketch from a letter of Mr. West, an American 
artist, to whom Lord Byron sat for his picture, in the summer of 
1822, after his connexion with her had lasted more than three 
years! 

4 The next dav l returned, and had another sitting of an hour, dnrinrr 
which he seemed anxious to know what T should make of my under¬ 
taking. Whilst I was painting, the window from which I received 
my light became suddenly darkened, and I heard a voice exclaim “ K 
troppo hello 1” I turned, and discovered a beautiful female stooping 
down to look in, the ground on the outside being on a level with the 
bottom of the window. I lor long golden hair hung clown about her 
face and shoulders, her complexion was exquisite, and her smile com- 
pit ted one of the most romantic-looking heads, set off as it was by 
the bright sun behind it, which 1 had ever beheld. Lord Byron in¬ 
vited her to come in, and introduced her to me as the Countess Guic- 
cioii. I le seemed serv fond of her, ami l was gkulof her presence, for 
the playful manner which he assumed towards her made him a much 
better sitter.’- —vol, ii. pp. CO'.*, G03. 

This is in keeping with all that Mr. Moore records of his own 
observation; and the impression is not only sustained, but height¬ 
ened, by every syllable of die lady’s own narrative of the circum¬ 
stances which have connected her fortunes with an immortal name. 


This narrative occupies :t considerable space in these pages : it is 
writ leu, if we may pn^ume to have an opinion on such a subject, 
in as pure, simple, elegant Italian, as ever flowed from the pen of 
JBotla or Tusrohi; the deep passionate tenderness with which .she 
broods over the recollection of the least word and look of her 


buried lover, must go home to the coldest heart; nor will it tend 
to lighten the desolate effect of the whole sad picture, to find that, 
from the beginning to the end of her story, there occurs not one 
expression to intimate even the slightest suspicion that her love was 
guilt. Such is the power of education; tor such things are (he 
basely-perverted manners of modern Italy responsible—manners, 
the whole spirit of which is concentrated in the single exclamation 
of a distinguished leader of fashion in Venice, when she first heard 
that Lord Byron contemplated removing altogether from •under 
her husband's roof the young and beautiful woman with whom 
that leader well knew he had long carried on an adulterous in¬ 
trigue—‘Shocking!—hitherto lie had behaved so well! 7 —man¬ 
ners, according to which it seems to have been heard of without 
exciting either wonder or disgust, that the father of Countess Guic- 
cioli (who had sold her hand at eighteen, fresh from a convent, to 
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a miserly poltroon, old enough to have been her grandfather)— 
that this father, Count Gamba, and her brother, when exiled for 
their Carbonaro politics from Ravenna, were but too happy to 
take up their abode along with her, under her then avowed para¬ 
mour’s ioof at Genoa. Such is the tone of that Italian so¬ 
ciety in which, if anywhere in the woild, all that is usually talked 
of as grace, and lelinement, and taste, and accomplishment, may 
find the most exquisite of models ; and in the midst of which so 
many of our countrymen hold it consistent with their duties, as 
parents and as Englishmen, to allow their daughters to ripen into 
womanhood. 

Mr. Moore, Mr. Shelley, and indeed all those English friends 
who, having watched Lord ion’s career at Venice, were after- 
waids brought into contact with him, as living with Countess 
Guiccioli, concur in viewing this last connexion as having checked 
an otherwise hopeless course of intellectual, as well as moral and 
physical deterioration. 

‘ Lord Byron (writes Mr. Shelley, in Aug. 1821) had almost de¬ 
stroyed himself; his state of debility was such, that he was unable 
to digest any food—lie was consumed by hectic fever, and would 
speedily have perished, but for this attachment, ■which reclaimed him 
from the. excesses into which he threw'himself, from carelessness 
and pride, rather than taste, lie is now greatly improved in every 
respect—in genius, in temper, in moral habit.-,, in health, and happi¬ 
ness. He has had mischievous passions, hut these lie seems to have 
subdued, and is becoming, wdiat he should be, a rirtuous man! ’ 

Mr. Moore says— 

* That spring of natural tenderness within bis soul, which neither 
the world’s efforts nor his own had been able to .chill or choke up, 
was now, with something of its first freshness, set flowing once more, 
lie again knew what it was to love and be loved,—too late, it is true, 
for happiness, and too wrongly for peace, but with devotion enough, 
on the part of the woman, to satisfy even his thirst for affection, and 
with a sad earnestness, on liis own, a foreboding fidelity, which made 
him cling but the more passionately to this attachment, from feeling 
that it would be his last. 

‘ A circumstance which himself used to mention as having oc¬ 
curred at this period will show how overpowering, at times, was the 
rush of melancholy over his heart. It was his fancy, during Madame 
Guicdoli’s absence from Bologna, to go daily to her house at his usual 
hour of visiting her, and there, causing her apartments to be opened, 
to sit turning over her books, and writing in them. He would then 
descend into her garden, where lie passed hours in musing; and it 
was on an occasion of this kind, as lie stood looking, in a state of un¬ 
conscious reverie, into one of those fountains so common in the gar¬ 
dens of Italy, that there came suddenly into his mind such desolate 
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fancies, such boding of the misery lie might bring on her he loved, by 
that doom which (as he has himself written) “ makes it fatal to be 
loved," that, overwhelmed with his own thoughts, he hurst into an 
agony of tears. 

‘ During the same few days it was that he wrote in the last page 
of Madame Guiccioli’s copy of “ Coiinne " the following remarkable 
note:— 

‘ “ My dearest Teresa,—I have read this hook in your garden ;— 
my love, you were absent, or else I could not have read it. It is a 
favourite hook of yours, and the writer was a friend of mine. You 
will not understand these English words, and others will not under¬ 
stand them,—which is the reason I have not scrawled them in Italian. 
But you will recognise the handwriting of him who passionately loved 
you, and you will divine that, over a book which was yours, he could 
only think of love. In that word, beautiful in all languages, but most 
so in yours— Amor mto —is comprised my existence here and hereafter. 
1 feci I exist here, and I fear that 1 shall exist hereafter,—to what 
purpose you will decide; my destiny rests with you, and you are a 
woman, eighteen years of age, and two out of a convent. I wish that 
you had staid there, with all my heart,—or, at least, that I had never 
met you in your married state. i 

‘ “ But all this is too late. I love you, and you love me,—at least 
you soy so, and act as if you did so, which last is a great consolation 
in all events. But / more than love you, and cannot cease to love 
you. Think of me, sometimes, when the - Alps and the ocean divide 
us,—hut they never will, unless you wish it, Byron. 

Bologna, August 25, 1S19.” 

‘ What tended, even more fatally than anything else, to sully and 
bring down, for a time, to earth the romance of his character, was 
the course of life to which, outrunning even the licence of his youth, 
he abandoned himself at Venice. From this, as from his earlier ex¬ 
cesses, the timely warning of disgust soon rescued him; and the 
connexion which followed, and which, however much to be re¬ 
prehended, had in it all of marriage that his real marriage wanted, 
seemed to place, at length, within reach of his affectionate spirit 
that union and sympathy for which, through life, it had thirsted. 
But the treasure came too late;—the pure poetry of the feeling 
had vanished, and those tears he shed so passionately in the garden 
at Bologna flowed less, perhaps, from the love which he felt at 
that moment, than from the saddening consciousness, how differently 
he could have felt formerly. It was, indeed, wholly beyond the power, 
even of an imagination like his, to go on investing with his own ideal 
glories a sentiment which—more from daring and vanity than any 
other impulse—he had taken such pains to tarnish and debase in his 
own eyes.’—vol. ii., p. 393. 

Not the least interesting page in Madame Guiccioli’s own 
narrative, is that which records Lord Byron’s affliction on receiv¬ 
ing the news of the death of his natural daughter, Allegra-who 

that 
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that reads it can suppress the reflection that had Lord Boron’s pa¬ 
ternal feelings been allowed to devclopc themselves in the proper 
manner, in them, almost in them alone, the means of redemption 
might have been found ! 

‘ Nell’ occasions pure della morire della sua figlia nclurule io ho 
veduto nel suo dolore tuttoeid die vi e di piu profundo nella tenerezza 
paterna. La sua eoudotta verso di cotksta fanciulla era stata sernpre 
quella del padre il piii amoroso ; ma dalle di Ini paiole non si sarebbe 
giudicato che avt*s.,e tantu affezione per lei. Alla prima notizia <lella 
di lei maiattia egli fu sonnnamente agitato; giunse poi la notizia della 
morte, ed io dovessi esercitare il tristo nficio di partieiparla a Lord 
Byron. Quel scnsibile momento saril iudolebile nelJa mia memoria. 
Egli non useiva da varii giorni la sera:—io andai dumpie da lui. La 
prima doxnanda die egli mi fece fu relativa al Corriere che egli aveva 
spedito per avere notizic della sua figlia, e di cui il retardo Io in- 


quietava. Dopo qualche momento di sospensione eon tutta I'arte cue 
sapeva suggerirmi il mio proprio dolore gli tolsi ogni speran/a della 
gnarizione della fanciulla. “ Uo iuteso,” disse egli—“ basla com — 
non elite di piu ”—cun pallore mortale si sparse sul suo volto ; le 
Ibrze gli mancarono, e cadde sopra una sodia d’appoggio. J1 suo 
sguardo era fisso e tale die mi feee. lemere per la sua ragione. Egli 
rimase in tjueilo stato d’immobilita un’ ora; e nessuna parola di eon- 
solazione che io potessi indirezzargli pureva pcnetrare le sue orocchie 
non che il suo core. xVJa basta cosi di questa trista detenzione nella 


quale non posso fermarmi doj>o tanti arini serr/a risvegiiarc di nuovo 
nel mio animo le terribiie soiferenze di quel giorno, La mattina lo 
trovai tranquillo, e con una espressione di religiosa rassegnazione nel 
suo volto. “ Ella e piii felice di noi,” diss’ egli—“ d’altronde la sua 
situazione nel inondo non le avrebbe data forse felicita. Dio ha voluto 


cosi—non ne parliamo piii.’’ E da quid giorno in poi non ha pill vo- 
iuto profnrire il no me di quella fanciulla. Ma e divenuto piu pen- 
sieroso parlando di Ada, al punto di tormentarsi quando gli ritardavano 
di qualche ordinario le di lei notizie.’—vol. ii., p. 6l(>. 

One consequence of Lord Byron’s connexion with the Gambas 
is dwelt upon with unmingted satisfaction by Mr. Moore:—it led 
to liis becoming mixed up, to a much greater extent than we were 
till now aware of, in the Carbmiaro politics. He contributed 
large sums of money to the conspiring patriots of the Austrian 
States, of the Romish legations, even of Naples; his house be¬ 
came a regular rendezvous for insurrectionary consultations, and 
even, such* was his imprudence, a complete magazine of arms and 
ammunition; and there can be uo doubt that, but for the ludicrous 
failure at Naples, he would have been in the field in Lombardy. 
His biographer seems lo consider this ‘devotion to the sacred 
cause of human freedom ’ as almost enough to cover more sins 
than could ever be laid lo his charge; and perhaps, at a time 
when English ministers of state applaud even an imaginary trico¬ 
lor 
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lor flag at the gates of St. James’s, such views may find ready ac¬ 
ceptance. Wc, however, are of the old school in many respects, and 
in none more decidedly than in the firm belief, that the man who 
on any pretext takes a part, voluntarily, in a war with which the 
service of his own country has nothing to do, incurs moral guilt of 
a deep and heinous dye. No cant 4 about the sacred cause of 
human freedom ’ will deceive any man who has considered what 
war is—and who nr. is that has set his canon against the shedding 
of man’s blood. If Italians consider the governments under which 
they live as so oppressive that they ought to be rebelled against, 
we have neither title nor wish to question their proceedings ; but 
what can give an English subject a right to take up arms in a 
cause which is not his—or even open his purse to the assailants of 
a government in alliance with that which protects his property— 
we confess we have never been able to comprehend. No man 
can have any claim to hold, at one and the same lime, the privi¬ 
leges of an English citizen, and the right of making war for 
purposes not sanctioned by the English government. He who 
acts on the opposite principle ; w ho, under the influence of theo¬ 
ries, at best doubtful, or, as is more commonly the case, of per¬ 
sonal spleen and vanity, makes bold to be the instrument of 
terminating one human life, does that which we believe no Chris¬ 
tian moralist will find it possible to take out of the category of 
murder. Such were the view’s adopted, and through life acted 
upon, by one whom it is no longer the fashion to call illi¬ 
beral; but, in spite even of the authority of Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Moore will probably smile at all this, as the very dotage 
of lory ism ; he will appeal to the Spanish exploits of Sir Robert 
Wilson and Lord Nugent, and those British loyalists whose hands 
are yet red wall the blood of Paris and Brussels ; and cousolc 
himself with the proud reflection, that though the ‘ holy cause ’ of 
insurrection all over the world has no longer its Lord Byron, it 
may still boast of its Buckingham and Bowling. 

The failure of these conjurations led to the banishment of the 
Ganibas from Ravenna—and Lord Bvron, after various changes 
of residence, fixed himself at last at Genoa, where he and his 
mistress hud soon the honour of receiving Mr. and Mrs. Leigh* 
Hunt beneath their roof; a visitation, the purposes and results of 
which are already familiar to our readers, l'or the history of the 
unfortunate ‘ Liberal,’ we refer to our review of Mr. Jiuut’s libel, 
before mentioned* ; and beg to take leave of the subject for ever, 
by transciibiug a short passage from one of Lord Byron’s letters. 

4 The grand distinction of the under forms of the new school of 
poets is their rufynrily. By this 1 do not mean that they are coarse , 
hut “ shabby-genteel,” as it is termed. A man may be coarse and 

* Quarterly Review, No. LXXIY. 

yet 
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yet not vulgar , and the reverse. Burns is often coarse, but never 
vulgar. ('hatterton is never vulgar, nor Wordsworth, nor the higher 
of the Lake school, though they treat of low life in all its branches. 
It is in their finery that the new under school are most vulgar, and they 
maybe known by this at once ; as what we call at Harrow “ a Sunday 
blood ” might be easily distinguished from a gentleman, although his 
clothes might be the better cut, and his hoots the best blackened of the 
two ;—probably because he made the one or cleaned the other Avilh 
his own hands. 

* In the present case, I speak of writing, not of persons. 

They may be honourable and gentlemanly men, for what I know*, hut 
the latter quality is studiously excluded from their publications. They 
remind me of Mr. Smith and the Miss Broughtons at the Hampstead 
Assembly, in “ KA-elina.” In these things, (in private life at least,) 
I pretend to some small experience; because, in tlie course of my 
youth, I have seen a little of all sorts of society, from the Chris¬ 
tian prince and the Mussulman sultan and pacha,and the higher ranks 
of their countries, down to the London boxer, the “ fash and the sadly' 
the Spanish muleteer, the wandering Turkish dervise, the Scotch 
highlander, and the Albanian robber;—to say nothing of the curious 
varieties of Italian social life. Far he it from me to presume that 
there are now, or can be, such a thing as an aristocraty of jmels ; but 
there is a nobility of thought and of style, open to all stations, and 
derived partly from talent, and partly from education—which is to be 
found in Sliakspeare, and Pope, and Burns, no kss than in Dante 
and Alfieri, hut which is no where to he found in the mock birds and 
hards of Mr. Hunt’s little chorus. If 1 were asked to define Avhat this 
gentlemanliness is, I should say, that it is only to he defined hv ex¬ 
amples —of those who have it, and those who Lave it not. In life , 1 
should say that most military men have it, and few naral; that several 
men of rank have it, and few lawyers ; that it is more frequent among 
authors than divines (when they are not pedants) ; that fencing- 
masters have more of it than dancing-masters, and singers than play¬ 
ers ; and that (if it be not an Irishism to say so) it is far more gene¬ 
rally diffused among women than among men. In poetry, as well as 
Avi iting in general, it will never make entirely *a poet or a poem ; but 
neither poet nor poem will ever he good for anything without it. It 
is the salt of society, and the seasoning of composition. Vulgarity is 
far worse than downright blackguardism ; for the latter comprehends 
’ wit, humour, and strong sense at times; while the former is a sad 
abortive attempt at all tilings, “ signifying nothing.” It does not depend 
upon loy theqnes, or even low language, for Fielding re\ r els in both ;— 
but is he ever vulgar ! No. You see the man of education, the gentle¬ 
man, and the scholar, sporting with his subject,—its master, not its 
slave. Your vulgar writer is ahvays most vulgar the higher his sub¬ 
ject ; as the man who showed the menagerie at Pidcock’s AA’as wont 
to suy, “ This, gentlemen, is the Eagle of the Sun, from Archangel in 
Russia : the nttcrer it is, the ighvrer he ikes.’’ ’—vol. ii., p. 477—479. 

Mr. Moore’s next chapter details the departure of Lord Byron 
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from Italy, on that Greek expedition from which he was never to 
return, and presents us with a lively account of his voyage to 
Cephalonia, and the melancholy incidents which ensued. The 
history of this expedition has not, however, been told for the iirst 
time in these pages—and, indeed, we hardly find anything actually 
new in them, as far as matters of fact are concerned* We must, 
thercfoie, leave this part of Mr. Moore’s narrative untouched— 
observin'.; merely, that everv statement it contains confirms the 
opinion we had all along expressed—namely, that, after he had 
once engaged in the Greek cause, Lord Byron's conduct was, in 
the highest degree, honourable to his sagacity, prudence, and 
resolution—and that in him that cause lost not only the one man 
of genius, but also the one man of common sense, that ever 
espoused it. 

The book named beside Mr. Moore’s, at the head of our paper, 
has but just been published, and may furnish an extract or two not 
unworthy the reader’s attention. The author, Dr. Millingeu, was 
surgeon to the brigade of Suliotes, taken into Lord Byron's pay on 
his arrival in the Morea, and had thus many opportunities of observ¬ 
ing his conduct, personal and political, during jthe last months of his 
life. Lie wiites simply and well, and effectually vindicates him¬ 
self from certain charges hazarded in the Journals of the Greek 
Committee of London; but we can afford room only for a few 
passages immediately bearing on our present subject. The young 
doctor was not a little surprised to hear Lord I L i on's contemp¬ 
tuous language, in his own circle, concerning the Greek character, 
so little in unison with the notions which lie himself had brought 
with him from the congresses of the Philhellcues, in Queen-Square, 
Westminster. 

‘ “ This should not surprise you, (said Lord B.) for I know this 
nation by long and attentive experience, while in Europe they judge 
it by inspiration. The Greeks are, perhaps, the most depraved and 
degraded people under the sun ; uniting to their original vices both 
those of their oppressors, and those inherent in slaves. Breaking 
asunder the frail shackles which checked their immorality, the late 
revolution has given the amplest scope to the exhibition of their real 
character; and it stands to reason, that it must have placed in a more 
glaring light the melancholy picture of their utter worthlessness.’ 
Even under the wisest government, the regeneration of a nation can 
only be the difficult work of time ; and certainly none can be less 
easily improvable than this.’”— Millinyen , p. 0. 

The doctor might well ask, how then Lord Byron should have 
determined on devoting himself to the Greek cause ?—aud this was 
the answer, after a long pause:— 

“ Heartily weary of the monotonous life I had led in Italy for 
several years; sickened with pleasure; more tired of scribbling 
than the public, perhaps, is of reading my lucubrations; I felt the 

urgent 
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urgent necessity of giving a completely new direction to the course 
of my ideas; and the active, dangerous, yet glorious scenes of the 
military career struck my fancy, and became congenial to my taste. 
1 came to Genoa; but fur from meditating to join the Greeks, I was 
on the eve of sailing for Spain, when, informed of the overthrow 
of the Liberals, and the desperate state of things in that country, I 
perceived it was too late to join Sir 11. Wilson;—and then it was, in 
the unmanageable delirium of my military fever, that 1 altered my in¬ 
tention, and resolved on steering for Greece. After all, should this 
new mode of existence fail to afford me the satisfaction 1 anticipate, it 
will at least present me with the means of making a dashing .exit 
from the scene of this world, where the part I was acting had grown 
excessively dull/' ’— Mi.lti.nym , pp. (5, 7. 


The reader needs not to be told, that Tool Byron’s ‘ new mode of 
existence ' did fail to afford him the satisfaction he had anticipated. 
How he was tormented by the meanness, the treachery, the fero¬ 
city, and the incurable falseness of the Greeks, and by the obsti¬ 


nate follies and absurdities of his Philhellenic associates—is well 


known to all ; but we must confess, that even Mr. Moore's de¬ 
tailed account of his Italian life had not given us so complete a 
notion of the lassitude and weariness of spirit, under which he 
threw himself into this new sea of troubles, as the following brief 
passage in l)r. Millingen:— 


* 1 frequently heard him say, “ 1 especially dread, in this world, 
two things, to which I have reason to believe 1 am equally predisposed 
—growing fat and growing mad ; and it would be difficult for me to 
decide, were I forced to make a choice, which of these conditions I 
■would choose in preference." To avoid corpulence, not satisfied with 
renouncing the use of every kind of food that he deemed nourishing, 
he had recourse almost daily to strong drastic pills, of which extract of 
colocynth, gamboge, seammony, &e. were the chief ihgredients ; and 
if he observed the slightest inciease in the size of his wrists or waist, 
which he measured with scrupulous exactness every morning, lie imme¬ 
diately sought to reduce it by taking a large dose of Epsom salts, be¬ 
sides the usual pills. ... * 

‘ Besides the medicines f have mentioned, he had daily recourse to 
soda powders or calcined magnesia, in order to neutralize the trouble¬ 
some acidities which the immoderate use of Rhenish wines and ardent 


spirits continually generated in his debilitated stomach. Nothing 
could be more strange, and at the same time more injurious to health, 
than the regimen which lie had been induced to adopt, and to which, 
during several years,, he unalterably adhered. He rose, at half-past ten 
o’clock, when, by way of breakfast, he took a large basinful of a 
strong infusion of green tea, without either sugar or milk; a drink 
that could not hut prove exceedingly prejudicial to a constitution so 
essentially nervous. At half~pa«t eleven lie would set out on a two 
hours’ ride ; and on his return his singular arid only meal was served 
‘up. Having dined, lie immediately withdrew to his study, where he 

remained 
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remained till dark; when, more willingly than at any other time, he 
would indulge in conversation: and afterwards lie would play at 
draughts for a while, or take up some volume on light subjects—such 
as novels, memoirs, or travels. He had unfortunately contracted the 
habit of drinking immoderately every evening; and almost at every 
page lie would take a glass of wine, and often ot undiluted Hollands, 
tilf he felt himself under the full influence of liquor, lie would then 
pace up and down the room till three or four o'clock in the morning; 
and these hours, he often confessed, were the most propitious to the 
inspirations of his muse.’ (That is to say, we presume, of Don Juan!) 

‘ This mode of life could not but prove ruinous to his constitution, 
which, however robust it might originally have been, must necessarily 
sink under shocks so powerful and so often repeated. 'The disagree¬ 
able symptoms of dyspepsia obliged him to have recourse to the daily 
use of pharmacy, which, instead of annoying him, seemed to he a busi¬ 
ness of pleasure, persuaded as be was, that there was no other way of 
obviating the misfortune of corpulency: but after the evanescent sti¬ 
mulation of alcohol had subsided, hypochondriasis, the. inseparable 
companion of intemperance, plunged him in a condition often border¬ 
ing on despair.’—p. 8—10. 

In otic of bis diaries Lord Byron concludes a brief character- 
of Hubert Burns with these words: ' what a strange compound 
of dirt and deity ! ’ Mr. Moore had better have drawn liis pen 
thiough them, unless lie wished to provoke a mutafo nomine. 
But we shall not dismiss this matter quite so abruptly. Inebriety 
is not certainly a common or prominent vice, elsewhere than 
among the lowest vulgar, of these times ; yet, perhaps it may 
ha\e attracted the notice of some til our readers, that not a 
few who, under the older system of manners, would have been 
likely to bear the reputation of jolly companions, have, mainly 
in consequence of the change, fallen into habits infinitely more 
injmious. both to body mid mind—those of the solitary drinker. 
Such habits ate miserable in any case ; but in the case of a 
man constitutionally disposed to melancholy, and more given 
to exert his imagination than any other of his faculties, we 
may be assured they can rarely fail to be fatal. The poet, 
above all, who accustoms himself to labour in his not more 
surely exciting than exhausting vocation, with a bottle at his 
elbow, is a lost man. .llis case is a thousand times worse than 
that of any mere tavern merrymaker, like Hobert Burns, can ever 
be ; he mixes his vice inextricably with his genius-—and,* the finer 
the genius, the more unconquerable will the vice become. We 
are not told during bow many years these wretched habits had 
been gaining on Lord Byron ; but, when his body was opened 
after death, in the absence of all other features ol physical decay, 
the usual symptoms of a constitution grievously shattered by 
excessive iudulgence in strong liquors were at once recognized ; 
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the bruin 1 resembled completely that of a man much advanced 
iti lifethe heart was 1 of a consistence as flabby as in persons' 
who have died of old age the liver hard, colourless, and much 
wasted in bulk.— Mill inyen , p. 144. 

A deep debauch, followed by needless exposure to a storm of 
rain, brought on a lit of epilepsy, for which his private physiciau. 
Dr. Bruno, bled him by leeches on the temple so copiously as 
almost to induce syncope ; and for such a shock his nervous 
system was little prepared. 

‘ Like a cord at its full stretch, it required but the slightest force 
to break it. lie felt assured that his constitution had been irre¬ 
trievably ruined by intemperance; that he was a worn-out man; 
and that his muscular power was gone. Flashes before the eyes, pal¬ 
pitations, and anxieties, hourly afflicted him. “ Do you suppose,” he 
said, with impatience, “ that I wish for life ? I have grown heartily 
sick of it, arid shall welcome the hour I depart from it. Why should 
I regret it ? can it afford ran any pleasure ? have I not enjoyed it to a 
surfeit? Few men can live faster than I did. I am, literally speaking, 
a young old man. Hardly arrived at manhood, I had attained the 
zenith of fame. Pleasure I have known under every form i« which 
it can present itself to mortals. I have travelled, satisfied my curio¬ 
sity, lost every illusion ; I have exhausted all the nectar contained in 
the cup of life ; it is* time to throw the dregs away. But the appre¬ 
hension of two things now haunts my mind. I picture myself 
slowly expiring on a bed of torture, or terminating my days like 
Swift, a grinning idiot! Would to heaven the day were arrived in 
which, rushing, sword in hand, on a body of Turks, and fighting like 
one weary of existence, I shall meet immediate, painless death,—the 
object of iny wishes !” ’— Millingen , pp. 119, 1*20. 

We shall not linger over the rest of this most painful picture. 
When the symptoms of immediate danger began to show them¬ 
selves, Lord Byron requested Dr. Millingen to inquire in the 
town ‘ for any very old and ugly witch.’ The doctor laughed—and 
he proceeded thus, 1 with a serious air:’— 

‘ Never mind whether I am superstitious or not; but I again en¬ 
treat of you to bring me the most celebrated one there is, in order 
that she may examine whether this sudden loss of my health does not 
depend on the evil eye. She may devise some means to dissolve the 
spell.’— Millingen , pp. 140, 141. 

[t appears that his mind was constantly haunted with the re¬ 
collection that his Greek expedition had begun on a Friday, and 
a warning that he should * beware of the 37th year,’ which his 
mother had received when he was an infant from an old gypsy 
at Aberdeen. His obstinate refusal to be bled soon made the 
case hopeless, and, in the agony of death, * his last adieu was to 
Greece and Ada.’ Alas ! there is one sentence more in Dr. 
Millingen’ s narrative, which we must quote:— 


‘It 
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* It is with infinite regret I must state, that, although I seldom left 
Lord Byron’s pillow during the latter part of his illness, I did not 
hear him make any, even the smallest, mention of religion. At one 
moment I heard him say: “ Shall I sue for mercy?” After a long 
pause, he added, “ Come, come, no weakness ! let’s be a man to the 
last.”’— Mill ingen, p. 141. 

We quote this as we find it: but certainly with every disposition 
to hope that the fatal delirium had begun before J)r. Milliugen 
beard what he has repeated. Even on that supposition, the case 
is bad enough. 

It is the old rule to wind up a piece of biography with a de¬ 
scription of personal appearance, and a summary analysis of 
personal character; and Mr. Moore adheres to it; nor, consider 
ing the circumstances under which he writes, and especially his 
well-understood opinions on many subjects, with respect to which 
we are not ashamed to differ from him, have we much reason to 
disapprove of the manner in which he has acquitted himself even 
of the latter part of his task. The countenance of Lord Byron 
is perhaps preserved to posterity as completely as such a counte¬ 
nance/ one of which versatility of expression makes the main 
characteristic, has in general had much chance to be; but it is 
impossible not to regret that, being the contemporary of Lawrence 
and Clumtrey, he never sat to cither of those unrivalled artists, 
whose canvass and marble have fixed, with such magical felicity, 
the very air and gestures of the other illustrious men of this at;e— 
our Wellingtons, our Cannings, our Scotts, ami Southeys. 

‘ “ Many pictures have been painter] of him (says a fair critic of 
his features) with various success; but the excessive beauty of his 
lips escaped every painter and sculptor*. In their ceaseless play they 
represented e’»ery emotion, whether pale with anger, curled in dis¬ 
dain, smiling in triumph, or dimpled with archness and love.” ft 
would be injustice to the reader not to borrow from the same pencil 
a few more touches of portraiture. “This extreme facility of ex¬ 
pression was sometimes painful, for I have seen him look absolutely 
ugly—I have seen him look so hard and cold, that you must hate him, 
and then, in a moment, brighter than the sun, with such playful soft¬ 
ness in his look, such affectionate eagerness kindling in his eyes, and 
dimpling his lips into something more sweet than a smile, that you 
forgot the man, the Lord Byron, in the picture of beauty presented 
to you, and gazed with intense curiosity—I had almost said—as if 
to satisfy yourself, that thus looked the god of poetry, the god of the 
Vatican, when he conversed with the sons and daughters of man.” 

* The early picture by Sanders, engraved for Mr. Moore’s second volume, is con 

sidered by some of Lord Byron’s relatives as the best likeness in existence} and 
ample justice has been done to it by the masterly burin of Finden. The bust by 
Cauova is beautiful, but faithless. The portrait by the American, West, we have 
never seen. That of Phillips, exquisitely drawn and coloured, but spoiled by a silly 
theatrical costume, is familiar to all the world. « His 
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‘ His head,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ was remarkably small,*—so much so 
as to be rather out of proportion with his face. The forehead, though 
a little .too narrow, was high, and appeared more so from his having 
his hair (to preserve it, as he said) shaved over the temples (!) ; while 
the glossy, dark-brown curls, clustering over his head, gave the finish 
to its beauty. When to this is added, that his nose, though hand¬ 
somely, was rather thickly shaped, that his teeth were white and regu¬ 
lar, and his complexion colourless, as good an idea perhaps as it is in 
the power of mere words to convey may be conceived of liis features.’ t 

The following passage from Dr. Millingeu’s Memoir may also 
be acceptable to our readers :— 

‘ Before we proceeded to embalm the body,’ says the young sur¬ 
geon, ‘ we could not refrain from pausing, in silent contemplation, 
on the lifeless clay of one, who, hut a few days before, was the hope 
of a whole nation, and the admiration of the civilized world. After 
consecrating a few moments to the feelings such a spectacle natu¬ 
rally inspired, we could not but admire the perfect symmetry of his 
body. Nothing could surpass the beauty of the forehead ; its height 
was extraordinary, and the protuberances, under which the nobler 
intellectual faculties are supposed to reside, were strongly pronounced. 
His hair, which curled naturally, was quite grey ; the mustauh&s light 
coloured. His physiognomy had suffered little alteration; and still 
preserved the sarcastic, haughty expression which habitually charac¬ 
terized it. The chest was broad, and high vaulted; the waist very small, 

the pelvis narrow.The only blemish of his body, which might 

otherwise have vied with that of Apollo himself, was the congenital 
maleonformation of his left foot and leg.’— Millinycn , pp. 14:/, 143 . 

Mr. Moore’s summary of Lord Byron’s personal character is a 
very elegant, ingenious, and elaborate piece of writing ; of which, 
however, the substance may, as it seems to us, be compressed into 
few words. It is easy, he says, to draw the characters of most 
men,—because, however anomalous at first sight many of their 
sayings and doings may appear, certain leading principles of 
action, if not some one determining e pivot,’ will not fail to be de¬ 
tected on a close and deliberate inspection. No such leading 
principles—no such pivot, can, he confesses, be discovered in the 
case of Lord Byron ; and here lie proceeds—in the very fact that 

. * 1 u Several of us, one day,” says Colonel Napier, “ tried on his hat. and in a party 
of twelve or fourteen, who were at dinner, not one could put it on, so exceedingly 
small was his head.” ’ This is a fact for the phrenologists. 

+ ‘ No petit-maitre (says Dr. Millingon) could pay more sedulous attention than 
he did to external appearance, or consult with more complacency the looking-glass. 
Even when cn nCgligt,, he studied the nature of the postures he assumed as attentively 
as if ho had been sitting for his picture ; and so much value did he attach to the 
whiteness of his hands, that in order not to suffer ,f the winds of heaven to visit them 
too roughly,” he constantly, and even within doors, wore gloves. Tile lameness, which 
lie had from his birth, was a source of actual misery to him; and it was curious to 
notice with how much coipietry he endeavoured, by a thousand petty tricks, to conceal 
from strangers this unfortunate malconformatiim.’— Milfingm, p. 8. 

there 
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there are neither principles nor pivots—here, he tells us, he has 
discovered the principles and the pivot oi which he had been in 
quest. In a word, according to Mr. Moore, the distinguishing 
characteristic of Lord Bvron is neither more nor less than that 
he had no fixed principles or motives of action of any hind, but 
with sensibilities, passions, and talents excessively keen, lively, and 
powerful, surrendered liabjtually his whole being, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, to whatever external influence happened to be 
nearest at the moment. But for Lord Byron’s genius, then, we 
presume, Mr. Moore would have had little difficulty about bring¬ 
ing him, nuns phrase, within the category of ‘ no character at all 
and, as it is, we must acknowledge that, in the eloquent detail 
by which liis preliminary statement is followed, the friendly bio¬ 
grapher sets to work much as if Pope’s recipe had been oil liis 
desk— 

‘ Dip in the rainbow, paint him in the air.’ 

When he condenses into brief and rapid analysis the unbroken 
series of contrasts—of circumstance, of feeling, of conduct—over 
which he had before led us more leisurely and deliberately—wc 
can compare the effect produced to nothing except that of Mr. 
Mathews’s gallery at Ilighgute, where oiigiuul portraits of the 
greatest of actors in all his multifarious parts are grouped to¬ 
gether by the dozen, and the visitor is lost and bewildered in the 
effort to bring it thoroughly home to liis conviction, that under 
such endless variety of garb, attitude, and physiognomy, the same 
individual is every where before him—Borneo, Bichard, Mer 
cutio, and Tim on, all and each David Garrick. 

Such versatility presents, even in an intellectual point of view, 
something more likely to move admiration than respect; but the 
moral side of *the picture is fatal to anything like a high impres¬ 
sion of dignity. That demands either sustained energy or majes¬ 
tic repose. Vanity cannot jostle pride without sullying it; the 
sardonic sneer poisons the charm of melancholy •, and it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult, even with every disposition to keep in view the 
unfavourable circumstances of Lord Byron’s opening position in 
life, to compare what that life as a whole was, with what it might 
have been, and yet entirely suppress indignation in the depth and. 
anguish of sorrow. 

Mr. Moore, towards the conclusion of his apologetic summary, 
introduces a disquisition of some length on Lord Byron’S feelings 
and principles as to religion. That so great a genius must have 
had many gleams of devotional sentiment, we could never have 
doubted; and the remorseful tone of his poetry was of itself 
sufficient evidence, that his understanding had never reconciled 
itself to the cold conclusions of the infidel. But we confess it 

affords * 
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affords us little consolation, on this head, to be told such things, as 
that the author of Don Juan felt piously disposed whenever he 
cnleigid a Gothic cathedral, or .listened to solemn music, or sur¬ 
veyed the stars through a telescope ; they are of |Lpiece with poor 
Burns’s falling on his knees when he first found njmsclf within a 
Druidical circle, and the mystic raptures which.he says never failed 
to visit him when the sky was dim and hoary, and the autumnal 
wind sighed over head in a pine forest; thes*e things are little more 
than the results of exquisite nervous organization. Still less, in 
our view, does Mr. Moore serve his unfortunate friend’s character, 
by showing, as he does, that the scriptures were often in his 
hands, and.,that in his conversations with J)iv Kennedy at Cepha- 
lonia, he displayed perfect familiarity with the works of many of 
our own theological classics. ^ The young officers who were in¬ 
vited to be. present at these conversations w'ere indeed amazed to 
lind that a scoffing poet had dipped so .largely in such studies ; 
but if they Were ignorant, no one knows better tliau Mr. Moore, 
that a man might as well aspire to the character of a Greek scho¬ 
lar without giving his days andjJiis nights to the Athenian drama, 
as hope for a place among the,masters of the English tongue, with¬ 
out having familiarised himself with* the great divines of his 
country. Lord Byron,possessed the temperament 6f a poet and 
the accomplishments of g $c|iolar; hut religion, as a principle or 
action, had no place in his bosom. Self-will was his guide 
through" life; and if the terrible anecdote qboted from his surgeon’s 
narrative is to be accepted as he gives it, it seems to force on us 
the conviction, that his haughty spirit, writhing under the sting of 
conscience, concentrated almost its last energies in an agony of 
blaspliempus rebellion. > 

There arc, however, not a fetv palliative considerations which 
the man that wishes to judge this great poet’s life in the spirit of 
candour and charity, must never allow to slip entirely out of his 
mind. IJe inherited a vein of morbid sensibility, which, in many 
of his ancestors, hail won public compassion for crimen, lie was 
himself haunted through life by the fear of madness ; and if he 
never was actually what the world calls insane, it may be doubted 
-whether any man was more frequently on the verge of that con¬ 
summation of all human miseries.. Such is the impression left on 
us by Mr. Moore’s elaborate narrative, and by the whole body 
of Lord* Byron’s own writings. There was disease in the mind 
from the beginning ; and one so deficient as Lord Byron un¬ 
questionably was in fixed principles of belief and of action, was 
little likely to struggle the inborn enemy down. It required all 
the high moral energy, and all the solemn piety too, of Dr. 
Johnson, to sustain him in this awful strife. The character of 

his 
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his unhappy parent, and her early treatment of him, must in like 
manner be meditated deeply and continually. By her rude and 
unaided hand werq.thc seeds planted of a sadly mingled crop, in 
which that the ,tares at last overtopped the wheat, should move 
perhaps any other feelings rather than surprise. Let no man who 
in his day sat on a happj mother’s lap, and was taught to lisp his 
iirs 1- prayer by a peaceful fireside; refuse compassion to the 
circumstances tinder which this miserable woman’s gifted child 
imbibed that nervous suspiciousness which afterwards ripened into 
a quarrel with human nature, and was remarked among his earliest 
companions at once for solitary pride, and passionate fervours of 
affection, for sitting in a churchyard to watch thfc sunset, and 
for ‘ silent rages.’ 

We presume no one can doubt what was in Lord Byron’s mind 
when he put the following words into the mouth of his Manfred. 


11 , ‘ Tlxere is an order 

Of mortals'on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age 
Without the violence of warlike death: 

Some perishing of pleasure—some of study— 

Some worn with toil—some of mere weariness— 

' Some of disease—and some Insanity ; 

And some of wither’d or of broken hearts. 

For this last is a malady which slays 
•More than are "number'd in the lists of fate ; 

Taking all shapes, and hearing many names. 

Look upon me! for even of all these things 
Have I partaken ; and of all these things 
One were enough.’ 

These lines form a prophetic epitome of this tragic story—a story 
of which no good man will ever think without mingled emotions of 
awe, pitv, and reprobation. We do not forget what lie wished to be 
the only inscription on his tombstone, 1 implora pace but all 
the respect that is justly claimed for buried genius must not make 
us shrink from our duty to the living ; and we feel assured that lew 
who have read Mr. Moore’s work, with the attention,which its 
theme and its execution deserve, will think we dismiss the subject 
unappropriated, by recalling thp solemn Avoids in which a man of 
genius, at least equal to any of our age, was accustomed to humble 
himself before his Maker. Jeremy Taylor’s nightly prayer for 
himself and his friends was for God’s merciful deliverance and 
preservation— 


‘ From the violence and rule of passion ; 
commanding lust; from pride and vanity 
ignorant confidence 


von. xmv. mo. lxxxvii. 


from a servile will and a 
from false opinion and 

‘ From 
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‘ From improvidence and prodigality; from envy and the spirit of 
slander ; from sensuality ; from presumption, and from despair; 

‘ From a state of temptation and hardened spirits!; from delaying of 
repentance and persevering in sin; from unthanhfulness and irre- 
ligion, and from seducing others ; 

4 From all infatuation of soul, folly, and madness ; from wilfulness, 
self-love, and vain ambition; from a vicious life and an unprovided 
death/ 


Aiit. VI.— 1. Military Events of the late. French Revolution; or, 
an Account of the Conduct of the Royal Guard on that occasion, 
liy a Staff-Officer of the Guards. From the French. Fourth 
Fdilion. 8\o. London. 1830. 

2. Jhx Jours de 1830, Souvenirs do. la dernier f Revolution, 

Far A. S-, Officier d’Infauterie de la Garde lloyalc. Paris. 

3 830. 

3. Prods des Ex-Min istres. 3 torn. Paris. 1830. 

4. Evinemcns de Paris des 20, 27, 28, 2{) Juillet , 1830. Par 
plusicurs Temoius Oculaires. Paris, 183(). 

5. Une Semaine de I'fJisfoire dc Paris. Paris. 1830. 

0. La Derniere Semaine dc Juillet, 1830. Par Leonard Gallois. 
Paris. 1830. 

7■ The French Revolution of 1830.- By D. Turnbull, Esq. 
London. 1830. 

8, Full Annals of the French Revolution. By William Uone. 
London. 1830. 

I T is not our intention to discuss, in the following article, any 
of the political considerations connected with the late French 
revolution. \\ e shall, we fear, have but too many and too serious 
occasions lor such inquiries. We mean at present to coniine our¬ 
selves exclusively to the military events of the Three Days, with 
the view of explaining the phenomenon of the triumph of an unor¬ 
ganized and ill-armed population over disciplined and well-affected 
troops, directed by most distinguished officers. We arc well aware 
that every voice, and almost every publication, in France and 
throughout Europe, offer a short and easy solution of the apparent 
difficulty, in ‘ the enthusiasm of popular feeling and the omnipotent 
power of public opiuion. 5 JNo doubt these are the springs by 
which nations are moved and revolutions finally effected ; but we 
doubted, from the first, whether these causes existed in France to 
so great an extent as to account for results so sudden and so stu¬ 
pendous ; and an attentive, and we hope impartial, examination of 
,all the circumstances, has led us to a conclusion that the degree of 
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zeal and courage exhibited by the Parisians (considerable as ill the 
progress of events it became) could not have achieved successes 
so extraordinary, without great blunders, strange unreadiness, and 
marvellous imbecility, of all kinds, on the part of the ministers and 
the generals. 

The ministers, as appears by the Prows, had not only made no 
preparation to enforce their measures, but had left the garrison of 
Paris weaker than it usually was; and Marshal Marmout, to 
whom, at the eleventh liQur, the command was given, showed 
himself to be wholly incompetent to the management of the forces 
plac ed at his disposal. The contest was begun, on the part of the 
royal authorities, with blind neglect, was pursued feebly, irreso¬ 
lutely, and erroneously, and dually terminated by an accident 
which common sense would have prevented, and a very ordinary 
exertion of presence of mind might have repaired ; nor can there 
be any rational doubt that such was the real state of the case. It 
is not at all wonderful that the confusion and excitement of such 
scenes should have led to much misstatement and great exaggera¬ 
tions 011 the part of the conquerors; while, on the other hand, the 
astonishing rapidity and importance of the results seemed to con¬ 
firm all the claims of the Parisians. But prejudice and popular 
excitement have their lime', and historical truth has, on this occa¬ 
sion, asserted its right sooner than usual. The works, whose titles 
we have enumerated above, though they are in number but a small 
part of the publications which these events have produced, contain 
such a mass of evidence from all sides, as puts us in full possession 
of the facts of the case. By far the most important of these works, 
and indeed one of the most lucid, able, and interesting military 
narratives which we have ever read, is the * Military Events by a 
Staff Otlieer of the Boyal Guard. 5 

We. must premise a word or two ns to this writer. He was, 
as the title-page announces, an officer of the staff of the lute 
Kojal Guard, aud seejtis to have been concerned in most, and 
cognisant of all, the proceedings in which that body were en¬ 
gaged ; and, os the translator justly observes, the history of 
the Guard is the history of all the fighting of the three days, 
because * there was no resistance made to the people, except" 
by the Guards, or in conjunction with them.’ — ( Advertise¬ 
ment .) The work is anonymous, but the author i3 understood to 
be M. Bermond dc Vachcres, one of the field-office/s of the 3d 
regiment of lTcnch Guards. We learn, too, that his personal 
c haracter and position afford a strong guarantee of the accuracy 
and impartiality of his statements. He was no courtier—no 
emigrant—lie has served long and well in the old army—his 
work proves him to be a most able judge and perspicuous 
narrator of military movements—and, finally, his political senti- 
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nionts were decidedly hostile to the ministerial measures in sup¬ 
port of which his duties as a soldier engaged him. 

The correctness of his facts is established by those parts of 
the evidence given on the trial of the ex-ministers which relate to 
the military operations, and is further confirmed by a very re¬ 
markable fact—that, although the author’s task has, as he has 
himself observed, obliged him to depreciate a popular triumph, 
and to offend individual amour propre as well as national vanity , 
his work has gone through several editions, and been reviewed 
in the public journals, without having received any contra¬ 
diction, or having had produced against it one single charge of 
error or inaccuracy. In so wide a field of operations as that w hich 
he describes, and under such circumstances of interruption and 
confusion as distracted every mind, it would not have been sur¬ 
prising if many mistakes had been made ; but the absence (in these 
days of journalism and pamphlets) of any kind of reply, and the 
acquiescence in the author’s statement of all those whose interests 
and passions would doubtless have prompted them to contradict 
him if they could , confirm that reliance ou both his veracity and 
his accuracy which the clearness and apparent fairness of his nar¬ 
rative at first excited. The work of Lieut. S- has neither 

the scope nor the importance of that of his brother officer, but, 
as far as it goes, fully corroborates it. The other French works 
are, for the most part, selections from the journals of the days 
immediately succeeding the revolution, and are therefore very 
vague, much exaggerated, and very contradictory. Mr. Turnbull’s 
hook, though it claims the dignity of an original work, and comes 
forth in the shape of a portly octavo, is a mere collection and 
translation of all the vague and contradictory trash just mentioned, 
and Mr. Hone’s Annals are little better. We shall generally 
make our quotations from Turnbull and Hone, to save the trouble 
of translation ; but it must be understood that they are nothing 
but servile repetitions of the French pamphlets. 

We now proceed to follow the course of the events, taking M. 
de Uennond as our principal guide. 

On Sunday, the 2.3th July, the fatal Ordonnances were signed. 
On the 2Gth they surprised every man in France — except the 
King, the seveu ministers, and the printers of the Moniteur— by 
their appearance in that official journal. On that day the armed 
force in Paris was as follows: 


Guards (horse, foot, and artillery) . . . 4750 

The Line (5th, loth, 50th, and 53d regiments) . 4400 

Fusiliers Scdentaires (veterans) . , , 1100 

Gendarmerie (horse and foot) . . . . 1300 


11,550 

But 
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But nothing like this force was ever employed in subduing 
the insurrection, J'irst, M. de Bermond deducts the 4400 
men of the Line,- who not only professed neutrality early 
on the 27th, but in fact were, as we shall see, sometimes 
rather auxiliaries to the people ; secondly, the 1100 Fusiliers 
Sedentaires, or veterans, who gave their arms to the people 
on the first demand ; and thirdly, 1300 of the Guards and 
Gendarmerie, who were marched off the parade on the morning 
of the 27th, as usual, for the daily service, in guards of honour, 
sentinels. Sec., of Paris, and St. Cloud, where the court then 
was. These little scattered detachments were all seized on the 
first disturbances, and disarmed in detail on their several posts, 
and of course with little or no resistance. This left a real 
force, on the morning of the 28th July—the fighting day, as we 
shall see—of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, of four thousand two 
hundred men only, all Guards, except about seven hundred Gens- 
darmeric. The infantry were divided into small battalions of 
only 220 each, except the three battalions of the Swiss regi¬ 
ment, which were 400 each. The cavalry were iu squadrons 
of 100 men each. We request our readers ta bear these num¬ 
bers in mind. Well might M. de Polignac allege on his trial 
that no preparation had been made!—there were three batta¬ 
lions of infantry and twelve squadrons of cavalry of the Guards, at 
Versailles, only ten miles off;—two battalions of infantry, and two 
squadrons of cavalry, at Sevres, and at St. Denis, about four miles 
distant;—one with the regiment of artillery , at Vincennes, close to 
the gales of Paris—none of whom were called into the town till 
it was too late to employ them. There were other regiments of 
Guards at no great distance; and if any preparation had been 
thought of, twenty-five thousand men might have been collected 
within a week. The report of the managers of the impeachment, 
and the evidence adduced on the Proves , fully admit the fact of non- 
preparation, and piovc.even that the garrison at Paris was, on the 
2fith, short of its usual force by three full battalions of Guards, 
which the ministers had lately detached into Normandy, to assist 
in quelling the incendiary disturbances iu that province. 

To swell the triumph of the people, this supiueness, this apathy * 
of the ministers has not only been disguised, but they have been 
represented as ‘ on the alert* • 

‘ In the meantime, on the 26th, the Government was on the alert , 
and sent a general officer to Angers , and another to Grmelk , for 
military purposes. The military command of Paris was entrusted to 
Marshal Marmont. Troops were ordered in from the barrack a fifty 
miles round . It was evident the King and the ministers were bent on 
enforcing obedience to their ordonnanccs by arms; the Guards in the 
city were doubled.’— Hone's Annals, p. 16. 

What 
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What a mass of absurdity i i A general officer despatched to 
Angers and another to GrencUe on military purposes ! ’ Angers 
is near two hundred miles from Paris, and Orenelle is a suburb 
of the city; but no such thing took place.—‘ Troops were or- 
ordered in from fifty miles round ; J they were not even ordered in 
from Versailles, Sevres, St. Denis, or Vincennes!—‘The guards 
were doubled ’—they were not only not doubled, but the usual 
posts and sentinels were scattered through the town, without any 
notification of danger, and they were accordingly made prisoners, 
without resistance, in their guard-houses and sentry-boxes—and 
their unloaded arms, and the few cartridges which were issued for 
daily service, became the prize of the people.—‘ The military 
command of Paris was entrusted as early as the 20th to Marshal 
Mannont.’ It is true, that this order was dated the 2oth, but 
(hat was an antedate, for on the morning of Tuesday the 27th 
JVJarinont was so little acquainted with the state of affairs, that he. 
was stepping into his carriage at St. Cloud, to make a little ex¬ 
cursion into the country, when one of his aides-de-camp told him, 
that there had been some disturbance in Paris the evening before, 
and desired to know' where he should be sent to in caso of any 
serious event. This induced liim to postpone his departure, and 
about noon on that day, the 27th, he was sent for by the king and 
the ministers, and invested with the command, which he assumed 
at the Ti tileries some hours after.— Praces, vol. i. p. 27 <7. 

On Monday, the 26th, the day of the publication of the Ordon - 
nances, mobs collected in various parts of the town. The win¬ 
dows of the Minister of Finance, and of M. tic Poligtmc on the 
.Boulevard, were broken; but no measures whatever were taken 
by either the police or the military authorities :—and such was the 
blind security in which the government seemed plunged, that the 
officers of the (Guards who asked, as usual, temporary leaves ol 
absence, obtained (hem without demur. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, the journals which attempted to appear 
having beeu seized, the irritation of the people, and principally 
of the printers thus thrown out of work, was hourly increasing. 
A protest, signed by all the editors of papers, w'as scattered 
through the town in profusion. ‘ The social contract,’ said this 
protest, 6 is torn , and we are bound and authorized to exert every 
possible* mode ^of resistance One journal, which had not been 
able to appear, circulated to its subscribers a notice, concluding 
in these prophetic words — ( Between rigid and violence the strug¬ 
gle cannot be protracted, and w'e soon shall see our National 
Jhuj ! —Paris, 26lh July.’ 

It would lie idle to enter on the details of the tumults which 
took place in consequence of the attempt to suppress the several 
journals ; they were of no permanent importance, and we be¬ 
lieve 
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lievc no 'personal violence took place on either side ; but they 
were so general, and the expression of public opinion was so 
loud and unanimous, that the most casual and heedless looker- 
on must have seen, even so early as that day—the '2(>th— 
that the people of Paris were resobed to adopt the principle 
of resistance literally, and to carry it into immediate effect; and 
the menace of the trieoloured Hag ought to have apprised the 
government, that the spirit of opposition came from an earlier and 
deeper source than the Ordonnances of the '2.5th. 

At four o’clock, however, on the 27th, the troops had as 

yet received no orders. Some regiments had been kept together 
in their barracks by the private orders of their colonels, on account 
of some squabbles which had occurred the day before on the 
Boulevards, and in the line de Rivoli: but the guards, sentinels, 
and all the daily detail of posts had been marched oil" as usual 
from the morniug parade. At half-past four, however, in conse¬ 
quence of Marmont having assumed the command, sudden orders 
were sent to the barracks of the several regiments for getting 
the troops under arms, and for marching them to the Carousel, 
tire Place Louis XV., and the Boulevards.! Many officers were 
absent from this sudden parade, not having been apprized that 
any duty ivhalevcr was expected. 

Up to this time, the only demonstration of popular violence 
was directed against the official residence of M. de Poliguac, 
the Foreign Office on the Boulevards; M. tie Poliguac was 
also minister of wnr ad interim , and the only movement of 
troops that he seems either to have ordered or suggested was for 
the protection of his own house, where he gave a dinner that 
evening to his colleagues. We mention this, not as a proof of 
any selfish anxiety on the pait of M. de Poliguac—his personal 
courage amt disinterestedness are undoubted—but as an addi¬ 
tional proof of his total ignorance of the state of the public mind, 
and .the deplorable want of any general arrangement for the 
maintenance of the public peace. 

It is a fact not easily explicable—at least not without entering 
into greater details than we have room for—but it is a fad, that ta 
haute commerce, the monied men and the great-manufacturers, were 
adverse to the government, and they took this day a very cruel but 
effective step, which mainly contributed to the Revolution— they 
discharged all their workmen. These-popr people, with their 
families, thus suddenly—as the printers had been the day before— 
driven fo hunger and*desperation, formed the main body of the 
popular force, which now began to assume an appearance for¬ 
midable in numbers and spirit. 

About six or seven o’clock in the evening the crowd had become 

so* 
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so great in the streets of Richelieu and St. Honor6, that all passage 
was stopped. The gendarmerie endeavoured, but in vain, to clear 
these great thoroughfares. Apprehensions were entertained that 
an attempt would be made to plunder the shops of the nume¬ 
rous gunrnakers in the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, and de¬ 
tachments of the Guards were called for to assist the gendarmerie. 
They succeeded, but (as they were unwilling to use their arms) 
with great difficulty, in clearing these streets in some degree ; but 
they soon found themselves assailed by showers of stones and 
tiles. One of these detachments, consisting of eighteen men of 
the Guards, commanded by a second lieutenant, endeavoured to 
debovchcr by the Rue de Due de Bordeaux (since called the Rue 
(hi 29 Juillet), but was so closely pressed upon and pelted with 
all sorts of missiles, near the Hotel Meurice, that it was for a 
short time equally unable to advance or retire. The officer com¬ 
manding the detachment was endeavouring and still hoped to 
escape the necessity of firing, when a shot from" the window of the 
Hotel Royal, corner of the Rue des Pyramides and St. Honour, 
determined him to allow his men to defend themselves. An 
Englishman,* it seems, lodged in that hotel, and as the detachment 
was endeavouring to pass, he had loaded a fowling-piece and fired 
from the windows. The soldiers fired in return a volley into the 
house, and the Englishman and two other persons were killed. 

This, the author of the ‘ Military Events ’ thinks, was the first 
blood shed ; and perhaps it w’as the first shed by the troops, but 
other accounts {Hone's Annals , p. 20) state, that a gendarme 
had been previously killed by the people in the neighbourhood of 
the Palais Royal, and there seems, from the Prnces, to have been 
one or two lives lost in that quarter in the course of the evening ; 
but it is certain, and indeed generally admitted, that the troops 
were nowhere the aggressors. it was proved iu the Proems that 
the arms of the detachments sent out to disperse the mobs on the 
27th were generally unloaded: in truth, although they did their 
duty as soldiers, they had little liking for thef task, and they seem 
—that is, the guards and gendarmerie (for the JLiuc did nothing)— 
to have behaved with equal courage aud moderation in the most 
difficult circumstances in which, perhaps, troops were ever placed, 
of acting against their fellow-citizens in obedience to their mili¬ 
tary duty, but in opposition to their own private sentiments and 
feelings. * ' ! ; ■ , 

A second and stronger detachment, preceded by a few gen¬ 
darmes and lancers, and commanded by a general officer, ad- 

* A note to the ‘ Military Events' states that his name was Fox, and that he was 
of the family of the celebrated minister j hut this is probably a mistake. In other 
accounts the name is spelled Foul ties, 
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\anced through the Rue de l’EehclIc, and endeavoured to turn 
to the left into the Rue St. Honore. Tins detachment was also 
slopped by the mob in the latter street, in which were now doubly 
accumulated, one crowd which had been driven back from the 
Palais Royal, and another which was endeavouring to get to that 
point. There was seen the first barricade , formed by one of those 
long coaches called Omnibus. The commanding officer sum¬ 
moned the people behind this barricade to surrender—the auswer 
was a shower of stones and tiles. A second and a third summons 
were made, and received as the first had been. The general then 
ordered the troops to repel force by force—they easily surmounted 
the barricade, a volley was fired into the air —the crowd began 
to retire ; and the detachment advanced slowly up the street; but 
just beyond the church of St. Roque, the throwing of stones 
recommenced w'ith more violence than ever. A second volley in 
the air only encouraged the assailants ; a third discharge, directed 
partially against the mob, severely wounded one of them. His 
companions lifted and carried him off. It seems this was the 
mail whose body, dying or dead, was all that night paraded 
through various quarters of the town to exdite the populace to 
insurrection and vengeance. After this third discharge the crowd 
melted away rapidly. 

This detachment having then picked tip in its way the detach¬ 
ment of eighteen men, w'hieli had halted at the cud of the Rue 
dn 2|) Juillet, they returned together by the Rue de Kivoli into 
the Carousel, and all became quiet in that quarter. 

It appears from the Proces that Marmont had, that evening, 
ordered the Colonel (Perregaux) of the 15tli regiment of the line 
It) move from the Pont Is’euf, by the quays, and thence into the 
Hue St. Houofl^, to take in reverse a barricade near the Palais 
Royal; thence to march up the Rue St. Deuis ; thence along the 
Boulevards towards the Champs Elyseos, dispersing the crowds 
before him. It is not quite clear whether the 15th obeyed this 
order, the concluding passage of which, prescribing the conduct 
the troops w r ere to pursue towards the people, is remarkable :— 

‘ The troops will clear away the crowds from the streets, and in 
case of resistance, will use their bayonets, but will only fire if they . 
are fired upon. They will, however, direct shots at windows from 
which stones may be thrown at them. They will march with reso¬ 
lution, the drums beating the charge. It is important that*all this 
should be done before night, and the Marshal desires it to commence 
at seven o’clock.’— Proces , vol. 1, p. 253. 

On the Boulevards nothing remarkable had happened. The 
Faubourg St. Germain also was tranquil. The guardhouse on 
the Place dc la Bourse (the Exchange) was burned, because the 
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populace could not otherwise expel the few sentinels who held 
it; but this post was re-occupied in the course of the evening. 

ft is observable, that on this day the insurgents appeared to be 
altogether of the very lowest class of the people (Proves, voh 1, 
p. 321 ; Military invents, p. 12), indeed all the accounts are unani¬ 
mous on this point. It was also remarked that the several houses 
from which stones, glass, and other missiles had been thrown, 
were all houses of ill-fame. One house in particular in the 
Hue de Rohan, was noted in six or seven different reports; so 
that it was ‘ mere justice,’ sarcastically observes M. de Bcrmond 
' which, on the 29 th, restored the imprisoned penitents of St. 
Lazare to their usual avocations.’ 

At eleven o’clock at night the troops were ordered to return to 
their respective quarters; the sh eets thtough which they bad to pass 
were dark, empty, and silent. It was, it is said, this very silence 
and apparent tranquillity that contributed to,strengthen the fan¬ 
cied security of M. de Polignac—a security in which Marshal 
Marmout, it would seem, at least participated. To all mankind— 
except the prime minister aud the commander in chief—it was 
evident that the events of the day were but a prologue—a more 
serious struggle was preparing For the morrow 7 . 

There was reason to fear that the troops would have to face 
next day a force of from sixty to eighty thousand men, of which a 
great portion w'ould be armed. There were known to exist in 
Paris forty, thousand equipments of the old .National (bund ; the 
attempts on the gunsmiths’ shops had not altogether failed ; at 
day-break they might be expected to be renewed, and the several 
guardhouses scattered through the low'll, which could offer no 
resistance, would, of course, afford a considerable number of 
muskets; the Arsenal w'as well supplied both with arms and am- 
munition. The powder-magazine of Deux-Moulins was un- 
guaided. All these points ought to have been considered and 
provided for. This night offered leisure to arrange, aud oppor¬ 
tunity to, execute, all necessary precautions ; the circumstances 
were urgent,—the danger obvious and imminent, yet nothin u 
AT all was done. M. de JBennond distinct!} stales, that 
‘ all this was represented to the proper authorities, hut nothing was 
attended to ; blindness, folly, or fatalitv, were triumphant.’ 

H ow that night was passed by the ministers and by the marshal 
is not explained; the ministers, indeed, sigued an ordonnunee declar¬ 
ing Paris in a state of siege, which, however, appears to have been 
a dead letter; but, for all that we can trace, from eleven on 'Tues¬ 
day night till eight on Thursday morning, the commander-in-chief, 
disregarding the representations made to him, of the necessity of 
precautionary measures, showed no signs of existence. Not so the 
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people. They retired to rest, perhaps, sooner, indeed, than the 
marshal; but their activity began before the dawn; and their 
assemblages were soon much more formidable than those of the 
preceding evening. Individuals in the uniform of National Guards 
appeared in the streets, and arranged themselves according to their 
districts. The mob proceeded to all the gumnukers, who at once 
gave up their arms—the shops which the inhabitants bad begun 
to open were soon closed—the tradesmen of the king and royal 
family hastened to take down the royal arms from over their 
doors, lest they should be made the pretext of insult or pillage. 
The same precautions were taken by notaries, bailiffs, and other 
persons whose signs exhibited the royal escutcheon; this, which 
was at first done by the fears or prudence of individuals, soon 
took the character of an enforced and general overthrow of all the 
insignia of the royal authority. At last, as had been promised on 
the f 2()th, and ushered in by acclamations of l ive la Charle! ap¬ 
peared— the TKi-coLOUiir,i) FLAo ! The attack and disarming 
of the detached guardhouses—the capture of the Arsenal and of 
the powder-magazine—the disarming of the companies of Fusi¬ 
liers Sedenta ires —all took place in a moment, and as had been 
so vainly foretold, the evening before. The mob assembled early 
in the Place de Greve in front of the Hotel de Yille, and took 
possession of it. All this was done without the slightest oppo¬ 
sition, and w r as all over by eight o’clock, while the troops were 
yet in their barracks. 

At last, however, Mannont seems to have taken serious alarm ; 
at eight o’clock lie wrote a long letter to the king, which was 
lost; but which was to the same effect as the following, which 
he wrote at nine o’clock, as soon as he had doubts of the safety 
of the former :— 

‘ Wednesday, 9'a.m. 

‘ 1 have already had the honour of reporting yesterday to your 
Majesty the dispersion of the groups who disturbed the tranquillity 
of Paris; hut this morning they have appeared again, still more nu¬ 
merous and menacing. It is no longer a riot — it is a revolution. It is 
of urgent necessity that your Majesty should adopt measures of paci¬ 
fication. The honour of the crown may yet be saved: to-morrow it 
may be too late, I shall take to-day the same measures as yesterday. 
The troops will be ready at noon; but I expect with impatience your 
Majesty’s orders.’— Proses , vol. i., p. 251. • 

This letter, which offers such just view's and such prudent 
advice, also affords, we think, a clue to Marniont’s subse¬ 
quent conduct, which M. de Bermond (who could not have 
known of this letter, which has only been produced on the 
Procds) considered as quite inexplicable. It does not, indeed, 

justify 
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justify Marmont—nay, it exposes the absurdity of his conduct— 
but, at least, it accounts for it. The disturbance of the day 
before he looked upon as a riot, and treated it as such, by send¬ 
ing moveable columns to disperse the mobs and clear the streets; 
but on Wednesday he sees that it is no longer a riot, but a 
revolution , and yet he determines to treat it with the self-same 
remedies he had applied the day before. 

If M. do Bermond had known that it was Marmont’s princi¬ 
ple to meet a riot and a revolution with the same species of op¬ 
position, he would not have expressed so much wonder as he has 
done at all the subsequent proceedings. Our readers will not 
fail also to observe with surprise the dates; —the Revolution has 
been active since three o’clock in the morning; at nine o’clock 
Marmont sees it in all its terrific aspect, but tells the King that he 
cannot have his troops ready till noon. Why not ready? At nine 
o’clock (many hours too late), the Guards were in position on the 
Carousel,—that is certain ; the Line were probably also at their 
posts at the same hour. We suppose the explanation of this is, that 
Marmont did not wish to tell the King that in such an emergency 
he would wait three hours for his Majesty’s answer—and by thus 
losing so much precious time, allow the Revolution to consolidate 
itself; and he therefore represented the troops as ‘ not ready 
There may be some other explanation of this apparent inaccuracy, 
but this is the only one which occurs to us. 

Larly in the morning the Marshal had ordered the 15th regi¬ 
ment to occupy the Pantheon (St. Genevieve), the Palais de Jus¬ 
tice, the Place de Greve, and the Hotel de Ville. M. de Ber- 
mond thinks that his first design was to occupy these places, 
and the Tuileiies, Louvre, Palais Royal, Lcole Militaire, and 
the interior Boulevards, in force, as positions ; and that lie 
changed this design in consequence of the delay of the 15th 
regiment to obey his orders. But as, in his letter to the King, 
he says that he means to adopt the same course as the day before, 
that is, clearing the streets by moveable columns, and that he did 
not mean to act till noon, it seems to us that M. dc Bermond gives 
him credit for a more judicious intention than he really had. 

Be that as it may, his proceedings were as follows. About half¬ 
past nine he sent a detachment of a lieutenant (M. de St. Germain) 
and fifteen men towards the Place de Greve, to ascertain whether 
the 15th' had arrived there. Such a number proved, says M. 
de Bermond the perfect ignorance of the Marshal of the state of 
Paris, for, if tlie 15th were not arrived, this weak detachment must 
inevitably have been cut off. 

‘ A quarter of an hour afterwards, this was thought of, and a whole 
.battalion was ordered to make a reconnoissancv in that direction ; but, 

by 
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by a singular neglect, the battalion was not apprized of the former 
detachment. It was only ordered to proceed to the l*alais de 
Justice, and there to wait till the 15th should have arrived. This 
battalion proceeded along the quays to the Pont Neuf, which it 
ought naturally to have crossed, and then have marched by the op¬ 
posite Quay de lTIorloge ; but its advanced guard having continued 
-to march by the north Quay de la Megisserie, it was not thought 
worth while to turn back—and the battalion followed, intending to 
cross at the next bridge, the Pont au Change. This little accident 
saved the detachment of fifteen men just mentioned, which, on its 
arrival at the Place de Greve, found it occupied by au armed mob. 
The officer, advancing to parley with them, was received with a volley 
point-blank. lie himself was severely wounded, and one private was 
killed, and some others wounded. He, of course, made the best retreat 
be could, but was on the point of being eut off, when the advanced 
guard of the battalion reached the Place du Chatelet, and saved it.’— 
Military Events, pp. 18, 19. 

This incident affords a curious instance of the inaccuracy and 
exaggeration of the popular accounts of these transactions. We 
find, in u History of the Revolution, dedicated to the ‘ King of 
the French,’ by M. Rossiguol, p. 301, anil repeated in all the 
other publications— 

‘ That M. Paul Caffe, house-surgeon of the Hdtel-Dieu, attended, 
and saved from the fury of the people, an officer and fifteen grenadiers 
of the Royal Guards , all of them wounded ; ten others were dead , and 
therefore no longer required his assistance ; and that the detachment 
suffered all this loss for having disregarded the advice of M. Caffe, 
who had warned the officer that, on his arrival at the Hotel de Ville, 
he and his men would be massacred. But the unfortunate officer is 
said to have lived for half a day , and long enough to thank , more than 
once , his yournf and intrepid liberator, and to ask his pardon for 
neglecting his advice .’ —Military Events , p. 116 ; Turnbull , p. 226. 

Now hear the truth of this story. 

‘ This circumstance, which I had some difficulty in recognizing to 
he the same, relates to the patrol of fifteen men, sent by the Marshal 
to the Hotel de Ville. It is well known that one man only was killed, 
and that neither the officer nor the detachment fell into the hands of 
the people. Nor did they receive any assistance from M. Caffe. 
Lastly, the men who were wounded were taken to the hospital 
of Gros Caillou (not to the Hdtel-Dieu), where their wounds were 
dressed, and the officer and men quickly recovered. The lieutenant 
(M. de St. Germain) whose death is so pathetically related is now 
alive and well. (He gave evidence on the Proves.) 

‘ I will now merely add, that the only part of the above account 
which has any foundation in truth, is the advice given by M. Caffe. 
The Lieutenant himself told me, that he had indeed been warned by a 
private individual of the occupation of the HOtei de Ville by the^ 
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people ; Imt that he bad nevertheless followed his orders, which were 
positive, to advance to the l’lace de Greve.*— '■Military Events, p. 117. 

Here, our readers will observe, was a story, authenticated by the 
name of a public officer,—the house-surgeon of the Hotel-JDieu, 
—which turns out to be, in all its important circumstances, a mere 
fable. There arc hundreds such ! 

This incident being over, Marmont now ordered his grand 
movement, lie divided his force into four columns—the first, 
commanded by the Viscomtc de St. Hilaire, of one battalion, two 
squadrons of cavalry, and two guns, in all about live hundred men, 
was to inarch from the Champs Elysees along the Boulevards as 
far as the Hue de Richelieu, and return to the Champs Llvsees; 
—the second , of about the same force, under M. de St. Chamans, 
was to match up the Rue de Richelieu and along the Boulevards 
to the Bastille, and thence return by the Hue St. Antoine to the 
Place do Grove ;—while a third, of nearly the same strength, under 
]V1. de Talon, was to fall in with the 15th regiment on the 
Pont IScuf, and thence proceed along the Quays to meet the second 
column on the Place de Greve ;—a fourth column, of two bat¬ 
talions of Guards, two guns, and thirty gendarmes, under M. de 
Quinsoiias was to proceed to the Marche ties Inuocens, and thence 
diverge up and down the Rue St. Denis,and, having cleared that 
great thoroughfare, return to the Marche, where it was to wait 
lor further orders. 

We cannot guess what advantage Marmont proposed, ill 
his own mind, from these four promenades , which fatigued and 
exposed his troops in doing a laborious and dangerous nothing ;— 
for if his w hole plan had been uninterruptedly successful, and if 
all the promenades had been happily accomplished, things would 
only have been exactly where they began, as regards 'position; 
but with two serious disadvantages in other respects, namely— 
that the Hoops would have been exposed and harassed; and that 
the people would have become acquainted yvith the whole force of 
their opponents, and gained time to take their measures accord¬ 
ingly. If the insurgents had been apprized of the whole extent of 
Marmont’s absurd movement, the .Louvre and Tuilories, which 
were left nearly unguarded during this operation, might have been 
taken, and the whole affair ended early oil the 28th. 

Another and very unfavourable effect produced by these pro¬ 
menades was, that every movement of the troops was looked 
upon as a retreat. The crowd, not knowing that the troops 
were acting under precise orders, imagined that every change 
of place was a consequence of its opposition. This idea gave 
the assailants courage at the time, and has since tended to 
produce some of those exaggerated claims of successes, which 
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lrad no foundation but the extraordinary absurdity of the pro¬ 
ceedings. On the whole, so far are we from wondeiing at the 
advantages obtained by * the unarmed population ’ of Paris over 
f the ferocious satellites of the despot,’ that we cannot comprehend 
how one man of the four columns thus ordered to promenade the 
interior of a hostile town, whose narrow streets were encumbered 
with innumerable barricades,—whose windows were tilled with 
sharpshooters,—whose house-tops rained bricks and tiles,—how 
one man, we say, of these columns could have escaped destruc¬ 
tion ; yet, as we shall see, all the four columns did eventually find 
their way back to the Tuileries, with a loss wholly inconsiderable 
when compared with the dangers to which they seem to have been 
thus thoughtlessly and idly exposed. 

The lust column cleared its ground without difficulty. The 
second, under M. dc St. Chamaus, got as far as the Porte St. 
.Denis, without opposition, but. there a shot w*as fired on the 
Dancers at the head of the column. The Adjutant-major of this 
corps fell from his horse severely wounded. The individual who 
filed the shot escaped into the crowd, which, opening on both 
shies, left room for the column to pass. Some shots were fired, 
also, from tlu; top of the Porte St. Denis itself. Near the Porte 
St. Mas tin, M. dc St. Chamaus was assailed by a sharp firing; he 
counter-marched his cavalry behind the infantry, which thus, un¬ 
masked, iiicd by platoons ; the artillery fired also two rounds, and _ 
the column broke through a barricade which the people had 
erected across the Boulevard. 

Pursuing its inarch, the column passed, near the Fountain of 
Lions, the 50th regiment of the line, which had been stationed 
there ever since the morning. At the Place de la Bastille they 
found the inhabitants of the Pauhourg St. Antoine assembled in 
considerable numbers, and in great agitation. The General 
spoke to several of them, and endeavoured to persuade them to 
continue quiet, b' shoeing them that they had nothing to gain by 
disturbing the public tranquillity. They answered that they had 
neither bread nor w'ork. Amongst the foremost on this occasion 
were many women and children. He gave them all the money lie 
had about him, and they cried, 4 Vive le RoiV These cries were, * 
however, mingled with those of ‘ Vive la Charter—‘A has lea 
Minis!res V # 

The General caused the Place to be cleared, to enable him to 
deploy'the troops. The crowd fell back into the adjoining streets. 
This movement of the people was effected half by persuasion, half 
by force ; the General distributing money, and the soldiers pushing 
back the people by degrees. A barricade had been raised at the 
end of the llue >St, Antoine: a detachment of infantry', which ap¬ 
proached 
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proachecl it, was received by a volley, which wounded one officer 
and several men. This firing served as a signal to the crowd, 
which had just evacuated the Place , to fire from all the corners 
of the neighbouring streets on the column, which at length 
returned the lire, and maintained its position without any con¬ 
siderable loss. It seems hard to imagine how, so exposed, aud 
so attacked from the windows, the troops were not exterminated; 
but the commanding officer adopted a simple and effective 
measure, which it is said the Trench had learned during the 
war in Spain :—he drew up his men in two lines, with their backs 
close to the houses on each side of the Itreet, so that each line 
commanded the houses of the opposite side, ( Disc Jours , p. Ifi.) 
This arrangement completely defeated the guerre lies f metres , as 
long as the troops were stationary, but could not be maintained 
when they were in march. Geneial de St. Chamans, therefore, see¬ 
ing that several barricades were forming in the.llue St. Antoine and 
the other streets, (through which, it must be recollected, he was 
ordered to return,) thought that his artillery could not fail to embar¬ 
rass him by the delays and difficulties of getting it over these impe¬ 
diments, and thus afford his adversaries all the peculiar advantages 
which street fighting gives to irregular assailants. Convinced, also, 
of the utter inutility of these kind of military promenades through 
these intricate quarters, he came to the resolution of returning to 
the Tuileries by the Southern Boulevards, and for this purpose lie 
crossed the river at the Pont d’Austerlitz, and brought back his 
column to its original position, with little loss. 

We must here notice one of the exaggerations so frequent in the 
popular accounts. Mr. Turnbull tells us that— 

‘ In consequence of three officers of rank having been killed in the 
ltue St. Antoine, in front of a certain house, a battery of twelve pounders 
and two twenty-foul* inch howitzers , were directed against it, aud that 
it was battered almost to ruins by balls and shells; and that one of the 
shells having fallen down the chimney, in^ the house No. 75, the in¬ 
habitants succeeded in extinguishing the fusee before it had exploded, 
and it was immediately suspended across the street at the height of the 
third-floor windows, where it still remains surmounted by a tricoloured 
flag, and bearing this inscription—“ Charles X. to his people." ’— 
Turnbull , pp. 97 and 234. 

Ndw, it is w r ell known, that M. de St. Chamans’ column, like 
all the Others, lmd but two guns w ith it—that it was purposely aud 
humanely determined to employ no howitzers in these contests— 
that no shell was, or could have been fired—and that the number of 
the house, the mode in which the shell entered, and all the other 
details so circumstantially given, are just as true as the celebrated 
incident of the School for Scandal — ( the ball struck against a 

little 
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little bronze Shakspeare that stood over the Cre-place, grazed out of 
the window at a right angle, and wounded the postman who was 
just coming to the door with a double letter from Northampton¬ 
shire !’ 

The third column, which was ordered to occupy the Marche 
des Iunocens, was received there by a pretty sharp tire, particu¬ 
larly from the windows, from which also stones, tiles, and even 
pieces of furniture were thrown, and wounded several men; but 
the tire of the troops soon silenced that of the people on the 
Marchd; and General Talon lost no time hr detaching the tirst bat¬ 
talion (according to Marmonl’s arrangement) to march up the 
Rue St. Denis, and back again; the General, with the other 
battalion, remaining stationary in the March6 des Iunocens, in¬ 
stead of inarching, as he had been ordered to do, down the Rue 
St. Denis to the Place du Ch&telet. lie thus varied from Mar- 
nionl’s orders, and, in the opinion of military men, did right; for 
what advantage was to be gained by marching his column backwards 
and forwards in these narrow and barricaded streets? He therefore 
very prudently resolved to defer his movement towards the Place du 
Cluitelct, till the first battalion should have returned from its pro¬ 
menade : that return, however, was found impracticable. The Rue 
do St. Denis was blocked up by numerous barricades. A Plan of 
Paris with the Barricades, since published, exhibits as many as 
thirty in this space. Though they appear to have been poorly 
defended, and to have hem everywhere surmounted by the troops — 
and, what is more surprising, by the guns—with little or no diffi¬ 
culty, their number and the lime taken in removing them retarded 
the march of the column, and exposed it to the fire and missiles from 
the houses on both sides of the way. Colonel Pleineselve, one of 
the best officers, and one of the most respectable men of the 
army, was wounded early in this absurd promenade, by a shot 
which passed through his thigh and killed his horse. Even after 
his wound lie continued to command the battalion ; and notwith¬ 
standing his sufferings, his coolness and the spirit of discipline 
Clever for a moment ’abandoned him. This incident delayed the 
march of the column so long, that the Colonel, on his arrival at 
the Porte St. Denis, finding that the barricades he had removed • 
had been soon rebuilt behind him by the ten thousand hands of the 
people, and seeing that the interior Boulevard at each side of 
him was blocked up in the same way, resolved (after waiting a 
considerable time at the Porte St. Denis for the chance of orders) 
to effect his return to the Tuileries of the Faubourg St. Denis, 
and the external Boulevard, which he accomplished with the 
loss of seven killed and about thirteen wounded, during this 
long and difficult march, which lasted for near eight hours , and in 
vol. xliv. no. Lxxxvn. b which, 
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which, if we are to believe the popular diagrams t he would have 
had to surmount near fifty barricades. During the halt nt the 
Porte St. Denis, some men who had occupied that elevated post 
all the morning were dislodged; and nothing can more strikingly 
show the folly of these promenades, than this fact—that although 
these men had fired on M. de St. Chamans* column, and killed 
one of the superior officers, that column had passed on without 
dislodging them. It is also a remarkable fact, and very expla¬ 
natory of the spirit in which the military acted, that these men 
suffered no kind of retaliation from the troops, who seem not even 
to have made them prisoners. It seems to have been at this time 
also, that an incident proved in the Prows, and very characte¬ 
ristic ol the gcuerous forbearance of the troops, must have 
taken place.—A shopkeeper near the Boulevard came from his 
house, and, taking deliberate aim, fired on one of the mounted 
officers who was at the head of the party ; lie-missed him and ran 
off, but, as soon as he had loaded his gun, returned, and again 
fired and again missed; upon which the officer rode up to him, 
and, instead ol cutting him down as might be expected, he said to 
him quietly, * Mow, my fiiend, von have shown that you are but 
a bad marksman, had) on not better stick to your shop?’ 

W hile this W'as going on at the head of the Hue St. Denis, the 
other column had remained in the March6 des Iimocens. At 
four o clock cartridges began to run short, although they had been 
carefully economized. The first battalion did not return: the 
General could not communicate with the Tuileries: barricades 


and crowds, growing every moment more formidable, particularly 
in point of armament , were closing him in on every side. His 
situation might become very critical. His aid-de-camp offered 
to carry information of these circumstances to the Marshal. In a 
moment he cut oft his moustaches, and putting on a jacket of one 
of the populace, set off for the Tuileries, where he arrived at the 
same moment that a similar message'was brought to the Marshal 
by a detachment of Cuirassiers from the Place de Grove; but the 
Marshal had no disposable foice but a battalion of Swiss. It was 
ordeicd to the Marche des Innoccus to relieve the column so cri- 
* tically situated there. 1 he Swiss officer who commanded this 
battalion missed his way, lost time, and increased all the difficulties, 
lie entered the Marche des Innoccus by the Point St. Kustache, 
after having wandered through the streets Montorgneil and St. 
Sauveur, which were in a quite opposite direction from that which 
lie ought naturally to have taken. It seems that this gentleman 
did not know his way to the Marche-—it was one of the Captains 
of the regiment who at last set him right. 

1 hese two battalions, being however at last united, marched by 
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the lower part of the Rue St. Denis to the Place chi Chatelet, 
and from thence along the Quays, to the Louvre, where they took 
a position. They met several barricades, which at first sight 
seemed to oppose great difficulties to the passage of the guns, but 
they easily surmounted them. 

' llitheito, in the progress of these three columns, we have seen 
nothing more than marches delayed by obstacles and harassed by 
skirmishes. The proceedings of the fourth column afford a more 
regular system of attack aud resistance ; and as they include the 
most remarkable events of the whole contest, and exhibited the 
greatest efforts both of the troops and the people, we shall give 
them at length in the words of M. de Ilermond. 

‘ We must now follow the fourth column of the Guards, which 
marched upon the Hotel de Ville. Proceeding along the Quays, it 
found at the Pont Neuf, Golotiel Perregaux, and two battalions of the 
lath Light Infantry. The General handed to the Coloiwl, Marshal 
Marmont’s order.? to support with his regiment the movements of the 
Guards, and to attach one of his battalions directly to them. The 
Guards, then, and one battalion of the 15th, crossed the Pont Neuf, 
and proceeded to the broad quay called Le MarcW aux Fleurs, which 
lies between the two bridges Pont au Change and Pont Notre Dame. 
The General soon deckled to approach the Place de Greve by the 
Pont Notre Dame, which crosses the river a few hundred yards to the 
westward, on the Plat e de Greve, but to make also a demonstration by 
the new Suspension-bridge which crosses directly to the Greve. Two 
platoons of the 15th were to remain on the Marche aux Fleurs, to 
observe that neighbourhood, while tire rest of the battalion was to sup¬ 
port the Guards. 

‘ While these arrangements were making, the mobs, which had since 
the morning beer*collecting in the Place de Greve and all the neigh¬ 
bourhood, advanced, in something like order, to occupy the Pont Notre 
Daine. They came on with drums in front, and headed by a 
few individuals who appeared to he their leaders. The two guns 
of the eolumu of Guards, which had been halted at the end of the 
bridge next the March & aux Fleurs, were now advanced to the 
centre of the bridge. At this moment a Staff-officer of the Guards 
advanced across the bridge to meet the insurgents; he pointed out to 
the leaders the position of the guns, and explained that they were • 
inarching to certain destruction, and he conjured them, in the name of 
humanity, to retire. The drums ceased to beat, and the crowd with¬ 
drew to the left and right, but they fired some shots, one of which 
killed an adjutant who had accompanied the Staff-officer, It was then 
that the guns fired one shot each, and the Quays de Gesvres and Pel¬ 
letier, at the north end of the bridge, were occupied by the Guards; 
the people skirmishing a little from the windows of the adjoining 
streets. 

* The detachment which crossed by the S ^pension-bridge ought 
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jiot to have come beyond the arch which supports that bridge, till the 
other party, crossing the Font Notre Damp, had reached the Place by 
the Quay Pelletier ; hut the impetuosity of the commanding officer 
hastened this movement, and for a short time exposed his detachment 
to the whole five of the Place , and the windows of the surrounding 
houses. At length, however, the Place was taken, and the people in 
the houses remained quiet. A firing was still kept up from the angles 
of the Rue du Mouton, which enters the Place from the northward, 
and in which there was a barricade, which, however, the troops car¬ 
ried. The guns were placed in battery on the Place , and pointed 
towards the Pont de la Cite, which leads over into the Rue St. Louis 
de l’lsle. It was indeed all that could lie done with them, for the 
height of the parapet wall of the Quay prevented their being directed 
to any other point. I must here observe, once for all, that the eight 
guns which were distributed, two and two, to the several columns, 
were nowhere of much use, and were everywhere a considerable 
embarrassment. We have heard a great deal of the grape and ean- 
nister shot ( mitraille ) supposed to have mowed down so many thousand 
insurgents ; but I repeat, with a full certainty of the truth of my asser¬ 
tion, that there were but four rounds of that kind of shot. 

‘ The position of the Guards on the Place was supported only by 
the 15th Light Infantry, which had been ordered to occupy the oppo¬ 
site quays and streets. The commanding officer of the Guards had 
reckoned upon this. When, however, several men were wounded 
by musketry from the south quays, and that a message had been sent 
to call the attention of the officer commanding the battalion to the 
fact, he answered that he would prevent it for the future ; but he did 
no Such thing. A second message produced nothing but a formal 
refusal of that officer to interfere. Very soon the Quay de la Cite 
was filled with insurgent sharpshooters, who, under the protection of 
the 15th, kept up a well-sustained fire on the Guards in the Place. 

‘ It was at this moment that the 50th regiment of the Line, which 
had thought proper to quit its position on the Boulevard, to return to 
its barrack, but finding it occupied by the insui'gents, arrived by the 
Quay de la Greve, preceded by forty cuirassiers.* 

‘ It was then certain, that the column which was expected from the 

* , This detachment (which had been ordered by M. de St. Chamaus to proceed to 
the Place de Greve, to announce that he was unable to come thither ami was pro¬ 
ceeding by the Pont d’Austcrlitz) had turned out of the Rue St. Auloine by the 
Church of St. Gervais, to avoid the narrow streets between that point and the Place 
de Greve. The Captain of the Cuirassiers detached his trumpeter to apprize the 
troops in.the Place of his movements, and to desire that a diversion might be made to 
facilitate his junction with them. This brave yotmg man devoted himself to almost 
certain death for tlxe safety of his comrades, but he fortunately succeeded in reaching 
the Hotel de Ville by the back streets, ovir numerous barricades, and through every 
kind of danger. A cliarge Was immediately ordered of twelve Lancers, and some 
light iufantry, through the arcade St. .lean under the left wing of the Hotel de Ville, 
and through the Rue St. Gervais, which called off the attention of the insurgents to 
these streets, while the detachment of Cuirassiers made its way down to the Quays, ami 
so to the Place de Grere, the 50th regiment following, hut taking no part m the fight. 

Boulevards 
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Boulevards and Porte St. Antoine would not arrive. The cartridges 
were almost expended. The General resolved to occupy the Hdtel 
de Ville itself; the cavalry and artillery were inarched into the stable- 
yard of the Hotel to protect them from the plunging fire which the 
insurgents kept up in perfect safety from the opposite side of the river. 
The 50th regiment was, at the earnest desire of its Colonel, M. do 
Maussion, placed in the interior court of the building. Jt was only 
under a promise of neutrality towards the Parisians that this officer 
had induced his men to follow him. , 

‘ At length the detachment of two hundred Swiss, which was sent 
from the Tuileries in consequence of a message before mentioned, 
relieved a part of the battalion of the Guards, which had now been 
five hours engaged with the insurgents, and which had about forty 
men hors de combat ; at this moment, the people mistaking this move¬ 
ment, which was ill-executed, endeavoured to make a simultaneous 
aud decisive attack from all points; but they were repulsed, and 
their barricades taken. The Swiss lost some men: they had been 
supported by the grenadiers and light infantry of the Guards. This 
light infantry now went to guard the Suspension-bridge (left open 
by the neutrality of the 15th, who should have guarded the other 
end), and there maintained themselves, though they had not a 
cartridge left, for three quarters of an hour, with most remarkable 
steadiness and courage. 

‘ Having determined to occupy the Hotel de Ville, it became ne¬ 
cessary to abandon the Place and its outposts, and limit the defence 
to the Hotel itself. The General caused all the apartments to bo 
opened which had windows on the Plate and surrounding streets, and 
they were occupied by sharpshooters of the Guards. They obtained 
cartridges from the regiment of the lane, and, when all was ready, the 
Swiss and grenadiers of the Guards were withdrawn from the Place . 
The barricade at the Rue du Mouton was confided to the light infantry 
of the Guards. * This movement was,like the former, mistaken by the 
insurgents for a retreat, arid they followed it up with another general 
attack; but the five from the windows of the building (now for the 
first time used for tlii^ purpose) defeated this attempt; and even the 
purlieus in the back sweets, in which the insurgents had been safe 
all day, became now, by the fire from the apartments, wholly unte¬ 
nable ; and the Parisians suffered considerably. Towards night, a 
non-commissioned officer, in disguise, arrived to announce that the 
second column from the Porte St. Antoine would not come to the 
Place de Greve (this was already known by means of the detachment 
of Cuirassiers), and that the troops in the Hotel de Ville were to 
make their retreat to the Tuileries how they could. 

* There was now nothing to be done but to execute this retreat in 
good order, which, however, was only rendered difficult by the num¬ 
ber of wounded, to the amount of between fifty and sixty, whom they 
would not abandon, and by the guns, which they would have to get 
over the barricades; this last difficulty, however, was found to be 
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comparatively light. The wounded were the real embarrassment; 
hut their comrades undertook to carry them. There was now only 
to fix the hour and the lino of the retreat. The best line seemed to bo 
that by which they had come. The Quay aux Fleurs is very wide. 
The Quay de l’Horloge is sheltered, during the greater part of its 
length, by the buildings of the Palais de Justice and the Conciergerie; 
and the houses are but thinly inhabited. 

‘ It is known that the Parisians never disarrange themselves as to 
hours. They had fought well all day; at eleven o’clock the moon 
would be down; the lamps were broken. People do not willingly 
remain idling in the dark when they have deeds of prowess to tell 
to admiring hearers at home ; it was therefore concluded that the way 
would be clear at midnight, and that hour was finally fixed on. 

‘ Ever since dusk the troops had no cartridges, but a few had been 
reserved, and were now appropriated to the advanced guard of the 
retreat. When night-came, the persons who had occupied the houses 
all round for the purpose of firing on the troops, arid who were not 
inhabitants, began to steal away. They were' seen very plainly 
by the guards, but there was no desire to internet them, nor to 
disturb the inhabitants, who then began returning to their own 
homes. 

‘ The wine-sellers, who had any wine left, and particularly one at 
the corner of the Place and the Hue du Mouton, sold some to the 
soldiers ; and drove a profitable trade. A few bottles, very much 
diluted with water, were of great use to the men and the wounded. 
It was the only food or refreshment they had tasted the whole day. 

‘ At midnight, as had been agreed upon, the troops quitted the 
HfUtel de Ville. The detachment of light infantry, which preceded it 
by a few paces, ran forward to secure a barricade which blocked the. 
Quay Pelletier ; and some paving-stones were rolled down to enable 
the artillery to pass. The noise of this operation attracted a few 
chance shots from the opposite side of the river, hue they hurt no 
one. They found the 16th Light Infantry at the l’alais de Justice and 
on the Pont Neuf. 

‘ It must bo owned that the Guards, who bad been fighting for 
twelve hours at the HAtel de Ville, were astonished to find this regi¬ 
ment stilt in this position 1 It is easy enough, in a civil war, to un¬ 
derstand how people come to take an opposite side from one’s own ; 
but it was difficult to comprehend the patient neutrality which re¬ 
mained indifferent to both parties, or the wary prudence which 
waited to see which it might he most advantageous to join.’ — p. 
32— 42 . 

This is' a long extract, but we are anxious that our readers 
should see a full and authentic account of that portion of the con¬ 
test which was, no doubt, the sharpest, and which, therefore, has 
been the subject of the grossest exaggeration. And we may de¬ 
pend the more on the strict accuracy of this account, for the 
writer was attached to this column, and was himself, we are in¬ 
formed, 
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formed, the Staff-officer who advanced on the bridge to parley 
with the people. Hear what Mr. Turnbull says :— 

4 In the course of Wednesday, the HA tel do Villc, as a position of 
considerable importance, was the object of many bloody engage¬ 
ments : it was taken and retaken, perhaps ten or twelve different 
times, by the National Guard and the citizens on the one hand, and 
the regular troops on the other ; and as the resistance was as obsti¬ 
nate as the attack was courageous, the struggle was necessarily at¬ 
tended with a dreadful slaughter. Such heroism was at last crowned 
with complete success. Tired out and disheartened by the constant 
renewal of the masses opposed to them, the royalist forces were finally 
forced to evacuate this dangerous post, and there also floated the vic¬ 
torious colours of the nation.’—-p. 130. 

Now, it is indisputable that this edifice was not taken and re¬ 
taken, iu the sense in which the words are here used, even once 
during the whole day. In the forenoon and before the arrival of 
the troops, the people forced their way into the Hotel for the 
purpose of hoisting the tricoloured fiag there, and ringing the 
tocsin ; but they never occupied it as a military post. When the 
troops arrived on the Place de Greve, the edjtice appears to have 
been descried ; and when they resolved to occupy it, they found 
no opposition—it was empty. They remained in it till the con¬ 
test was entirely over; the assailants had all retired. About mid¬ 
night the troops also retired, and left- the Hotel de Ville again 
empty, and so it remained till the next morning, when it was taken 
quiet possession of by the people. These tacts are proved, not 
merely by M. de Bcrmoud, but by the evidence of M. de Chabrol, 
(who himself resided in the Hotel, as lhefet de la Seine,) and 
other indisputable witnesses in the Proves. Hut Mr. Turnbull’s 
authoiities aie modest and authentic compared to those quoted by 
Mr. Hone:— 

4 M. Oollanl, one of the combatants on this day, residing on the 
Rue Mortelleric at the corner of the Place do Greve, relates that 
—“ about one o’clock in the afternoon a party of the Royal Guards 
and of Swiss, to the number of nearly eight hundred men, debouching 
by the Quay, appeared on the Place de Greve. A brisk fire com¬ 
menced, but the National Guards, not being in sufficient strength, 
were obliged to give ground, and to suffer the Royal Guards to taker 
possession of their post/ The Royal Guards had scarcely made them¬ 
selves masters of the Hotel de Ville , when they were assailed on all 
sides with a shower of bulltts from the windows of the houses on the 
Place de Greve, and in the street abutting on the quay'. The Royal 
Guards resisted vigorously, and killed many more iu number than 
were killed of thems.-lves. But still they were dislodged, and directed 
a murderous retreat along the quay, their firing by files and by .platoons 
succeeding each other with astonishing rapidity. They were soon 

joined • 
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joined by fresh troops of the Royal Guard and of Swiss, including 
one hundred cuirassiers of the Guard, and four pieces of artillery, each 
of them escorted by a dozen artillerymen on horseback. With this 
terrible reinforcement they again advanced on the 116tel de Ville, and 
a frightful firing began on all sides. The artillery debouching from 
the Quay, and charged with canister shot, swept the Place de Greve 
in a terrific manner. Mountains of dead bodies covered that immense 
place. They succeeded in driving the citizens into the Rues de Ma- 
troit and du Mouton, and entered for the second time that day into 
their position at the H6tel de Ville. But their possession of it did not 
continue long ; for they were soon again attacked with a perseverance 
and courage truly sublime and almost irresistible. Their artillery, 
ranged before the Prefecture of the Seine and the Hotel de Ville, 
threatened death to thousands. The repeated charges of the cuiras¬ 
siers were violent, but the citizens did not give way. Immoveable in 
their position, they expected and received death, with cries of * 1 tee 
la Liberia!—Vive la Chartc ! ’ Their heroic and generous efforts 
proved fatal to many. The heaps of dead bodies showed the diminu¬ 
tion in the numbers of the people. They would, perhaps, have been 
defeated, had it not been for one of those little accidents which some¬ 
times occur in such circumstances, and which decided the victory in 
their favour. A young man, bearing in Iris hand a tricoloured flag, 
advanced under a shower of bullets upon the Suspension bridge, which 
joins the Greve to the quay of the city, and, mounting to the facade of 
the pillar on the side of the Greve, he there planted the national 
colours. The sight of the flag of liberty reanimated the courage of 
the brave French. They returned to the charge with new ardour ; 
but unfortunately, at the first fire of the Guards, the brave young 
man was struck by one of their bullets. He rolled down to the foot, of 
the ladder which he had so bravely mounted, and his lifeless body fell 
into the Seine. It was then that in their rage and courage, forgetting 
everything but the disaster of their brave brother, the besiegers rushed 
on the assassins, got possession of their artillery, and discharged it 
against them. From that time the victory was not doubtful. The 
cause of liberty had triumphed, but it cost the country much noble 
blood —twelve hundred having been either killed or wounded, of those 
who had generously taken arms for the defence of their liberties and 
of their country. * Grand and noble victory ! ’ thy country hath paid 
clearly for thee. Let us hope that the liberty which thou hast acquired for 
•us will not again be taken from us. Let us hope that no sacrilegious 
tyrant will again lay his impious hands upon our institutions. The 
soldiers of the ci-devant king lost on that murderous day about six 
hundred! men, four pieces of artillery, and forty horses' * ’— Hone, p. 29. 

We need not point out to our readers the extravagant falsehoods 
of all this bravado, but it will be amusing to follow a little further 
the glorious incident of the * brave joung man’ on the Suspension 
Bridge. Mr. Turnbull, like many of his Parisian authorities, 
gives the following account of it:— 

‘ The 
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* The contest for the passage of this bridge produced anothfel r JN|if 
of courage not less worthy of notice and admiration. It 
cost so many lives, that the proposal for a fresh attempt upon it met 
with some symptoms of hesitation. “ Follow me!” .said a young 
man, addressing his companions, while he advanced on the bridge, 

“ and if J fall, remember that my name is Arcole !” With this the 
youthful hero marched straight upon the enemy, and fell at their first 
volley. But the example was given, the blood of a martyr in the 
cause of liberty was not unfruitful, and the victorious column advanced 
on the Place de Greve, amidst tremendous shouts of “ I ire la C/tarlc /” 
and “ (Hour a (V Arcole F* His dying wish was executed on the 
instant, the bridge received the name of him to whose self-devotion 
its conquest was due, and a few minutes afterwards the national flag 
was flying over the belfry of the town-hall.’—pp. 132, 133. 

And bj tin* name of Le Font (VArcole the bridge is now distin¬ 
guished by e\ery voice and on every map! Wry well; but, after 
all, what must be the leader’s surprise to learn that there never tons 
such a person as n’Aitt olj:, the hero of the piece. In most ac¬ 
counts of iluonapaile’s tiist Italian campaign, it is said that, in order 
to oveiconic au obstinate resistance made by the Austrians to the 
passage of a bridge over the Adige, mar the tbwn of Areola , he him¬ 
self seized a standard, and rushed upon the bridge. JNow, a day or 
two after the late ievolution, when the imperial names were resided 
in P.uis, and the Pouts dc Jena and d’Austeilitz had levelled to 
thcii oi iginal denominations, it occurred to some one to denomi¬ 
nate the new Suspension bridge, which had not }et had a name, 
by that of the Font d'Arcole; and so blind, as well as soignoiant, 
is popular vanity, that the name of a place was confounded with 
the name of a man. Buonapaite’s achievement was wholly 
foi gotten, and the glory transferred to a phantom—one Monsieur 
<l' Unde! * 

The u*treat of this column back to the Tuilerics ended the 
second rf the glorious dajs, and left the paities in precisely the 
same local posit! m they had occupied in the morning. All tin* 
military advantages had been with the troops, but all the moral 
impichsious weie in favour of the people. Pour columns had 
matched out in the morning, and when, after twelve houis of haul 
lighting, exhausted by labour and absolute starvation, they were 
seen coming back, under the shelter of the night, to the place w hence 
they had depaited, no one could believe that they had been acting 
by a picconceited plan, or could look on them m any Other light 
than as the dishcai toned and scattered remains of a routed auny ; 
yet at this time, the killed, wounded, and missing, ot all lauks, 
of all the tioops, did not exceed three handled. 

Ami here it is to be observed that, up to the evening of the ‘28th, 
the upper classes seemed to take little pait in the affair. About 

that 
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th^f time some students of the schools of law and medicine began 
to themselves on the quays, and tired a few of the last shots 
which were directed across the river on the Place de Grevc ; but 
although we read in the popular accounts, of cannon bravely taken, 
and afterwards skilfully directed, by some of the Polytechnic 
school, as early as the middle of the 28th, such stories arc all 
false. Not a gun was taken during the whole operations in 
Paris, and none of the Polytechnic students were able, however 
willing they doubtless were, to escape from the school before the 
morning of the 2(jth. 

The troops, or at least many of them, bivouacked that night 
on the ground they occupied. There hail been no issue of any 
kind of provisions since the morning of the 27lh, and they were 
still equally destitute. Masters of all the avenues to Paris, the 
government and the marshal permitted the town to be supplied 
with its usual abundance, while, by a neglect and imbecility which 
exceed even all the rest of their errors, they w'ould not, or could 
not, supply a morsel of bread for the starving troops, 

in the course of the evening and night arrived from Versailles, 
Kucl, ami other quarters, about J 700 guards, French and Swiss. 
Why these battalions (they were none of them more than a dozen 
miles distant) had not been inarched in on the 2(ith, or even the 
27lh is as extraordinary as all the rest. This tardy reinforcement, 
however, did little more than carry the force of the garrison to 
what it had been in the morning, and supply the killed, wounded, 
and missing, who were calculated at .'JOO, and the guards of the 
different posts which had been so inconsiderately scattered through¬ 
out the town, before the troops had left their barracks, and which 
had been all seized, disarmed, and dispersed. 

On the morning of the 2{)tli, the guards exhibited a force of 

Eleven battalions of infantry ...... 3000 men. 

Thirteen squadrons of cavalry.1300 


* 1-300 

The four legiments of the line still kept together in a species 
of armed neutrality, which had no other effect than to deceive 
and distract the. Guards, and to encourage and protect the 
people. Marmont, however, assigned them places in the general 
disposition of his forces. That disposition was changed fre¬ 
quently irt the morning of the 2yth, and great vacillation and con¬ 
fusion appear to have prevailed even under Marmont’s own eyes, 
but the following seems to have been his dclinitive arrangement: 

The Ecole, Militaird, on the south hank of the river, was occupied 
by a battalion of the guards ; 
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The Palais Bourbon, the Pont Louis XVI., and the PI arc Louis XV. 

by the 15th light infantry of the Line, 

Two battalions of guards were also stationed in the Place Louis XV., 
and drawn up fronting the Champs Elysees, with their backs to 
Paris. 

The 5th and 53d of the Line were in the Place Vcndomc. 

The line Roy ale, and the adjoining part of the Rue St.'llonore, and 
the neighbourhood of the Church de la Madeleine, were occupied by 
two battalions of guards. 

One battalion of guards was in the Tuileries gardens, on the side 
next the Rue do Rivoli. 

One battalion of Swiss Guards was posted in front of the Tuileries, 
near the arch du Carousel. 

Another of Swiss was in the internal court of the Louvre, acting- as 
a reserve. 

A third in the interior of the Louvre, lined the colonnade and the 
windows of that building. 

Two battalions of guards occupied the Bank and Palais Royal which 
adjoin, and some houses in the Rue St. Honor?, particularly that 
which forms the corner of the Rue de Rohan. 

The cavalry was chiefly in the Champs Elysees, but by one of 
those blunders which seem, like a fatality, to have attend'd all that 
Mannont did, two squadrons of lancers were placed w ithin the 
iron railings of the immediate court of the Tuileries, where it 
never could act, for this court has but one entrance, (the arch 
du Carousel,) and only one issue behind,—namely, the great ves¬ 
tibule of the palace itself, which is commonly used only as a foot 
passage into the garden. 

Notwithstanding this, and some other blunders, the positions 
of die Tuileries and the Louvre were impregnable; ‘ such was,’ 
says M.de Berfhond, ‘ the opinion of General Exctimam, who 
came at eleven o’clock to offer Marshal Marmont his services on 
the I loyalist side. Such also was that of a foreign Prince,’ (it 
is said Prince Pa il of Wirlemberg is meant,) ‘ who had seen a 
great deal of service, ifhd who took the same step.’ M. de Bor- 
niond, when he quotes the opinions of these gentlemen (whose 
politics were decidedly popular) as a proof of the tenability of 
the position, might also have adduced it as a proof that the • 
Royalist cause was still by no means lost in public opinion. 

At half-past eleven, some liegoeiation look place between the 
leaders of the people and the officer of the Line who coirflnandod 
in die Palais Bourbon; in consequence of which lie promised 
to stand neuter, and, accordingly, withdrew his men into the 
garden of the Prince de Cond6. Barricades were immediately 
raised by the people in all that neighbourhood. Insurgent sharp¬ 
shooters placed themselves in the portico of the Chamber of 

Deputies, 
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.Deputies, and behind the balustrades of the roof of the Piince dc 
Conde’s residence, and opened a sharp fire on the troops in the 
Place Louis XV. The 15th light infantry soon retreated out of 
the iiie into the alleys of the Champs Ely sees. This fire was not 
serious, but it was nevertheless thought proper to clear the Palais 
Bourbon of these assailants, and a platoon of light infantry of the 
Guards was sent to do so. It crossed the bridge, entered the Rue 
do Ijottrgogne, cleared all the barricades, and took possession of the 
Palace, the people who had occupied it escaping through various 
issues ; the detachment, having had but two men wounded, esta¬ 
blished itself in the interior court of the palace—and then; it was 
that the captain who commanded it learned that there was a 
regiment of the line in the garden. 

This incident is of little importance in itself, but is veiy re¬ 
markable as showing the spirit which really animated ihe Guards, 
the Line, and the people respectively, when t a small detachment 
of about thirty meu thus attacked and dislodged from a strong 
position what may be called the whole left wing of the Parisian 
army. 

About this time, the 5th and 53d of the Line, stationed in 
the Place Vendome, took off their bayonets, and shouldering 
their muskets with the butts in the air, finally sided with tin: 
people. M..de Wall, the General who commanded them, dis¬ 
appeared during this operation; but the Marshal was apprized 
in good time of the event. He directed that a battalion should 
proceed to block up the Rue Casliglione, left open by the de¬ 
fection of these two regiments ; blit by an inconceivable aber¬ 
ration of mind, instead of bringing up one of the two battalions 
ol Guards which were standing in the Rue Royale, doing nothing, 
he sent all the way to the Louvre for one of the battalions ol 
Swiss stationed there. We beg our readers to note this. 

The Marshal, thus at last convinced that no dependence was to 
be placed on the Line, thought pioper to propose a suspension 
of arms. This proposition was made to the people from all points, 
by officers of the staff, and by commissioners of police, anil the 
firing ceased in the neighbourhood of the Tuileries and the Palais 

.Roval. Xo doubt this armistice would have soon extended itself 

•> 

to the light and left—for all parties were heartily sick of the con¬ 
test and dubious of its results—-when-an accident occurred, which 
though trivial ill its own nature, altered in a moment the whole 
face of affairs, the fate of the French monarchy, and perhaps the 
destinies of the world. We shall state it in M. de Bermond’s own 
W ords:— 

‘ But let us return to the Louvre, where the final and fatal scene of 
this drama is most unexpectedly about to be performed. 

' \ : ' ‘The 
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4 The Marshal, as we have just stated, had sent for one of the two 
battalions of Swiss which happened to he under the orders of the 
same officer who had so strangely lost his way in proceeding to tho 
March?; des lnnocens, the day before. That officer, on this requi¬ 
sition, determined to send to the Marshal precisely that one of his 
two battalions which defended the whole position, by occupying the 
colonnade and galleries of the Louvre. With the other battalion he 
remained quietly in the interior court below. 

‘ When the Parisians observed that the firing from the colonnade 
and windows of the Louvre had ceased, whether it was that the pro¬ 
position for the suspension of arms had not yet reached them, (which 1 
believe, though 1 cannot assert it,) or whether they thought the 
opportunity of breaking the truce too advantageous to be lost, they 
approached the edifice, and, finding no opposition, got into the gar¬ 
den, which is in front of the Louvre ; findings till no opposition, they 
got in at the lower windows and doors, and took possession of the 
whole interior of the edifice. They first occupied the windows which 
looked into the inner court, and fired on the battalion below. Others 
ran along the great picture gallery, filling every window, and firing 
on the troops in the Place du Carousel. 

‘ The recent news of the desertion of the JJme, and this sudden 
appearance of the insurgents over their heads along the whole of that 
vast line, and perhaps , also, some recollections of the famous 10 lh 
August , disordered the imaginations of the Swiss. Having at¬ 
tempted in vain to recall the Parisians to the armistice, they left 
the Louvre, and left it with precipitation and in disorder. When 
they arrived at the Carousel, they found there their third battalion, 
in presence of the Parisians who wore posted all round-, but still 
observing, on botli sides, the suspension of arms. The retreating 
battalion was hotly pursued by the fire of the Parisians; and those 
who occupied the windows of the picture gallery opened their fire 
on the Swiss, atid the two squadrons of Lancers, which were, as I 
have before described, cooped up in the railed inclosure of the Tuilc- 
ries. Tbjs example instigated the Parisians, on the other side, to 
break the armistice, and they also recommenced firing on the whole 
body of troops in the Carousel. 

‘ There are often in war moments like tins, in which a danger, com¬ 
paratively small, may produce the total rout of an army : an able or 
determined man, on such occasions, stops the disorder by a sea¬ 
sonable command, or remedies it by a sudden manoeuvre. We had 
no such man at that moment: the Swiss rushed at the Arch—they 
squeezed through irregularly, and precipitated themselves on the 
Lancers, who were drawn up in front of the only issue* from this 
railed space, namely, the entrance-vestibule between the court and 
the garden of the Tuileries, The Lancers blocking up this passage, 
the Swiss were of necessity obliged to rally a little ; but at last they 
got through both these defiles (the arch and the vestibule), in the 
greatest disorder, A couple of platoons, properly commanded, 

would 
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would have sufficed to stop this singular movement, and would also 
have cheeked the Parisians, who were, on this point, neither in force 
nor order. The loss of the Swiss in this row (I know not how Letter 
to denominate such a scene), was only three or four killed and 
wounded. 

‘ The reader will recollect that the head.quarters were at this 
arch; and, of course, the Marshal, who really could not have ex¬ 
pected any such event, was surprised and obliged to retire preci¬ 
pitately, leaving, it is said, 120,000 francs (about 5000/.) in bags 
behind him. He retreated by the Rue de Rivoli, and made his way 
round into the garden of the Tuileries. Two cannon-shot, fired from 
the terrace next the river, checked the Parisians who were fol¬ 
lowing the Swiss ; and these battalions formed again in the garden ; 
which, however, the Marshal now ordered all the troops to evacuate, 
and to retire upon St. Cloud.’—pp. 60—63. 

This was the death-blow to the cause of the existing government. 
Had it not been for this extraordinary accident it seems highly 
probable that Charles X., or at least the Dauphin, would have 
continued on the throne,—the obnoxious Ordonnanccs bad been 
already revoked,—anew ministry bad been nominated,—-all parties 
were willing to put an end to the civil war, and to transfer the dis¬ 
cussion to the parliamentary arena. The temper of the Chambers 
was originally so bad, and must have been so much inflamed by 
these lamentable contests, that perhaps the final and essential result 
of the discussions there might have been little different from what 
has taken place ; but the change of dynasty would probably ha\o 
been avoided, and the terrible example of a popular tumult produc¬ 
ing such important, such permanent, and such extended changes 
in the state of European society, would have been avoided. 

Marrnont, in a letter which lie lias published, and verbally do¬ 
ling his short stay in England, attributed this misfortune to a 
panic among llic Swiss. Xo doubt there w ; as a panic at last, 
when the troops in the Carousel saw the windows of the galleries 
above filled with their enemies, and when they found that there 
was hut one issue,—the vestibule of the palace,—through which 
alone horse, foot, and artillery were to escape : but at fust there 
was no panic whatsoever ; the first battalion of Swiss left the 
"Louvre in obedience to command, and the others were on the 
Carousel in perfect order and security, when the sudden appari¬ 
tion of the Parisians above, and the revival of the firing all around 
them, surprised them, as it did all the other troops—aye, and 
Marshal Marmont himself—into what soon became a panic. 

M. de Eermond, whose moderation and impartiality are every¬ 
where lcmarkable, charges Marmont with only a share of this 
he Use, —that of sending for a battalion of Swiss from the Louvre, 
which, as the key of his whole position, ought not to have been 

j weakened; 
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weakened; but the withdrawing of the battalion, which was ac¬ 
tually engaged with the people from the colonnade and windows, 
instead of either of the other two who were in reserve below, he 
seems to attribute to the blunder of the Swiss officer in command 
at the Louvre. Others, however, charge the whole error upon 
.Marmont. 

Colonel the Count de Salis, who commanded the three batta¬ 
lions of Swiss, has published, in reply to Marmoul’s accusation of 
a panic, a letter, in which he says, 

‘ About nine o’clock the Duke of Ragusa sent me an order, by his 
aide-de-camp, to evacuate the apartments of the Louvre, which J did 
as soon as possible. To my representation, that the building would 
then be defenceless, and that oven the battalion in the court might he 
attacked, the Duke sent me word that there was a truce, and that l 
was to cease firing. I then proceeded to obey my orders,’ &c .—Vi r 
Jours, p. 49. 

I le adds, 1 that the post was impregnable as long as he chose to 
maintain itand he reminds the marshal, 1 that he (Count de 
Salis) himself marching on foot, the last man of the regiment, 
made this report to the marshal: and that it Was not till after this 
(when the lire from the windows of the picture gallery obliged the 
cavalry to attempt to retreat through the vestibule into the garden) 
that any confusion whatsoever occurred I)ix Jours, p. 50 ; but 
we must, in justice to Marmont, observe, that the Count admits 
that he began to effect the evacuation before he made his repre¬ 
sentation, and that Marmout’s answer was—not to evacuate, but 
—to cease filing; and on the whole, we think it probable, that 
in this instance, as in every other which we have examined, M. de 
Dcrmond is right, and that it was by a mistake of the marshal's 
orders that ihe Louvre was abandoned. 


Wo have not space to amuse our readers with the rhodomon- 
tades with which the popular writers have described,—the storm¬ 
ing ef the Louvre, the surrender at discretion of the Swiss 
garrison, and, after a*considerable interval, the storming of the 
Tailcries by three separate columns, who effected breaches almost 


at the same moment, (Turnbull, pp. 174 and 185,) ami the 
double capture and recapture of the latter edifice after (he most. 
obstinate fighting (Hone, p. 59). We have seen that there was 
no storm, no surrender , no breach, no obstinate fighting, no recap¬ 
ture, and that the few shots lired iu the whole of this aiiiiir were 
by the people and not at them. Indeed, both the officers of the 
Guard state, that the pursuit on the part of the people was unex¬ 
pectedly slack. Some of the accounts talk of a capitulation by 
which the Tuileries were surrendered: this is as false as all the 


rest; the Tuileries were taken possession of by the people without 
resistance or demur. All 
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All hope was now gone. Paris was evacuated, and the royal 
troops, over whom no military advantage had been obtained during 
the whole three days, and who, within five minutes of the catas¬ 
trophe, were in what Buonaparte had pronounced, and proved 
to be, an ‘impregnable position’—were hurried, by the orders of 
their general, towards St Cloud, with all the characteristics of 
an utter defeat. 

This final retreat was so rapid* that the battalion in the Palais 
Royal, and the parties who occupied the houses in the Hue St. 
Honore, were forgotten, as w'ere also a depot of Swiss in the 
barracks of the Rue de Babylone. The battalion from the Palais 
Royal made good its retreat with little or no loss, but the parties 
in the houses were surrounded, taken, and massacred. Most 
of the popular accounts omit all notice of the massacre, and 
those who mention it think to attenuate the horror by calling the 
victims Swiss. Such an apology is as diabolical as the original 
crime, and is, moreover, false. 

The affair of the Barrack of Babylon, as it is called, deserves 
a little more detail, as in all the popular accounts it is represented 
as the most heroic achievement of the three glorious days ; natu¬ 
rally enough—for it was the only contested point of which the 
people succeeded in possessing themselves by force; and the 
attack was mainly organized and led by the celebrated students of 
law and medicine, most of whom inhabit that remote part of the 
town adjoining the Rue de Babylone. In the evening of the 
28th, it seems to have occurred to some of these young men dial 
it was a reproach to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood that this 
barrack should he almost the only one in the whole city not in pos¬ 
session of the people j and they passed the uiglit in providing 
arms and ammunition, and in making other preparations for 
an attack next morning. On the 2i)lh, the people assembled in 
the Place d’Odeon, and other open spaces, to the amount of many 
thousands (‘ plusieurs milliers/—. Evenemens de Paris, p. 108) • and 
thence marched, by different routes, in organized columns, and 
under choice leaders, to the attack of this post. The resistance 
was obstinate. ‘ The Sw'iss, driven to desperation, and expecting 
no quarter, hung out a Mad flag ’ (Turnbull , p. 120) ; but what 
could withstand the ardour that animated the pursuers'? ‘ the 
barrack was taken and retaken three several times; and the gar¬ 
rison, consisting of three hundred men, were all either killed, 
wounded, or in&de prisoners, except a few who escaped over the 
wall; two pieces of cannon were also taken/ ( Postscript to Military 
Events, p. 1JQ.) Nor were there wanting individual instances to 
give a romantic interest to the general success. 

‘ The 
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1 The barrack of Babylone was taken and retaken several times by 
the inhabitants of the quarter St. Germain. In the front rank of the 
assailants, a young man distinguished himself by his heroic intrepidity. 
After the victory, exhausted by his efforts, he falls on the ground— 
his comrades run to assist him—it was a woman!’— Evenemens dc 
Parts , p. 83. 

The latter part of this anecdote is not very credible, but all 
the rest—black flag — 300 men — prisoners—cannon—is no¬ 
toriously false. The facts were simply as follow :—When the 
Swiss regiment left its barrack on the morning of Tuesday, 
about sixty recruits (too young and undisciplined for such ser¬ 
vice; as was expected) were left to guard the barrack under 
the command of a brave old major, Dufay. A few other 
men who bad been detached as sentinels bad returned to the 
barracks, but the wholp number of the garrison was under 100. 
On the 09th, the people attacked the barracks in great num¬ 
bers, with great perseverance, and with a good deal of order, 
but without the slightest success ; they then offered terms to the 
Sw iss, but in vain ; and at last they resolved to set fire to the 
building, as the only means of expelling the garrison. The com¬ 
bustibles piled up against the gate were already in a blaze, when 
the brave Dufay sallied forth at the head of his little party ; and, 
though he himself, and many of his men, perished, the majority of 
the detachment fought their way, in good order, through the ‘ many 
thousands ’ who filled all the neighbourhood, and finally joined 
their regiment at St. Cloud. This version of the story is not only 
given by M. de Bermoud, but is confirmed by the report of M. 
Caron, a young artist, who was one of the leaders of thje assail¬ 
ants ; and who, though he is .sufficiently diffuse in praise of the 
bravery of his party, does not venture to rate the garrison at * 300 
men,’ nor to pretend to have 1 taken the place by assault,’ nor to 
have ‘ made prisoners of all that did not escape over the wall!’ On 
the conti ary, lie says, that the Swiss made their retreat iii f tolerable’ 
order-—and with degree of success, which they would not have 
had if his advice had been allowed. Here are bis own words:— 

1 At length the idea was started of setting the barrack on fire, and it 
was scarcely conceived before it was put into execution. The straw 
intended for the wounded was saturated with turpentine, and placed' 
in front of the principal entrance. To this a match was applied, 
under a shower of bullets, by a lad of eighteen. 

* The plan was completely successful. The dread of being burnt 
alive induced the Swiss to take to flight, which they did in tolerable 
order, although running at their utmost speed, and occasionally 
turning to fire upon their pursuers; but such was the order with 
which they were followed, that many of them fell under the fire of 
our brave companions in arms. If the advice had been„taken which I 
offered before engaging with the enemy, we should not have missed 
vol. xliv. no. lxxxvii. 3 one 
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one of them. A few hundred men placed in ambush at the corner of the 
boulevard would have taken them in flank, and by means of these fresh 
troops the victory would have been complete/— TiirnbuU , pp. 125, 127. 

We shall here take leave of the troops : the marches and halts to 
aild at St. Cloud, Versailles, and Rambouillet, were all embarrassed 
by the same confusion, negligence, and want of civil or military 
foresight which had stained the preceding conduct of those, in 
command; but they could have no effect on the great question, 
which had been already decided within the walls of Paris by 
the events of the 29th; 

Was Marmont a traitor? Such appears to have been the 
first suspicion in every mind; but we have no difficulty in 
agreeing with M. do Bermolid and his brother officer, Lieutenant 

A. S-; that error of judgment,—confusion of ideas,—the dread 

of responsibility,—a complete ignoradee ttf the state of the case 
which he was to manage, and perhaps a little (not discreditable) 
lukewarmness in what he thought the cause of the ministers, 
w ere the niotives of his conduct—but not treachery / The neglect 
of providihg for the subsistence of the troops, and the apathy in 
which Tuesday night was spent, seem to us the most suspicions 
parts of his conduct, yet they probably arose from his not seeing 
early enough the true character of the insurrection. The pro¬ 
menades of the 28 th, however injudicious and perilous tliej 
now sceni, might have beeil successful if the troops of the Line 
had acted as well as the Guards: it is not quite safe to blame 
Marmont for the failure of such a movement, when we see that 
Half the force, upon which lie had calculated, failed him. Un¬ 
questionably, even with all these errors and accidents, the main 
cause of ilie ultimate success of the people, was the leniency with 
which they were treated. Such leniency was most laudable ; but 
when wo hear and read so much of the 1 ferocious cruelty ’ of 
Charles X., his ministers, liis generals, and his troops, it is only 
fair to express our opinion that had there been,—not ‘ ferocious 
cruelty,' but—even a steady and eaily resolution to put down the 
insurrection by the exercise of the force which was at hand, the 
result would have beeft widely different. 

The view which we have thus presented of the actual conflict will 
doubtless surprise those persons who have read the 1 bulletins of 
the people / without recollecting that they are, ns JV1. de llcrmonri 
shrewdly intimates, made up pi city much in the same spirit as the 
‘ bulletins of the Emperor ,’ of mendacious memory. The details of 
that officer's statements, on which we have laid so much stress, 
have been confirmed, in a very remarkable manner, by the e\i- 
dence before the Chamber of Peers, and it is now incontestable 
that the conflict, though illustrated by much individual cou¬ 
rage, and attended by a lamentable waste of human life, was, 

by 
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by no means, either so hot or so bloody as the conquerors, 
in all the warmth of irfdividnal and national vanity, have repre¬ 
sented it. All the popular accounts tecin with 1 murderous car¬ 
nage,' * pitched battles/ ‘ mountains of dead/ and such like 
phrases, which would have been almost too strong for the battle of 
Borodino : but let us measure the conflicts by their results. The 
whole of the royal forces collected in Paris, first and last, were 
about 12,000 men ; bf these, about GOOO never engaged at all, and 
if they lost a man it was but by accident. The 6()00 Pl each and 
Swiss guards and gendarmerie, who were engaged for three suc¬ 
cessive days, and in a kind of warfare of all others affording their 
assailants the most favourable opportunities, lost, in killed and 
wounded, under 400 men, of whom about one-fifth, or 80, were killed 
or died of their wounds. On the part of the people, the loss— 
deplorably great—was infinitely less than has been supposed. 
The first \ague statements carried the numbers of the killed and 
wounded to an immense amount; but the returns from the different 
hospitals soon checked these exaggerations as to the wounded, 
and the postscript to the * Military Events’ calculates the 
number from such data as were then before the public at 
about 1400. Since that publication, the subject has been 
more accurately examined by a M. Mfeniere, in ‘ A History of 
the IIotcl-Dieu during the late Revolution/ and he corro¬ 
borates very remarkably the former calculation, by giving the 
number of wOunded at 1337 serious cases, adding about 400 
slight ones, such as did not confine the parties, or prevent their 
immediate return to the fight. He calculates also, that about 200 
may have been attended in private houses, of which no precise 
account has becu a taken. In all, the extreme number of wounded 
cannot be carried higher than 2000. As to the deaths , we read in 
the first popular accounts of several ‘ wide and deep graves, made 
in various pints of the town’—* of sable barks with black flags, 
which convened hundreds of dead down the Seine/ ike. ; and 
when the comparatively small numbers of ivounded began to be 
known, some of the popular writers—(wishing to keep up the 
exaggerated numbers of the killed, with a view of increasing the 
exasperation against the late government, and of enhancing 
the glory of the victory)—ventured to assert that in these 
affairs the numbers of killed doubled or trebled that pf the 
wounded —such, said they, was 1 the heroism of the people— 
such the ferocity of the troops !* This absurdity, however, 
was soon abandoned, and common sense proves, and humanity 
rejoices to be convinced, that something like the usual proportion 
between the killed and wounded in other conflicts may be cal¬ 
culated on in this. M. Meniere’s accounts give the number 
of killed as about 430, but bis guesses would carry it higher; 
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* 125 bodies,’ he says, * were exposed at the Morgue, and 304 of the 
wounded died at the hospitalsand some bodies were certainly 
buried in temporary graves j these M. Meniere reckons at 26.3, 
which would make the whole 700 killed; but there seems reason 
to believe, that no such number as 265 were buried in that un¬ 
ceremonious way. The largest and most remarkable of these graves 
was that in front of the Louvre, where, in the first and most ex¬ 
aggerated accounts, it was asserted, that near 80 bodies were de¬ 
posited. Our own information leads us to believe, that the whole of 
these irregular burials throughout the whole town did not ex¬ 
ceed 100, which would give for the total killed 52f)—a propor¬ 
tion to the 2000 wounded which is certainly, ou general princi¬ 
ples, too large; and we, with M. de Bermond, very much sus¬ 
pect, that whenever the Commission of national recompenses to 
the sufferers on these days makes its report, even these conected 
numbers will be still considerably diminished ; and the more 
deeply we feel and deplore even that extent of bloodshed, the 
more consolatory it is to compare it with the extravagant number 
of * ten thousand/ at which a very late writer* states the ‘ victims 
of the roval massacre.’ 

Though we have abstained from entering the wide field of poli¬ 
tics which this subject opens, w'e do not conceal our dissent from, 
and our alarm at, the principle of popular sovereignty and the su¬ 
premacy of physical force which these events are supposed to have 
consecrated;—the danger of such a principle is not to governments 
only, (as the short-sighted actors in such scenes may suppose,) but 
to the people, for the protection of whose properties, lives, and 
liberties, governments are instituted and maintained. Would a 
country be worth living in, whose destinies were to be at the mercy of 
the populace of the capital ? If any one could have entertained a 
doubt on this point, the example of I'Yauce herself, iii these late oc¬ 
currences, would remove it: for so incompatible is the practical ope¬ 
ration of such a principle with any semblance of social order, that 
although the new king and his successive ministers talk so loudly in 
praise of the revolution, every act of their government has been,'— 
we speak on the evidence of friends and foes,—to check its progress 
and to repress its spirit. Those who made the revolution go further, 
and assert that the first and dearest object of the new government 
is to unmake it. Look at the facts : three days of tumult created 
Louis-Philippe’s first ministry—renewed tumults destroyed them 
—a more anarchical ministry succeeds — their first act is to 
quarrel with Lafayette, 1 the child and champion’ of revolutions, 
who has been driven, in disgust, from the command which he held 
by exactly the same right by which the king holds his crown. 
The people—the sovereign people—who were expelled from the 

* Lettre (Pun Fauhourien & la Garde Nationale de Faria. ‘23th Dec. 1830. 
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Palais Royal on the 27th of July, by the orders of Charles X., 
were, within six weeks, similarly expelled from the same place by 
the order of Louis-Philippe. Revolutionary journals were sup¬ 
pressed by the ex-government, and obliged to circulate hand-bills 
of apology to their subscribers—we have received similar hand-bills 
from journals, not more revolutionary, suppressed by the existing 
government; and in both cases the journals protest against the sus¬ 
pension as wholly illegal. The re-establishment of the National 
Guard was the first, anff perhaps the most generally extolled, fruit 
of the revolution, and the Charter was solemnly placed under its 
guardianship —the artillery of the National Guard, a most intelligent 
and iufluenlial portion of it, has been dissolved by an ordonnance 
of the king, countersigned by the third minister of that department 
which France has had within three months, and the 1 eternal guar¬ 
dians of the Charter’ find that they cannot guard themselves from 
annihilation by a ministerial ordonnance. The Students, who 
were so promiuent in effecting the Revolution, have been within 
these few days denounced and menaced by a proclamation signed 
by M. Barthe, who bad just been called to office for his sup¬ 
posed devotion to the progress of the Revolution* and who, by 
this document, appears sadly perplexed in his endeavours to 
reconcile the merit of insubordination in July with the crime of 
insubordination in October ;—in short, so hostile are the principles 
on which the ‘ citizen-king’s’ government was built to the princi¬ 
ples on which any government can stand, that the ‘ Heroes of the 
three glorious days ' are at this moment undergoing what they call 
‘ persecution ’ from their own creatures; and there are undoubt¬ 
edly no body of men in Europe more dissatisfied with the 
present consequences of the Revolution, than the very men who 
achieved it. lf*auy reader should suspect us of undervaluing the 
merits of that woik, we beg leave to assure them that not only 
do all moderate men in France begin to doubt whether it deserves 
all the applause which has been lavished on it, but even the chief 
actors in the scene do not hesitate to represent it as a bloody 
delusion, which it will require yet more blood to dispel. 


Aut. VII .—The Result of the General Election; or. What has 
the Duke of Wellington gained by the Dissolution? London. 
IS30. 

2. The Country without a Government; or, Plain Questions upon 
the unhappy State of the Present Administration. London. 

6. Observations on Two Pamphlets (lately published ) attributed 
to Mr. Brougham. Loudon. 

4. The Country Well Governed; or. Plain Questions on the 

perplexed State of Parties in Opposition. London. 

5. Reply 
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5. Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled 1 What has the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington gained by the Dissolution?’ By a Graduate of the Uni-' 
versity of Oxford. London. 

G. The Result of the Pamphlets ; or, What the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton has to look to. London, 

7. Parties and Factions in England at the Accession of Wil¬ 
liam IV. London. 

8. Reform without Revolution ; or. Thoughts on the Present Slate 
of the. Country, in a Letter to His Grace the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. By Camillus. Liverpool. 

i). Thoughts on Moderate Reform in the House of Commons. 

10. Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform, with a Plan for the 
Restoration of the Constitution. 

] 1. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq., M P. for the County of 
York, on the Present State of the English Representation. 

J2. Three Lectures on the Rate of Wages; delivered before the 
University of Oxford, in Easter Term, 1830. With a Preface, 
vn the Causes and Remedies of the present Disturbances. By 
Nassau William Senior, of Magdalen College, A,JS1., late 
Professor of Political Economy. 

13. Correspondence between the Right Honourable Robert Wilmot 
Horton, and a Select Class of the Members of the London Me¬ 
chanics' Institution, formed for investigating the. most efficient 
Remedies for the present Distress among the labouring Classes 
in the United Kingdom, together with the Resolutions unani¬ 
mously adopted by the Class: also, a Letter from the Right 
Honourable Robert Wilmot Horton to Dr. Birkbeck, President 
if the Institution, and his Ansiver. 

14 . The People's Book. 

15. Cobbett's History of the Regency and Reign of George IV., 
in Monthly Numbers. 

1 (i. Cobbett's Letter to the King. 

17. 7 'he. King’s Answer to Cobbett’s Letter. 

18. Carpenter’s Fourpenny Papers. 

1L). lletherington's Penny Papers. 

Cum muftis aliis qu<v nunc perscribere longum esl. 
rruiE age of the Antonines was, the happiest of which any rc- 
uieinbrance has bceu preserved in ancient history ; that of the 
Georges has been the happiest in later times ; altogether so in 
our own country, and, during the greater part of its continuance, 
throughout the whole of the European states. We have seen the' 
termination of that age—not of the dynasty with which it began, 
nor (let us trust in God’s merey^ of those blessings which, 
thiongh the accession of that dynasty, were preserved for our fore¬ 
father*, aud for us—and for our children, unless, by any laches on 
our part, we suffer their inheritance to be cut off. The demise of 

^ a sovereign 
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a sovereign ami the devolution of a crown in regular course can 
never, in ordinary cases, excite an interest which is either deep or 
lasting. On this occasion there is a change of uamc ;—an altera¬ 
tion unimportant in itself, but affording one of those resting- 
places for recollection which are found convenient in after-limes, 
.—one of those accidental divisions by which the acquirement of 
historical knowledge is facilitated. In this sense, therefore, (if in 
no other,) a new age has commenced with the new reign; and he 
must be a careless spectator of passing events who does not per¬ 
ceive, that the circumstances amid which it commences are re- 
gaided with grave, if not mournful, forethought, by those who 
love aud venerate the institutions of their country, but with eager 
and exulting anticipations by all who are desirous of bringing 
about revolutionary changes. 

It is an observation of llayle’s, that le monde est trap indis - 
cipHnublc poii r prof ter des maladies des sv'des passds. Chatjue 
sievlr se comporte comme s'il elait le premier vena. Bayle noted 
this as an instance of the folly of mankind—a folly drawing after 
it its just and necessary punishment; but liolingbrokc recom¬ 
mends as wisdom this inattention to the experience of former times, 
lie (it is said in c Spence’s Anecdotes,’ better authority than 
which need not be desired) ‘ was of opinion, that the only part 
of our history necessary to be thoroughly studied does not go far 
hack, because we have had a new' set of motives and principles 
all over Kurope since the Pyreneau treaty.’ This * cankered 
Jhilinghroke ’ (as Sir Robert Walpole used in acrimonious truth 
to call him) was as vaiu a sciolist in political philosophy as in 
ethics. Rasy indeed would be the business of statesmen, or, 
as they arc more commonly and appropriately denominated in 
these days, public men, if a new era, beyond which it would be 
needless for them to look back, were to commence with every, 
so culled, settlement of Hurope ; and a definitive treaty of peace 
to serve, not oul) as an adjustment of all existent claims and dif¬ 
ferences, but as an act of oblivion for the whole preceding history 
of Christendom,—ail amnesty iu the literal meaning of the word. 
Hut let that Pyrenean treaty (it may serve for this !) bear witness 
to tltc. profundity of Cord JRolingbroke’s observation ; bear witness' 
the treaties of Utrecht, and Aix la Chapelle, and Amiens, and Paris, 
and V ienna ! The motives and principles whereby men arc actu¬ 
ated lie deeper than on papers and parchments. Plenipotentiaries 
cannot, in all the fulness of their power, set a quietus upon dis¬ 
turbing causes, some of which have their roots iu the institutions 
pf society, and others in th ^constitution of human nature itself. 
The popular historian of Switzerland * sufficiently accounted for 
the errors of men who brought ruin upou themselves and their , 
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country, when he said that they had forgotten the past, and were 
therefore without any foresight of the future : siahatten das very an- 
gene vergessen , darmn sahen sie das zukiinftige nicht. But Boling- 
broke’s is the prevalent opinion of these times ; and a like opinion 
has ever been encouraged among those who, for their own purposes, 
would have the wisdom of former ages forgotten and the lessons 
of experience disregarded; or who, in tfie ignorance, and inex¬ 
perience, and temerity of youth, never entertain a doubt of their 
own competence to decide upon the most awful questions of 
speculative philosophy and the most important practical points of 
state policy, looking upon constitutions and creeds as tit subjects 
for general discussion, and for free experiment as well ! ‘ 1 can¬ 

not but admire the confidence of men therein,’ says Fuller, 
(speaking of a different class of pretenders in his Pisgah Sight,) 

‘ especially seeing some which pretend such familiarity to future 
events, are not the best acquainted with passages in former ages ; 
and those which seem to know all which is to come, know but 
little of what is past, as if they were the better prophets for being 
the worse historians.’ When Lord Plunkett called history an old 
almanac, he forgot that it is a perpetual one. ‘ Les nations says 
the Marquis de Custiuc, * invent par le passe comma las arhres par 
leurs ravines .’ 

There are some considerable points of resemblance between 
the age of tbc Autonines and the present times. The lloman 
■world had never enjoyed so long a tranquillity as during that for¬ 
tunate age ; luxury was carried, in 'the provinces as well as in 
the capital, to the highest pitch; and that corruption both in taste 
and language had begun to show' itself, which also has hitherto 
been ever among the sure symptoms of a declining state. Ail 
old religious establishment was beginning to feel its internal 
decay, and to fear the incessant attacks of its assailants. The 
power of the barbarous nations was then too for the tiist time 
(though insufficiently) appichencled; those , nations who had al- 
jeady made the iron tie is of tin* empire debateable giomid, and 
who, when they had acquired bum experience a knowledge of 
their own strength, burst in upon the empire and overthrew' 
it, and divided it among themselves. There is this difference 
in our situation, that we have nothing to fear from external ene¬ 
mies, amj that ours is a church against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail. But though that church cannot be destroyed, 
it may be overthrown for a time, (as heretofore it has been,) and 
debased, and outraged, and despoikd, and persecuted ; anti if 
there are no barbarians to break in mpon us, like the Piets and 
Scots of old, we have l$£the great body of the people grow up like 
barbarians in the midst of our civilization. Neglecting almost 
all means of iuslilling into them betimes a dutiful veneration for 
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the institutions of their forefathers, and of bettering their moral 
and physical condition, (so far as it depends upon legislative 
measures,) we have allowed the flagitious part of the press to act 
perseveringly upon the great mass of such a population with as 
little restraint from law as from decency and truth, and given free 
scope to sedition, and l^asphemy, and treason. 

Every one has heard the proverbial saying, 1 God protect me 
from my friends, I will take care of myself against my enemies 
the irreverence with which it is expressed, testifies to the truth of 
its bitter worldly wisdom. They who in this country have resisted 
what (to borrow an appellation from our French neighbours) 
may not unfitly be called the movement faction, feel at this time 
the mortifying truth in which that saying was conceived. Had 
they not been disappointed by those in whom they trusted, their 
enemies could never have obtained even a temporary triumph; 
disappointed, we say, preferring to use an inadequate rather than 
an offensive word, because we write in sorrow, not in resentment. 
They who look farther back than to the Three Days of the last 
French revolution, cannot but know with whaj. a triumphant ascend¬ 
ancy old English feeling manifested itself, when the character of the 
first was fairly developed. That same feeling—that same conserva¬ 
tive principle—came into action with equal force against Mr. Pitt, 
when he would have granted to the liomau Catholics a qualified 
emancipation. The first diminution of this feeling among the 
thitherto sound part of the nation w r as, when a minister, retreating 
from the rock of principle on which till then he had stood, took 
up a position upon the shifting sands of expediency, and objected 
to the proposed measure, because, he said, it could not be granted 
at that time ;—»s if the broad and ineffaceable distinctions between 
the Romish and the Protestant churches could be affected by any 
lapse of time ;—as if the foundations of ail edifice might as lightly 
be shifted as the weathercock upon its summit! Tim shook that 
confidence in inherited opinions, that strong and stable belief, in 
w'hieh forms ol government have their stability, and churches their 
human strength. From that time there was a leprosy iu the walls 
of the constitution, and the dry rot began to show itself in the 
main beams and timbers. 

‘ There are many principles, rules, and doctrines/ says Sir Egertou 
Brydges (iri his Gnomica), 4 which ought not to he admitted to be 
brought into debate. To suffer the question to be entertained is en¬ 
couraging those who are adventurous enough to try anything which 
their interest prompts, to persevere in those efforts which ought to be 
crushed in the hud. That is prejudice which merely rests upon autho¬ 
rity, and for which there is no apparent reason. But a large portion 
of the opinions received and handed down to us by men of eminent 
genius and talent, have a foundation as rational as it is ancient. 

Mankind 
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Mankind were much happier when they thus had a resting-place for 
their thoughts, instead of throwing everything into doubt and disorder.’ 

It is well observed by our moral historian, Turner, that an old 
prejudice is frequently attacked by a young absurdity. Alas ! 
young Absurdity attacks old Truth as frequently, and with nioie 
fierceness ; and in such contests the seeming advantage is often 
for a time on the side of audacity and youth. We are not yet 
within wen a Pisgah sight of the age in which the world shall be 
far enough improved for Queen Elizabeth’s complaint to be 
obsolete ; and never has there been more cause than at this present 
for complaining with lifer, that 

( Falsehood now doth flow, 

And subject Truth doth ebb ; 

Which would not be if Reason ruled, 

Or Wisdom weaved the web 

for in this age of reason, any thing rather than reason has ruled; and 
it is not by wisdom—unless, indeed, by that which is 1 earthly, 
sensual, devilish/—that the warp and woof of that web which is 
at this time spread before us have been woven, and in which 
( ample room and verge enough’ have been left for ' the characters 
of hell/ now traced there in black and fiery lines, that all who 
run may read. 

Were this the proper occasion, it would not be difficult to show 
by what measures of justice arid sound policy (which are always 
in accord) the Roman Catholics might have been rendered con¬ 
tented with tlieir political state, and the foundations of the consti¬ 
tution have been saved from that disturbance which has shaken 
the whole superstructure, and dislocated some of its main sup- 
poits. Nor would it he more difficult to show how the danger 
might have been met and quelled, even when it had gathered 
head, if we had had a sound cabinet and a vigorous minister; 
not one whose practice it was to stave off present difficulties at 
any cost—as if disregarding the certainty of the coming danger, 
so it could he for a little while deferred, l'roni the lime of Lord 
Londoudeity’s death, anything like a linn and principled resistance 
to the agitators, or movement faction, was abandoned. Lord 
Londonderry himself is not among those statesmen who have been 
found equal to the circumstances in which they were placed, and 
the charge imposed upon them ; but there was no meanness or 
suppleness iu his nature,—nothing pusillanimous about him,— 
nothing that belied his manly and dignified appearance: lie was 
a generous enemy, a suie friend, a courageous minister; and his 
loss, when lie broke down under the incessant fatigues and 
anxieties of au official life, was a national calamity, ft is a 
mournful and humiliating consideration that it should have been 
so. In other times, 4 we could have better spared a better man !’ 
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He left, among liis colleagues and successors, persons who were 
greatly liis superiors in attainment, and in various powers of mind, 
but none who possessed the same straightforward intrepidity ;—a 
virtue, without which, certainly in public life, and perhaps in 
private also, there is little strength even in integrity itself. 

Herd Londonderry always resolutely opposed every attempt at 
diminishing that infludtice of the government, without which, as 
he well kuew, a government like ours cannot long subsist. * It 
seems,’ says Hume, * a necessary, though perhaps a melancholy 
truth, that in every government the magistrate must either possess 
a large revenue and a military force, or enjoy some discretionary 
power, in order to execute the laws and support his own au¬ 
thority.’ Men must be ruled cither by influence or by force, so 
long as they are what they are,—that is, until the will of our 
heavenly Father shall be done on earth, as it is in heaven, lly 
one of these, a government must rule,.or it must itself be ruled 
by public opinion ; but any ministry which takes public opinion 
for its guide, steers by the weathercock instead of the compass, 
and then the course must ever be, as in such cases it ever has been, 
through anarchy to military despotism,—through storms and tem¬ 
pests to the calm of a Dead sea, in whose noisome and pestilential 
exhalations other storms arc generated. This nation, by the bless¬ 
ing of Providence on the piety of out* forefathers,—their virtue, 
their wisdom, their exertions, and their sufferings,—had attained 
a degree of general prosperity, and a free and w ell-balanced form 
of government, which were both the admiration of all Europe. 
r lhe Frenchman, and the Italian, and the Geiuian, ill their aspira¬ 
tions after political freedom, looked to the English constitution 
as the finest model which had ever been presented to the wot Id. 
Such a constitution, Cicero, the wisest and most philosophical, 
as well as the most eloquent of the Romans, conceived to be the 
best ideal of a government. The same ideal also presented itself 
to Tacitus; but tVat thoughtful hisloiian saw' with how great diffi¬ 
culty so well-conceived a constitution could be formed, and, when 
formed, how little likelihood there was that it should be lasting, 
lie says,* enneias nationcs el nrbes, popvlus, ant primates, ant 
singvli regunt; delecla ex his e( consociutu rdpublicce fnrma, tamluri 
fact It ns (juum evmire , vel si evenit, hand di\iturna esse palest. 

'This is not because there is any inherent principle of change 
and decay and dissolution in political institutions and empires, 
as there is in the microcosm of man; for such an opinion, com¬ 
mon as it is, may be classed among vulgar errors. A true finalogy 
between establishments and "the human body is to bo found in 
a remarkable notion, which is widely prevalent among savage 
nations, that death is not the natural and inevitable lot of man, 

* Annul. iv. 6 33. 


but 
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but is occasioned in every instance either by violence, or witch¬ 
craft, or malignant spirits, from which evils, if men were ex¬ 
empted, they would live for ever upon earth: In this notion we 
may plainly perceive the scriptural truth preserved, (disfigured as 
it is,) that death entered the world by sin, man having been created 
for immortality; but that perpetuity, which is physically impos 
sible for us in our fallen state, is surely possible for social bodies. 
These may be overthrown by external violence for want of 
strength,—and in that case their memories will remain for com¬ 
miseration and for honour; but if they perish by decay or cor¬ 
ruption, or any other causes from within, want of w isdom and of 
virtue is the primary cause, and the destruction which comes 
upon them is at once the natural consequence and the rightful 
punishment. 

The government in these kingdoms, from the restoration till 
almost the present age, was much more corrupt than the people. 
Kvery new publication of documents relating to the intermediate 
time, brings to light fresh proofs of the general want of principle 
among public men, and of their undissembled selfishness. There 
were the most barefaced jobs, and the most shameless abuses in 
every department. Things which could not now be carried ou in 
darkness were in those times done in open daylight. Men of high 
rank had then no more conscience concerning peculation and 
direct corruption, than men of most ranks have now about smug¬ 
gling, or in other ways defrauding the revenue. It was the same 
with all parties, Trojan or Tyrian. William 111. was treated 
with the same greedy ingratitude, the same sordid injustice by 
Whigs as by Tories, and by Tories as by Whigs ; and when, in 
another generation, Shippen said of himself and his old antagonist 
Sir Robert Walpole, that he was for one King, and Robin 
for another, and that all the rest wore only for themselves, 
there is little to be detracted from the severe truth of his remark. 
Rarely was there then a statesman to be found W'ho did not in 
his own mind, like Wolsey, associate Ego with Rex meus, the Ego, 
as with Wolsey, holding the first place. But here a distinction 
is to be observed between the king and the king's government; 
for no game of ambition was played by the sovereign, while his 
ministers shuffled and dealt the cards on their own account. 
From the time of the revolution there is no proof—no indication—, 
no suspicion even of any attempt, or design, or desire, on the part 
of the crown, for acquiring to itself more pow'er than was left it 
by the constitution as then determined. The single exertion of 
sovereign authority w'hich deserves unqualified condemnation was 
the noted creation of twelve peers in the latter part of Queen 
Anne’s reign, for the undisguised purpose of carry big a particular 
measure. This abuse of the royal power was the act of ministers, 
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who were at that time engaged in betraying the interests of their 
allies, and sacrificing the honour as well as the iutcicst of their 
country. There was no example for it; and the proper severity 
with which all writers have concurred in condemning it was 
sufficient to prevent any repetition, in a country where public 
opinion exercised a salutary influence in affairs of state. 

Far, indeed, from entrenching upon the privileges of parlia¬ 
ment, or the rights of the people, the British government, from 
the accession of William III. to that of the present king, may 
reasonably be censured for not maintaining its own interests, not 
as distinct from those of the nation, but as essentially the same, 
when clearly understood. If the well-known resolution, that 
the influence of the crown has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished, had been carrietl in an Irish House of Com¬ 
mons, instead of an English one, it would have excited ridicule 
in this country for its self-evident absurdity. We should have 
flattered ourselves that it could only have been conceived and 
uttered by a race who were born under the sign of Taurus, so 
palpably does it carry with it its own refutation ;—for where 
was this overgrown influence of the crown, when such a reso¬ 
lution was carried against it, and in spite’of it? So far from 
having increased, the influence of the crown (using that word here 
in the sense of government) had even then been greatly curtailed, 
by means, too, as unjust as the object was impolitic. Whole 
classes of men employed in the public service had been disqua¬ 
lified by various Acts of Parliament, some from sitting as mem¬ 
bers in the House of Commons, others from voting at elections ; 
as if the very act of serving the public, in certain not otherwise 
disreputable employments, rendered an Englishman unworthy of 
exercising an English freeman’s rights ! U pou this assumption, 
all persons employed in the Customs, or in the collection and 
management of his Majesty’s revenue (the land-tax alone excepted) 
—all deputies and clerks in the public offices, and commissaries 
and clerks in the various subordinate departments, have been dis¬ 
franchised from voting, 1 for the better securing the freedom of 
election;’ and from sitting in Parliament, because it was presumed 
that, being in the service of the state, and looking for promotion 
in that service, their votes in the House of Commons would be 
regulated by their own interest, not by any principle of honour 
or conscience, nor by the sense of public duty. 

This jealousy of government manifested itself as early as the 
year 1700; and the last sweeping statute, which embodied and 
ratified the former acts, was passed in 178'3. The extreme illibe¬ 
ral ity of such a proscription, and its manifest injustice, might 
have been perceived, but they called forth no resistance on the 
part of successive administrations; nor did any member of the 

government 
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government venture to remark upon the impolicy of excluding 
from Parliament, and from voting at elections, these persons, on 
the ground of their presumed adherence in all cases to the ministry, 
—while others were admitted, both to vole and to sit, whose political 
opinions were in declared opposition to the whole system of the 
government, or whose sectarian tenets made them, upon a prin¬ 
ciple of erroneous conscience, hostile tbiHe church,—that is, to 
one of the three estates of the realm,—and thereby dissidents, not 
from the church alone, but from the English constitution. The 
aggrieved persons, meantime, however as individuals they might 
feet themselves wronged, made no remonstrance ;—never acting as 
a hotly, and most of them probably considering that tlic office 
which they held compensated for the franchise of which they w ere 
dcpiixcd. Thus it has happened, that neither when the successive 
ads were passed, nor at any subsequent time, has any \oice been 
raised ugaiust this large disfranchisement; npr has any liberal 
member yet moved for the emancipation of this class of his fellow- 
subjects. 

In all these cases the government quietly gave up its servants, 
and sacrificed its own interests;—the ministers for the time being 
cousideiing, as usual, that sufficient for the day were the difficulties 
thereof, and caring little what embarrassment they might throw 
upon their successors. JJut ft statfd was made for the crown in 
the \ear J S22, upon occasion of .Lord .N onnanby’s motion respect¬ 
ing the office of joint post-master-gencral. Lord Goderich (then 
JSlr. Robinson) resisted this motion, saying that— 

‘ no sufficient ground had been stated for mrluch% the House thus to 
diminish the influence of the crown, lie knew,’ he said, ‘ that this 
doctrine was unpopular ; but the experience of all mankind, the in¬ 
struction of all history, tended to prove that certain influence was 
necessary to he attached to government, for enabling it, with any 
efficiency, to discharge its functions. True it was that the offices under 
the crown had numerically increased as compared with former times ; 
hut, on the other hand, there had grown up a counteracting influence, 
which opposed, and he hoped always would oppose, an insuperable 
barrier to undue influence in the crown. Could any one deny the 
existence of that counteracting power, which rendered comparatively 
inefficient in this country the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
crown ? When the extension of universal information throughout 
the country was considered—a degree of information which gave a 
lespectability to public opinion that it has never before possessed— 
was not the balance to government-interest apparent to every man? 
Were the acts of public men, half a century ago, scrutinized with the 
just severity applied to them at present l Could any individual in 
eminent station do a single act which was not canvassed by the public 
at large ? And did not every public officer at present feel that he 
acted under a responsibility unknown to ministers of former times ? 

True, 
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True, ministers were not made accountable, as far as regarded their 
lives or their fortunes; but they could hot walkthrough the public 
streets without meeting men who knew all that they had said and all 
that they had done. He was glad of this; he rejoiced at it; he 
thought it a great blessing, because it was a check, and a check far 
more effective, upon the influence of the crown, than any which had 
existed when that influence, as regarded Parliament at least, had been 
much greater than at present.’ 

Lord Goderich flattered public opinion while lie thus opposed 
a popular motion : other tucihbcrs resisted it without thus quali¬ 
fying their argument. Mr. Sumner said, ‘ the House must be 
prepared to expect that, if the proposed reduction was effected 
with a view to the diminution of the influence of the crown, (he 
same principle would bo applied to every other office to which 
that influence was supposed to extend.’ * No man,’ said Mr. 
Fvecmantle, * could say that, if the motion W'eie acceded to, the 
abolition of the office would contribute onte iota to the removal of 
the distress complained of; and yet, if conceded, it would have 
the effect of breaking down and destroying the system of govern¬ 
ment piecemeal. It would soon/ he said, / cift down the salaries 
of all the offices of government, and let them no longer be idled 
by noblemen or gentlemen of influence or rank, but by clerks, 
who would be accountable to that House.’ 1 A week,’ said 
Mr. Stuart Wortley (now Lord Wharuclifte), * had scarcely 
elapsed since two offices, conferring patronage and contributing 
materially to the influence of the crown, had been abolished. 
That night liny were called upon to abolish another office ; and 
to-morrow a whole ffenrd (the Board of Control) was to come 
under consideration. 11c could not allow the establishments of 
the country to be thus beaten down ; for unless a reform in Pailia- 
menl was carried into effect, and the government brought much 
nearer to a republic than it, actually was, it could not go on with¬ 
out a considerable influence iu the hands of the crown. L'uless, 
thcrefoie, they were prepared to say that the government of this 
country was not near enough to a republic, it was necessary that 
the influence of the crown should be preserved.’ On the same 
occasion Lord Londonderry warned the House, that if they t 
truckled to the spirit and the clamour which were then abroad, 
they would betray their own situation, and, what was worse, they 
would betray the people themselves. Afterwards, during the same 
session, when the same iheasure was brought forward by a 
manoeuvre which nullified one of the standing rules of Pailiumciit, 
and certain other members then changed their opinion on the 
question, Lord Londonderry maintained his with characteristic 
manliness. He saw nt> reason for supposing that the persons who 
required the suppression of this office would not go on attacking 

office 
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, office after office. ‘ Let the House,” said he, 1 weigh well the 
difference between the situation of the country, taken in all its 
bearings, in 17^0, compared with the present time. Let gentle¬ 
men consider what the increase of, population was ; let them re¬ 
member the increase of wealth; the increase of knowledge which 
had been infused into the public mind since that period ; let them 
remember the tenets which the French Revolution and other cir¬ 
cumstances had diffused over the community ; the vast increase 
in the power and influence of the public press;—let all these be 
considered for a moment, and then let any member stand up and 
stale that the influence of the crown had been increased beyond 
or even equal to its due proportion.” 

The abolition of the office in question was carried against the 
government, notwithstanding the direct avowal of a popular mem¬ 
ber, that after it should be carried * a great deal more remained to 
be done and his assertion, that 1 if the House understood the state 
of the country, they would pass such motions by acclamation!’ Woe 
to the legislature in which such measures are passed on such a 
feeling, or for such considerations ! 

‘ You have auger there, 

And noise—the enemy of useful thought 
and when * temperate truth moves patiently behind,” and comes 
up late at last, it is then, alas ! impossible to— 

* revoke 

Repentant footsteps.” 

Lord Londonderry saw the weakness to which the government 
of this country was reduced ; and there is some reason for thinking 
that the anxiety with which he regarded the rapid progress of 
public opinion,—the derangement thereby of what had been our 
well-balanced constitution,—the possibility that* the democracy 
might, by its growing strength, once more destroy for a time that 
constitution, and the general misery which would be the certain con¬ 
sequence of such an overthrow,—there is some reason for thinking 
that this anxiety contributed, more than die ordinary cares and 
fatigues of his office and station, (exhausting as those were,) to bring 
on that mental malady, under the influence of which he com¬ 
mitted suicide. Few persous apprehended, at the time of liis 
death, in how great a degree that event would affect the affairs of 
this nation. That Mr. Canning, instead of proceeding to lake 
upon himself the government of India, would remain in England, 
was immediately supposed; and his personal friends, instead of 
rejoicing at this on his account, regretted it, because they feared 
that his enfeebled health and irritable temperament could not long 
endure the harassing warfare of the House, of Commons, and the 
incessant excitements of political life; one year olbmch wear and 
tear they thought would prove fatal to him : and the event proved 
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Low justly theii appr^gnsioue weie founded - } though it happened 
that, immediately alter he accepted ofBcc, the fevci ol* the public 
mmd intermitted, and a season of fajPkcipus piospciity untied. 

‘ Fair simlod the morn* and, soft the zephyr blew 
but we must leave the poet’s meUphoP, and? instead ol his gilded 
vessel, with— . * 

* Yoftth at oiFprow, and pleasuie at the helm,’ 
speak of the state Omnibus* with Loid Liverpool foi coachman, 
JVli Canning for guard, arid Mi. Robinson foi book-keepei. 
It rolldfif on smoothly, aud few peisons perceived th.it it was 
moving by its own weight down an inclined plane, and to wauls a 
piecjpice. We had not for a long time had so populai an admims- 
tiation, and never one which was so ably supported by its xueiubt is 
m the House of Commons, wheie indeed no oiator had evei 
btloie appealed so accomplished in all the gilts and ails of 
oiatoiy, so aimed a. all points; as Mi. Cahning Thcie have been 
some who equalled him in acquirements—many who have possessed 
soundei judgment and sounder principles; but novel was theic, 
in any legislative assembly, a pci son whose talents \uie mmc 
peculiarly and peifct ily adapted to the eflect which he liilcndt d 
to pioduce With all the advantages of voice and ptisoti, with 
all tlio glares of dclivciy, with all the chauns which affability and 
good-naliue impait to genius, lie had wit at will, as well as iln- 
quenei at command. ISeing fiank aud simcie m all Ins politu al 
opinions, he had all that stieugth jii his oiatoiy winch aiiscs fioui 
sincuitv, although jn Ins political conduct the love of mtiigue 
was one of his besefHnig sins. 13y an unhappy peiveision of mind 
it seemed as if he would always lathci have obtained his end by a 
ciookcd path U'au by a sti Jiglil one but lus speeches had nothing 
of this loiluosity , theic was nothmg covut m them, nothing 
insidious, no double-dealing, no disguise. If is aigument wait 
always dhectly to the point, and with so well-judged an ami that 
be was never (like Bujke) above lus maik,—iauly, if evu, below 
it, 01 beside it. W lieu, in llu c \ult mt const ioumk as of pei am d 
supcuoiity, as w'ell as the strength of 1ns cause, he tiamplcd upon 
jik opponents, there was nothing coaise, nothing vnuleuf, uollnug 
JmttumeliouSi nothing ungeucious in his tuumpli. \\ Ik thu lie 
Sddiossed the Liyerpool, electors/^* the Hou^e of Commons, lL 
was with the same ease^ thq satqo adaptation to lus aue(jitoiy, the 
same unrivalled deXtyjty,command of ins subject and 
hta heaiers, aud the sfeftie&igcess, Ilia only faulty as a speakci, 
were committed when, nncter.fhe med iating influence of popular 
applause* he was 1 adavwty by arid passion of the pioiftfent. 

A waim fried$, a pmcaple a scholar a man qf letteis, 

kind, in bis natur^ affaire mins Ataoners, easy of access, playful. 
vol. xiiiv. wo. Lxxxvir. 1 t in 1 
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in conversation, delightful in society,—rarely have the brilliant 
promises of boyhood been so lichly fulfilled as in Mr. Canning* 
It was soon understood that he had obtained an ascendancy 
‘over J .01 cl Liverpool, which the old constitutional parly could not 
but legald as dangorous. Lord Liveipool was, peihaps, the least 
unpopular minister of our days. The Cato-stiect conspii atoi s, 
who haled, with the deadliest malignity, Mr. Canning, Loid L 011 - 
dondeny, and the Luke of Wellington, would have nuudered 
him, not tor his own sake, but only as one of the company. He 
had been educated for a statesman ; and for clearness *jt>f judg¬ 
ment, and consistency m his view's, and competent knowledge of 
the subjects on which he was called upon to fonn an opinion, none 
of his coutemporaues weie so well entitled to that name. Ho 
was nnld, diligent, considerate, conciliatoiy ; light-minded and con¬ 
scientious in liis,station; no piemier cvei disposed of his clunch 
pationage so well: in the few insflhiccs whei^in lie gave way to a 
scandalous promotion, it was his weakness and not liis will that 
consented. There could not have been a better minister in better 
times. But the times required vigoui ot mind and decision of 
character; 

e r V ' V 

o [ttyas Cl xu 6v- 

vor <ei/«Xxiv ov 

r« XaAt^«v r i—(Pindai, 01. 1, 129) 
and, iu these qualities, Loid Liverpool was constitutionally defi¬ 
cient. He perfectly understood the danger aiising from a profli¬ 
gate pi ess, which, with tnoie or less audacjto, was incessantly at 
woih, undeimining the institutions of the countiy, coiiupting the 
loyalty, the morals, and the religion of the people, and poisoning 
them with impiety as well as with lcvolutiouaiy opinions. He 
saw the evils which the abuse of the pooi laws, and the growth of 
paupuism, wore bringing, with tiemendous rapidity, upon the 
agruultuinl pait ol the nation j and he saw 7 also that as impiove- 
menls m machinery vveic made, and our mnnufactuies weie ex¬ 
tended, the national wealth dul not ineiease in so gicat a propor¬ 
tion as the population which those manufactures collected, and 
which, by the effect of the manufacturing system, (regulated, or 
rather inegulatcd as it is,) was lcndcied impiovidenl, reckless, 
dissolute when in full employ, miseiable and helpless when, by 
any viciasitudc oi reverse of trade, thrown out of wbrk,—discon¬ 
tented and dangerous at all times. He Was not ignorant of the 
combinations which exist, among this numerous class of men, how 
well they weie eWfte, of their own numbers, and how 7 much they 
ovciiated the strength Which nupibers gave them; how skilful 
practice had n*p% fpe details ol organization among 

themselves, and iri tipsingjiiftds for tbeii^own purposes. He 

knew 
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knew with what unremitting and pestilent activity a set of li¬ 
bellers, at once the most loathsome and mischievous that ever 
outraged the laws of a civilised society, and disgraced a Cliiistinn 
couutiy, w’ere addressing themselves to the evil passions of this « 
gieat and growing part of the community, engraftiug disaffection 
upon distress, and preparing them for rebellion. These things 
Lon* Liverpool knew: he knew that the field had been ploughed 
and the dragon’s teeth sown, and that heads and armed hands 
weio lisiug out of the ground. He knew also that while a jaco- 
binical resolution was undisguisedly, and with the insolent antici¬ 
pation of ferocious triumph, aimed at by a set of despeiadoes 
whom long impunity had emboldened, the designs of these 
wretches weie fill then ed by the manner in which refoiracis of 
every shade and grade combined for the insane object of dimi¬ 
nishing the influence of a government already too weak. IVhat 
evils had ariseu liom agitating Die Homan Catholic question, dis- 
imbing thereby the till then settled and deeply-laid foundations of 
oui Piotestant constitution, Lord Liverpool clearly saw, and what 
Anther e»ls weie likely to aiise from the same root of mischief. 
.Ami he was not blind to tho perilous tendency of those cxpeii- 
ments which our meta-politicians of the Lapulatt school leeom- 
meiided to bo tiied upon our currency, our agiiculturc, our 
shipping, and our trade in all its brandies. 

llut Lend Liverpool was not a pilot for rough weather. No 
sailoi on the wide yLgean ever longed nioie feivcntly for rest when 
the moon was hidden by black clouds, and not a guiding-star 
was to be seen. WWt excellent intentions and dear judgment, lie 
was, while inepioaehable in other respects, a timid, temporizing 
minislei ; tempoibing not foi any interested or selfish views, but 
from the inesolution ol his naluic. Owing to this cause, he con¬ 
tented himself with piovidmg shifts for the day, and left the 
monovv to provide for itself. Vpon the Catholic question, and 


upon that alone, he was firm ; >et even upon that he y\as remiss, 
leaving undone what nc ought to have clone, and never endea- 
vouiing to strengthen the constitutional and Piotestant parly, while 
their opponents opened houses for lcciuits, and beat up foi them 
t 0 $filh indefatigable activity. It was a part of Queen KlizabelhV 
policy that her ministers should alwa)s be infoimed ol what 
hopeful subjects were rising in thO, universities, in older that she 
might be supplied from thence with persons well qualified for the 
busiucss of the state in, its various dj^artments. Mr Pitt (who 
had as little inclinatio& ml leisure for 'giving any attention to lite¬ 
rature) was not without fcrefiti^'Of this kind, and he raised up 


rature) was not without forefkfl# 'Of this kind, and he raised up 
successors to himself "when hi jpugbt -Lord, Liverpool ahd Mr. 
Canning forward ifi 4 pub|gc jpqEw Lord Liverpool Neglected 

* * t S ' ** v this 
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this policy, needful and obvious as it is. Although trained to the 
business of the state, 'and wholly devoted to it, his natural incli¬ 
nation was for private and domestic life; and when he was not ell¬ 
s' gaged in the routine of government, he seemed happy if he could 
lay aside all its concerns. EaseJ then, was what he most desired, 
and for the sake of ease he yielded every thing to the importunity 
of his opponents, or regarded with cold indifference the best in¬ 
tended efforts of his friends. The strength of his administration 
departed with Lord Londonderry. Sherlock speaks of ‘ tame and 
gentle virtues which encourage the injuries of bad men.’ '‘Lord Li¬ 
verpool’s ministerial character was of this kind. Just as our Anglo- 
Saxon kings, iu the age of their degeneracy, invited the Danes 
hither by paying Dane-gelt to every Vikingr who called for it, 
so did he encourage the reformers in Parliament to assail the 
government with fresh demands, by conceding to them whatever 
they demanded ; and it suited the^policy of Mr. Canning that this 
shquld.be done—-for he, who had so long regarded popular obloquy 
with a brave disdain, was now beginning to intrigue with the Whigs. 
The injustice, or the absurdity of a proposed measure were con¬ 
siderations which this ministry were willing to waive, so they could 
escape from a fatiguing debate, or manifest their readiness to 
conciliate the party in opposition, or even gratify the representa¬ 
tives of Lapula. If any pgrt of the remaining influence of the 
Crown'Wgs to be attacked, scarcely the feint of a defence was 
attempted. If some short-sighted, narrow-minded, and hard¬ 
hearted economist proposed to pufdqwn the salaries of the clerks 
in the public offices, the government, instead of protecting, as in 
justice and honour, and policy, it was bound to do, those who had 
engaged in its service upon' the public faith, was ready to 4 afford 
every facility,’ and to assist in preparing a scale of reductions. One 
member was indulged with a new marriage act, which (God for¬ 
give him!) was long as a long sermon, anil which .placed so many 
preposterous foyms and difficulties iu the way of lawful marriage, 
that it miglil;|^perly have been entitled, 4 An Act for provoking 
his Majesty’s Subjects, tq, dispense henceforth with the forms of 
Matrimony.’. A more' tragi-comic history could not be imagined, 
.than might bq found ,in the consequences of that notable act. 
produced duriftjgits continuance a wider discoutent than had evjgjJ. 
before been.throughout the kingdom; and it led die people to 
suppose *tlp»t their rulers were demented, and that none of their 
institution^ were;bxbe hjlld/sacred. : 

Among *of the. Laputan m«mbers;.was one 

which lU't 4 Of weights and -measures 

tlnoughqutt alleged or conceivable reason, 

than that the measures shbuld all be reduced to 
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the standard of Laputa. Whether this has occasioned more 
logueiy or incomemence is a question which might cxeicise the 
skill of these philosophers to resolve. But this was the ago of 
innovation and experiment. Even Jeremy Bentham’s illustrious " 
piojcct of manufacturing logues and harlots into honest men and 
women was taken up by the government upon a gieal scale ; 
and on the fetid attd unwholesome swamp, whith the piojtctoi 
had putthased foi his Utopian semmaiy, a Penitentiary was 
elected, at a cost which might have sufficed for founding and en¬ 
dowing a third umvcisity, 01 establishing a colon) in Australia 
upon a nobler foundation than any modem colony that has ever 
pi oc coded fiom Em ope Theic it stand')—a monument at once 

of Jcicmy's philosophic o-plulofelon-pbilanlhropy, of national foil), 
and of tiie futility of all such schemes of reformation. Well would 
it be it this wuc the onl> price which the nation has paid —01 
is likely to pa)—foi its lessons in Jciem)-Benthamism ! 

Political economists are the most daring of all legislators, just 
(it lias been well said) as 1 cockney equestrians are the most t< ai- 
Icss of all'ndcis' But the confidence W’ith \yhich the) propose 
then tin ones is loss suipusiug than the facility with which then 
propositions have been cutertaiued, and thcii extravagant pieten- 
sious admitted. Be need not limivel at the success of quackery 
in medicine and theology, when we look at the caicer of the St. 
John Longs m political life. From the time m which the bullion 
question came out of Pandora’s Scotch mull, pailuunent has 
been weaned with the intenhinable discussions which they have 
nosed theie. Youths who iHeie flesh from college, and men 


with or without education, who weie ‘ m the wane of their wits 
and infancy of ihen disciction,’ imbibed the ladiaut daikncss 
of Jei'Cm) Pentium, and foi tli with set themselves up as the lights 
of them genciation. jNo piofessots, eve n m the subtlest ages of 
scholastic philosophy, wcie evci nioie successful in muddying 
what they iouud clear, pud peiplcxing what is in itself intelligible 
— B hat are wages? this, we aie told, is the moef difficult and 
the most important of all the blanches of political econoni), and 
this, we are also told, has been obscuied by ambiguities and 

t lacies *What id lent? B hat is caluc? Upon these quts- * 
n, and such as these, which no man of sinoeie unde i stand¬ 
ing evei piopOsed to himself or others, tlic> discuss and dilate 
with as much ardour and to fa little’Weet, as the old philosopher a 
disputed upon the elements of the material creation; bringing to 
the discussion intellects of thes|ftje Jriqd, though a» far below 
them in degree as ift tb§ di^t?cjf fhe'Spbjeets upon 'wh^rtheir 
useless subtlet) is it ctmfa be atm jgrftiem, 

that they, when all is 
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With much discretion and great want of wit, 

Leave all as wisely as it was at first; 
for they mystify those leaders who aie not disgusted by such in¬ 
eptitudes, perplex weak minds, and p< rveil vam ones. Of such 
discussions it may be said with the soil of Clinch, that 1 when a 
man hath done, then he beginnelh; and when he leaveth off, then 
he shall be doubtful.’ 

One of the most eminent, and not the least nihthievous, of the 
sect complains of the ‘ e\traoidinary inattention to facts which, 
most unfoitunately for the science of political economy, the profes¬ 
sors of it ha\e lately indulged themsi Ives in.’* A science they rail it, 
though they cannot yet agiee among themselves upon then defini¬ 
tions, and differ as widely in most of their conrhidon > \ et it is a 

science foisooth! one for which piolessoiships have been lounded, 
and in conformity to which, government was called upon to iemu¬ 
late its fiscal and financial measures, it legislated them accoid- 
ingly, with that obsequiousness which was now Income the cha¬ 
racteristic of Lord Liverpool's administration. Practical men 
raised their warning voices in vain, the ministers weie flatten’d 
into an acquiescence with the schemes of these tbeoi ists, and they 
were then insulted, as they deseived, for having so acquiesced. 
.None but a weak man will suppose, that national alfans t an be 
conducted wLely without philosophy; but the philosophy must be 
of a very different kind from that winch is taught by our political 
economists; it must look farther and wider, use higher and go 
deeper, have a better foundation to lest on, and a nobler end iti 
view. 

* It is not with happiness,’ says the late Oxfoid Professor of 
this pseudo-science, 4 but with wealth, that 1 am concerned as a 
political economist ; and T am not only justified in omitting, but 
pciliaps am bound to omit, all cousideiations which liuvd no in- 
tlin ncc on wealth.’ ‘Man,’ says the prince of such profes'ois, 
JSlr. MaccuJlqch, 4 Man is as much t v hc produce of labour 
as any of ll& “machines constiucted by his agency ; and it ap¬ 
peals to me that in all economical investigations he ought, to he 
considered in precisely the same point of view ' This doctrine, 
Lc'foie it was thus delivcicd cjt cuthcdrd, was acted upon by the 
farmers ill those parts of the count! y where the practice pi evaded 
of making up wages out of junish rates, and by the magistrates 
who permitted the continuance of this practice, knowing it to be 
injurious and unjust;—they ought to have known that it was 
illegal also. It was acted upon in the manufacturing system also, 
with as little compunction as in the slave trade, or as the C/.ai ina 
Calheiine, and old l*Hj$eric, and Buonaparte felt when they or- 
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dejed their human machines to the field The Hutish govcnjmcnt 
is not chaigeahh with such insensibility, except at tinus when, 
in compliant e with a popular ciy foi ictieuchiiu »l, it cut, down 
its establishments, turns otf a poitiou of its sonants, and cmtails 
tilt not too ample salaius of others with wluse services it tamiot 
dispense. Of moialcoMsidciations, indeed, the government sums 
tut"eh to lute lost sight dmin» a whole tontuiy, as it satisfied 
that such considoialJoiis had as little to do with state wisdom a. 
with .statistics; and even in latei linns, how t gieyiously thi/y ton- 
founded national wealth with national piospuil) dm! geneial lup- 
pnnss, will not be loigotten so lom* as the sptedits of Mi. Pitt 
and Toid (Jodtinli iimam upon it coni. Hut since 1 the com- 
meiicimeut ol the pusiut eentmy, the moial condition ol tin 
people has been dcuntd worthy the attention of the state; and 
ncithei linn, 1101 diligence, noi expense has been spa led In pai- 
hament in eollcchng inhumation whidt might euahle it to uiidei- 
stand the < nuimstaiuis ol the nation, and apply suitable ieun die s 
to sudi c\ds as nught be louiid existing. The cost at Whi<h such 
inhumation has bee a bioughl together might cause ‘ ca< h putliculni 
han to stand elect ’ upon the scalp of Joseph Hume, and his dis¬ 
ciples of the save-all school; but tlie extent, and vuiiet), and mi- 
poitance ol these national documents will in futiue times be 
legaulcd as (.onioning honoiu upon this age atidcouutiy—though 
llit) aie pi esc lilt'd m tin most iudig< s ted and inconvenient hum. 
JNoris it any heav) chaige against the Htilish government, that, 
c onipaiatncl) speaking, little me has v< t been made ol the abund¬ 
ant mioimution which has thus be» n biought logtthei. Something 
has been done fin H< lit fit Sot it lies and Savings Hanks; some¬ 
thing loi tin national Cluudi, something (would that it had 
been mou 1 ) towaieb tin* mitigation ol white slaver) in tin cotton 
null*, bv limiting the hums ol the didditn's labom, and checking 
the mliiunan piactice ol night woih \ud though m this, and til 
man) othci ea r es, the intuitions ol successive administrations, 
from that of Mr. Pitt to that ol the Duke ot Wt^Ungton, have b*o 
often gone tow aid paving that place whither it is hoped hoik ol 
these nuuisteis have followed, 01 luav lollow them,—the' male nab 
remain loi use. The seed has not bun sown and wattiicd as.it 
ought to be ; neveitheless it lias not been pioudcd m vam ; it has 
been cast upon the waters, and will be found altei man) da\s. 

In those urgent cases, wheie little 01 nothing has bfen done in 
the way of necessaiy reform, there is this excuse foi successive 
ad m initiations, dial official business has lmdtiphed upon them in 
all the department* of state to au overwhelming amount; and that 
when the ministers e*}t$r thie arena of parliament, after a morning’s 
work which the molt industrious merchant would t^iink sufficient 

, . - *r for 
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foi lhe day, tlioy aic engaged iii that wearying, worrying vvaifaie, 
by which the tacticb of opposition impede the public business, 
and h'ave them neither time, uor strength, nor heait, nor spirits 
lor anything beyond the loutine to which they aie bound. 'That 
Mr. Peel should have done so much in that blanch to which he 
applied himself, is an extiaoidinaiy example of what may be 
effected by gieat parts, gieat diligence, and earnest intentions, 
where a less able minister, and out who had the public weal less 
al henit, would ha\e thought the peifimctoiy dischaige of his 
oflicial duties 

‘ As much as God or man could fairly ask.’— Crabhc. 

^No other statesman in mu days has won foi himself so gencial 
and so well-desened a lcputation as Sn Hobeit 1*001 has done 
by his unostentatious, well-consideied legal lefonns Aud mote, 
much moie, aud in nioie impoitant things, might luise been ex¬ 
pected from a minister so clear in his judgment, sjo cautious in his 
pioceediugs, and so strong* in public opinion, had opportunity 
been given him. If he did not can> the same acknow bulged and 
imperative authority in parliament which Mr. Pitt had done, ho 
uijoyed, in an equal degree, the confidence of that gieat majoiity 
of the nation who weie faithful to the old Knglish piinciplcs of 
their fathers; and pcihaps no one, who held so conspicuous a 
station in the government, was evei so little the object of political 
hostility. A few anxious ohseneis, inch id, began to uitutain 
ominous doubts of the strength of lus diaiaeloi and the stability 
of his judgment, wb$n they saw him change his opinion upon the 
(uiiencv, aud taking pait with the* meta-politicians in a question 
of such \list impoifauce, and, whcie the danger lay wholly 011 the 
M<le of theoiy and change, biing forwaid measuies in confoiuiity 
with theii views, against which the warning voice of experience 
and fmesight was ruised m vain. J»ut even the persons whose 
confidence in Mr Peel was thus abated, still looked to him as the 
man who, by his habits ot business, his powcis of oratory, his 
piinciplcs, and his public and puvate diameter (both without 
spot), was qualified, above all other .1 m our day, to become prime 
minister of these kingdoms. * 

. Hie fust gieat enoi wlnth he committed was in resigning office 
as soon as it was understood, upon the political death of Lord 
Liverpool, that Mr. Canning was to he placed at the head of the 
government. J his step he took in concert with the majority of 
lus colleagues, those who now, by a melancholy presageful distinc¬ 
tion , w ere called the protest ant members of the cabinet. It was a 
gieat Cl I or; for however pinch those members might have re¬ 
sented the intrigued of/JVfr. Canning, and however dangerous 
tlu’y might have deemed Jlim as a ptime minister, the public 

*" ’ > interest 
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interest ought not to have been sacrificed to such lesenimfcnt, 
(justifiable as in itself it might have been,) and the danger was 
e\ideutly increased by throwing him into the hands of the Whigs, 
with whom it had long been suspected that he had been placing 
an under game The Whigs, it was ee»tain, would heaitily con¬ 
cur with him in the most rash ol" his views, as they did in the most 
objectionable of his opinions ; and they weie likely to hurry or in¬ 
veigle him into difficulties, fiom w'hicli it would be hardlj possible 
for him to extiicale himself without some loss of ehaiacter, ami 
gieat detriment to the public, to whom any loss of ehaiacter in 
such a prison must be considered as greallv detrimental. The 
wide diffetenee of opinion between Mr. Canning and Ins former 
colleagues was not gieaten at this time than it had been befoic ; 
nor, while the) unnamed in the cabinet, was he ipore able to carry 
the question of catholic emancipation, if he had been dcsiious of 
hastening that measure, which he was not, for he was accustomed 
to say, (and it is a pi oof of his sagacity,) that great mischief 
would aiise if that question w'cic canied top soon,—that is, befoic 
the public mind should have been prepared for it. And they 
weie entirely agieed with him upon the questions of the lest act 
and of pailiaint ntary refonn,—questions infciior in importance 
only to the more mischievous and more menacing one which at 
that time ovei shadowed them, ami kept them out of sight. JLis- 
t< uing, however, to lesentment i at her than to that patient and 
watchful wisdom, whi<It, making tin* best of untowaid circum¬ 
stances, takes with the light hand what Fortune offers with the left, 
the) resigned their office in an evil hour, and left the new piemier 
to form an administration of hispcisonal fiiends, and of the Whig*, 
who made no scruple of saving that the) had him ill tiltir power 
bound hand and foot. 

Thus they boasted ; but, had the) ever attempted to tighten the 
bands, he, as soon as he had ielt the presume, would have 
broken them as easily Sampson suapt asunder the green withes 
with which the Philistines fastened lus hands when he lay sleeping 
in Dalilah’s lap. Canning was not shorn of his stieugth ; if need 
had been, he might have appealed generously to those with whom 
he had acted in his better days, and with whom he was, to the last, ‘ 
far more in accord than with his new allies ; ami they would have 
icccived and welcomed him, and the country would havejijoieed 
in the reconciliation, «nd have stood by both. Jlut there was no 
opportunity for this. No sooner was Mr. Canning’s administra¬ 
tion formed, than the Tory newspapers attacked him with a viru¬ 
lence and malignity which had hardly been exceeded even by the 
Whig press. They denounced him for a political adventurer;—as 
if they had then, for the time, discovered that he was indebted 
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for bis elevation* not to birth and connections, not to rank and 
fortune, but to his great talents, his rich endowments, and bis 
mounting spirit ; and they insulted him with base and unmanly 
cruelty upon the circumstances of his family history, his aged 
mother, towards whom he ever manifested the most dutiful affec¬ 
tion, being at that time living. Other opponents of higher station, 
who had some character to lose, abstained from using such poi¬ 
soned weapons in this warfare; but they went beyond those cour¬ 
teous and reasonable bounds, which good sense (even if good 
feeding were wanting) would prescribe in such contests; and instead 
of preserving the decorous tone of calm discussion, such as the 
subject required/ and as Mr. Canning was entitled to expect 
even from the most zealous of his opponents, they wrote in a 
spirit which had $11 the appearance of personal malevolence. The 
incense which he received from his new friends, and the adulation 
of the Whig and Radical newspapeis, afforded him poor compen¬ 
sation for such iujuries; those lie despised, while of these he was 
cliseasedly sensible, ljis better nature sickened at the filthy po¬ 
pularity which, in bis ambition, he had submitted to court; but 
the indignity w 7 ith which he regarded his unworthy assailants, was 
mingled with a sensation of self-reproach, more cutting than any 
which could be cast upon him by envy, hatred, malice, or nncha- 
ritableness; for he could not possibly disguise from himself the 
humiliating truth that he had formed a coalition with that part} 
and those persons against whom he had been sincerely and victo¬ 
riously engaged dfi^ing his whole political life upon every question 
of importance,.the single one excepted, upon which neither he nor 
they deemed it prudent to try their strength against the knowm 
opinions of the king, and the undoubted feeling of the country, 
lie had over-rated (and the greatest men in political life are 
prone to do so) his own importance. Every thing seemed to 
yield before him, when such persons as Lord Eldon, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Mr. Peel gave way to his ascendancy; and when 
‘lie was welcomed by his old opponents with more demonstrations 
of joy than ever general, who seemed to carry victory w ith him, re¬ 
ceived when he went over to an enemy’s camp. 1 1 am come 
' from Naples to support you,’ said one of the old opposition one 
night to a member on the ministerial benfches ; * From Naples !’ 
was the /eady rejoinder: ‘ much farther—you are come from the 
other side qf. the House/ , ^ 

Nescia me^ hominum! The premiership fiacl Iqgfl^een the 
object of Canning’s ambition, perhaps it had beenTBs earliest 
dream gf power. He bad intrigued for it ; had bofti^ith dis- 
appointificnt in long ,a$d patient expectation.; had ono$$iven up 
that expectation in despair; then, upon LofTLonfionderry’s death, 

...resumed 
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resumed it, aiul now he had attained the summit of his desires, 
Nescia mens hominvm ! it was only to afford another example of 
the vanity of human wishes. In the pride of that intellectual su¬ 
periority which he undoubtedly possessed, he thought himself able 
to rule alone. ‘ He comes to me with advice/ was his excla¬ 
mation one day, when a person, who thought, hirikself privileged to 
offe«- it, had just left the room ;— 1 he comes to "me with advice’—(and 
his imperious voice and vehement gesture accorded as he spake with 
the animation of his angry eyes )—‘ it is not advice that 1 want! 1 
want tools! tools ! tools!' But the excitement of success, an 
excitement amounting to inebriety, could not in its nature be last¬ 
ing ; the false strength was succeeded by a sense of real weak¬ 
ness ; and what his friends had foreseen, as the probable conse¬ 
quence of his remaining in England and accepting office there, was 
fulfilled : he broke down under the anxieties and vexations of his 
station; and it is not doubted that the malignity with which he was 
assailed accelerated his death. ( A wounded spirit who can 
bear V 

It is not necessary here to speak of the pitiful administration 
which was afterwards put together by the motley party of his fol¬ 
lowers ; an administration so feeble that it seemed to disparage go¬ 
vernment itself. There was scarcely a member of it who, if his eyes 
had been opened, might not have read Tekri upon the walls of his 
office. The Duke of Wellington was called for by the sovereign aud 
by the public voice ; and, in obedience to that call, he accepted, as 
in duty bound, a situation of which lie was Hbt desirous, and for 
which he hail declared himself, in his own opinion, unqualified. 
Mr. Peel returned to that department in which he had been so 
long tried, and was so generally approved. The new ministry 
did not succeed to a bed of roses; but neither would it have been 
a bed of thorns—if they had remained true to the principles 
which they still professed, and upon which, up to that time, they 
had acl^rf. Upon the Romuu Catholic question they had a small 
aud doubtful majority in the House of Commons, a considerable 
one in the Lords, a great and decided one in the nation. The 
plain course was the straight forward one to have put dim a by 
the law the Roman Catholic Association, which had been de¬ 
clared illegal j lO hav& secured the leading agitators ; and at the 
same time to have tkken vigorous measures for redressing the real 
grievances of/lrelsjud, and bettering the condition of the pea¬ 
santry!* that most miserable country; the first stop toward 
which snoutd have been that of making the landholders (as a. body, 
the nao»t unfeeling of any ufider tile face of heaven) ^contribute 
to tw?^liiaintensmc<i ; ;qf^ their ayrn -floor, or find employment for 
them (which i i the b&st means of, inaiutaiping them), or provide 
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for their emigration. The deceitful cry of emancipation would 
have had little effect upon the peasantry, if any masures for their 
jeal and obvious benefit had been iii progress. But the pro- 
Catholics in Parliament, even the most moderate and best-inten- 
tioned, were in more than semi-alliance with the Irish agitators, 
who, indeed, would .never have ventured upon the daring and 
treasonable course in which they openly engaged, if they had 
not counted upon such protection. These men did not even 
affect to dissemble that they demanded what they called emanci¬ 
pation, as a preliminary step toward the overthrow of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland and the dissolution of the Union ; and they 
proclaimed their determination of effecting these objects, in despite 
of the government, by force of numbers. Yet the pro-Catholics, 
professing, most of them, their resolution to support the Pro¬ 
testant Church, and all of them to maintain the union,—con¬ 
demning,, top, the violence, the measures, and the intentions of 
the agitators, took part with them nevertheless—acted in support 
of their measures, in furtherance of their views, and would have 
resisted every attempt of the government for coercing the turbu¬ 
lent and mischievous men by whom it was insulted and defied. 
Embarrassed at every step by the pro-Catholics, who, while the 
united Romanists were proceeding, per fas cl nefas, "toward their 
object, were resolved, per fas at nefas, to support them in Par¬ 
liament, and if they could not carry their own specific measure, 
at least to prevent the government from taking any effectual 
measures of defence the ministry looked around them in dismay. 

During more than twenty years the Roman Catholics and the 
pro-Catholics, and their infidel allies, had incessantly employed the. 
periodical press in aid of their cause ; while their opponents, with 
the usual lemissness of those who are acting upon the defensive, 
neglected far too much this powerful means of acting upon public 
opinion. There can be no impropriety now in declaring that this 
Journal was withheld from entering (as, in b conformity ^witli its 
general principles, it ought to have done) upon this particular 
question, by the influence of Mr. Canning, whose friendship 
with Mr. Gifford enabled him to exercise such an influence. The 
value of his.friendship, and of nis occasional assistance, must be 
sufficiently apparent; and Mr. Gifford, whose own opinion upon 
the question perhaps was not made up, and who, like most well- 
wishers to* their country, heartily wished that so. mischievous a 
question jhad never been agitated, kept the Ouarterli ^^ mew ■ 
silent thereupon as long as it continued under his enaction. 
But in this case to be neutral was, in fact, to favouftbe assailing 
party: he wiioisnat with us is against us attach times. Cowing 
to activity on the oneside, "and the 0» the Other, 

most 
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most of the now members who entered Parliament during those 
jraih, even they who had not imbibed the other poisons of the 
liberal school, were infected with what, in some of the most 
agreeable circles of high life, was the prevalent opinion upon this 
subject; and from them, and from the newspapers, the ministers 
seemed to have formed their estimate of the public mind, judging 
of it« course by the stiavvs upon the smfacc of the stream, ami 
not j ejecting that these were moved about with the wind and with 
the eddy, while the great body of the waters held their way 
silently beneath. The} did not perceive that if the majority of 
educated men, who were advancing into middle age, (the wliters 
and conversationists of the day,) had imbibed this dangeious predi¬ 
lection in their youth, the lising generation were, and in a far gi eater 
pioportion, under the influence of bitter stais ; fora gieat im- 
piovement had been wrought in the universities, the effect of which 
was now seen among the clciirv ; the insults of the eueni}, in the 
joy of their anticipated tiiumph, had roused the friends of the 
good cause ; and while that cause was ably and victoriously asserted 
with the pen, the revolutioiuuy measuies and menaces of the agi¬ 
tators had provoked a spiiit of lcsistauce in *he Irish Protestants 
and in the British people, strong enough, if the question had been 
brought to sitfcli an issue, to have put dowu force by force. 

But the minisliv, at that time, were so wholly possessed by the 
sense and the feat of piesent difficulties yag (Avr>t/.‘nv 

UnXyicraci), that the} neither called to mind the lessons of the past, 
nor looked far enough befoie them to sec the daugets of the 
lutuie-— 

Their narrow ends being in the present placed, 

And so in narrow selfness only wise. 

They distrusted the ami}, because, by the worst polic} that ever 
could be committed without a sinister pm pose, it had, duiing 
many }eais, beeu chiefly lenuited with liish Roman Catholics; 
they distrusted the llouse of Commons, where th#y had never 
stieugtheued themselves bv introducing men of tried abilitv, or 
youths of well-trained talent, on their own side; they distiusfed 
public opiuiou, which they hail taken no pains either to dueef, or 
to improve, or to understand; they distrusted their own cause! 
either because they did not feci its tiuth and its strongth, m did 
not comprehend its importance ; and they distrusted tlumselves. 
In this state of mind they came to the vvoist icsolutiou which could 
have be^btaken, and proceeded to cairy it into effect in the worst 
way. ^Ft is no pait of a skilful manner/ suvs Loid Bacon, 1 to 
sail agaiust a tide, when the tide is at strongest/ Bui still less is 
it his part to tack round, put himsglf i n the main street, hoi st all 

* Thucydides, li, § 87. t ( 

* * sail, 
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sail, and go whitheisoevei the Wind and tide will cony him. The 
w isc and honourable com so, so fai as any com sc can be deemed 
yusc and hoiioutablc which is taken multi the indue n< e of itai, 
should have been to lint ltsigned office, and is tlicy were pci- 
suade d that a me ismc, which the y be lit veil to be in itself uncon- 
stitution il and dangerous, could no longei be lcsisled with any 
hope ol ullinntely avcituig it, and no longci dclived without the 
ccitaiuty of bunging on n rebellion in Iicl <ud, to have Icit the ic- 
sponsibihtj til effecting it to tl it paity who most assmcdly would 
take the incut to themselves, and bv whom it lnd btcu so long, so 
vehemently, and, as it now appe uetl, so suect ‘■.dully mged How 
elificiotUy tlicy uted need not be i el tied heje, iitn with what 
feelings tin lush Piotestanls, ami the ,_,ic it and sound majouty of 
the Ihitish nation, disc ovtied th it the liuiusteis in whom their 
limt was placed, had eltscitecl them 

r 11ie Duke of Wellington w is moic t isdv to be excused thin 
'•oinc of hn colleagues Ills educ iliou, Ins profession, and hi 
touise of life lud been such, th it it li id m vci been supposed he 
eould eonsidci the question in its mold and leliginiis beatings 
lie h id looked at it only as i st ite uii m, end is one too who hul 
bee ii little couu i fc tut with such ni itu is of -.tite , Itvv, the it Ion , 
even of those who upon this oec iston ju i ed of Iflin with mo t 
seventy, pissed upon him am haisliei ecu me thin th it of thud m r 
he had tiken up i false position m politic , which he hid nevei 
done in wu Jhil Mi Peels eoiiehie t was n glided with a fai 
moie pimful sentiment, foi what ieliuiu,il w is asked, could 
1 in die i he plieed upon the opinion , wlnt upon the puneiple s, 
of publie men, when one who had stood foiw ud dunng <10 many 
vean is the le tdu td the Piotc<tint ind constitutional cause , who 
had showu lnmselt so thoiougldy comeisant with the subject; 
who hid sooilen mel o ti uiuphiutly exposed the sophist!y, and 
demolished the ugumuil* ft the c in niupators , who posscsseel 
in so lu n h i^legiet the confide nee ol the in lion , and who* hid 
obtaine d that confide nee elnellv 1>\ his extitions m tins vciv e iuse, 
eould at once v< ei louu 1— n l one it moil hung nd\ uieetl loi 
such a mutation, which lit lnd not bcion again and again eon- 
mfed, not one uicumstauce h »in„ austii which should have suf¬ 
ficed to move lmn fiom— 

. That sad res >h c ,v lm hi in isc man^ v ow » 

Wild ichance was hen< e loilli lo be plaetd on public^wd pai- 
Innuntaiy piofessions, it tl e leadei of the Piote slant PPty, as if 
Haying’ foigot wnal tongue heieaftti might 
Tell to the woiid lus fallm*, off,— 

eould lay down bi$ general's commission iif thstt service; but not 

till 
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till he had taken all his measures lor destroying it—and go over to 
the enemyS camp, cany mg with hnn as laigc .1 body of his officers 
and men as could be induced to follow his example } 

And \ct bitiuved, as Mi. Peel had been by enoi of judgment, 
into a comsc of conduct which tan only be icpiesentcd m history 
as lieaciu ions, c\en thty who most bitteily icgieltcd aud itsenttd 
Iih dcseition of the 11 cause, imputed to him 110 unwoilliy motive 
Ncilhci the love of plate, noi tire dtsue of powei could have 111- 
fhrtuctd him, and accessible as he might be to pi use ftoin an 
insidious quaitci—howtvti pioluscly siuh base com might be 
tossed luto his lnt, it eould ntvt 1 compensate him foi the golden 
ojmious winch he ha 1 loi luted. The change itself had m un¬ 
it »ttd 111 him a want of 11101 il md mte Ueetu il stiength , and tin 
tomse which he had aiIt 1 wauls pursued could not be lccon- 
tihd with old I n.h h notions, hut that he had been in¬ 
fluenced by 1 conscientious desne of doing, m difficult cncilm- 
st rnces, what to him 1} ]« iu el best, and choosing the* hiiist of 
two evils,’was acknowledged In those who now iound themselves 
most uue \pte tteily opposed to lum r l he conduct of most of those 
peers md numbers of path mu lit who followed the govt rnmeut 111 
it> thingc, auel tumeel ‘ to If < !<j! about, qnvik,' at the woul ol 
temnn mil, ad unite el of yet i 111 the 1 i\te uuation because melTi cannot 
f mly be tciinued for li tvm^ abandoned then principles, if those 
piine iple s have mvu bee ii e stiblishcelupon due inquiry, and salis- 
faelorv knowledge, and eh ti conviction. They had taken then 
part upon this, is upon oilier questions of the 1 day, attending to 
the at tide nts ejf then smi itie> i, connexions, inclinations, and lc.ni- 
pei, not a few itt compliuite with the wishes, oi m dele it net to 
the judgmeut of othcis whom liny we it accustomed to look to as 
pnvati adviseis 01 as [ ihlic Icidtis. Many, even in what oui 
Siamese diamati Ls c ill 

, . ‘ the 1 Itle w o lei 

Of good men/— 

aic, and must tvu be,*m tin ptedicamtiil; and vciy many in the 
gieatwoild of oidmuv men aic as itadv to chauge the fashion e»l 
then opinions as of then tlicss Indmduallv, thucfoie, tin pel- 
sons who composed the shifting majority on this incnioiable oet -i- • 
sion wue < veused, except whe ic some one was unlucky enough to 
place hinisell in so prominent a position that he was uo|cd foi a 
scapc-idt, after which, nothing was left foi the ]>ooi animal but 
to le'UreJttp his hole, maikcd and maimed foi life 

Yet vvnpn all icasonablt, all chantablt allowance had been 
made, both ten lcadeis and follow cis m this strange, and hcietofore 
unexampled defection, thcieiemaincd enough m the transaction to 
astonish sincere minds, and to exasperate aidcnt ones. The first 

emotion 
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emotion in the people was incredulity, soon succeeded by indigna¬ 
tion,—-a feeling which was especially excited by the conduct of tliose 
bishops who had turned with the tide. Cliaiity itself could hardly 
devise any apology foi them ; for to whalcvci degree the quicksilver 
of a politician’s conscience might be depiessed, the bishops were 
believed to have theirs fixed at the high and immutable standard of 
their order and their faith. It was no pail of their calling to weigh 
the expedient against the right; but knowing the light, they wote 
bound beloie Clod and man to ensue it at all costs. Had all the 
bishops in this emergency been found faithful as the inujority*wcrc; 
and had they made tht.ii stand meekly but Jiimly, constitutionally 
but religiously, as seven of then piedettssois had done, under 
riicuinstaiices ot lar more peisoual, and yet less public danger, tile 
king, who needed such suppoit, would have stood by them, and 
the nation would have stood by both; and the Piotestaut feeling 
of (Jreat Britain would have been so unequnorally, so loudly, and 
so powerfully expressed/that the question of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion might have been adjourned to the (luck calends.* No one 
who knows what the king's feelings wue at that time (and they 
weie well known), and what weie the feelings of the Biilish 
nation, can doubt that the bishops, it their whole body had been 
true, might a second time have savtd the Piolc stunt constitution in 
church and state fiom all the assaults ot its enemies. 

But let the stain (it is ineffaceable) jest upon those only by 
whom it was eontiacted. The chinch ol Pnglami, dtleelive as it 
yet is, has never, at any time, as at the pieseut, been so well pio- 
vided with servants 

Of her pure altars worthy ; ministers 
Detach’d from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, insusceptible of pride, 

And by ambitious longings nndistuih’d ; 

JVbn whose delight is where their duty leads, 

Or fixes tin m.— ff ouhwotlh. 

And the feeling of the clergy was ucvci more stroygly nor more 
Jionouiubly evinced than at the Oxfoid election, which alForded 
them an oppoitumty of mamit stmg it. When Mr, Peel, with a 
becoming «euse of piopriety and icctitude, lesigued his seat for 
that Dpivefoity, and again otleied himself as a caudidatc, the result 
of the election Was regauied b\ his fiiuuls, and by the party to 
wdioso way of thinking lie had been hi ought Over, as of the greatest 
inipoitance il* thb then state ol public opinion. Evenjn the days 
of Henry ihe decision of a umveisity was of lefPraomcul; 

for had he been again returned, in opposition to a* candidate who 
stood upou the ground of Ins Piotestaut piinciples, (principles 
which no mau uncleistood more thoroughly than {Sir Robert Inglis, 

felt 
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felt more sincerely, or had more ably maintained,) it would have 
seemed that the electors, like their representatives, had changed Hi 
compliance with the spirit of the times, and that old principles were 
out of date, even m the sanctuary itself. If Mr. Peel had not 
strongly felt how desirable it was fof* the cause to which he had be¬ 
come a ronvcit that such an impiession should be produced, he 
would not (fully confident as his partisans weic of success) have 
sought, under such circumstances, to be returned agaiu for Oxfoid ; 
for he must well have knownthat the enemies of the chuich, who are 
ever#n the aleit, would eageily have taken all the advantage which 
his re-election would have given them ; that the character of the 
University was in dangei ; and that it would have suffered in a 
daugeious degree, if acluugc of time-serving could at such a time 
have been brought against it with tiuth. Upon this consideration, 
Sir Robejl Peel must now be glad of his defeat, and gratified at 
thinking that so consistent, so disinterested, so just a sense of prin¬ 
ciple aud of duty was manifested by the clergy, on the ouly occa¬ 
sion which could have enabled tin m to act as a body, though it was 
diiccled against himself, lie has the welfare of the church at 
lieait, and will vet be called upon to support it! 

We will not touch upon the inannei m which the settlement , as 
it W'as called, of the c gieat question’ was framed, the illusory se¬ 
curities which weie devised as a blind, for the sake of those who 
thought that decency leijuned some such cover; and the contempt 
with which such ena< tments weie set at‘nought by the tiiumphnut 
Romanists, when they hud obtained more than the warmest of their 
pio-CatholiQ advocates had ever Sent tiled to ask for them. The 
ministers went ihiough with their measuic ; and having thus set the 
constitution topsy-luivy, as the Devil did Sister Piovidencc, they 
expected that a iniiuclc would be wiought to keep everything in 
its place. They earned the measuic against the clergy, who 
constitute (though tlieie maj be'slate-mannikins who may be 
surprised at the assertion) one of the Tlnce Estates of the Realm, 
against tlie known inclinations of the king, against the often- 
recorded sense of the loids, and against the voice of the people, 
whose petitions weie lieatcd with contempt and contumely. They 
conceded ^everything, not because they thought such Concession* 
right and reasonable in itself, but confessedly because they yielded 
to intimidation; and notwithstanding the repeated decimation of 
the agitators. Who, on this point, aie entitled to full cicdft for fair 
and h'an kgd ealing, that they would not be satisfied, though eveiy- 
thing were conceded. ‘ Wc will take anything they give us/ said 
Mr. CPCoimell.* * They owe us twenty .shillings in the pound ; 
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let them gives us fifteen,—we will proceed against them for the 
lemaiudqr. We will take the instalment, and demand the residue 
with greater earnestness/ 

That they could expect to tranquillize Tieland by thus yielding 
ta an illegal confedeiacy, is what credulity itself cannot be per¬ 
suaded to believe, because they well knew, that not one of the 
real miseries of the Irish would be removed m alleviated by it; 
but they expected to conciliate the opposition, and so to procure 
u halcyon season in parliament; tln§ rub being removed, the 
machine of government was to move on there as smooll^Jy as 
upon a rail-road. And for this, the confidence of the nation in 
its peers, and its pi elates, and its lepiesenta lives was to he destroyed, 
and its leliance upon the king, and its iaith in public men ! But 
when all was done, Ireland (as all who knew the histoiy and the 
condition of that pool count)) had constantly foretold) continued 
to be as it w'as in the beginning, is now, and evei will bo, w'hile 
the people continue under the )oke ol -.itch a hierarchy and such 
a squireaiehy—such priests and Midi landlords. And so far 
fiom obtaining the ease lot which tin.) looked in pailiuiuent, the 
tugiveisc administration discovered, when too late, that the) had 
broken the staff of llieii strength, and tlut in breaking up the con¬ 
stitutional party, the) hud viituullv dissolved tin government. Thcii 
imbecility duiiug the session of would have been Judicious, 
if lessor jutciesls than those of.a nation had been at stake. Is 1 ever 
knowing on what resistance to reckon, noi on what suppoil to 
depend, they took the chance of the House, bom night to night, 
and ventured upon no measure of unpoilance, in the utter uncer¬ 
tainty of cm rv tug anything. The Tones assailed them with re- 
pioaches, the \\ lugs with saicasms; sometimes fiom the one, 
sometimes bom the otfici, they received a scornful assistance; 
and ou one occasion, Joseph Jlmtic extended over them in com¬ 
passion his shield of sevenfold asses-skin, and saved them from 
defeat They did indeed contuse * to chronicle small beer' in 
the pioceedingH of that memoiable sessiorf, passing a bill which 
deatio)td vested piopeit) to agiealei amount than was ever be¬ 
fore saciificed by the act of a sane legislature. ‘ Is the Beer Bill 
nothing V was a question askc 1 in the House of Lords triumph¬ 
antly, as if it had been a great boon to the nation. The question < 
has been answered^in one of the pamphlets before us ,— 1 Yes, in¬ 
deed it is something—one of the grt a test curses ever indicted 
upon the country!’ In the voids of the New England pulpit- 
punster, * AU houses have been turned into ale-houses’ b) its 
operation, and ill those houses most of the meetings have been 
held at which the recent instil tedious of the peasantry were con¬ 
ceited. 


* Certainly/ 
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‘ Certainly,’ says Mr. Potter Macquecu, ‘ if this proceeding were 
intended to conciliate the labouring classes, never was dissatisfaction 
or ingiatitude more strongly exhibited, than by the conduct of those 
classes to the ministers, within a few days of the operation of this act 
of grace. The measure itself I consider one of the worst that could 
have been suggested. A number of persons will be plunged into 
inevitable ruin by entering into speculations for which they are wholly 
unfitted ; spurious, perhaps deleterious liquors will be produced to an 
incalculable extent; but as no private individual can eventually com¬ 
pete with the large wholesale brewer, the trade will soon revert to its 
original proprietors. In the country districts, however, the publican, 
especially lie who brews for himself, has no chance with the retail 
vender ; the latter is removed from the power and authority of the 
magistrates, lie may entertain gamblers, poachers, and vagrants ut 
his own pleasure and at his own hours, and with common caution 
may defy summary conviction/ 

‘ A more unfortunate measure than the late inauspicious Beer Hill,’ 
says the excellent Bishop of Bath and Wells*, * never passed a Chris¬ 
tian legislature. Jn diiect proportion to the number of public houses 
in a district is, for the most part, the wretchedness and the misery of 
its inhabitants. Often have 1 noticed, that in those parishes, where 
there was not a single public house, theie the greatest regularity and 
happiness were to he found; hut Unit in the direct ratio of the in¬ 
crease of public houses was the increase of vice and misery. The 
poor man who, on the Saturday eve, when his work was done and his 
wages paid, might have returned quietly fo a happy home, and taken 
his earnings to a wife and family, is now arrested on his way by the 
sound of carousals and merriment, stops and tarries till all that ho bad 
received is gone! If proof were wanting of the sad consequences re¬ 
sulting from this ill-fateil measure, it was afforded at the late execu¬ 
tion of three unhappy sufferers, who paid the forfeit of their lives at 
Keun, in this county, (Somerset,) the place at which their crimes 
had been committed. Amid the horrors of the last sad sc^nc of 
human degradation, as they were ascending the scaffold, with their 
dying words they observed, that mu h an end would not have befallen 
them but for the beer ajid < ider houses/ 

This was, the 4 sole and solilaiy meusuie of relief’ for the 
labouring rija$ses which the ininistiy dowsed atler all (he repot ts 
of their Committees, and all the evidence collected with such 
pains and expense, which had been laid bcfoie them, for explaining* 
the growth, and extent, and ptogicss of pauperism in the land, 
the new character which it had assumed, the causes of Jhis groat 
change in so great a body of the people, the consequences which 
weie hastening on, and must arrive, unless legislative wisdom 
should speedily intervene, or meicifui lh evidence avert front us 
the otherwise sure icsults of legislative eirors and neglect-, The 

_ m _ , _ , -1 r - ■ - . .it — - — ■ * i | 

* Rumaxlu an the Pr&Kaot Dishes&oi ol the Poor, p. 21, 
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subject of emigration (that one which, of many necessary measures, 
presents peihaps the surest, most immediate, and most piaclicable 
means of relief) was taken up by Mi. YVilmot Hoi ton, who, 
with rare ability, laier diligence, and laient /eal, had made him¬ 
self master of it in ail its details and extensive bearings. But the 
curse of Cttssaudia seemed to attend bis elforts, and the members 
of the government continued to take tlieir ease, ‘ eating and drink¬ 
ing/ like the antediluvians when the Aik was upon the stocks! The 
meta-politicians were lords of the ascendant; the \\ lugs had the 
direction of the government just as fai as they found it convenient 
to exercise it. 1 Ask and ye shall have* was what the ndministia 
tion in all tlieir actions said to then opponents ; though ‘ knock and 
it shall be opened to you ’ was not yet wiiltcn ovei the gates of 
office. They reduced the anny at Joseph the Dictators bidding ; 
they were too liberal not to pcisist in Loid I/.uisdo vine's precious 
and far-sighted scheme of disbanding tlu* yeomaniy—who, not 
ten years before, had been the chief lnstiiuumita of uvctting a civil 
war—*aud exproprio motu , as a peace-ofiei mg to the gentkmen of 
the press, they repealdh the only effit lent art against sedition—that 
is, efficient in the bauds of any uiniistiy who should be wise and 
just enough to enforce it. Rcduc lions, 1 clientlnnents, hbeiubtv, 
conciliation, and concession wcie the oulei of the day ; and they 
who remained true to old constitutional and English pi maples 
began to think that all which could be done was to diag the 
wheels of the state caniage on its downwaid load; all that could 
be hoped for was to avert it, if possible, fiom the pieripice, and 
let it descend as smoothly and gently as might be, to the dead 
level of democracy. 

Towaid that level we were descending, the moie dangerously 
because there was nothiug to alarm the great and well-meumng 
body of the ualiou in the easy uniloim motion of* descent, when 
the stage-cuitnin drew up in Fiance, and the second diama of 
the Eiench Kevolution began ;—a Revolution the most unpro¬ 
voked in history till that of Belgium followed it No Piotestant 
could wish success to tlic Jesuits and the Jesnitkud counsels of 
Charles X.; but regarding the political measures of the Bonr- 
Jh»u$, the man must set tiulh intrepidly at dMiance who should 
deny, that from the time of then icstoiation until the issuing of 
the ordinances, that family hud been more sinned against than 
sinning. *A conspiracy for their oveitluovv had from that time 
been carried on against them ; lnsuncction and assassination weie 
part of its means; but the design was prosecuted mwe surely as 
well i# safely when tire couspuators inttenched themselves within 
the fonanfof the constitution. Tieasou then becomes a {safe game 
when die government against which it is directed strictly observes 
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tlie law, and the tmitois make use of it for then own ends; 4 Si 
Von tie xoii pas plus sovvtwt des rots del rones, e'est yuc Its pettplef 
nont pas ete soil nit 6 s a la it volte pat dcs mfrujues muz bien 
toad Kitts. II nejuut qve ala si le prince nUst pas mechant , on 
salt Ineit le fare passer pour til, uu pour culave d'an nut haul tom 
sal Les pUttxtes ne manqunit janvns; it powm tpt’on Its 
sonhennt habiliment, ih pasunt pout vne raison legitime , quel- 

S u fatbles qu th> sount dans Ic fond.’ This was undcistood ui 
avlc’s time , ami duiing the ccntiuy and a half which have in- 
tei veued, the sen nee of ticason lias made much gieatu advances 
than eitlici political economy 01 political wisdom. 

'1 he King oi 1 1 nice km w his dangc i ius muusU is, lus egiegious 
until det s'—miscaleulatid then stieiigtli. Instead oi waiting for 
cmunistaiiccs, wine h would not long have been delayed, and which 
would have aulhoust d them to eall on the othe r gicat powers of Ru- 
lope foi interft j enceund suppoi l, decoding to lieaty, they committed 
uu act oi aggiessiem, win rtL>\ tin \ place d tliemseIvesmauiftstly m 
the w rone, and ioileiled that light 'I he gtiuggle which ensued 
has been stripped oi nuuh oi itshuoism sftice tiuet details have 
been made public. Met hauler oi the lowest (lass were the leal 
dilisaiis oi this nrw it volution, and money was what set them first 
m motion. ISot a gentleman was killed on the popular side, 
except among the youths ot the Polytechnic School, and one 
* gentle man of the puss * the bettenr classes tame out at the 
eleventh lioui Hut however the vietoiy was gamed, the mode- 
lation with which, on the whole, it was used is woitliy of the 
highest pi disc , and the smeciity of such an acknowledgment will 
not be suspected when coming from those who, as we do, nbhoi 
the cause and deprecate the consequences. Looking only at this 
pail of tiiediauid, it might be said that the Blench desetve almost 
.ill the eulogiuuis which they have bestowed upon themselves. 
But among 

--‘ fair ot tasions gone for ever by,* 

was ever such an o}tpoiluiiit\ oi establishing a glorious and vir¬ 
tuous reputation pie suited to moital man as to the Duke of 
Orleans, when he was invited to pul himself at the head of the 
levolutioirary govortmient f Had lie undertaken it as icgent and 
guaidianloi his kinsman, the Duke of Bourdeaux, he would have 
taken that couise which would most evidently have coincided with 
the interests of Tiaute,—most piobnhly have pitse ivtd the peace of 
Rurope,—most eeilaiuly have tended to his ow u happiness, hete— 
and (whv should we hesitate at saying) licicaftcr. Against the 
mtugues of Jesuitism, as well as the intuition of re«egtabUs&mg an 
ai biliary government, (if any such intention leally exited an the 
feeble, unhappy Bom bon family,) the iceent events, tMj abdication 
of Chailes X. and th$ Dauphin, and Ins own elevation, Would have 1 

been 
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been sufficient security. The loyalists would then have cordially 
adhered to him, as in loyalty bound; and the European powers 
would hot only have recognised the new order of things, but have 
been erigpaged by interest and principle, as well as pledged by 
t&isling treaties, to support it. He might have counted upon 
their assistance in any dangers to which revolutionary madness 
might expose him, and would have had a better reliance upon the 
devoted fidelity of the best and most numerous portion of the 
l 7 mich people—both thfjpc who entertained the highest notions of 
honour and duty, and those who disited tranquillity, which is what 
the great majority ill any civilised country must always desire, at 
any cost. At the woist, if lie had lost eveiything, lie would have 
preserved his character and his peace of mind; and whether lie 
had fallen n victim to the demoniacal spiiit of Jacobinism, or, 
which is the far more likely ie>ult, finally and completely tii- 
utnphed over it, he would have left an unspotted name ;*—-no 
martyr of fidelity more honouied in the (iirt ease,—in the second, 
not Washington him^Jf more dcseivedlv illustrious. The crimes 
of the father would then hate been lemembcred only as being 
atoned for by tin* transcend an l virtues of the sou. 

* l)o you know, gentlenu u,’ said IS 1 Alexander tic La horde, iu 
the Chamber of Deputies, 1 what would he the consequence of 
recognising the legitimacy of the Due do Jiouideftux t It would 
be to oblige the virtuous piiuce whom we wisli to place upon the 
throne, us well as his family, to bow his head In hue that child 
who would leuiiud him only of ciimes and misfortunes.’ Were 
there then no painful recolloctious of which the son of Philippe 
Kgalitc would be lctniudcd, if he took possession of a thioue 
which was that child’s lawful inheritance, and to ( which the way 
for him could never have been opened but through his fathei’s 
ciimes ? bar, very far are we fiom wishing ill to. J *>uis Philippi', 

* King of the French, 1 —far, veiy far, iiom wishing that his head 
may ever be more uneasily placed than it lifts ahead) been since lie 
won* a crown. 'The best hope which, umlei pieseut ciicuui- 
stauces, can be formed is, that bv success and continued modera¬ 
tion he may make an ill title good, and maintain the monarchical 
cduse in l< ranee: Uius preserving peace, and ultimately restoring 
tianquillity in his own counti), and iu all those which, through 
the effects of this unhappy revolution, aie now so perilously dis¬ 
turbed. llpt this hope cannot now have the support of reason or 
of faith .with those who believe' in that appointed course of righte¬ 
ousness by which the sins* ol the fathers arc visited upon the chil- 

* We say an i tntpuH&d UtUtae—fin, mulci all the circumstances of the case, we taro 
not think imh serious reprobation of the Duke of Orleans's now half- 

forgotten intrigues njtjtjt respect to Mexico, ami afterwards Spain. Those macluna- 
1 ions, however, will never fill a very bright pago in thu ttehm of this ‘ unambitious * 
Prince, ♦' 

‘ ‘ ' dren; 
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itren; for Louis Phillippe has appropriated to himself the aim 
foi which he might have atoned. 

The first revolution was not welcomed with more aidour in 
.England thau the second, though what in lliat instance was ac¬ 
counted for and excused by the novelty of the events, mid the con¬ 
sequent inexperience of those who witnessed them, could in this be 
ascibed only to iutmty, or to something worse. A few incurables, 
who had chaunted Jubilate when wlmt they mistook for the day- 
star of liboity lose upon then youth, w^re ready with their Niniv 
Dimitlix now These pursuits weie not many, time having swept 
aw ay most of that geneiation ; but tlie whole younger race of hbe- 
ials and agitatois joined m exultation foi the sueees-. of the revolu¬ 
tionary cause in Fiance—a success which they looked upon as the 
biire pielude to a uetoiy of then own. They piotosted raruestly 
against anv interim nee in the aU.urs of otlm nations, yet intoi- 
feied themselves, h\ pioposiug a suhsniption tor tlie wounded 
Parisians, and fiatciui/iug with the setond jaco of revolutionists, 
as then piedecc ssois in sedition had done with the iirst. They 
lauded to tlie skies the magnanimity of theTieneh in permitting 
the exiled tamily to depaii unmolested, treating them with le- 
xpetUul humanity, and allotting tlitm sufficient means for a be¬ 
coming mamtenaiH e. But the mouthpieces of this faction weie 
far fiom linituting the magnanimity which they piaised. 

‘The late king,’ said th** i'mu s, * “is, no doubt, on his way to 
England—perhaps, eie this, at rived. Tat the country receive linn; 
there is via* and villainy enough in it already: monstious as his 
oJfem.es an . lie cannot uld nnu.li to the gonei.il stock ; and we hope 
there is viitut also, and integrity, and patriotism enough, to redeem 
the bad, even w lien bis crimes, and absurdities and follies are added 
to the stock. There is not a parish W'otkhouxc in England, a peni¬ 
tentiary, oi a bridewell, that would not be disgraced by such an 
inmate. Let him live upon his own resources, whatever they may 
be: one shilling for support, farthei than to protect hiln against tlie 
cravings of hunger, wijl not he allowed liun here. But how noble in 
the French people to dismiss Hit wretch, even before the streets of 
Paris have ceasfed to reck with the blood of the 1 housands whom he 
and his counsels have murdered! Perhaps we would wish the people 
to abstain from any tnark of disgust at the sight of him ; yet we am 
reminded of the Devil’s return from his more successful attempt to 
injure our common patents:— 

“ So having said, awhile he stood expecting • 

Their universal shout and high applause 
To fill his ear, when contrary he hears 
On all sides from innumerable tongues 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn.’’ J 

* As to the * ministers, they ought, if it wore po yffiblfe, to be e x-, 
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cepted from the general rule, and. to be given up, if they escape 
hither, anA are claimed by the French Government; for certainly 
greater criminals never landed on the British coast. They aie re- 
sponsiblejpersons by the laws and constitution of Fiance; and though 
Charles X. might view Jus own rights with the piejudipes and infatu¬ 
ation or absolute loyalty, they were in no such situation. They were 
criminal foi no other purpose than that of simply destroying their 
country) in order to please a stupid and vicktcl mastoi, whom they 
should either have restrained or quitted The ordinance ot the 25th 
of July bears on the face of it the impress of their having counselled 
it to, and demanded it of, tne King , and the innocent and unoffending 
citizen? of Paris, slaughtered by thousands in the sheets, arejpt to 
be the only people who are to 1 cap the fruits of such counsels and 
demands* We hope to see the Fitntli mimsteis brought to justice.* 

Such wore the sentiments expiessed, and such the advice given, 
by the most influential, though, at the same Unit, the most noto- 
nousjy piofhgate of the London nc wspapers, ^md tin most impu¬ 
dently inconsistent m every thing, exetpt in malice and mischief. 
They were echoed by too many olhu jouinalists, nietiopolilan 
and pioviucial, of thd^amc stamp , and it isnotthiough any want 
oi endeavom on their pait that a national disgiace was not biought 
upon the Butish chaiactcr when the exiled Bourbons aimed a 
second time upon oui shoics. But though indications enough 
appealed among the mob m some places, and m a itw per¬ 
sons who were raised above the mob, m cucumstance but not m 
mmd) to show tliat these panders of malignity and pionceis ot 
icvoltttion had not been labouring in tlicn vocation without 
effect, British feeling and Butish viitue saved us horn this op- 
piobium But even the newspapei cditoi, whose pnueiple it is, 
icckless of light 01 wiong, always to take that part which, by 
flattering public opinion, may best ptomole the sale of Ins papei, 
was, on tins oc casioii, ouldouc by that ci ltical journal, which is well 
known as the all*but*acknow1edged organ of the Whig part) m 
Parliament, the journal in which, not many yeais ago, the then 
Duke ol Oilcans, now Louis Philippe, King of the French—(but 
not ‘ by the giacc of God,’ foi those words have been omitted, as 
implying an acknowledgment which is inconsistent with the bo- 
vet eagnty of the People), w is letommcnded to that nation as a 
fit peisoft to be cjhoscu for then constitutional monaieh. This 
journal, after assuring its icadtis it was abundantly nmuifest that 
‘ the baffle of Lnglish liberty had really been fought and won 
at Pansafter speaking of the battle of Watciloo os a vic- 
toiy * which hap inflicted on the I'rtuch the unmitigated evil 
ot the restoration f—after inhuming the Fiench that because the 
Swiss guards opposed the Pansians duimg the insuQcction, 
then lore tlie jjoidid states 1 of Switzerland well deserved to 
be annihilated gn independent power —after laying that that 

insurrection 
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insurrection * taught an awful lesson to all soldiers, and held 
up a blight example to all fieemenafter saving of Prince 
Polignac and his colleagues, who were then prisoners, that * if 
they were suffered to escape condign punishment (meaning by 
that punishment death), a piemium would be held out to iieasoti 
against the liberties of the people after saying of the then Hiitish 
ministers, that * however much they may have yielded to the people 
at home, or mthei, whatever concessions the people may have ex¬ 
tol ted fioni them,’ they weie ‘the steady and unflinching patrons 
of all the foims of antiquated superstition* and hateful despotism 
haviugrpiven to oui Polytechnics the significant hint that * several 
lessori^nave been taught in the Pnivcisity of Pm is which will not 
soon be foigotten,’ and infouned the < itizens of all gieat towns 
that 4 a well-inhabited stieet is a foi tress which no troops can take 
if the inhabitants be tiue to themselves;’—the writer comments in 
the following terms upon the conduct of the British government 
in not having requited the payment of custom-house dues fiomthc 
fugitive loyal family of France ! 

* When a criminal is detected in plotting so$ie foul enterprise, or, 
having attempted to carry it into execution, fails, and flies from the 
scene of his iniquity, does the government of this country make it a 
practice to iceeive him with open arms,—to direct that the revenue 
laws shall be suspended in his favour, and to give him shelter and 
comfort, with much deference and respect, on our shores ? No such 
thing—and why ! Because our government never avows a patronage 
of rapine or murder, and regards with just abhorrence the perpetrators 
of such crimes. Then why, we ask, have Charles and his family been 
received, not only with courtesy, but with a degree of favour, which 
no man living believes would have been shown to the most illustrious 
patriot that ever bled for freedom—the most venerable philosopher 
that ever enlarged the powers of man, or bettered the lot of humanity? 
Had Washington sought our shores, after resigning the sceptre which 
he might have held tor life, possibly transmitted to his kindred, hut 
that he loved his country better than all power—would his baggage 
have been suffercd to pass w ithout search at any custom-house quay 
in all England l No man dreams of such a thing. Suppose Polignac 
had succeeded, if any of the unoffending Parisians whom the tyrant 
ordered his arjilleiy to mow down, by thousands, had escaped from, 
the slaughter he was destined to, who believes that the wreck of his 
fortunes would have been allowed to passduty-frc%, and unexamined? 
Indeed, had the Alien Bill still aimed our ministers with the power, 
such a refugee would have been sent back to certain exc ration by the 
next tide. '|"heii why was the oppressor so differently treated? This 
is the question which w e ask now ; the question which the people of 
England are asking, and which it is the bouuden duty of their repre¬ 
sentatives to ask, Charles X., by the v ery act of our government re¬ 
cognising Louis-Philip, is admitted by that government to be no 
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longor a king—*is ranked by that government among private persons. 
What rfgjrtv then, had that government to treat him as a king t 
What possible motive could they have for thus flying in the English 
people*# face, and insulting the French people also, except to show 
OsUn^tttioualy their sorrow for his failure, <uid their fellow-feeling for 
his fete-—a fate brought on by Ids crimes—a failure in the attempt to 
perpetrate the most atrocious wickedness ol which a monarch can he 
guilty ? But it was not a mere attempt. The abdicated kitig came 
among an stained with the blood of lus unoffending .subjects, lie had 
ordeted his soldiers to the c harge ; the onslaught had been tremen¬ 
dous} the artillery had been, v ith a cold-bio >ded trudty unknown 
to the most atrocious tyrants, brought to bear upon crowded streets, 
and to sweep down thousands of all ages, and of either sex. From 
the miserable slaughter whu h he had < ommanded, the wretched despot 
had withdrawn his own poison to a plan* of safety ; and, provideuti- 
ally discomfited, he had flul liom the uonc of his crimes. Tins is he 
lor whom the sympathies ot our ministers are tpeidily unlocked; for 
whose accommodation the laws ate suspended, who is melved with 
distinctions which would have been denial to the greatest beueta< tor 
of lus kind who had tlever bu.ii a king, and a tyrant! What light, 
then, have those niimsteis to comp I mi, if t'lev aie suspected of a 
hailing towaidt his designs ! Do thov nut become a< i**s«,ini’s after 
the fa» t, by this their conduct ? 11 any man is seen mi bunt ting to a 

luminal’s fellowship, whom all otluis dtU 4, the conclusion is mime- 
dmte, that ho was a paitncr in his guilt, and that he has put lumsclf 
in the offender’s powei. Are we to mfci tli it our ministers, daio not 
tutn fheii* backs upon the French ullus foi fiai of distlosuic. V — 
tidinhutgh ilenit w, October, IS JO, No. cm , pp. 21, 22. 

If llus be tlie pi mine lion of a young man, sonic hot paiUran of 
a political parly, it is m that case of ill augury lui the wiitci ; 
foi although, afc has been peitinently saiil, either by Mcssis. Goss 
and Go , or by the late candidate foi \ oi kshne, * m the moi nmg of 
life, tvhon the blandishments of passion take the n asou pt isouci, 
it is art evil inure to he lamented than wondered at—if nieu are 
led away into ceitain excesses,* the Vices .Which aic indicated in 
litis extract admit of no such extenuation, iveu m the quackery 
of ethics. Time biiugs with it no natuial cuie foi a ladical 
comsenes*. of nuud and a cultivated bmtahty of disposition; yet 
‘it were better to think it should be thus truly affiliated upon some 
perfect exemplar well-bron/xd self-sufficiency, than to believe 
that any plder judgment had assisted in concocting it, or that i£ 
had obtained an imprimatur liom one not wholly devoid of gene- 
losity—not wholly lout to the sense of decoinm; foi no one, 
unless he were thus devoid, thus lost, would iijtye exposed himself 
to the penalty of being pilloried, with this passage Fastened iipon 
his breast. 

When Whigs W the first water, and uewspapfelfc which at that 

time 
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time found it convenient to support, or a fleet to support, the 
Duke of Wellington's administration, held language of such 
ferocity—such insolent and vulgar exultation, it may he imagined 
whut would proceed from the professors of scurrility, the sedition- 
mongers, the licensed dealers in blasphemy, treason, ami 

* the scum of tnen; 

The ulcers of.an honest state j spite-weavers 
That live on poison only, like svvoltl spiders.* 

The repeal of the Banishment Act held out a jubilee to these 
skunks and foumaits of the pi ess ; and they made full use of an 
indulgence, which, in their nitei pi etation, extended not only to 
the offences which they had fotmciiy committed, but to those 
which they might theucefoith commit. The foiutn, as well as the 
pi ess, was presently put m use, and * lit audience,* though not 
few, was invited by an adv< itisement in the following words - 
‘ Francf.—R epublic or Monardiv.—A Puhuo Discussion will 
he commenced on the important question, “ whether Frame should 
now ie-estiiblisli a republic or a monarehy ?*’ in the theatre of the 
Rotunda, near Blackfriars Bridge, this evening, August 12, at eight 
o’do< k Measures will lx* taken to convey the isense of the majority 
to the Frenc h nation. To give weight to the meeting, nothing lea* 
than silver will be taken for admission. To the boxes, ljr.; to the 
gallery, ad* * 

The persons by Whom the Rotunda Was engaged for this pur¬ 
pose, who vveie to piesule at the discussion and lake a prominent 
pait in it, ami to slime * the ulvei ’ Ibi theii pains, were Gale 
Jones, the vetcian sulitiomst, whom Sir Ft aims Bill dolt so un¬ 
kindly disappointed of an ovation in the >eai J812; the mischie¬ 
vous, lguoiaut, fanatical auti-Chustum, Uichaid Garble, whom 
government leleased fiom piison, and who, lioin the time of his 
release, lias continued to insult auii outrage the leligion of his 
eouiitiy; and the madman, Robert Taylor: madman we call him, 
because tins unhappy man alleged constitutional madness as 
explaining and excusirfg las fust profession ol infidelity, wheu he 
applied to his diocesan for permission to lesiune his cb m\d 
functions. The excuse was admitted, aud his pioicssiotis of peni¬ 
tence believed; but thiee years of probation were icquired, aud. 
Taylor, being impatieut of the delay, commenced infidel picaehei. 
Mad we believe him to be ; but if such madnipi are allowed to 
scatter fiiebiands among the people, Jonathan Mailings an in¬ 
jured man. 

Hunt also was a performer in these exhibitions, if not a partner iu 
the speculation; but the proceedings became too outrageous even for 
this thorough-paced demagogue, or too dangerous for him, and he 
withdrew from the concern, fixing upon Taylor the appellation of 

the 
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the ‘ Devil’s Chaplain,’ which the mad in an accepted 38 a title of 
honour! They were just at that time drawing close upon the hue 
which separates sedition from high tie a sou, and the orator had a 
wholesome fear of getting on the wiong side; for if the abortive 
attempts at insurrection, which originated at these meetings, had 
been continued, it was Dot to be piesuined that the instigatois 
would always be allowed to escape unpunished. .Blasphemy was 
soon found to be a more attiactive commodity than treason, as well 
as an appiovcd preparation for it. The price of admission was low- 
ned to twopence, except for any peison who piesentcd himself in 
iiucn suspiciously clean, in which case sixpence was demanded. 
The reader would he not moie gi rally astonished than shocked, 
wrle we to iclute what passes at these meeting* : the icvolting 
nbaldry, the nciandous impiety, the dating and rabid blasphemies, 
with which the most piecious tiutli-, the most awful mysteries, 
the most holy names, aie lieattcl llicie Latge as the theatic is, 
it is crowded; a gieat piopoition <»1 the attendants consists of hoys 
from fom teen yeans upwaids; and as often as some sentence is 
utteicd that outrages decency, leviles ichgion,* udieules the belief 
of a fuluie slate, cm defies the .Almighty, the Rotunda lings with 
Hhcii shouts of acclamation and applause 1 Ilcll has indeed en¬ 
larged itself among us; its standard is publicly hoisted in our 
capital, and ffs i counting paitics aie beating up for its sen ice in 
our sheets, and lanes, and alleys,—go\c limit nt, the while, knowing 
and suffering this,because, foisooth, it would he called intoleiante 
and persecution, wcit they to intuleie with * free discussion’ of 
any kind I 

It will be to the puipose here to, introduce an example of the 
effect of such toleration. John Stratford wak Convicted at the Sum- 
niet Assize*, at Noiwieli, in the year 1829, of having earned to the 
workhouse of that city a bag of Hour, wherein he hod mixed ar¬ 
senic, intending by tlnft means to take away the life of u poor 
mau, then an inmate of the house, with whose wife he was crimi¬ 
nally connected. The flour fell into the hands of other poisons, 
for whom it was not designed ; it was partaken of by seveial, and 
one num died in consequence. The ynurdeiu was visited on the 
day befoie his execution by ‘one of his fellow citizens,’ a gentle¬ 
man wpU knowrglfor the learning and ability with which he has 
vindicated the turns of Christianity; for the blessed use which be 
makes of the - blessings of fortune, and for his forwardness in all 
good works: andfrom the account wInch that gentleman published 
of him, which, as it ought to be, has been widely distributed, the 
following pertinent passage is abridged:— . ^ 

‘ Stratford, for many years after he grew up to was justly 

considered a reSpet'|abj:e He was endued tyiik f^Cidlent sense 

and 
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and good natural talents, and his mind-was more cultivated than is 
generally the case with persons of the labouring class. A whitesmith 
by trade, he was able, by his ingenuity, to support himself ami his 
family with credit and comfort. He was indeed considered one of the 
ablest worldng mechanics in the city, and when the Mechanics’ In¬ 
stitution had been formed, he became a member of it, and pursued his 
calling on scientific principles. Not only was Strafford diligent in 
obtaining an honest support for his family, but be was for many long 
years a good husband, and a kind, considerate parent. 

4 What, then, was the cause of the fatal change which took place in 
his conduct ? 

* On this subject he was most explicit. Again and again he assured 
me that his falling into vicious and criminal piactiees was the conse¬ 
quence of having imbibed the poison of infidelity, and the same as¬ 
sertion he repeated to several othei persons. An infidel publication, 
long since notorious for its fatal influence over the human mind, 
became the companion .of his pnvitc hours. He read it, and adopted 
its principles. He rejcrtt.il the Holy Scriptures; looked upon their 
contents as a cunningly devised fable; and, to use his own expres¬ 
sions, gave up his ‘fcfiuth in our Loul Jesus Christ.” Thus was he 
left without compass or rudder, whereby to stepr his couise aright 
through the ocean of life. The vovtnled law of God was no longer 
of any av.al for the duection of his conduct. No longer was he en¬ 
couraged in the path of virtue, by the prospect of pei feat happiness in 
a future world, or deterred from the indulgence of his vicious incli¬ 
nations by any abiding apprehension of the “ bitter pains of eternal 
death.” By the rejection of that Gospel which he had formerly re¬ 
ceived, he crucified unto himself afresh “the Son of God, and put him 
to an open shame.” JTe trod “under foot” the Redeemer of men, 

“ counted the blood of the covenant an unholy thing,” and did w despite 
unto the Spit it of grace.” And, in renouncing his Saviour, he re¬ 
nounced his Father and his God. Although lie might probably never 
venture to deny the existence of a Supreme Being, yet in him was 
verified the saying of the apostle, “ JVtumsvcr deuicth the Son , the 
same hath not the Father,” The fear of Almighty God vanished from 
his soul before the biast ®f infidelity ; and he soon learned to live as 
if there was no God in the world. 

1 Behold ! the sober, industrious, ingenious £tratfoid under the fatal 
guidance of false principles—under the pernicious tuition of a Fame and 
a Catlile-—renounces public worship; breaks the Sabbath; connects * 
himself With gamblers; becomes the companion A sinners, faithlesi 
to an exemplary wife, an adulterer, and, in the enfffa Murderer.* 

’ The last earthly caie of this miserable man was earnestly to 
request a promise from the chaplain, that lie would go himself to 
Ttis cottage, and destroy one of Carlile’s blasphemous publications, 
which was then concealed in a drawer, 1 lest/ said he, * it should fall 
into the hands of my children, and occasion the same mischievous 
effects on their minds as it has produced upon my own/ 
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Can any person suppose that this is a solitary instance, or that 
hundreds and thousands are not by the like means ttraWn into the 
ways of destruction'? Will any statesman persuade himself, or 
allow himself to he persuaded, that without religion there can he 
any security for civilised society ? ‘ The more the popple agree 
in divine truths^ say* Bishop Reynolds, * the more will they be 
disposed for moral and eWil unity. Religion is a cementing thing : 
“ Lactantius and J erode derive it a jrelujando, quod vd quasi in 
fuseem wpeti mmus?" Wifi a wise man believe that without it 
there can he any true wisdom ? a good one, that witlrout it there 
c an be at$ real, any abiding happiness ? And how will those 
ministers answer to alu.ii country and their Cod who suffer the 
moial pestilence to spicad, and make no use of the authority with 
which the laws divine and human have entrusted them for checking 
it? As if no such laws existed, or as if those to whom the ad- 
ministration of the laws is confided were afraid to exert them, 
infidel rent is at this time colit cltd in London, as Catholic rent 
has been in Ireland. The woiks of ‘ Paine, Voltaire, Volney, 
Shelley, and otbcis,’ aie adveitised ns to he sdltl, or lent to mad ; 
and another dcnlei in impiety and sedition, which go hand in hand 
together, announces the tiist number ol a ‘ New Family Lilnaiv, 
containing Paine's Rights of Man, both paits, complete, to ansmgo 
id eveiy iesnecl with the Family Lihraiy.’ 

1 Penny Papers tor the People,’ also weie publisliedfeby a ceiliun 
I ft nry f ictfocringlon, 

* Resigned to restore justice and overthrow oppression; the editor 
particularly recommending them to coffee-houses and the new beer 
shops, tmd every other pi me which the poorer and Inhuming classes 
of society frequent; when (so long as their updno pio{ ortiou of un¬ 
necessary labour allows them no spare hours fot rational recreation) 
they wili he al>le to improve the condition of their minds and bodies at 
one and the same time.’ 

These papers were to be published * most probably every da), 
but not pci iodic ally, or lu parts, or it) pdmbeis, in older to evade 
the laws which shackle the liberty of the piess.* in the same 
publication which advertised these pepuywoiths ol’mischief was a 
suitable announcement from i)i\ Lady, whose piaisq has been 
upop all the wal|j| assuring the public that jthe icpoit circulated of 
his death is entirely unfounded; that he might be 1 consulted per¬ 
sonally Vir ’Lvjctter upon all those certain anil vt.cumar 
the cine of which he has sa'lbng been celebrated.’ 
The gVW ikM doctor (of whom it hasttwen aidd, Pi, for 
wliiting, aiwt Hunt* fpr blacking, against the world)» understands 
the swfrit of the timet* and, like one who \ym 

tr hua 
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takes advantage of it thus cliai acteijstically in one of the re volu¬ 
tion aiy papei*:— 

* RADI CAL REFORM.—A good Constitutitm, when lost, generally 
leaves the patient m despair. In the struggle to reinstate the ouginal 
oonvaiesQence, it requires firmness, temnet, and perseverance, and the 
most determined exettion on the part of those intrusted with the cuio. 
The thousands of both st^es, who have been Cured Of aeiious aud 
compile ated Disord eis by Dt. Phillips Eacly, could never have hem 
accomplished b\ half measuies, but by striking at the I’Oot and pio- 
ducing a Radical Return. lienee innumerable persons, of ajl ranks 
aud classes of society, aie living to diinh the health of King William 
the Fourth and his Consoil, and sumss to Dublin and its nfieis not 
txcepting Dr. Eadj r , who is still alive, uith the lust constitution, 
although leport has stated to the tontiaiy, ami may be daily con¬ 
sulted, personally or by letter, at his house, 22, Church Street, Soho, 
London 

‘ The* postage of all \pUCrs to hi paid. Oct 20, tfi’iO.’ 

But it must be oih business now to lay specimens oi uditlucnt 
and moie seiious kind Inloie that part of the public to whom 
journals of this description nrni hud tlun way • and to exhibit,in 
then o\xn w 01 d», the obpcls and intentions, implied or avowed, of 
those piopaaambsts who take the piessloi the 11 d« vug,and * Know¬ 
ledge is Fowei ’ loi their motto; premising Inst, that the new French 
lcvolnlion, and the levolution in lit Igium, and the weakness of the 
liiilish (iovfcinment, which, Uu\nu> >u lih d to menaces the gieal 
constitutional point, seemed n utU to concede anything that should 
be loudlv dcmandul fiom it,—had loused into full activity tin* ic- 
inaiutJu of those poisons who woe mini 01 h ss implicated in the 
plots of Thistle wood and ins accomplices. Now, too, the riots 
among the agiKulluial labouu is had begun, the bieakitig of 
mathuui}, ami the buntings, The nots are easily to he accounted 
foi, both in then origin and ptogicw,, and after Uie facts winch 
had been laid befoio it m petitions,' aud in the evidences brought 
together in the JUpOtt on Kungtalion, Cov eminent cannot be* 
acquitted of culpable’inattention to the state of tho Inborn- 
mg population. When once u apnit of tusuboidination had shown 

* In tlu. pi tit inns puM.nlt.cl by the Marquis of Ohnndos in lf>i8 and Isiu trow 
the hundmls Ot .Niapurt, in tin count} of Buckingham, it was. stated Uiat ‘ )l»e uu 
Avoidable tflbdency id the pom-laws, as At presenl adminv-tfllW, « to com* it tlw* 
Uhouuis into puqiis, who have fti'ndod upon giant a rlanhfoi nyuntcn nio* co¬ 
equal with tho who'o landed inconn of the i intfttrj ; ’ that ‘ thy* unjust 1 A 1 nswti of 
private piojirtv, when pushed much la j dim! its present joint, as it tort uuly will he, 
must lead not imlj to fno irrrtwdltthle unscty of tho p >or tin niacins, hut also to tho 
subversion oi the established Older of tying* and the* pic <-« nt iia>ni> of society t* that 
* uq endeavours to reform the Utimumg tlosses can i ver lie i fit dual whdu these laws 
aft* suffered to exist m the ir prfewut statu, * mil that the evil was 1 so desolating and 
awful, as to excite* in them tho most serious apprehensions tor the welfare, odd even 
tho existence, of the body politic,' 

ltyelf 
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itself, tuck at fOMg a digressed population is ev„er ready to break 
out, t|ie apostle* of miarcny took a^lvantage «bf it, "and busied them- 
selves with indefatigable activity in misleading men who were too 
well pi spaced by ignorance' arjd miseiy for lec^ymg their direc¬ 
tions. Evolutionary Wiitci a went to woi k foi tliem; i evolutionary 
orators itmeiated among them; end as we had contubuted on» 
amateurs Of rebellion to the Parisians and the people ot Biussels, 
France and Belgium lepayed u^for (he obligation m kind. It is 
impossible not to connect the fires in Kent with those in Nor¬ 
man#; and though the origin of the latter has not yet been, 
tiaced, inexplicable as it may still be, thus much is certain, thtft it 
is a part of some hellish eomplot against the existing institutions 
of society. On oue of the pet sons who have been appiehrended 
and discharged, because theie was no legal proof of Ins having 
committed*, an act of aisou, a receipt foi a contiugratoiy ltM\Yuie 
was found which was unknown to the best Bughsh chemists, and 
he had with him also the matcnuls loi compounding it. He ic- 
fened to a book, hom which he said he had copied the uctipt, 
and to the page of^tlu book: no such leceipt is there ; only the 
nauic of die ouf 1 ingiedieiit m the page wlmh lu spuifitd, ami ol 
the other ill qhothei p nt ol ^the volume. In the uieligious and 
demoralized state ol this nation, scientific disco vpuos ;ue imme¬ 
diately Applied as suuly to the pm poses of mischief as of cupi¬ 
dity. teuicidea (and what if imudeieis '*) have availed themsclw s 
of the latelt cxpenments upon poisons; and Davy’s leseatchi s 
ate put to the use of incendiaries, foi, as Hi. Walkei, m out of 
the it acts before us, says of wealth, so may it be said of physical 
suyncp, that as it advances, * the only alternative is a cone- 
sponding moral impiovcmcnt, pt eventual distinction . 7 Unless 
the.tree of Knowledge is giafted from tlie trec^ol Life, its fruit is 
bitter, indignant, deadly. * , T 

This, then, is the history of those fiieV yvhidi ha\e given so 
fughtful a character to the last font months. They were begun 
by ievolutionary propagandists, well provided with those means ol 
mischief wherewith modern &»enc* fiav aimed the wicked, and 
Sufficiently supplied with pecuniary! resources. Climes aie as 
infeclipus as diseases. Tb^,indignant piess tecommendcd the 
prttnifcc imitgtion by intelligible hints; and other newspapets 
enCoiuaged^ it moi e indirectly (hut some pf them not less inlen- 
tipfi^llyT bv dtefr drafts and theij c oiUa^h^v t * ia H 100 - 

l apt conti lhjuted to sprfeirif « may be judged from 

(he uuhgppy man wfe’^as convu^Ued of arson 

at (he Stfsfcix an< l navmg confessed t^drt hejkid, in five 

instances, the came, declared wttt ifS® Wicked* 

ness would lux lichdIf JSSMi^iheftid a 
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lecture of Cobbett’s, in which that hoary-headed miscreant had led 
him to believe that this was the way to bring about the political 
reform, through which alone the condition of the labouring classes 
could be improved. i\s the tires became more frequent, oppor¬ 
tunity was taken of wreaking an old grudge*, of 1, taking vengeance 
for any grievances, real or imagined, by men under uo moral or 
religious restraint, and who supposed that, iit the present circum¬ 
stances of the country, they might easily elude'the. laws. Some 
also must be imputed to the mere love of mischief (which is not 
always confined'to boys), and to the spirit of ape-ljke imitation. 
The missionary inceudiaries meantime continued their course, 
carrying with them their chemical apparatus, and being supplied 
with money by the yet undiscovered movers of the conspiracy. 

The persons who committed these crimes, all of them (by 
whatever motives they were actuated) expected to escape detec¬ 
tion. The rioters-r-macliine-lireakers, as well as those who de¬ 
manded dn increase of wages—had no serious consciousness of 
criminality, the greatest part of them being poor, iguoraut, mis¬ 
guided men; and the ringleaders (mostly itinerants) who stirred 
these up, and the Indians who took that opportunity of levying con¬ 
tributions by force, thought themselves strong enough to set the 
constituted authorities at defiance. They were confirmed in this 
belief by the sentences w hich the Kentish magistrates passed upon 
the first offenders who were brought before them, when the men 
of Kent, had been roused to a tardy defence of tlieir'property. In 
what manner this ill-timed lenity was construed may tJe.st appear 
by an ex tract from one of the incendiary journals. 

4 Without the remotest desire/ says the writer, ‘ to, ^ay-aught that 
should he eonstyifejd into an approval of the eor\duc*to«f these men, I 
cannot let this trial, pass without noticing the pains which the daily 
press has taken to convince the public that tips plea of “guilty” arose 
from the contrition*the prisoners felt for the heinousness of their 
offence. The directly contrary is the fact: they felt no contrition , but 
actually courted the infliction of the penalty of the law. But let us 
see what Sir Edward Knatfhbuli said upon this matter.In the course 
of his address to the prisoners he talked much extravagant nonsense ; 
but let us see what he said on their plea of “ guilty” 

‘ They had pleaded guilty voluntarily, and he believed, and hoped 
he was right in the- belief, that the step they had thus taken had 
emanated from their aimi minds , He was the njpre^nekned to be¬ 
lieve this, as he knew tliat in the part of the country from which the 
prisoners had come, great numbers of the misguided and deluded 
people, who had committed these offences, had voluntarily acknow¬ 
ledged their guilt , and manifested their contrition , and thereby had 
saved themselves from the punishment the offences which they had 
committed deserved. <./• 
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* To be sure, this plea originated in their own minds, and they 

loluntarily acknowledged their guilt but there was not any mani¬ 
festation of contrition. These men. Sir Edward, had heard that in 
the parish of Minster, in the isle of Slieppy, the transported felons in 
the hulks were better fed and better clad than the honest labourer : 
and that men committed crimes, bccav.sc they should be transported 
for them. These facts had been proclaimed in a report published by 
order of the House of which you are a member; and it was with the 
knowledge of these facts, that these men courted the extreme rigour 
of the law; they preferred the labour of the hulks to the labour of 
the fields, under men who probably added insult to their grinding 
oppression. This obviously was the cause of their voluntarily plead¬ 
ing “ guilty.** But, there is another part of this trial to which 1 can¬ 
not help adverting, l mean the sentence passed upon the prisoners. 
Sir Edward, as the representative of the bench of magistrates, said — 

‘ “ They had determined not to visit their offences with seventy, 
and he sincerely hoped, that the kindness and moderation ceinctd Hus 
day try the magistrates would be met by a corresponding feeling among 
the people, and that the piisoners, when they should go -home among 
th eir friends, would tell others of the kind consideration their rases had 
received from the magistrates , and the law of width they wne (ulnn'nis- 
I rotors ; and that their futuie good conduct would prove the sincerity 
of their conduct in this day acknowledging their guilt. It would be a 
painful duty to them to have to cause a separation of the prisoners 
from their fund lies, rspet /ally as they were able to support them by their 
honest industry , and they entertained a hope that they would not, for 
the future, so far neglect their duties towards them as to bring them¬ 
selves into the condition in which they stood to-day. The sentence 
of the Court was a lenient one indeed, and he hoped therefore they 
would receive it as such. That sentence is, that you rk each im- 

PRISONED IN THE COUNTV JAH. OF St. AUGUSTUS jfAND JliNI), THE 
Court does not adjudge you to hard da hour a^a^ adjunct ok its 
SENTENCE) POR THE SPACE OP THREE DAYS, A$ft>AlFTER THAT TERM 
HAS EXPIRED, THAT THOSE OUIT-TY OF A SKCOfr&\ l OfrPKNCE BE EACH 

imprisoned one day more. Let wlutt I have now stated make a 
due impression oil your minds, and 1 hope that the course which this 
Court has though fit to pursue will have the desired effect.” 

‘ Three days imprisonment , and that Without hard labour! Oh, brave 
labourers and artizans of prance and Belgium, see what your noble 
example has effected ! See and rejoice ! You are the cause of tnis; 
it was your example which made this “ worthy magistrate” cant and 
bluster, mid tieinjre and threaten ; it was your example that made the 
whole of the magistrates tremble with fear, while they were in the art 
of passing even this “ lenient sentence.” * 

W e will now sot before the reader a series of extracts from 
the 4 Penny Paper's,’ published while the country was in this 
state—the insurrections and burnings proceeding from one couuty 
to another. 


Tli eir 
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‘ Their Majesties, we see, intend, as the play-bills inform us, to 
visit Drury Lane Theatre on Thursday evening next. 

‘ Now, it is not often that the English people have an opportunity 
of being under the same roof with their King and Queen; and we trust, 
therefore, that you will, all of you, endeavour not to miss the present 
opportunity ; go to the theatre in thousands, fill the house to the very 
ceiling. * 

k Friends and fellow-countrymen, your king, we are convinced, is a 
good man, and lie would relieve his subjects if he was aware of their 
grievances, and had honest counsellors; but, unfortunately, he is 
surrounded by a parcel of flatterers and sinecurists, whose interest it 
is not to alter the present system of things; those rascals never allow 
the voice of the people to reach “ the royal ears they never allow 
any papers to reach “ the royal hands,’’ that might tend to open the 
“royal eyes:” we are convinced that our papers have never been 
permitted to pass further than the King’s mental physician, Sir Her¬ 
bert Taylor, lor, if he is anything of a gentleman, his Majesty would 
certainly have answered us.—You have wry seldom an opportunity 
of making known your grievances to the person who has the. most 
power to relieve them; and when you see his Majesty in the street, 
instead of demanding ytmr rights, or imploring indispensable assist¬ 
ance, your loyalty, forsooth, “ must make you shout, and doff your 
greasy caps;” thereby not only neglecting an opportunity of mani- 
fej-ting your real sentiments, but also conveying to the King a false 
idea of the state of the country; making him believe—poor man !— 
that you are the happiest of people,' and himself the most beloved of 
monarehs : no longer full into this error—but fail not all, who have 
a shilling or two to spare, to be at Drury Lane on Thursday evening 
next, and deafen “ the rovjil ears ’’ with your cries of distress ; thun¬ 
der out lustily for “CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM”—shout for 
“ no House or Peeks,” “ no Aristocracy demand “ equal 
iepre\rnfntion for all persons arrived a/ years of discretion insist on 
“ no more puldic' si^ibcuresf “ no more public pensioners or placemen f 
“ no more verot/ausfaxation, but, one graduated Property Tax,’’ 
“ nomort Church abuses,” “ v wo more (.lexical cormorants “ no mo¬ 
nopolies ; ’’ petition ■for “ a General National Independent 
Guard;” tell him “ if' he will assist the People, the People wilt assist 
hnn /’ and above all, desire him to “ read the PEOPLE’S PENNY 
PAPERS.” 

‘ Now, a word on the performances commanded by tlieir Majesties; 
two pretty melodrames, and one burlesque farce—no dry sentimenkil 
tragedy or comedy—no, no ; no such stuff'; but three rf-ry pretty, very 
splendid entertainments; so that your eyes will bewell amused, even 
though your ears should be better employed in listening to shouts of 
aristocratical enthusiasm and dcmocratieal dissatisfaction. 

‘ During the performance of the “ Brigand,” let his Majesty 
know that there are worse robbers in a state than stick as manfully 
profess themselves to be such. 

x 2 
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‘ And, in “ Massaniello,” when you hear the spirit-stirring songs 
of liberty, let the roof shake again with your terrible chorus; and 
Avhen you see the Neapolitan “ rabble *’ rise against and triumph 
over their tyrant, let your bursts of applause convince his Majesty 
that you too would! hurl any tyrant from his throne who neglected or 
abused the interests of his people. 

‘ Be bold, be firm*, and you may do much; at any rate, let not 
your King have for an excuse that he is ignorant of what you want: 
how we do wish he would read our papers ! get him only to do that, 
and leave the rest to us.' 

October 31.—‘ Friends , Brethren , and Fellow-Countrymen , 

‘ We gave, in our paper of Tuesday last, some advice to you upon 
his Majesty’s visit to the theatre; we are now convinced more than 
ever of the necessity of that advice ; and we trust you will follow it 
to-morrow evening at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden; we must 
own we are'disappointed in you, for we find you are unwilling, we 
hope not too cowardly, to serve yourselves. 

‘ Some of our friends find fault with the advice which we have given 
in this respect; and ask us why “ the poor King,” who is evidently a 
good man, should he greeted, as we advise, whenever he appears in 
public, only with lamentations ? First, let us ask, for what purpose does 
the King pretend to receive from the people of this country so enor¬ 
mous a sum per annum, in all, as 1,550,000/. ? is it not for managing 
the affairs of the people—and is it not his duty to arrange those affairs 
happily? Now, there is great apd terrible distress in the country, 
which, we repeat, is the effect of bad management; and let us, in our 
turn, demand Why—upon what principle— he —who occasions—or, at 
any rate, whose duty it is to relieve —this distress, should he spared 
hearing the lamentation of the distressed ? is it because his faults and 
neglects are of such serious importance, that every -false movement 
affects the happiness of thousands of beings ? Is it Jjecause he is so 
enormously paid ? Could he not, with such enormous remuneration, 
afford the little inconvenience of being told when hd docs wrong, or 
when he neglects to do right ? ^ w 

‘ Let us beg, therefore, that instead of attending public meetings for 
the purpose of consenting to resolutions and* petitions which never 
reach him to whom they are addressed^ you will employ your time more 
profitably, and, with the produce of yOur labour, purchase, by an ad¬ 
mission to the theatre, the privilege of addressing your complaints to 
the King’s own person;—if anyone of your “ Co-operative Societies,” 
or “ Reform Societies,” would resolve, how easily would you fill the 
upper and tow$rig»Ueries of Co vent Garden Theatre on Monday even¬ 
ing next, and how successfully could you make his Majesty sensible of 
your miseries andneeessities. If possible, we ourselves shall be there, 
and shall expepfc ’tbftt thousands of sufferers will echo our loud com¬ 
plaints. ■ ' 

‘ In consequence of the remarks that we made in our paper of Tues¬ 
day last, and which we know found their way into the hands of several 

influential 
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influential parties, another play was suddenly substituted for the revo¬ 
lutionary opera of “ Massaniello:” we hope this was not done by 
“ royal command :’* for if so, it augurs badly ^especially when v we 
ask ourselves why their Majesties should visit the two Theatres so 
closely together, evidently in order to get the business over, before 
“ the Speech" has been delivered from the throne: we are inclined to 
think that there is policy in every act of Government, and “ the 
Speech" therefore may be such as would render the appearance of his 
Majesty in public rather disagreeable in its results to “ the royal 
feelings.” We hope we are mistaken.’ 

November 3.—‘ Friends , Brethren, and Felloio-Countrymen , 

‘ We yesterday evening arrived to our appointment at Covent Gar¬ 
den Theatre, about half-past nine, and incessantly did we shout, when 
the curtain was down, “ CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM,” “ Tjijs 
■Ballot,” “ No House of Peers,” “ No Sinecures,” and “ Read the 
PEOPLE’S PENNY PAPERS:” yet not one supporting voice did 
we hear. 

4 We followed again the royal carriage, shouting to the same effect, 
with the additional cries of “ No Standing Army,” “ No Plurality of 
Officers,” “ No Bishops,” “ No Military Flogging;” and the only 
support we received was a cry of “ No Police,” raised by a few fellows, 
who had evidently peculiar reasons for disliking police of any sort. 
Friends, Brethren, and Fellow-Countrymen, are ye men, or are ye 
dogs who’ll bark only behind the back of your master ? Why assemble 
in thousands and thousands, and loudly and violently vent your dis¬ 
content, demand redress, and threaten and bully, if ye are afraid to 
direct your complaints personally to the car of him jtgainst whom you 
complain ? The people are in distress ; let then the people boldly, on 
every occasion, tell their grievances to him, whose high DUTY it is 
to relieve them. It is said that there are fitter moments for doing this 
than when “ the poor man” comes to take his amusement: verily, 
in the first place, we marvel that any man should take amusement, 
while the work which he has to perform is so incomplete; but, let us 
fisk, which of us, meeting another, who had any trifling job of ours in 
progress, would hesitate troubling him about business, in his hour of 
amusement ? Now, retfllv, we see no difference, except that the King 
has to do business of the highest importance for everybody he meets, 
and that he is enormously paid for doing it, or pretending to do it, as 
the case may be. Again, when any other person is employed by us, 
we generally expect that hf Is jfo be accessible to us at all convenient 
times, and not that our only chance of, seeing him should be at the 
theatre, or when he is taking his amusement; no^wlfen 4s the King 
ever to be seen by his subjects? We must be'content to deal with his 
minions and clerks, and we—and who does not ?—prefer the principal, 
especially upon such important business, and which \ye pay so dearly 
for. Put the case of a monopolist compelling you to deal #ith him, 
and pay him his own price, and bis never being visible to yott but at 
the theatre or some such place,;, should we hesitate troubling fas hours 

of 
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of amusement with a little talk of business, and a little grumbling if we 
wanted that business, better clone? should we abstain from this in delicacy 
towards his amiable wife'"or interesting nephews ? And what’s the 
King more than a monopolist, who compels us to employ him, and pay 
him his own price? and yet, forsooth, we must, not complain when the 
business he pretends to do is left to go to rack and ruin—when his 
clerks and servants, and their relatives and friends, and their own small 
class of the community, tire, unfylushingly rioting in the hlood—we say 
the blood—of the great majority of the people—hut patience, patience 
till to-morrow! What! sixty-one persons out of every hundred in 
the kingdom in a state of actual destitution—receiving 44 the measured 
dole of parish relief”—eighteen-pence'/per week—and yet the King, 
who is accountable for this—alas! opjy to himself—is not to hear the 
voice of complaint or the cry of distress—is not even to listen to those 
who, without any other reward than “ the heavenly glow of conscious 
charity”—are doing what it is his duty to do—struggling and striving, 
by day and by night, to rescue our fellow-creatures from the labyrinth 
of misery into which they have been so wilfully ensnared. 

4 It is the cause of the 44 rabble ” we advocate—the poor, the suffering, 
—the industrious, the productive classes! and rail at them, as ye 
please, ye learned scribblees, and ye well-fed, puffed-out “ Scribes 
and Pharisees,”—yea, the 44 rabble. ” are the ONLY beneficial class 
of the community*’—if they are poor and suffering, we would assist 
them—if blfhd, direct them—if ignorant, instruct them—and not, as 
you would do, leave them, like moles, to grope their way through the 
filth which their own blindness has allowed the aristocracy to heap 
upon them. Henceforth, we shall divide the community into three 
classes,—aristocracy, petty householders, and “ rabble.” 

4 We will teach this rabble their power—we will teach them that they 
are your masters, instead of being your slaves ! Go to—can you culti¬ 
vate the earth for yourselves—make your own clothes, build your own 
houses ?—and shall they do all this for you as ye shall please to direct 
—shall they workkarder, and he more patient, than your very asses— 
shall they be trettfed worse than ye dare, for very fear, treat your 
mongrel curs, and, in reward for this, be spit upon as “rabble!!” 
Oli! mercy, raereyforthem, while yet ye have the power to grant it! 
take off their heavy chains, or they, themselves will break them, and 
with their accumulated weight crush the paltry oligarchy that has 
spent so many centuries in forging and imposing them. Redemption 
is at hand. The cry is mercy— those that ask are desperate and 
ignorant—&e*glternative may be REVENGE! we hope not—but ye 
have wilfully fedftied them .to he worije than beasts—your cattle are 
better fed, your dogs are more kindly treated. “ Ye blind—ye proud 
ones—ye Scribes, yc Pharisees”—while yet ye have the power to 
make atonement, be merciful and just—even to save yourselves! 

4 44 The outrages** in Kent continue, and are spreading rapidly; the 
aristocracy are beginning to quake. Some first-rate aristocrats, who 
were lamenting and deprecating to us 44 the lawless proceedings of the 

V misguided 
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misguided wretches,” found themselves puzzled to answer our reply, 
that “ they certainly arc very misguided—thoy ought to know better; 
they should lay themselves quietly,and decently down in the ditches by 
the road’s side, and meet starvation with Christian resignation!” 
What do these fellows think the poor are made of? Can they think 
them flesh and blood like themselves ? 

‘ Nov. 3.—On Monday we attended the theatre, and there, and while 
returning thence, made ourselves hoarse by crying into William’s ear, 
the necessities of his suffering people—alas, that our voice was single! 
Yesterday we awaited him in his way to the House of Lords, and again 
assailed him with the demands of his people; many others joined us in 
making those demands heard, and the whole mass of people assembled 
would have deafened him with their united shout if they had antici¬ 
pated the judgment which lie was on his way to deliver against them: 
“ No, let us wait,” said they, “ till we see what he will do of himself; 
let u& give him praise beforehand that he may bo stimulated to deserve 
it.”,#It is always a bad plan to pay in advance, and, spite the love of 
his subjects, spite all his professions, spite all his smiles and goodness, 
spite his amiable wife—William delivered the following deliberate and 
expensive Speech,, which is to regulate the proceedings of bur self- 
elected and self-interested oligarchy. i 

‘ The Park, and thence to the House of Lords, was crowded with 
one dense mass of people: so dense, indeed, that we could not help 
reflecting how ineffective any military force, which the*Government 
could command, would have been against it—unarmed as it was—if 
only wiilcd , orderly, and COURAGEOUS. And yet this mass, 
dense as it was, was a mere insignificant fraction of London's popula¬ 
tion ! Where were the thousands and thousands of poor slaving, starv¬ 
ing mechanics ? where ?—at, their toil—they could not afford to make 
a holiday—not even to urge their necessities to their unappointed 
master!’ . 


Having given the King’s Speech; having said that * William 
Guelph calls himself King of England, but he had better get the 
people to make him King of the English, and*$br ever to remain 
so by consulting their greatest possible happiness ; the King of 
England is not the King of the English, and until he is, there 
will be nothing but misery and slavery in the countryhaving 
said, ‘ \\ e defy and deny the seif-elected constitution, and the laws 
it has made —having said of the King’s declaration in his speech 
‘ that he reflected with the highest satisfaction on the loyalty and 
affectionate attachment of the great body of the people,’ that it 
was * a most foul, most wicked,'and most premeditated lie this 
writer proceeds to say—r 

4 Now, whether William be or be not a good man—whether this 
Speech he his or Wellington’s—it matters not—it is the speech of a 
TYRANT—and William delivered it. Let him enjoy the DIGNITY 
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of Lis CROWN, supported, as it is, by the distress of his people, 
and graced with the execrations of millions of sufferers !!! 

4 Friends, Brethren, and Fellow-Countrymen, wo must be prudent, 
we must restrain ourselves, and use all our influence with the poor 
suffering classes to restrain them from proceeding to violence ; we 
must deliberate deeply, and determine what shall be done ; and we 
must be organized—well organized—before we can put our determi¬ 
nations into execution. Let us boldly and fearlessly assert our whole 
Rights— equal, and only equal, representation for lord and mecha¬ 
nic : don’t let us waste our time in remedying any single effect of a 
corrupt Constitution, but let us endeavour strenuously to remedy the 
Constitution itself, which will remedy all other evils;—don’t let us 
attack so trifling an object as the police—their existence is not their 
fault, it is only one of many equally and more serious faults of this 
Constitution—they will fall with it. Let us not war with individuals, 
hut with principles. We war not with William Guelph—we would 
maintain our lights with the King of England. We war not with 
Arthur Wellesley—we must defend ourselves against the Minister. 
Cot us act temperately ; and, above all, neither attack or uselessly pro¬ 
voke attack, which would end in bloodshed. We have, it is true, 
threatened Government with bloodshed, as the possible alternative of 
not conceding to the people their rights; hut Government have 
neglected oUr threats, and we trust they will not drive the people to 
put them into execution. If they,are attacked with the sword and 
bayonet, it is impossible, they should stand still, and not defend them¬ 
selves. ' , 

4 Let us instantly concert measures for establishing “ A General 
Union of the People.” Let the whole country assemble by duly and 
equally elected deputies; let us swear to faithfully abide and he 
organized by the decision and direction of our representatives, and let 
them determine what the people should do ; and let the plan of elec¬ 
tion be that which Mr. Cobbett has published in his “last week’s Re¬ 
gister. We invite the immediate formation of a Committee to effect 
this desirable object .... 

‘ Nov. 5.—Grey is the man who would die in the last ditch to de¬ 
fend his order. Probably he may be gratified.’ - 

After quoting part Of Mr. Brougham’s speech, when the ad¬ 
dress was moved, the writer says— 

‘ Now what will the “ great lawyer” do for you, fellow-country¬ 
men ? Yfou &(&his reform f i we prefer onr monarchy and aristocracy !! 
wc object* .to’ feyth, but we will consent to tolerate them if equally 
rcprcsented'in^me^ommons. He says, the people of England are 
quiet because they love their institutions. We say the people of 
England are not quiet because they do not love their institutions;— 
and tore nobility tool psha! we are sick of answering nonsense!’ 

In the same day’s paper there is the following notice :— 

‘ We hear it is in contemplation to immediately arrange a public 

■* meeting 
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meeting to consider the formation of a “ National Convention of 
the People’s REAL Representatives,” and also the establishment 
of a “ National Independent Volunteer Guard’—to watch over and 
defend the rights of the People against the possible oppressions of 
self-elected Tyrants.’ 

‘ Nov. S.—At a crowded meeting of the British Co-operation 
Society, held at the Mechanics’ Institution Theatre, on Thursday 
last, Mr. Edmonds, waving his arm decorated with a broad bright 
tri-coloured wristband, uttered the following sentences amid thundering 
cheers:— 

‘ “ Gentlemen,—The king’s speech, to use a theatrical phrase, has 
been damned by the whole nation. That Horse Guard speech was a 
signal for every honest Englishman to mount the tri-coloured riband. 
Wear it, every man of you,on the Lord Mayor’s day.” 

‘ Let us now, in answer to this, again beseech our fellow-country¬ 
men to refrain from anything like violence: let us, by the force of 
truth t overthrow injustice and oppression. On the 9th, let us, one 
and all, demand our rights of our so soon unpopular king—and let us 
not waste our breath in asking redress for merely the effect of evil; 
let us strike at the cause, and cry, with one voice, for a REFORMED 
CONSTITUTION— “ no oligarchy” —“ no Hox/se of Peers” — 
“ THE BALLOT.” Let his Majesty hear the real voice of the 
people, and let him bend before its thunder! But let us beseech you 
not to vent your rage and disappointment upon such a secondary evil 
as the unfortunate police ;—recollect that they themselves are mere 
servants of the Constitution ; and who, in hard times like the pre¬ 
sent, can blame his fellow-countrymen for accepting any employment, 
even at the hands of their self-elected Governors ? 

‘ We are informed that it is almost incredible the number of Sword- 
Sticks, bludgeons with daggers in them, &c. &c., that have been pur*- 
chased lately : it is impossible to execute the demands for them: gun- 
inakers and cutlers*have also an immense pressure of business; this 
is not to be wondered at, considering the danger of the times,—the 
more especially as several expounders of the Gospel have been 
preaching from Christ’s words (St. Luke, ch xxii., ver. 36 ), “ And he 
that hath no sword—let him sell Ips garment and buy one.” ’ 

These extracts bring us to the Lord Mayor’s Day, and the 
change of administration which presently ensued. What danger 
would have been incurred if -the King had that day gone to the 
city, the present ministers are now as fully informed of, as their 
predecessors were, when they advised that , the Visit should not be 
made; how far they can stand acquitted to therosake^bi*having 
made that advice a matter of ridicule and obloquy against the Duke 
of Wellington and his colleagues, they best know. The foregoing 
passages (and they are only from one journal, while many fellow- 
labourers were working for the same end) have shown what endea¬ 
vours were made to produce the greatest mischief; and no one 
who walked the streets of London, on that and the preceding day, 

U could 
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could have failed to observe by what a description of persons the 
great thoroughfares were thronged. It is well known also how 
widely the populace were possessed with an expectation that some¬ 
thin tj was to he door in the metropolis oil that night; and it is not 
diHicult to understand how some great and terrible couvuImou 
might have been brought about. A knot of conspirators, the 
icumins or the successors of Thistlewood’s gang, might count 
upon the aid of all the thieves and ruflians in London ; and whoever 
calls to mind the number of those persons who, living in igno¬ 
rance, and wickedness, and wretchedness, in the midst of this 
opulent, this powerful, this highly-civilized nation, prey upon 
society at all times, and are ready, if opportunity should be pre¬ 
sented, to break loose upon it;—whoever calls to mind the numbers 
of such people, and the state of the populace, may well groan 
over the condition of human nature, and the defective policy of 
England. The late administration were, well informed of the 
danger; and by withholding the opportunity, they prevented the 
great attempt which had been plotted : the minor ones which were 
attempted, were put down by the new police, of the value of whose 
services on that night the shopkeepers of London and Westminster 
are fully aware. And here let us bear testimony to the merits of 
Sir Robert Peel: the institution of that police is the greatest 
beuefit which has been conferred upon thecouutry by any minister 
within the memory of man. It is one of the least pardonable sins* 
of the Tory press, that they joined in the clamour of the If adieals 
and the conspirators against it. flow the conspirators felt upon 
their defeat by this well-organized civil force, may be seen by the 
following handbill, which was printed the next day, and distributed 
among those persons whom it might concernp 

‘ Peel’s Police, Raw Lobsters, Blue Devils, or by whatever other 

* Another of their sins is the abominable manner in which they endenvomed it) 
excite a popular opposition to the Anatomy Bill. Wc can tell them that there aie 
travelling Murker* in the land; aud that m the present state of depravity and of 
police, nothing but such a hill can put a stop to the trade. The Standard, u 
paper for general talent- unrivalled, ami only misled by vindictive passion from 
principle worthy ol' its talent, ought to ho ashamed of such things as these. But 
since wo have touched on the Tory press of the livening, let us notice one speci¬ 
men the Morning Liberals.—'Those readers who noticed with as much somnv as 
indignation the statement in the newspapers that when Mr. Percival spoke of hav¬ 
in'* a GtiueraLEaet appointed, he was answered first with an exclamation of What ? 
as if in astouiWwMwii, and then with a loud laugh, might well apprehend that a nation, 
whose representatives- could receive such an intimation in such a manlier, had re¬ 
nounced Its belief in providence, and thereby forfeited that hope in heaven, which, 
fearfully as hell has indeed enlarged itself among us, is nut to he shaken, and can¬ 
not ho deceived. It is with no common satisfaction, therefore, that we can remove, 
these apprehensions from pious minds, aud this disgrace (for a disgrace it would ho 
if the.charge were true) from the British character. Mr. Percival was heard in 
silence ; there were no acclamations of astonishment; there was uo laughter: these 
were interpolations made more stto by the gentlemen of the press ! 

appropriate 
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appropriate name they may be known.—Notice is hereby given, That 
a Subscription has been entered into, to supply the PEOPLE with 
STAVES of a superior effect, either for defence or punishment, which 
will be in readiness to be gratuitously distributed whenever a similar 
unprovoked, and therefore unmanly and blood-thirsty attack, he again 
made upon Englishmen, by a Force unknown to the British Consti¬ 
tution, and (jailed into existence by a Parliament illegally constituted, 
legislating lor their individual interests, consequently in opposition to 
the public good. 

* “ Put not your trust in princes.”— David. 

‘ “ Help yourself, and Heaven will help you .”—French Motto.* 

W hen parliament assembled, there was a general feeling that, 
considering the disturbed state of the country, the efforts of the. 
anarchists here, the revolutionary movements on the Continent, 
and the possibility (as alJ admitted), not to say the likelihood, that 
however desirous of maintaining peace, we might be forced into a 
war, the Tories would rally round the Duke of Wellington’s admi¬ 
nistration. It was thought also that the better part of the Whigs 
would take the same view of their situation as their predecessors 
had done in 171)2 ; that they would reflect upomtheir stake in the 
land, and distinctly perceive that the struggle was not now be¬ 
tween two political parties for the ministry, but between lire mob 
and the government, between the conservative and the subversive 
piinciples, between anarchy and order. It was plainly impossible 
that the administration could proceed after the pitiable man¬ 
ner of the preceding session ; and it was time that the appellations 
of Whig and Tory should be dropped, because they no longer de¬ 
signated the same differences of opinion which they had formerly 
denoted. There were but two patties iu the country—that which 
sought to overthrow the constitution, and that which was resolved 
to support it: in these broad distinctions, all minor ones must, 
sooner or later, be merged; and this truth could not be recognised 
loo soon for the constitutional cause and the general good. But 
the Tories would not forgive what it was impossible for them to 
forget; and some of them had acted unwisely in their resentment, 
intemperalcly, and inconsistently with the just principles on which 
that resentment itself was founded; and the Whigs still perse¬ 
vered in their old system of traducing the ministry, misinterpreting 
their declarations, misrepresenting their intentions, auj^ seeking by 
all means to bring them into hatred and contempt? No upright 
man could doubt, no sensible one could mistake the views , of the 
administration ; that it was their desire to preserve peace, their 
duty to be prepared for war; to uphold the character of Great 
.Britain abroad, and to maintain its institutions and laws at borne ; 

but 
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but thci;e was a want of concert in llicir language, if not in their 
intentions;—and, being unexpectedly left in the minority upon 
ail unimportant question, they took that opportunity of re¬ 
signing office—to the satisfaction of all parties; but far more, 
it may be believed, to their own, than that of those who succeeded 
them. 

Behold, then, the Whigs, as Whigs, and as a party, in full pos¬ 
session of the government! A French poet has given us the Dra¬ 
matis Persona in verse :— 

President , Lord Lamdowne ; Premier , Lord Comte Grey ; 

Sceau Price, Lord Durham ; Lord d'lrelande, Anglesey ; 

A f fntn'icur , Melbourne ; au Coni role. Sir Grant; 

Chavnbcllan, Devonshire ; ala Monnoie, Auckland ; 

A V Exchequer, Althorp ; Lord Chance liter. Brougham ; 

Elranger, Palmerston ; Lord Amiral, Graham * 

Mnemonic lines, reminding us of 

Ul sunt divorum, Mars , Bacchus , Apollo , virorum , 

Ul Cato, Virgilius ; 

though we know not where to look for gods and Catos in the list. 
The parts indeed may seem to have been oddly cast. We have 
heard it remarked, that every person in this arrangement seems to 
have been felicitously appointed to the place for which he was leas! 
fitted. Sir James Craliam, because he had made the subject of 
finance his particular study, was made First Lord of the Admiialty; 
and Lord Althorp, who, for his father’s sake, would have been a 
fit and acceptable person at the Admiralty, was selected for Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, and leader of the House of Commons, 
because he has no gift of speaking ; Lord Palmerston, because he 
has committed lmnself more than any other person upon the affairs 
of Portugal, must be at the head of the Foreign Department ; Mr. 
Wymi goes to the War-oflice, because he is accustomed to the busi¬ 
ness of the Board of Control. Two Lambs are sent to the Home 
Department, because two Walch-dogs arc wanted there; ami be¬ 
cause the most conciliatory temper, and the most affable,disposi¬ 
tion were necessary in the person who should manage an adminis¬ 
tration, of whom scarcely any three were in accord upon any one 
of the great questions which must perforce come under their deli¬ 
beration—-therefore, Earl Orey became the Premier, who was to 
keep them^dl in good humour! One other appointment must be 
noticed, “that of"Lord Brougham and Vaux to the Woolsack! and 
yet this, the excellent unfitness of which was pre-eminently appa¬ 
rent, may possibly be that which of all the others may be best jus- 

* The French poet observes, that Brougham and Graham rhyme very well in Eng¬ 
lish ; the former being pronounced liromne and the latter Greroe. 

, ' tilied 
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liiied in the result. The talents of that extraordinary person may 
be as efficient for good, as they have heretofore been for evil. 

‘ lie has a stirring soul ; 

Whatever it attempts or labours at 

Would wear out twenty bodies in another.’ 

JTc is now on the conservative side, and in a position which raises 
him above the mists of faction. And let it ever be borne in mind, 
that change of position always, to a certain degree, brings with it a 
change of view. Men in administration, at this time, whether 
W hig or Tory, must, we arc willing to believe, have the same in¬ 
to est, and aim at the same end;—that of the public safety and 
the public good. There is uo occasion to suppose in them any 
exliaordmary degree of patriotism or private virtue,—as mere men, 
and public ones, their interest and their duty coincide, tteing sane 
men, they can lake uo other course,—no other is possible for them. 
The age ot jobbing is past ; were ministers as profligate as such 
persons weie in the days of Liubb JDoddington, they could not 
art in the same maimer, because whatever they do is known 
ami scrutinized ; they are under the public eve,-—an eye which is 
anything lather than indulgent: so far, therefoie,' as good conduct 
proceeds fiom good intentions, it is to be presumed oil in any 
ministry, and credit ought accordingly to be given them. 

1 he present ministry have to exti irate themselves fiom the nets 
which'they have laid for others, but in which they aie now taken ; 
much is to be unsaid, that they have said; much to be uudonc, that 
they have done, or compelled others to do ; much to be done which 
they would have prevented the former administration from doing. 

I heir opponents will not seek to render this more unpalatable than 
it nimt needs be,,neither will they place any embarrassments in 
their way; and there are no difficulties or dangers before them 
but what wisdom and courage may remove or overcome.. As the 
light old loyalist exhorted his soil to stand by the crown, though 
it should be hanging npoji a bush, so ought the conservative party to 
stand by the government at this time/ They will lend no aid to 
ruinous reductions, unjust retrenchments, or rash experiments; 
but they will not act upon the tactics of a factious opposition ; 
they will cordially support them in those strong measures which 
the situation not only of Ireland but of Kngland calls foi, and 
they will not oppose any such alterations in the svrffem of re¬ 
presentation as may be made without danger, and with the 
fair probability ol removing some evil, or producing some good. 
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AitT. I .—A Ycui in Spain. IJy a Young Auiciican. London, 

2 vols. 12mo. 1801. 

TN this restless and loving age, this age of expeditions to Tim- 
hut too and the Pole, when the iitlennosl ends of the eaith 
ha\e bten exploitd, and its most senet places unveiled, it is 
a mattei of smpnse that a countiy t ompaialnely near at home 
should jet uniain to be ehseiibed. It is a land, too, of adventure 
and loniaucc, full of histone, and poetic, and legendary associa¬ 
tion; vet, withal, a ^ind of teiia incognita—a uiystenous lealm, 
uutiavelled by the crowd, and wheie the * lai wandering foot ’ of 
tilt all pervading Englishman but st ldorii lambh s. The sti earn 
of sleek touiists, of Imily titi/<u«, with tlun woudeiing wives, 
theii half gawk\,half dandy sons, and then iuntl-struck,poet-riddeu 
daughteis, with albums, poitfolios, ami diavung-books—that in¬ 
cessant and oveiwhelming stieam, which inundates all the rest of 
Euiopc, is turned off aiul completely jepelled by the mountain 
buiuei of Spain The frightful stones ol bpanish blunderbusses 
and Spanish knives, of loblms on the highways, and assassins 
m the slieits, of rugged loads and comfoitless mns, of bi- 
gotiy, piiestciait, poverty, dnt. vuiinin, and all other kinds of 
dangeis, evils, jjud annoyances, with which the tedium of the toble- 
d'hule is beguiled, detei the ciowd of gentlemen and ladies who 
1 tiavel at then ease,’ fiom vcntuimg into that land of pciil. 
lienee it is laie indeed, that the well hung, well peopled, and well 
victualled pioduciiop of Long-acic is seen rolling down the 
southciu declivities of the l J \ unices; and those trophus of 
cockney coinfoit and < Orkney domination, the beef-steak and the 
tea-kettle, which infallibly maik tho progress of John Bull, and 
have been introduced even into Ciiecce and the Holy Land, are as 
yet unkuown in the ventas and posadas of the Peninsula. 

We at e pleased, thcicfote, to meet w’Hh a woik j»4ii<^i gives ns 
a familiar peep into that unhackneyed country? though we doubt 
whether some of the scenes and adventures recottied m the present 
volumes will not have the effect of still moie increasing the before- 
mentioned disinclination of thecottofort-lo ving and cautious traveller. 
—The author has modestly withheld hit name, through diffidence, 
it would appear, of die success of this, his maiden production. 
vol. xliV. 'no. * Happening, 
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Happening, howevei, to be accidentally iniormed on the subject, 
and feeling assured that the volumes bcloic us cannot tail to give 
linn an hououiable lank in the ribing Iituatuie ot his countiy, wc 
have no hesitation m bttiaymg lus incognito, and announcing him 
ax Lieutenant Ah xamlt i Slide 11, a v ,llll o °^ Ktl 111 d* e na '} °1 


the United btati s 

It would ap|x u that the Lit utenant, having a long leave ot 
absentee fiom his slop, undeitook, m lb20, a land eiuise ot obsei- 
vation and jiistiuctiou on the eonlimut ot Luiopt, and, having 
fiavcisetl a pail ot Irame, mined s >pmi b) the wav of Pci 
pignau, with the intention of ji losing a \ui m tin Peninsula. 
There wen two tilings which wc doubt not llu wmth} Lieu 


tenant regaidtd as sou* disadvantages toi his unde ilaking, but 
which ml consulti as having most toitunaUlj com mud to 
gm lus woik the vnv tiitc 1 1titling thuietu it possesses the 
hist was, that, accoiding to his own mount, lit had utciud but 
ail wipctfect edmatiou, tin second, that he It id but a ‘Iindcr 
pmse, containing me u k his lie ut* u mt s pay, and no pn/e-moite v. 
i’hc hist thuvv him upon hi own usouwts, upon lnsmothci wit, 
anil his t ve i j day obsi i \ l on a id c \p mint u tide t mg him fie >h, 
new, and oiigunl, instead ol tindiu uni eotninonplatc llu 
st lotui oldigt d him to ldoji* t1 i ip mo u *■ < t t ou\t vaut c, and to 
live among tin people »n ll t n < n is <h ptipiln , oi boaithng-hoiist s, 
jathci than in tht Joullv amt sullm s »litudi ol lus own apailimnt 


al a hotel. M he const qm mt ot both is, i cm sol ‘•cents and tha- 
ractn c>t Spanish lilt, taktu liom among the popul u classes, and 
which mould ns continuulk ot wli it w» tiavt chuckled ovei in the 


pages ot Deni Quixote and (111 lilts. 'Lhcst au given with tlu nu- 
cioscopit liuuuttnt ss, the* peisevtiiug ami const n utious lidchty ot 
a riemish painter; but with a boldm >s ot touch md a hvtliutss ot 
coloui tug, that pieveftt then e\t 1 be comm_ tcdnuis lie has resented 
but UttU to lus imagination, even ten the embellishment ol his 
lacts, but has contented hiinstll with sitting down puusek ivciy 
tiling he* saw, and felt, ami expt neiu ed , it is, m J.ul, tin log¬ 
book ot his laud ciuist*. Thioughout ll beats e vim net ol a vouth- 
iul, kind, and happy spuit, and ot tush, lmliatkiic jed lee lings; 
time is a eeitain vein of humom ami bonhtmmie running thiough 


it also, that gives it pcculiai zest, and not the least amusing cn- 
cmustances spoilt U aie*the whimsical shifts and expedients to 
which tbe*«aitdymc*as of the Lieutenant’s purse now and then 
obliges lum to report in ^ travelling, dnd which he recouls with 
delightful frankness and simplicity; the facility and good humoiu 
with whioh, horn experience*, he is enabled to 

put up with i^tdvkbd fnd haul fate and haid lodging, 

thill would «nd AfaiMfl&f a lawdalwn a ftMcbetiUe scu-funng 

relish 
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relish with which he enjoys cveiy snug berth or savouiy weal; exult¬ 
ing over dishes that almost requiie the strong stomach of a midship¬ 
man or a Saiicho Panza Of the fidelity of many parts of his narra¬ 
tive vve happen ourselves to have pcisonal knowledge: having about 
the same Umc peiambulated vanous provinces of Spain, and known 
some of the eluKieteis, and heard of some ol the most sti iking 
farts which he lecoids. But enough of tins pi elude. \\ e cannot 
do justiceeitlici to the authoi 01 the leader ittoie completely, than 
by letting the formei speak foi himself, and piesentmg a few of 
his graphical scenes that will best pci mil of being extracted. 
And Hist, we give a most characteristic and amusing sketch ol a 
•French officer and his fair travelling companion, whom our Lieu¬ 
tenant encniuiteied iu tin diligence after leaving Perpignan. The 
captain w'as one of those veteran campaigner, those haphazard 
men of the svvoid, gay, gallant, and fin inn lies, who had been 
biouglit up in the school oj Napoleon, bad survived the expedi¬ 
tion to Uus-da, and made both love and wai in every country of 
liurope. The little touch about bis moimiig toilette is Unpayable. 

‘ My attention, when the day had dawned, wa - first attracted to the 
portion of the dilijo mv iu which 1 todu. My former companion was 
beside ine, and m lumt of us wete a lady and gentleman. Til© 
latter was an officer, ~.c»me thirty or lofty years old, with a mixture 
of fearlessness and good-humour in lrs countenance. He wore the 
hroad-breasted capote of blue , pu uliai to the French infantry, and 
had the number ot his regiment tugi.iven upon each of his buttons. 
A leathern sword-belt hung liom hi, bit pocket flap, and on his head 
was a military bonnet of cloth, with Ajleur-de-lys in fiont. His beard 
was of some days’ standing, indicating the time he had been upon his 
journey; and hi*, long nionstac lies Imng about his mouth, neglected and 
crest-fallen. When the sun rose, however, life hastened to twist them 
up, until they ‘tood fiercely from his lace ; then, hating run his fingers 
through his h<iii, anrl upheld Ins bonnet on onfe side, his toilette 
might he said to be complete, and he tunned with an air of confidence 
to look at the lady beside him 

‘She* was much younger Ihan himself, and very beautiful. Her 
hair and eyes vvie as black as they could be ; and her features, full of 
life and animation, were ol a mellow brown, which, while it looked 
rich and inviting, had, besides, an air of durability. It was somewhat 
difficult to understand the 1 elation subsisting between the officer and 
the lady, lie had come to the diligence*with her, made her accept 
of his cloak to keep off the cold air of the morniag; fluid ^aa assiduous 
in his attentions to her comfort. Their conversation soon showed, 
however, that their acquaintance waaf tygt of recent date; that the lady 
was going to FigUf ras, to join Her, husband, a sub-lieu tenant in the 
garrison; that the officer conge from his fegiment at 

Barcelona, whither he was ; and that they had travelled 

together accidentally .from. Ntt&u&e. The difference* between the 

~ * French 
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French and most other nations, and the secret of their enjoying 1 them* 
selves in almost any situation, is simply that they endeavour to con¬ 
tent themselves with the present, and draw from it whatever amuse¬ 
ment it may be capable of affording. Utiliter ses mnmem is a maxim 
which they not only utter frequently, hut follow always. They make 
the most of such soi lety as chance may send them, arc polite to persons 
whom they never expect to see again, and thus often begin where 
duller spirits end, by gaining the good will of all who come near them. 
In this way our officer had turned his time to good account, and was 
already on excellent terms with his fair companion. Nor was he in¬ 
attentive to us, but exceedingly inurn ous and polite; so that, instead 
of frowning defiance upon eaeh other, mid putting ours* Ives at ease 
without regarding the comfort of the lest, we all endeavoured to be 
agreeable, and even to prefer each the commit nee of his fellow- 
travellers to his own.’—vol. i. p. 9—11. 

The douglily French nub rev r semis to have followed his own 
maxim, vtiliser ses mnmens , with the fail lady 'lining the journey, 
but to have been little pirpured foi the lmluiul cucuimtance, tile 
meeting with the husband at the end (if it, 

‘As soon as we drove up to the posuc/u, a parly of wild Catalans 
rushed fottli from the stable-v.ud to assist m< anting away our team; 
aud the conductor, who had long since abdicated his elevated station, 
and descending along the non steps placed at the side of the diligence, 
hud taken his stand upon the lowest one, supported by a rope fxom 
above, now jumped to thegiound and hastened to release us from our 
captivity. Our captain alighted first, and having refreshed himself by 
a w ■all-bred stretch, was just holding out Jus hand to assist his female 
friend, when he was suddenly saved the tumble by a stout, fine-looking 
fellow, a sub-lieutenant of chasseurs, who stepped in before him. 
This was a rough Provencal with a black beard, who had fought his 
way to his present station without fear or favour, lie was evidently 
the husband of the lady; for she, declining the captain’s courtesy, 
jumped into his arms and embraced him. The husband seemed pleased 
enough to find himself once mote so near petite, and when he had 
called some soldiers, who were standing by, to carry his wife’s bandboxes, 
he took her underhis arm, and carried her away iu a hutry to his quarters, 
his spurs jingling at each step, and liU sabre clattering after him over 
the pavement. The captain twisted his moustaches, and glared fiercely 
after the receding couple; hut as the man was only exercising an 
honest privilege, lie said not a word, hut bade the conductor hand him 
down his sword^and when he had thrust it through his belt, we all 
went into the posfhla.’—vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 

We cannot refrain from giving another casual picture of this 
I) i a weans! r worthy at Barcelona ; it is one of those characteristic 
scenes, those inter ieunt, as the French call them, that let one in 
at a siugle glance to the whole economy of life,of, the individual:— 
4 Before separating, however* we had exchad^i''idd r rOsses with our 

* * ' *. companion 
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companion the captain, and received an invitation to visit him at his 
quarters. We took an early occasion of redeeming our promise, and 
at length found him out in a little room, overlooking one of the nar¬ 
rowest streets of Barcelona. As we entered, he was sitting thought¬ 
fully on his bed, with a folded paper in Ins hand, one foot on the 
ground, the other swinging. A table, upon which were a few hooks, 
and a solitary chair, toimed the only turnituie of the apartment; 
while a whaiko, which hung from th§ wall by its nailed throat-lash, 
a sword, a pair of foils and masks, an ample cloak of blue, and a small 
portmanteau containing linen and uniform, constituted the whole 
travelling equipage and mote a bio estate of this matching officer. 
We aecon modatecl ourselves, -without admitting apologies, on the bed 
and the chair, md oiu host set about the task of entertaining uf», which 
none can do bittei than a Ftenclnnan. lie had just got a letter from 
a widow lady, whose acquaintance he had cultivated when last in Bar¬ 
celona, and wvs mu'-mg upon the answei. Indeed liis amatory cor- 
ic sponcleiice seeme d vciy c\U umvc* , for he took one lullet, which he 
had prepared, from the cutl of Ins capote, and a second from the fold 
of bis bonnet, and lead them t«» u> They were full of extravagant 
stuff, rather remaikable toi waimtli than delicacy; instead of a sig¬ 
nature at the bottom, tiny bail a heart tiansfixed with an arrow, and 
were folded in the shape of a cocked hat As tor the widow, he did 
not know where to find woids sweet enough for her; and protested 
that lie had half a mind to suicI her the lemaining one of a pair of 
moustaches, which he had taken fiom bin lip after the campaign of 
.Russia, and which he prpsrnrJv product cl, of enormous length, fiom 
.*i volume of tactics.’—vol i p 

We foibear esluitmg the \ annus descriptions of the country, 
which aie given with considciablo accuracy, and with much 
vivacity of colouring; wclpiclci dedicating the natrow limits 
nllbulcd us to tin* scenes of lmsv life, and the peisonal anec¬ 
dotes winch give* such stilling mleiesl to the work, and which, m 
fact, convey so much < haiactenstic and local information. We 
must nisei t the following pit line of a Spanish diligence; the stait- 
nig of it fiom the couit-vard at Bauelona will remind many a 
icadei of a French diligence getting under weigh, which may be 
computed to a mountain m labour, and is almost attended by an 
cai thquake. 

‘ The team which now dievv us through the silent streets of Bar¬ 
celona consisted of seven mules ; six of which pairs, abreast 

of each other, while the seventh weqt alone at the head, and was 
honoured with the name of capitana. Their harness w as very dif¬ 
ferent from any thing I had yet seen; for, while the two wheel mules 
were attached to the carriage in th& ordinary way, all the rest had 
long rope traces, wkfeh, instead of fending to the pole, were attached 
to the carriage itself, and kept from dragging on the ground in de¬ 
scending Mill, by a leathern strap fastened to the end of the pole, 

v <* through 
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through which they n.11 passed. The leading mule only was guided 
by Hues ; the rest had their halters tied to the traces of capita im, and 
were thus obliged to follow all her motions, while the two hindmost 
had Stout ropes, fastened to their lie«Kl-stulls, for (hocking them on 
the descent. Nor was mere ornament disregarded in their equipment. 
Thejr bodies were smoothly shaven, to enable them hotter to endure 
the heat; hut in this an eye was had to decoration by leaving the 
hair in partial stripes : the tail present d enough of its garniture to 
furnish a neat fly-brush, and the hair on the haunches was clipped 
into a curious fret-work, not a 1 ttle rescmbliu., the embroidery of a 
hussar’s pantaloons. They weic he 1 ides plentifully adorned with 
plmnefc and tass< is of gaily-coloui ed wot sled, and hid manv bells 
about the head to eluer them on the jmmiev. A* for our guides, 
they consisted of a zagal and mayoral, or po tilion and conductor. 
The zagal with whom wo set out tiom Jiarcelun.i ves a fine-looking, 
athletic young man, dressed in the C it dan <o turn.. with a led tap 
of unusual length reaching fir down hi- bath. The imij/ma /, who 
was much older, was in similar attiic ; hut rather more rolled up in 
jackets and blankets*, as became the cool air of the morning, and his 
own sedentary station on the front oi the diligence.’—pp. .V,, .itf. 

* The manner, too, in whir h thew Catalan* managed their mi.b ■. 
was c|uite peeuliai. The /ugal kept talking witb one or tlm othei ot 
them llie whole time, calling them b\ linn names, and apparently 
endeavouring to reason tlu m into euod coudm t, and make them keep 
ill a straight column, so that ea< h might di aw his ■'hart ol tlie Imiden, 
and uot rub against his neighbour. I suy he (aJltil them by their 
names, for every mule in Spain has it-* distinctive appellation, and 
those that drew our diligence wire not receptions. Tims, beside 
Capitana, we had Portugesn, Arragonesa, t ojontla, and a variety of 
other cognomens, which were constant^ (hanging dirang the journey 
to Valencia. Whenever a mule misbehaved, turumg fioni the road 
or failing to draw its share, the zagal would call its name in an atigty 
tone, h ngthening out the last syllable, and laying great emphasis on 
it. Whether the animals really knew their nanies,^ or lhat etrh was 
sensible when it had offended, the voice of the po*'ulion would usually 
restore order. Sometimes win n the zagal culled to Cnronela, and 
Portugesa obeyed the summons by mistake, lie would ny, sbaiply, 
Aquetta Otra !—“ Tliat other one!” — and the conscience- 1 stricken 
mulo would quickly u-turn to its datv. When expostulation failed, 
blows were to follow: the /agal would jump to the ground, 

run forward, dM.<!>eat and belabour the delinquent; sometimes 
jumping upon the mule immediately behind it, and continuing the 
discipline for a half hour together. The activity of these fellow’s 
is indeed wonderful. Of the twenty miles which usually compose a 
stage, they run at least ten, and, during a part of the remainder, 
stand upon one foot at the step of the diligence. In general, the 
zagal ran up hill, flogging .the v mules the whole way 7 and stopping 
occasionally at the road-spS topick up a store Of pebbles, which he 

1 stowed 
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stow t d in ln>, sash, oi mou fiupuntly m his long ml c ip. At the 
sun nnt he would til c the mult s t ill in his hand, an I lump to his si it 
bticn the ih uutumni nud V\ lult distending, lu would hold lus 
tap m out hind, ml will the ollut tlmrn i stom hist it out muh, 
then it anothu, to Itiji tlu tn ill an l Ik it piopii station , tl n th< 
a opt tn gj l not h ti null uul ^ I i u‘a i lid lound tliu 

h_, Mi i mu most then on hl\ , toi that t Mimthmg 

il>o I \i m i \ i\tlun_, it d n Mint t its \a\ ht iv An iss, on the 
tontiiiy, 1 is somethin hint and wl oh souhd about it Juk 
I us In 1 i\ with i n id s w ust] i mg r ulu iJlv to tlu top of 
li jnu , 1 hi tli pio^ns iu eloquence of l will ulpjsti d ot ition, 
mil thm i _,i ihi lh dn 1 i 4 > mum il ((inclusion, buttlit mule 
* lmiiimi with a v i i of rhund< i, and tluri, as if suny fm wJiit ho 
1 is r mu h so] Itli il 11\ w Inn tfiroHh d m the midst of a tliitat, 
tiii 'own who h it lit hnc j c I i d Ills not coui igc to hmsh 
Jt - -j p f> 1 6 / 

\\ i jnotad i* i of i (ldinnt cliuit In, and out ill 

which th mm iti x s in i n eh ul ui idt\ ol tlu mtail pioekicc 
an< flat, that ic i Id n \ti 1 m Ikiii all mud by tin most loinantic 
t \ ij>t,ualinu II nil n 1 iht his st it ibnut two in the morn¬ 
ing in tin tabi tdtl ti li nit put of dib_imi tmin 'lanugoiii, 
and rjvts in in v mm i _ | ntnidu tomtiiung Ins ltilow- 
ti i\t lit is, who, tun ilui motlui, ill summit! tlu him Ives to 
slmitbt i r l lius powtiluhv uivitu 1 l» the tvuiiplc of those mar 
Inin, tlu 1 u nit n n I t 'iht ll> diowsy inh t lion, mil having 
m sth d snu h inlt li t oi i i so< n loses enliiilv tin italltiis oi 

i vi tenet * in tint imMuious si t t a hull PtoMiluui has piowdul 
is i mu fm cvtiv ill In hmr, hi is indulged with a duani, 
whith ti uispoit I mi into tlu mi 1st oi Ins own iauitlv elide be- 
\oiul tin Atftut t but firm tins tom lot table and suitmuntai 

ii ip Ik is soon mu I by tlu sudditi stopping ol lilt* ilibgtnu, 
uul a lo d < 1 niioui ill iboul him 

‘ I In u \uu luiua v nhont, sjtilingm accents ot woluue, 
md whosi ldion w *s io* <»i my eeiuutty I roused rtj)self, rubbtd 
my tyts, .id un ilttl tlum out ol the windows. By tlu h_»lit 
of i lu iin tli it blo/td fitiin tie h p of the diligence, l could rlis- 
i mi that tins put of tlu itud w s skirted by olivc-tiecs, and 
tli t the mulis, Jmmar i nm ip contact with some obstacle’to 
thm pros less, had hem tlu own into totifu ion, uul st< id huddled 
to>itlei, as if aft ud to move, .. i/mg upon oat li vv ith puikid 

cai and hijitemd a pect. A single glance to^In rjj.,ht-haiuJ gave a 
clue to the mystery Just baide the fore-wheel of the dmgcnce 
stood a nun, dressed m that wild garb of \ il<nua which I had s<cn 
for the fust time in Ampo&ta; hu> r£d cap, which daunted fat down 
Jus luck, was m fiont drawn closely oyci. his forehead, and his 
striped manta, instead of being rated round him, hung unembat rassed 
from one shoaldei. Whilst & left leg thrown forwaid in pre- 
, ■\ * paration 
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paration, a musket was levelled in his hands, along the barrel of which 
his eye glared fiercely upon the visage of the conductor. On the other 
side the scene was somewhat different. Pepe (the postilion) being awake 
when the interruption took place, was at once sensible of its nature. 
He had abandoned the reins, and jumped from his seat to the road¬ 
side, intending to escape among the trees. Unhappy youth, that he 
should not have accomplished his purpose! lie was met by the 
muzzle of a musket when he had scarce touched the ground, and a 
third rnffean appearing at the same moment from the treacherous 
concealment of the very trees towards which he was flying, he was 
effectually taken, and brought round into the road, where he was 
made to stretch himself upon his face, as had already been done with 
the conductor. 

‘ I could now distinctly hear one of these robbers—for such they 
were—inquire in Spanish of the mayoral as to the number of pas¬ 
sengers ; if any were armed ; whether there was any money in the 
diligence ; and then, as a conclusion to the interrogatory, demanding 
La holm ! in a more angry tone. The poor fellow meekly obeyed : 
he raised hirnself high enough to draw a large leathern purse from 
an inner pocket, and stretching his hand upward to deliver it, said, 
Toma v$trd , caballero , pero no me quit it vsted la rid a! “ Take it, cava¬ 
lier ; hut do not take away my life!” The robber, however, was piti¬ 
less. Bringing a stone from a large heap, collected for the repair of 
the road, he fell to healing the mayoral upon the lie ad with it. The 
unhappy man sent forth the most piteous cries for misericurdia and 
piedud. He might as well have asked pity of the stone that smote 
him, as of the wretch who wielded it. In his agony he invoked Jesu 
Clirislo , Santiago Apostol y^Martir, La, Virgin dot Pilar, and all those 
sacred names field in awful reverence by the people, and most likely 
to arrest the rage of his assassin. All in vain: the murderer re¬ 
doubled his blows, until, growing furious in the task, he, laid his 
musket beside him, and worked with both hands upon his victim. 
The cries for pity which blows at first excited, blows at length 
quelled. They had gradually increased with the suffering to the most 
terrible shrieks ; then declined into low and inarticulate moans ; until 
a deep-drawn and agonized gasp for breath, and an occasional con¬ 
vulsion, alone remained to show that the vital principle had not vet 
departed. . , 

* It fared even worse with Pepe, though, instead of the cries for 
pity, which had availed the mayoral so little, he uttered nothing but 
low moans thatched away in the dust beneath him. One might have 
thought that^helN&aeme youth of the lad would have ensured him 
compassion: but no such thing. The robbers were doubtless of Am- 
posta, and, being known to him; dreaded discovery. When both the 
victims had been rendered insensible, there was a short pause, and a 
consultation in a low ton© between the ruffians; who then proceeded 
to execute their plans. * 
diligence, and, having 


To© mm went round to the left .side of the 


unhooked the iron shoe 
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wheel, as an additional security against escape, opened the door of the 
interior, and mounted on the steps. I could hear him distinctly utter a 
terrible threat in Spanish, and demand an ounce of gold from each of 
the passengers. This was answered by an expostulation from the 
Valencian shopkeeper, who said that they had not so much money, 
but what they had would be given willingly. There was then a jing¬ 
ling of purses, some pieces dropping on the floor in the hurry and 
agitation of the moment. Having remained a short time at the door 
of the interior, he did not come to the cabriolet, but passed at once 
to the rotunda. Here he used greater caution, doubtless from having 
seen the evening before, at Amposta, that it contained no women, but 
six young students, who wore all stout fellows. They were made to 
come down, one by one, from their strong hold, deliver their money 
and watches, and then lie flat upon their faces in the road. 

* Meanwhile, the second robber, after consulting with his companion, 
returned to the spot where the zagal I'epe lav rolling from side to 
side. Afrhe went to Wards him, he drew a knife from the folds of his 
sasli, aud having opened it, placed one of his naked legs on either side 
of his victim. Pushing aside the jacket of the youth, he bent forward 
and dealt him repeated blows in every part of the body. The young 
priest, my companion, shrunk hack shuddering dnto his comer, and 
hid his face within his trembling fingers ; but my own eyes seemed 
spell-bouud, for I could not withdraw them from the cruel spectacle, 
arid my ears were more sensible than ever. Though the windows at 
the front and sides were still closed, I could distinctly hear each stroke 
of the murderous knife, as it entered its victim. It was not a blunt 
sound as of a weapon that meets with positive resistance; but a hiss¬ 
ing noise, as if the household implement, made to part the bread of 
peace, performed unwillingly its task of treachery. This moment was 
the nnlmppiest of my life ; and it struck me at the time, that if any 
situation could b«f more worthy of pity, than to die the dog’s death of 
poor Pepe, it was to be compelled to witness his fate, "Without the 
power to aid him. 

‘ Having completed the deed to his satisfaction', this cold-blooded 
murderer came to the door of the cabriolet, and endeavoured to open 
it. He shook it violently, calling to us to assist him; but it had 
chanced hitherto that we had always got out on the other side, and the 
young priest, who had never before been in a diligence, thought, from 
the circumstance, that there was but one door, and therefore answered 
the fellow that he must go to the other side. On the first arrival of 
these unwelcome visiters, I had taken a valuable watcj»which I wore 
from my waistcoat pocket, and slipped it into my bfiof: but when they 
fell to beating in the heads Of our guides, I bethought me that the 
few dollars I carried in my purse might not satisfy them, and replaced 
it again in readiness to be delivered M- the shortest notice. These 
precautions were, however, The third ruffian, who had 

continued to make the circuit of th& diligence with his musket in his 
hand, paused a moraeiit in the *oad hh¥ad of os, and having placed his 

* & , A‘ t * * \ r i % 
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Dead to th< giound a c if to Inti n, pu ■> utlv rann and ptde in an 
undfj tom to lus comp uuons. They tood foi i mouunt over the 
nnvoial, and struck > > head with tin butts of then a isktts, whilst, 
the fellow who hid hi foit used the kn.fc it trim d to nul e iftw fait* 
wtllthiuats, and m anotbei moment they Jnd all eh ippt ned iiom 
u > 1111(1 us. 

* In cousctpicmt of the duhntss, wl u n v i ot 1\ p tuuilly tlispclu d 
in fiont of the dihgtnce by th lmtim 1 In 1i h tl unbled me to stt 
whit otcuntil ounmedi tt 1' htfoit mt, \u «tu id 1 dlowi su s bit 
of th dipaituu ot tlie lolbus hut to ilmiietl m u h If «n h mi atm 
then disappcii huh m tl t s mu sih itn n m w 1 x h f ln \ i it u 'J lit 

shoit huatlmu,* nul tii thitMm., ot fuM I tdyso a da from 

within, the intenor, gi ulun)l\ s ih let a 1 \ i r u< eedt 1 h\ wlis 
jmsot the Ann It , nul soon Ini 1 x Moikjiomuuu l 11 i 1 id 1 
tone will tom n^n^hd uml 1' ij ns 0 m I i s n t\ 
dirnt ot u tin may animation 

‘ Om fu-t t lie, when th i Ml to m i ih , w y to it if u t l 
tould lit dont loi oui ladoitunati d» s \ fou d llitm it il 

om m the dint, and morning maiti 1 1 it x, x < ptia th it the con 
tha ttn would ott as ion illy nan mui I 1 tii iltu <. ■» lattu ami s 
whose aid lit had a anile i no] td in tl i mo i mt to t> but ti m fl u 

mg tileu down the h„hl itmnlhe t p » i tout, m found tlini 

so mucUdi h ,uud wi f hh. ts id w h limit! 1 n o ltion w u 
he\e be tn unpo'-s bit r l h linn <d pn t* | < hs \ei 1 uf on 
.aid Ins sash ot ill w< t i t \ Ms h ih I th n hs h iti t 
r Jhtu hi|ijenedt) In in u } \ i ih at <t anditn , wlio an 

took tin lead in the s un mt m t 1* < 1 1 n d i w th unit 1 ol I n n 

and pot kit lumiikut hie {,, tl t m urns tnt last iuni]n\ imn’ 

'I’iu wtmtult 1 min wui it h l*_,tli j»l it t tl in a t ail, lid stnlbick 
siowlx to j\ mposta, tin mix in I show m s,mu s < 5 ns of lttuiiim* 
s< nsibiht}, but tin ualoitmuiU Peja t«an nil} m las I'M igom 
i lit tlihgt ncc piottccittl on its it nut, anti sloppi tl lo buakl is! at 
V in.no/. 

‘ llu kitchen of the posadi at \ mat us oflV cd audit of um.su.il 
icmhi o » The hosttsswas no Oth n thin the nmthu ol Ik pi i un 
detent-hud nig { itihn woiain, who, 1 understood, li d ! et a •■cat then 
the ^eai httoie by the DiIjl, i e ( ninpoix, whith n tonteuud in all 
tlie unis at wlnth tin l ^oat lit« stop tl to ij> limit the line {she had 
alieady beta told of tie pa 1 d It fitt ot lui son and \>as pup mig 
to set off fyrVmposta 11 the tic jest afll ttion; and xet hei mjiiow, 
though < vwlently real, w i sin ,u) ulv combined w ith hex habitual l.oinc- 
holdcitis 1 lu* Onuwiil dtnnutl fm bieikfist byfouitetn lmngiy 
p n^engtis had created some link lomuuon, and the pool woman, m- 
stiad ofltaung these matleis to take tare of themsehes, felt tlie 
imte of habit, and was issuing a vanity of oidets. tp her assistant ; 
nor was she unmindful of bar appeal ante, but had already changed 
lu i fiock and stockings, and thrown on her foqntftla, prepaiatory to 

h ' departure. 
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departure. Tt was indeed a singular and piteous sight to see the poor 
perplexed woman changing some fish that were frying, lest they should 
be burnt on one side, adjusting and repinning her mantilla, and sob¬ 
bing and crying all the while. When the man came, however, to say 
that the nude was,in readiness, everything was forgotten but the feel¬ 
ings of the mother, and she hurried off in deep and unsuppressed 
affliction/—pp. 10 ], 103. 

This picture of u mother’s affliction mingling with her habitual 
household cares is singularly touching, and, being drawn from 
fact, shows us the truth to nature of one of Scott’s scenes in the 
* .Antiquary,’ where a similar conflict takes place in the mind of 
the poor fisherman’s wife who had lost her son—an exquisite 
touch, worthy of the great master that struck it off, and, indeed, 

only to be infected bv a master band. 

* 

Wo may as well add here the catastrophe of this tragical tale. 
From information iceeived by the Lieutenant, after his arrival in 
jNhulrid, it appears that poor Pope breathed his last about eight 
1 tours after the attack, and long before his widowed mother could 
arrive to close the eyes of her child. The yn ay oral lingered for 
about a week, and then shared the fate of Pope. The three 
robbers were delected and taken into custody; two of them were 
townsmen, and all three acquaintances of Pepe, whom they had 
doubtless murdered to prevent discovery. \\ e ourselves passed 
over the scene of tin: robbery between two and three years after 
the event: there wire two crosses to mark the bloody spot. The 
mayoral and the zagal of our dilige nee, the successors of those 
who had been murdeicd, pointod to the crosses with the mng 
frnitl with which Spauiaids, from long habitude, contemplate me¬ 
mentos of the kmd. The mayoral showed the very place where 
his predecessor had been beaten to death. On our expressing 
horror at the detail he readily columned, though he appeared 
more indignant at the manner in which the crime had been com¬ 
mitted than at the crime itself. * Lt is the ugliest thing (/.-> 
mas fiH>) that lias beeu done in this neighbourhood for a long 
time past. .Look you, sir, to shoot a man with a blunderbuss, or 
to stab him with a knife, is quite another kind of business; but 
to beat his brains out with a stone is to treat him, not like a 
Christian, but a dog !’ It was evident that a frequent occurrence 
of such scenes had rendered the mayoral a iu*the art of 

murder. 

After his dismal affair with the robbers, the Lieutenant pursued 
his journey to Madrid, meeting with no adventure of importance, 
though with a variety of pleasaflt incidents and characteristic per¬ 
sonages, all whicbhe describeswith happy minuteness. In tra¬ 
versing die nak^d planjus of j^a Mancba,hp beheld the windmills 
■■ir'.VP ; ' mistaken 
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mistaken of yore for giants by tbe 'Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance, and which still remain battling with the winds and 
domineering over the dreary waste, as in the days of Cervantes. 
He passed in sight of the village of Toboso, once graced by the 
presence of tbe gentle Dulcinea; but he looked in vain for the 
grove in which the pensive hero awaited the return of Sancho 
from his tender embassy. In fact, the early scenes of the knight’s 
adventures, which our imaginations had been used to grace with 
sylvan and rural beauties, are all laid in the central provinces of 
Spain, on naked, cheerless plains, destitute of tree, or even shrub; 
and it shows the magic power of genius, that it can clothe such 
dreary landscapes with illusive charms to the eye of the traveller, 
and people them with the most amusing associations. 

The author’s account of his arrival, and his first sullying forth 
into the streets of Madrid, is full of lively and accurate picturing ; 
and uothiug can be better than his description of his language- 
master, Hon Hiego lledondo y Moreno, who may serve as the 
representative of a numerous class in Spain. Hon Diego had been 
a clerk in the office of a minister of state under the constitution ; 
but on the overthrow thereof had been displaced, on suspicion of 
liberal principles, and remained what is termed an impurificado. 

‘ The reader is not, perhaps, aware that on the return of despotism 
in Spain, juntas of purification were established in all parts of the 
kingdom, before Which all persons who had held offices under the abo¬ 
lished system were bound to appear and adduce evidence that they 
had not been remarkable for revolutionary zeal, nor over-active in 
support of the constitution, before they could be admitted to any new 
employment. Such as come out clean from this investigation, from 
being impurijicadns, or uripurified, become indefirndns, or indefinites, 
who are ready to be employed, and have a nominal half-pay. These 
indefimdos have long formed a numerous class in Spain, and now 
more so than ever. They are patient waiters upon Providence, who, 
being on the constant look-out fora god-send, never think of seeking 
any new means to earn a livelihood. They may be seen in any city 
of Spain, lounging in the coffee-houses, where they pick their teeth 
and read the gazette, hut never spend anything; or else at the public 
walk, where they may readily be known, if they be military officers of 
rank, by the hands of gold lace which bind the cuffs of their surtouts 
of blue or snuff-colour, and by their military batons; or still more 
readily by the Cocked-liats of oilcloth with which they cover 
their sharp and staged features. , 

‘ Don Diego w#» spare and meagre, with coal-black hair and eyes, 
and Swarthy featpt$s, that betrayed a mixture of Moorish blood; his 
dress had eviifep^y aaairtilated itself to his fallen fortunes. His hat 
hung in his harm greasy and napless; his hoots, from .having long 
been strangers to blacking, were red and foxy^ while ms. pea-green 
frock, which, when the Cold winds descended from'^e Gaudarrama, 

:"'-V served 
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served likewise as a sureoat, looked brushed to death and threadbare. 
He had, nevertheless, something of a supple and jaunty air with him, 
showed his worked ruffles and neckcloth to the best advantage, and 
flourished a little walking wand with no contemptible grace.’— p. luy. 

We know the original of this most accurate picture, for it was 
our lot to pursue the study of pure Castilian under his instruc¬ 
tions. Poor Don Diego ! Nature had certainly intended him 
for a higher sphere, for he had a most gentlemanlike indolence 
and love of leisure, nor did ever irnpurijicado await the dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence with more inert resignation. As to his out¬ 
ward garb, it varied with his fortune : whenever an additional 
scholar or two made cash more plentiful, the pea-green threadbare 
gaberdine disappeared, he figured in somewhat of a fashionable 
suit, gallanted his wife to the Prado on Sundays, and even in¬ 
dulged in the occasional extravagance of a ticket to a bull-fight; 
but the least reverse of fortune sent his finery to the pawnbrokers, 
and again reduced him to tin* e sere and yellow leaf.’ 

Under the guidance of Don Diego Redondo y Moreno, the 
Lieutenant sallies forth in quest of lodgings, and is conducted 
to the house of one Don V aletitin, auollipr of those indefinite 
or unpiXrified worthies, who have been ruined in Spain by the 
frequent reverses in politics. An amusingly characteristic sketch 
is given of his history and of his domestic establishment. As to 
his person, lie was tall, gaunt, and bony ; with a thin, wrinkled, 
sallow face, set off by black and bristly hail, and illumined by 
but a single eye. The Lieutenant dislikes his looks ; abominates 
his long, stiff-backed boots, notwithstanding they are decorated 
with tassels; nor is he to be reconciled to the coarseness of his 
square-tailed coat and scanty pantaloons by a shirt and cruvat 
elaborately embroidered: his dislike of the landlord extends to 
the house; he determines that he is not anti will not be pleased 
with it, and is bowing his way out with all due courtesy, when, 
at the top of the. narrow staircase, he is met full in the face by the 
daughter of mine hosl;, Dona Plorencia, just returning from mass. 

‘ She might be nineteen or thereabout, a little above the middle 
size, and finely proportioned; with features regular enough, arid hair 
and eyes not so black as is common in her country, a tire urn stance 
upon which, when I came to know her' better; she used to pride her¬ 
self : for, in Spain, auburn hair, and even red, is looked upon as a 
great beauty *. She had on a mantilla of lace, pinne^to her hair, and 

* So it has usually Leon in countries where the dark complexions predominate 
Witness the blue eyes and golden tresses of the classical pouts of antiquity—and the 
yellow periwigs which the Roman ladies of the imperial times used to import from 
the banks of the Rhine and the Danube. See Professor Dottijrer's ' J&f/ina, or Scenes 
from the Toilette of a,Romuh Dame,’—otw of,the most valuable works of that equally 
learned and amusiug author. 

<> '• V’V-* - fallipg 
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falling gracefully about her shoulders, and a basrpiina of black silk, 
trimmed with cords and tassels, and loaded at the bottom with lead, 
to make it lit closely, and show a shape which was reallv a fine one. 
Though high in the neck, it did not descend so low as to hide a well- 
turned ankle, covered with a white stocking and a small black shoe, 
bound over instep by a riband of the same colour. 

‘ As I said before, X was met full in the face by this damsel of La 
Rioja, to whose check the ascent of three pairs of stairs had given a 
colour not common in Madrid, and to herself not habitual. Her 
whole manner showed that satisfaction which people who feel well 
and virtuously always experience on reaching the domestic threshold. 
She was opening and shutting In r fan with vivacity, and stopped 
short in the midst of a little song, a great favourite in Andalusia, 
w hich begins— 

“ O no 1 no ipiieru cnsurine! 

Ques mejor, ques mejor scr soltera! ” 

“ Ono! I care not to marry !, 

, ’Tis better, ’tis better live single ! M 

‘ We came for a moment to a stand in front of each other, and then 
1 drew back to let her pass, partly from a sense of courtesy, partly, 
perhaps, from a reluctance to -depart. With the ready tact which 
nowhere belongs to the sex so completely as in Spain, she asked me 
in, and I at o»cc accepted'the invitation, without caring to preserve 
my consistency,’—pp. 190,101, 

In fine, the worthy Lieutenant, who, throughout his work, 
shows the susceptibility of a blue-jacket for female charms, beholds 
the whole establishment with different eves now that it is graced 
by the presence of Dona 1'Ioreucia. lie finds the lodgings the 
very thing of which ho was in seaicli, auil even more convenient 
than any tiling he had hoped to find. He at once takes possession 
of them, and during the whole of his residence in Madrid appears 
to have flourished under the single though guardian eye of Hon 
Valentin and the gentle regards of Hona t'lorencia. She is a per¬ 
fect picture of a Spanish girl: frank, warm-hearted, disinterested, 
uninstructed, yet intelligent; with .a surpassing fondness for fine 
stockings and spangled shoes. * 

Hut it would be wrong to put the reader off >vith this indivi¬ 
dual portrait of a Spanish female 1 , when w e have a general picture 
of the Madrid,beauty sketched off by our author with the practised 
pencil of Ibn^sman, and the thorough devotion, of a sailor. 

‘ The rather under than above' the middle size, with 

a faultless shape» ; ie«n to advantage through the elastic folds of her 
basquuis. > Her fbot, is, however, her chief care; for, not content with 
its natural smallness and beauty, she binds it wdth narrow bandages 
of linen, so as id reduce it to smaller dimensions, ^ndto give it a finer 
form, Though -her complexion be pale, it iat neyer jdefiiecl by rouge. 
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Her teeth are pearly, lips red, eyes full, blade, and glowing; her stop 
is short and quick, yet graceful ; and the restless play of her hands 
and arms, as she adjusts her mantilla or flutters her fan, is but a just 
index to the impatient ardour of her temperament. As she moves 
forward, she looks with an undisturbed yet pensive eye upon the men 
that surround her; hut if you have the good fortune to be an ac¬ 
quaintance, her face kindles into smiles, she beams bexlignautly upoti 
you, and returns your salute with an irtviting shake of her fan in token 
of recognition. Then, if you have a soul, you may lay it at once at 
her feet, and arc ready to become her slave for ever.’—pp. 302, SOS. 

• t , ^ A A 

The liberty of the Lieufbnaul must certainly have been in con¬ 
tinual jeopardy during this long and adventurous land-cruize; arid 
we doubt whether he has not been often captured and carried 
into port by these Saleo roveis. 

As our object is chiefly (o exemplify our author’s talent at 
sketching familiar pi< turns of life and manners, which we think 
quite peculiar and felit itous, we pass over, without notice, his 
discussions of public places, public institutions, and the other or¬ 
dinary topics which abound in all books of travels, and on which 
lie acquits himself very sensibly and creditably, but much in the 
usual style of tom his. We cannot, howevcf, show equal indif¬ 
ference to the following description of his setting off frptn Aran- 
jue/, attended b\ a lagged misbegotten boy named Jd$£, whom he 
had picked up as a btcqunj da place. It was an outset that might 
rival one of the picturesque sallies of the Knight of the Woful 
Countenance and the Squire of all Squires. 

‘ After being detained a day longer at Aranjuez than I had con¬ 
templated, for want of a conveyance, my little friend .Joso at length 
procured me the means of reaching Toledo. Indeed, I was just think¬ 
ing of the expediency of departing afoot, on the fourth morning of my 
absence from Madrid, when Jose knocked at my door, and told me 
that he had got a horse for me, and that he was to go along, to bring 
him back, on a borrico. .1 liked this arrangement weib .So, paying 
my bill and packing up, my sack, 1 sallied out into the courtyard, to 
commence my journey. I did not expect trt be very splendidly mounted, 
but my astonishment and confusion were indeed great, on folding that 
I had to ride upon a miserable rocin. that had io^fc its hair by some 
disease, especially upon the tail, which, was as long ami'as naked as 
the trunk of an elephant. The only flesh the animal had left seemed 
to have descended into the legs, and as for his. trips phis backbone, and 
ribs, they were everywhere conspicuous, save wftm^conSealed by a 
huge packsaddle, stuffed with straw and covered with canvass. What 
made the matter still worse, the mgster of the beast, an old man in a 
brown cloak, held his hand before‘me, as I Was approaching tptake a 
nearer view, and told me that if it was igual to m&?heJ>#3jmd take the 
two dollars beforehand. 1 explained to the old man how very possible 
it was that his hotsewould not, live to complete the journey; to which 

. v ' « r V ■' he 
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he replied, with some indignation, that he ^roidd carry me to las 
Indiast much more to Toledo. As he continued, to hold out his hand 
with a resolute air, I dropped the required sum into it, and grasping 
the pacjc-saddle . for want of a mane, I vaulted., at Once into the seat. 
The back of the poor animal cracked and twisted under the burthen, 
and as he gave some indications of a disposition to lie down, I drew 
forcibly upon the halter. Thus roughly handled, his neck bent back¬ 
ward like a broken bow, and, making retrograde steps, he backed full 
upon Jose, who, well pleased with the idea of so long an excursion, 
was drawn up behind, upon a little mousey-coloured ass, with the game- 
bag, which contained all my .travelling e<Juipagc, hung round his neck 
and hanging from his shoulder. Three or four sound blows from the 
cudgel of Jose, accompanied by a kick under the belly from the master 
of the beast, corrected this rettograde motjori, which being changed 
for an. advance, we sallied out of the inn and took our way thitmgh 
the market-place, to the admiration of all Aranjuez.’—vol. ii. p, 15—17, 

The'departure of the Lieutenant from Toledo was in quite a 
diflferent style. He took his seat iu a cache <le cole.ru s, an antique 
lumbering-vehicle, such as may be seen in Spanish pictures of 
the seventebhth century, and drawn by six mules. We give the 
description of his travelling companions iu his own words, for 
the Lieutenant is always inspired when dame or damsel is to be 
sketched. I» fact, tlie most experienced jwriter for the annuals 
could not have touched oil a female groupc more happily. 

4 1 was not the, $ole occupant of the : cjOrlie. It was brimming full 
of young girls, who were going a short distance from the city, partly 
for the sake of the ride, but chiefly to take leave of one of their 
number, iyho was to keep on to Madrid, whither she was going to serve 
a Condesa. 1 soon found, from their conversation, that two of them 


were daughters of the old man. The eldest, a close-built, fast-sail¬ 
ing little frigate, with an exquisitely pointed foot, a brilliant eye, and 
a pretty arch face—not at all the worse for two of three pock-marks— 
was the newjjy-married wife of the zugal. The one who was now 
about to leave her home, for the? first .time, -was a younger sister of 
the bride, and the rest werafcousins and neighbours. They liad all 
grown up together, and now, as they were whirled furiously down the 
hill aide that leads away" frOjn Toledo, were as merry as crickets, 
laughing, joggling, and shouting to such of their acquaintances as 
they parsed. By and by, hu\V&er, we got to the bottom of the valley, 
and begatt to toil up the opposite ascqht. The excitation of the mo¬ 
ment was oiire^m4they remembered? that at thO top of the hill they 
were to part with Beatrix. Their laughing ceased, and the smiles 
passed from 4h«r countenances, a painful expression came instead, 
and, when the coach at length stopped, they were all in tears. 
Boor Beatrix ! she- CVietf'ahd kissed them all; and when they got down 
from the coach, and left her all alone, she sobbed aloud, and was half 
ready to follow them. , ^ ‘ 

„ •';* Margarita, 
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( Margarita, the elder sister, seeing poor Beatriz so much afflicted, 
begged her husband to let her go along and come back the next trip. 
Andres would not at first listen to the proposal, but fastened the door. 
When she began, however, to grow angry at the refusal, ho took the 
trouble, like a thoughtful husband, to explain how inconvenient it 
would be for her to go without any preparations; if she had but 
spoken in the morning, or the night befote, the thing would ha\ e 
been easily settled. AH these reasons availed nothing. Margaiita 
grew more and more vexed, until Andres was driven from his resolu¬ 
tion. 11c slowly opened $10 door, saying, with a half-displeased an*, 
“ Entre uduU” C ontiaiy to ull reasonable calculations, she stined 
not a step towards accepting the offer, and her embarrassment atul 
vexation seemed only to gunv gu atei, at thus losing the cause ofr her 
displeasure By tins time, the old man, who had thought it was all 
over when he had kissed the children, began to grow impatient, and 
gave the uoid ot command. Away went the mules. Andres would 
not pm t in auger. He unit to receive a farewell kiss from his wife; 
but Mai^anta turned away pettishly, striking her little foot on the 
ground, and shaking h«.r head, as though she would have torn her 
mantilla. Without mm o ado, he left her to her UMiumour, and 
ovu taking the coach, caught the loft mule byithe tail, and leaped to 
the woolen platform l esulc hu tilhu. 

‘ Meantime, Beatriz and I put onr heads Out of the window'; she 
from inteicst and affection, I Horn curiosity. The girls remained 
where we left them, throwing up their handkerchiefs, and^ sending 
afti r us a thousand kind words and well-wi-dics. JVfargarita alone 
stood motionless m the same place, with her head turned away. Gra- 
dially, Jiowever, she niovtd lound to catch a sight of us; and when 
she saw that her husband W’u> not looking at her, seemed to oc Hairy 
for what she had done; shook her lau at him fondly, and e'rieel out at 
the top of her jroice, “ Until we meet, Andtew' — Ha^la la evs/o, 
A tubes J” But it was too later, he would not hear, and beating tlm 
mule nearest 1dm with great energy, we weie soon descending the 
opposite lull. The last I saw of Margarita, she hud bid her iaee in 
her hands, and her companions were drawing lound tt> offer conso¬ 
lation.' ^ 


We have given a tragical adventure with robbers during the 
Lieutenant's joui ney to Madrid. We now piosent, as a pendant 9 
a comic account of auother robbery which took pjact* on his loiito 
to Cordova, * 

‘ Leaving Madrilejos, we travelled on^ through % sfdjjary country, 
until we came to the vcnla of Puertp bapiehe, the very house m which 
l)oh Quixote watcheil over his armour and vms dubbed knight errant 
in the beginning of hist adventurous Career, The conductor had taken 
his seat beside me iu the rotunda, and we were yet talking over the 
exploits of that renowned hero, when our conveflaetoO# was suddenly 
and unceremoniously interrupted by the discliatgO" cffrouewta^ the lopd 
shouting of eager, angry voices, and tlie Clattering of many hoofs. 
vol. xliv. no. Lxxxviii. < ^ z , » ‘ Here, 
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Here, indeed, is an adventure, thought I.—O for Don Quixote to pro¬ 
tect us !—In the next moment the diligence stopped, and on looking 
out at the window, the cause of this interruption became manifest. 

‘ Our four guards were flying at a fearful rate, closely pursued by 
eight still more desperate-looking fellows, dressed in sheepskin jackets 
and breeches, with leathern leggings, and montera caps, or cotton 
handkerchiefs, on their heads. Each had four pistols at Ids saddle- 
how, a steel sabre at his side, a long knife thrust through the belt of 
his eartouch-box, and a carabine, in this moment of preparation, held 
across his horse’s neck in front of him. It was an animated scene 
this—such as I had frequently before seen on canvas, in Wouverman’s 
spirited little pictures of robber broils and battle scones, but which I 
had never before been so highly favoured as to witness in reality. 

‘ Whilst this was going on in the road behind us, we were made to 
get down'by one of the party who had been left to take care of us, 
and who now shouted in rapid succession the words, “ Ajo ! a ticna! 
hoca abajo, huirones ! ” As this is the robber >formula throughout 
Spain, its translation may not he unacceptable to the reader. Let 
him learn, then, that ajo means garlic, and the remainder of the salu¬ 
tation, “To the ground! mouths in the dust, robbers!’’ Though 
this formula was uttered with great volubility, the present was doubt¬ 
less the first attempt of the person from whom it proceeded : a youth 
scarce turned of twenty, and evidently a novice—a mere Gil Bias— 
at the business. We did not, however, obey him the less quickly, 
and took our seats as ordered, upon the ground, in front of the mules 
and horses, so that they could only advance by passing over us ; for 
lie was so much agitated that his musket shook like the spout of a 
fire-engine, and we knew full well that in such situations a frightened 
is not less to he dreaded than a furious man. Our conductor, to 
whom this scone offered no novelty, and who was anxious to oblige 
our visitors, placed himself upon his hands and knees, like a fro g 
when he is about to jump, and asked if that was the right way. lie 
took cure, however, to turn his unpleasant situation to account, putting 
a huge watch into the rut of the road, and covering it carefully with 
sand. Home of the party imitated this grasshopper attitude, and Fray 
Antonio availed himself of the occasion and t^dgy^tional posture to 
bring up the arrears of his Paters and Aves. ' 

‘ We had not been long thus, before the captain of the band returned, 
leaving five of his party to take cure of. the guards, three of whom 
stood their ground and behaved well. The first thing the captain did, 
when he t;ode among us, was to call to the conductor for his hat; after 
which, he bade hirtn jjpount upon the diligence, and throw down what¬ 
ever Avas there.,, He cautioned him at the same time to look around, 
and see if anything was coming—adding, with a terrible voice, as he 
half lifted his. carabine,And have a cure T cuidado / ” The 
conductor quietly obeyed, 1 and the captain having told us to get up 
and not be planned, as no burm was intended, called to? us to put our 
watches and money info the conductor's hat, which he held out for 
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the purpose, much in the ordinary way of making a collection, except 
that iuatead of coming to us, he sat very much at his case upon his 
horse, and let us come to him. 1 threw my purse in, and as it had 
nine or ten silver dollars, it made a very good appearance, and fell 
with a heavy chink. Then, grasping the bunch of brass keys and 
buttons which hung from my tbb, I drew out the huge watch which I 
had bought at Madrid, in contemplation of some such event, and 
whose case might upon emergency have served the purpose of a 
warming-pan. Having looked with a consequential imfct the time, 
which it marked within six hours, I placed it carefully in the hat of 
the conductor. The collection over, the captain emptied purses, 
watches, and loose money, all together into a large leathern pocket 
which hung from his girdle, and then let the hat drop under liis 
horse's hoofs, 

‘ u Cunado J ”— u Brother-in-law!” said the captain to one of the 
worthies, his companions, “ take a look into those trunks and boxes, 
and see if there be anything in them that will suit us.”—“ Las Haves, 
senores / ”—“ The keys, gentlemen ! ’* “ And do you, zagal, cast me 
loose those two horses on the lead: a fine fellow is that near horse 


with the saddle." The two persons thus summoned set about obeying 
w ith a very different grace. Our cunado dismounted at once, anil 
hitched his horse to the friar’s trunk. He then took from the crupper 
of his saddle a little bundle, which being unrolled expanded into a 
prodigious long sack, with a yawning mouth in the middle. This he 
threw over his arm, with the mouth uppermost, and with a certain 
professional air. He w T as a queer, systematic little fellow this, with a 
meek and Joseph cast of countenance, that in a market-place would 
have inspired the most profound confidence. Having called for the 
owner of the nearest trunk, the good friar made his appearance, and 
be accosted him with great composure. “ Open it yourself, padre: 
you know the fock better than I do.” The padre complied with be¬ 
coming resignation, and the’worthy trunk-inspector proceeded to take 
out an odd collection of loose breeches that w ? ere secured with a single 
button, robes of white flannel, and handkerchiefs filled with snuff. 
He had got to the bottom without finding aught that could be useful 
to any but a friar *of Mercy, and there were none such in the 
fraternity, whenj as a last hope, he pulled from one corner some¬ 
thing square, that might have been a box of diamonds, but which 
proved to be only a breviary fastened with a clasp. The trunk 
of the Biscayan came next, and as k belonged to a sturdy trader from 
Bilboa, furnished much better picking. Last of all he came to mine; 
for I bad delayed opening it, until he had called 'repeatedly for the 
key, in the hope that the arrival of succour might hurry the robbers 
away, or at least that this |kwbie sack would fill itself from the 
others, which was certainly v$y charitable. The countenance of 
our cunado brightened up when he saw the connate of . my well- 
filled trunk; and not unlike Sancho of old, when hestumbled upon 
the portmanteau of the disconsolate Cardenio ini.^;'|i^ghbouring 
. ■'..-.n*', z9 1 " Sierra 
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Sierra Morona, he went down upon one knee, and fell to Ills task 
most inquisitively. Though the sack was already filled out to a very 
bloated size, yet there remained room for nearly all my linen and sum¬ 
mer clothing, which was doubtless preferred in consideration of the 
approaching heats. My gold watch and seal went in search of its silver 
companion; for Sefior Cunado slipped it slily into his side pocket, and 
though there be no secrets among relations, I have my doubts whether 
to this day he has ever spoke of it to his brother-in-law. 

* Meantime, our female companion had made acquaintance with the 
captain of,, the band, who for a robber was quite a conscientious and 
conversable person. He was a stout, athletic man, about forty years 
old, with a weather-beaten face and long whiskers, which grew chiefly 
under his chin, in the modern fashion, and like the beard of a goat. 
He gave orders not to open the trunk of the lady, and then went on to 
apologise for the trouble he was giving us, and had well nigh con¬ 
vinced us that he was doing a very praiseworthy act. He said that if 
the proprietors of the diligence would procure his ■pardon, and employ 
him as escort, he would serve them three months for nothing—“ Tres 
meses de wide. Soy Felipe Cano , y, por mal nontbre , <4 Cacarueo 
said he—“ 1 am Philip Cano, nicknamed the Cacarueo. No ratcatcher 
am I ; but a regular robber. I have no other profession or means of 
bringing up a large family with any decency.’’ 

1 In twenty minutes after the arrival of these unwelcome visiters, 
they had finished levying their contribution, and drew together to 
move off. The double sack of the inspectors was thrown over the 
buck of one of the horses that had been taken from the diligence; 
lor in this part of the country the leaders of the teams wore generally 
horses. The horse now loaded with such a singular burden was a 
spirited animal, and seemed to understand .that all ivas not right; for 
lie kicked away among the guns and sabres of the robbers, until one 
of them, thus roughly handled, drew his sword to kill,him, and would 
have executed his purpose, had lie not been restrained by Cacarueo. 
Before the robbers departed, the postilion told Cacarueo that lie had 
nothing in the world but the two horses, and that if he lost them he 
was a ruined man : he begged him, at least, to leave him the poorer of 
the two. After a short parley, the request was granted, and then they 
moved off at a walk, talking and gesticulating, without ouefe looking 
back. We kept sight of them' for near half an hour, as they 
moved towards a ravine which lay at the foot of a neighbouring 
mountain. 

4 We now commenced packing up the remnant of our wardrobes. 
It was a sorftnvfui soierte. Here a box emptied of some valuable arti¬ 
cles, and the shavings in which it had been packed driven in every 
direction by the wind j -fhere another, which had been broken in by 
the butt of a musket,.tbit had passed with little ceremony through the 
shade of an astral lamp,* here shirts, and there waistcoats—and there 
a solitary pair of red lliiinel drawers ; everywhere, however, sorrow¬ 
ful faces and plaintive lamentations. I tried to console myself, as I 
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locked my trunk, with reflecting upon the trouble I had found the day 
before in shutting it down—how I had tugged, and grated my teeth, 
and jumped upon it; but this was poor consolation. My little port¬ 
manteau, yesterday so bloated and big, now looked lean and flabby, 
I put my foot upon it, and it sunk slowly under the pressure. 1 now 
looked round for the robbers. They were still seen in the distance, 
moving away at a walk, and followed by the horse, upon which was 
mounted that insatiate sack, which would have touched the ground on 
either side, had it not been crammed so full as to keep it frpm touch¬ 
ing the horse’s ribs. There was a singular association <^f ideas be¬ 
tween the fatness of the bag and the leanness of my trunks and as I 
still stood with one foot on my trunk and turning my thrallbs about 
each other, I set up a faint whistle, as a baffled man is apt to do. By 
a singular coincidence I happened to hit upon that very waltz in the 
Kreyschutz, where the music seems to accompany the waltzers, and 
gradually dies away as they disappear from the.Wage; and that at a 
moment too when the robbers, having crossed a slight elevation, were 
descending into the hollow beyond. The apro parseem e d excellent; so 
I continued to whistle, winding up as the heads iff the robbers bobbed 
up and down, and just blew the last note as they sank below the 
horizon.’—p. 70—74. . 

We are templed to make one more extract, which shows the 
worthy Lieutenant in a situation of more imminent jeopardy than 
any other page of his log-book. He lmd performed the journey 
from Cordova in one of those huge galoras or covered waggons, 
which, as they slowly toil across the naked plains of Spain, 
resemble great ships traversing the ocean. Among the motley 
crew of this ark was a Spanish curate, a handsome gnllinrd priest 
of about thirty years of age, with whom the Lieutenant, with 
his usual facility, became very sociable. When they lauded toge¬ 
ther in ‘ fair Seville’s famous city,' the Lieutenant was for seeking 
an inn; but the provident priest, who had doubtless been accus¬ 
tomed to beat up that part of the country, recommended a coxa de 
pupil os, or boarding-house ; w h^rethey would And c more com- 
foit, more retireitiejHt, and, at the’same time, more society.' A 
barber of Seville, with the proverbial promptness of his craft, 
pointed them out a, house of .the kind, kept by a w idow lady, 
where they could hot fa if to, be accommodated agusio —that is, 
to their heart’s content. 

They accordingly approach a house, furnished iy the delightful 
Andalusian style, with an interior court, and babbling fountain; they 
ascend a staircase, enter a saloon, the window's of w hich open on 
balconies, and are shaded by striped red and white awnings; and, 
for the rest, we leave the Lieutenant to tell his own story 

‘There were few ornaments here; unless, indeed, three young 
ivomen— the fwO daughters and niece of the ancient bpstCjSs—who sat 

J with 
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with their embroidery in the cool balcony, might be so esteemed. One 
of them was at least five-arid-twenty ; the next might be eighteen—-* 
dark-haired, dark-eyed damsel, with a swarthy, Moorish complexion 
and passionate temperament. The niece was a little girl from Ecija, 
the native place of the whole family, who had come to Seville to wit¬ 
ness the splendours of the holy week. She was just beginning to lose 
the careless animation, the simplicity, and the prattle of the child, in 
the suppressed demeanour, the softness, the -voice and figure of a 
woman. She looked as though she might have talked and acted like a 
child a week or two ago in Ecija ; but had been awakened to uevv and 
unknown feelings by tbe scenes of Senile. As for the Morisca, she 
touched tbe guitar and sang, not only with passion and feeling, hut 
with no mean taste, for she went frequently to the Ital'an Optra. 
The other two waltzed like true Amlaluzaw, as I had occasion to set* 
that very evening. 

‘ Sm It being tbe state of affairs, the curate and I decided that we 
would go no farther, and accordingly accepted the rooms that were 
ottered us, and agreed to take our meals with the family. Nor 
did we afterwards regret our precipitation, for the house was in all 
things delightful. As for m) si If, it furnished me with a favourable 
opportunity of seeing something of those Set illanas, of who.se charms 
and graces, of whose sprig lit linens and courtesy, I had already hem d 
.such favourable mention. With these, and some other .-.petuueiis 
which I saw of the as if is in St villi, l was indeed delighted; de¬ 
lighted with their Jool s, their winds and actions, their Andalusian 
Spanish, their seducing accent, and their augmt ntatives and diminu¬ 
tives, from (jrnntiiwnno to poqin/o and chupntt-li-li-lo. Everything is 
veiy big orrery little in the mouth of a Sevillana: she is a superlative 
creature, and is ever in the superlative. 

* There is one thing, however, in my situation in this cam de pupitos 
which was new and singular, to say nothing of its inconvenience, and 
■which may furnish a curious study of Spanish customs. This was the 
position of my bedchamber. It had a grated window looking on the 
street, and u door opening into the court-yard. Next it was aloug room, 
running to the back of the building. This also was q. bed-chamber, and 
the bed-cluimber of the old lady and of the thrvse ninas of Ecija, who 
slept on cots ranged along the room. But it may not he amiss to tell how 
T came by this information. Now it chanced that tile partition wall be- 
tvyixt my room and this next did no*- extend to the ceiling, nor, indeed, 
more than two-thirds of the way up, the remainder beiug left open to 
admit a free circulation of aii, and keep the rooms cool; for Seville, in 
summer, is lktle better than an oven. This being the rase, X could 
bear everything that was going on next me. We used to commend 
each other to God over the w < 1 11 wry regularly, every night before 
going to sleep, and presently I used to hear the old woman snore. The 
girls, however, would go on talking in a whisper, that they might not 
distuib their mother. In the morning again, we always woke at the 
same hour and with the customary salutations. Sometimes, too, I 

would 
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Would be aroused in the dead of the night, and kept from sleeping for 
hours, just by the creaking of a cot, as one of my fair neighbours 
turned over; or may be on no greater provocation than the suppressed 
moan of a troubled dreamer, or the half-heard sigh of one just awoke 
from some blissful vision.’ 

We can readily imagine the anxiety of the redder to know 
how our modern Telemachus extricated himself from the perils 
of this island of Calypso, and we confess that we feel as mis¬ 
chievous pleasure in baulking his curiosity as did Yorick when he 
left untold the delicate denouement of the affair of the corking- 
pins. if he wishes information on the subject, let him consult 
the book itself. In a word, w r e here take leave altogether of the 
Lieutenant^ consigning him to the tender mercies of the fair Sevil¬ 
la nas, and the guardianship of his friend the curate—albeit that 
we vehemently suspect the latter of being very little of a Mentor. 

Before concluding, we would again intimate to the reader, that 
though our extracts have been confined to personal adventures and 
travelling sketches, yet these volumes are by no means deficient in 
grave and judicious remark, and valuable information. The 
author has evidently tasked his erudition to 1 intersperse his work 
with historical anecdote appertaining to the places visited ; ami in 
the latter part of the second volume there is an elaborate disser¬ 
tation oil the general state of Spain, containing much interesting 
and curious matter, the result of his rending and his observations. 
The worthy Lieutenant doubtless regards these recondite passages, 
which have cost him the most pains, as the most important, parts 
of his work, and those most likely to give it weight and value 
with the world. He tnay be surprised and disappointed, there¬ 
fore, should these pages meet his eye, at finding these, his more 
learned labours, unrecorded; w hile those lighter sketches and 
nanations only are cited which he has probably considered almost 
too trivial and personal for publication. Nothing, however, is 
easier and more common than to fill a book of travels with erudite 
information, the afte*r gleaning and gathering of the closet; while, 
nothing is more difficult and rare than to sketch with truth and 
vivacity, and at the same time with the air of a gentleman, those 
familiar scenes of life, and those groups and characters by the 
way-side, which place a country and its people immediately before 
our eyes, and make us the companions of the tourist. 

We are sure that the extracts w'e have furtiished will show our 
young American to possess this talent in no ordinary degree; and 
we think we can give him no better advice than, in any future work 
he may undertake, to let us have as much as possible of his per¬ 
sonal adventures, and of the scenes and characters around him; 
assuring him, that when he is most egotistical he is most enter- 
V tabling. 
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taiiiing, and, in fact, most instructive. lie belongs to a roving 
and eventful profession, likely to throw him into all kinds of 
circumstances and situations, conduct him to every country and 
clime, and afford an almost unlimited scope for his talent at 
narration and description. Wc anticipate, therefore, further and 
still more copious extracts from our gay and shrewd Lieutenant’s 
log-book* May be long continue bis cruizes by land and water; 
may lie have as many adventures as SindImd—and as happy an 
exit out of them; may he survive to record them all in a book, 
and-we to have the pleasure of reviewing it! 


.Art. 11.' —Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin , Pastor of Wuld- 
bnch , in the Man do la Roche. Compiled, from Authentic 
Sources, chiefly in French and German. London. 8vo. 1830. 

f'VJEULTN was one of those men who arc so singularly 
favoured by Providence, as to find the particular station 
wherein there is the fullest employment for their peculiar talents, 
that employment being in entire accordance with their own incli¬ 
nations also, and at the sanie^imc most beneficial to others, and 
consequently conducing most surely, and in every way, to their 
own great and enduring happiness. Had he been bol-n a millen¬ 
nium earlier, he would have founded a monastery in some wilder¬ 
ness, and so planted the mustard-seed of civilization. . Ilad he 
been contemporary with Hus or with Luther, he would probably 
haye died at the stake. Now 7 , as the pastor of a poor Protestant 
flock, in one of the wildest parts of Fi ance, he * has led a life not 
less laborious, not less signally virtuous, and even more remark¬ 
able, than if it had been crowned by canonization or by martyrdom ; 
more useful too in these times, because it affords an instance of 
heroic charity and enthusiastic zeal, keeping strictly within the 
bounds of order and duty, presenting thus an example, which, 
wherever imitable, may safely aud profitably be imitated. 

Oberlin was born at Strasbourg, on the last day of August, 
J740. His, father, who was a person of considerable attain¬ 
ments, held an office in the Gymnasium, which was founded in 
that city at the same time as the Lutheran University there, and 
intended as a preparatory school for it. lie was much respected, 
though in strtutened circumstances ; and his hours of leisure w r ere 
devoted to the instruction of his nine children. Those children 
were blest also with an excellent mother, who trained them dili¬ 
gently in the way that they should go.“ Their evening’s amuse¬ 
ment was to sit round the table copying drawings, whicjb their 
father had made for diem, the mother meantime reaf v ' ^ 1 
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and it seldom happened but that, when they were about to 
separate for the night, there was a general request for * one 
beautiful hymn from dear mamma ! * Luther, among the other 
works for which his name is ever to be held in veneration, com¬ 
posed such hymns, which, with others by some of his coadjutors 
and followers, are printed like prose, for the sake of sparing cost, 
(the verges being divided only by a mark,) and commonly bound 
up with the German Bible. Such evening songs from a mother’s 
voice fix themselves incft'aceably in the memory and the heart; 
and we may imagine their effect in a family so trained, and 
affectionately attached to each other. 

The father was the playmate as well as the preceptor of his 
ohildicn. irl e. had a patrimonial estate near enough for him to 
take them thither for recreation one evening in the week during 
the summer months; and there he would fasten on an old drum, 
place Ins seven boys in a line, and acting the parts of serjeant 
and drummer at once, make them go through the military evolu¬ 
tions. This had almost given John Frederic a passion for a 
military life; he read of battles and of sieges, and by tho ac¬ 
quaintance which he displayed with them, and probably stiff more 
by the inclination which that acquaintance manifested, he attracted 
the attention of some officcis, and obtained their leave to join 
the soldiers in their exercises. But he broke off' this perilous 
pursuit, when his father, having destined' him for a learned pro¬ 
fession, told him it was time to leave off' child’s play, and betake 
himself to serious study. Happily, his temper was not more 
ardent than it ivas docile.; he had also an example to encourage 
him in life elder brother, who was then pursuing his studies with 
distinction at the University, and afterwards became eminent as 
an antiquary and'philologisl. 

In due time he resolved upon devoting himself to the ministry. 
W bile he was a student in the theological class, a certain preacher, 
l)r. Lorentz by name, excited what lfi the language of the present 
day is called a great sensation, by his sermons; they were power¬ 
ful and popular; probably, also, they were in no slight degree 
enthusiastic, for when Madame Obeilm, having been greatly im¬ 
pressed by the preacher, entreated John Frederic, who .was her* 
favourite son, that he w'ould accompany her to hear him on the 
following Sunday, lus superiors warned him not to*(go, and he 
had some hesitation as to which he , should disobey. He went, 
however ; w 7 as delighted with the strain of preaching, became a 
constant bearer of Lorentz, and .is supposed to have been thereby 
strengthened in his religiousTesolutions. More to confirm them, 
at the agg of twenty, ‘ he solemnly renewed his baptismal conse¬ 
cration td God by a formal covenant/ according to a practice 
- 7 -'i.* ■ which 
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which has been transmitted by the Puritans to the Dissenters, and 
recommended by Dr. Doddridge, who was always a good mail, 
but not always a discreet one. 1 Do not form such a purpose,’ 
says Doddridge, e only in your heart, but expressly declare it in 
the divine presence. Do it in express words ; do it in writing j 
set your hand and seal to it, that on such a day, of such a month 
and year, and at such a place, on full consideration and serious 
reflection, you came to this happy resolution, that whatever others 
might do, you would serve the Lord. Present yourself on your 
knees before God, and read it over deliberately and solemnly; 
and when you have signed it, lay it by in some secure place, and 
make it a rule with yourself to review it, if possible, at certain 
seasons of the year.’ Oberliu’s covenant, though differing but 
slightly from the form which Doddridge has furnished, is tran¬ 
scribed by tlieauthoress of this volume as ‘ displaying a remark¬ 
able union of glowing zeal and lively faith vyith humility and self- 
distrust.’ All evident approbation of the practice is implied, and 
it is not observed with how much more sobriety and wisdom our 
church lias provided for such a renewal in its Order of Confir¬ 
mation: for assuredly, i a solemn act of self-dedication to God,’ 
as this is entitled, is of the perilous nature of a religious vow, 
ami that mind must In; nicely regulated which would not be 
brought by it into danger of prcsiimptuousncss on the one hand, 
or of despair on the other. Piesmnpluoumess, indeed, there 
is in the very thought of drawing up, and signing and sealing, 
‘ a covenant transaction’ with tin: Almighty,—renouncing by such 
an act ami deed ‘ all perishable things,’—presenting it to Him as 
in His immediate presence,—calling upon Him to enter it iii His 
book, and bidding Heaven and Earth bear witness ! 

Happily, there were no melancholy ingredients in Oberlin’s 
constitution, and if at any time there were any in his belief, 
his strong nature and cheerful spirit speedily expelled the unwhole¬ 
some alloy. He began life with exemplary prudence, taking a 
just estimate of bis own character, as welf as a just view of his 
own situation. As soon as his studies were completed he entered 
into holy orders, fixing his course by that irrevocable step; but 
•for seven years he undertool no pastoral charge, waiting, it is 
supposed, , till he should find himself mature for the duties of 
such a change, and till one should offer suited to his humble and 
yet aspiring desires—humble, inasmuch as he neither wished for 
worldly wealth nor honours; aspiring, because he desired to de¬ 
vote himself with all his heart and with all his soul and with all 
his strength to the service of his fellow creatures and of his hea¬ 
venly Father : meantime he employed himself in private teaching, 
and became domestic tutor in the family of JV1.. S&eigenhagen, 
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then a distinguished surgeon at Strasbourg. There he acquired 
some knowledge of surgery, and some acquaintance with other 
branches of the healing art, acquirements which he afterwards 
found peculiarly useful. Meantime, his amiable disposition, his 
lively talents, and his blameless life, won for him, in a remark¬ 
able degree, the general good opinion of his townsmen • an in¬ 
stance of this, sufficiently remarkable in every point of view, is 
related by bis biographer. 

* An honest tradesman, relying on the power of his faith, camo to 
him one day, and after a long introduction, informed him, that a 
ghost, habited in the dress of an ancient knight, frequently presented 
itself before him, and awakened hopes of a treasure juried in his 
cellar; he had often, he said, followed it, but had always been so 
much alarmed by a fearful noise, and a dog which he fancied he saw, 
that the effort had proved fruitless, and he had returned as he went. 
This alarm on the one hand, and the hope of acquiring riches on the 
other, so entirely absorbed his mind, that he could no longer apply to 
his trade with his former industry, and had, in consequence, lost 
nearly all his custom. He, therefore, urgently begged Oberlin would 
go to his house, and conjure the ghost, for thp purpose of either 
putting him in possession of the treasure, or of discontinuing its 
visits. Oberlin replied, that he did not trouble himself with the con¬ 
juration of ghosts, and endeavoured to weaken the notion of an appa¬ 
rition in the man’s mind, exhorting him at.the same time to seek for 
worldly wealth by application to his business, prayer, and industry. 
Observing, however, that his efforts were unavailing, lie promised to 
comply with’ the man’s request. On arriving at midnight qt the 
tradesman’s house, he found him in company with his wife and several 
female relations, who still affirme d that they had seen the apparition. 
They were seated in a circle in the middle of the apartment Sud¬ 
denly the whole company turned pale, and the man exclaimed, “ I)o 
you see, Sir, the count is standing opposite to you?” “ I see no¬ 
thing.” “ Now, Sir,” exclaimed another terrified voice, “ he is ad¬ 
vancing towards you,” “ 1 still do not see him.” ** Now he is 
standing just behind your chair.” “ And yet I cannot see him ; hut, 
as you say he is so near me I will speak to him.” And then rising 
from his seat, and turning towards the comer where they said 
that he stood, he continued, “ Sir Count, they tell me you are stand¬ 
ing before me, although I cannot see you, but this shall not prevent 
me from informing you that it is scandalous conduct on your part, 
by the-fruitless promise of a hidden treasure, to lead afl honest man, 
who has hitherto faithfully followed his calling, frito ruin—to induce 
him to neglect his business—and to bring misery upon his wife and 
Children, by rendering him improvident and idle. Begone, and delude 
them no longer with such vain hopes.” 

* Upon, this the people assured him that the ghost vanished at once. 
Oberlm tpet^.bome, and the poor man, taking the hint which in his 

address 
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address to the count he had intended to convey, applied to business 
with hjs former alacrity, and never again complained of his nocturnal 
visitor/—p. 36—38. 

No ghost wa9 ever more easily laid; but supposing the story 
to be, accurately related, Obcrlin’s presence of mind is not more 
remarkable, than that the whole company should have concurred 
in affirming, that they saw an apparition which was invisible to 
him., 


in the year 1700 the chaplainship of a French regiment was 
offered him ; his old military predilections accorded with such a 
service, and he saw in it a prospect of great and extensive use¬ 
fulness, alike gratifying to his sense of duty and his conscious¬ 
ness of a po*wer which would enable him to govern the minds of 
men. So he determined upon accepting it, left M. Ziegen- 
liagen’s family in consequence,- took for his lodging a little 
apartment up three pair of stairs, and then entered upon a pre¬ 
paratory course of reading. 

At this time a curacy in the Ban de la Roche or Sleinthal (Stone- 
dale) became vacant—a mountainous canton in Alsace, forming 
part of the western ramification of the 11 aut Champ, or Champ de 
Feu, which is an isolated range, detached by a deep valley from 
the eastern boundary of the chain of the Vjosges mountains. The 
whole distiict comprises about fXK)(> acres, of which more than 
a third are covered with wood, 2000 are in natural pasture, 
J 500 employed in meadow or garden land, and as mauy more 
ploughed for rye, oats, and potatoes. It consists of two parishes; 
llothau is one; the other, which had now become vacant, com¬ 
prised three churches, and the five hamlets of Fondai, Belmont, 
Waidbach, Bellefossc, and Zolbach, inhabited almost exclusively 
by Lutherans. One privilege the inhabitants possessed in com¬ 
mon with the other Alsaeians,—that entire liberty of conscience to 
which men are entitled by the law of nature and of right reason, 
and which, having been warranted to them when Alsace was in¬ 
corporated with France, had not been violated, not even when 


the resolution was taken and acted upon of exterminating Pro¬ 
testantism from all other parts of the kingdom. The Lutherans 
owed this to their numerical strength, and to the neighbourhood of 
Germany, not to any other principles of policy in the French 
Government,, nor to the royal faith of Louis le Grand. Their 
turn woulfl have iconic, if Marlborough had not frustrated his 
projects, and thereby saved Lurope from the yoke. 

But the benefit of that privilege had long been, as it were, in 
abeyance among the Lutherans of the Ban de la Roche, Their 
unhappy distiict had suffered during the thirty yeahfj’. war,.and in 
subse<iuent rf wars had been almost laid waste; so as scarcely 

‘ .f' Unhabitable, 
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habitable, there being no road from one place to another. From 
eighty to an hundred families gained a scanty subsistence there, but 
they were destitute of all the comforts of civilized life ; indeed, 
the condition in which they existed at So short a distance from a 
city like Strasbourg, might be referred to as a proof of the. low- 
state of European civilization. That scandalous benefices pro¬ 
duce scaudalous clergy was a remark made before the time of 
Luther; and the Reformation has certainly not diminished the 
evil which was thus complained of. Tiie forms of religion had 
been kept up among them so far, that they knew they were 
Christians aud of the Lutheran church, but wherefore they were 
one or the other, their pastors seem either to have thought it im¬ 
possible that they should be taught, or unnecessary that they 
should know. Bishop Percy has observed, that it might be dis¬ 
cerned whether or not there was a clergyman resident in a'jiarish, 
by the civil or brutal manners of the people; he might have 
thought that there never had lesided one in the Ban de la Roche, 
if he had seen the stale of the inhabitants when M. Slouber went 
thither to take possession of the cure in the year 1750. He, who 
entered upon it with a determination of doifig his duty like a 
conscientious and energetic man, began first by inquiring intp 
the manner of education theie; and asking tor the principal 
school, he was conducted to a miserable liovel, where there were 
a number of children ‘ crowded together without any occupation, 
and in so wild and noisy a stale, that it was with some diiliculty 
he could gain a reply to his inquiries for the master., 

* “ There he is,” said one of them, as soon as silence could be ob¬ 
tained, pointing to a withered old man, who lay on a little lied in one. 
corner of the apartment. “ Are you the schoolmaster, my good 
friend?” inquired Stouber. “ Yes, sir.” “And what do you teach 
the children?” “ Nothing, sir.” “ Nothing! — how is that?” 
“ Because,” replied the old man, with characteristic simplicity, « I 
know nothing myself.” “ Why, then, were you ^instituted school¬ 
master ? ” “ Why, air, 1 had been taking care of the Waldbaeh pigs 

for a great number of years, and when I got too old and infirm for 
that employment, they sent me here to take care of the children.” ’— 
p. 9< 

The children were evidently sent to this school for no other 
reason than that they might be * kept out of harm’if yay, 1 while 
their mothers were employed iu laboriously cafning a miserable 
subsistence. The schools in the other villages were no better, 
though the schoolmasters might be either not so candid, or not so 
conscious of their own ignorance. If not swineherds, they were 
shepherd?—an; occupation which, though more poetical in sound, 
is not, iit reality, a whit more refined. In summer they followed 
-V- their 
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their flocks over the mountains, and in winter taught the children 
to read 1 ' what they could not understand themselves ; for the lan¬ 
guage of the canton is a,patois, upon which Oberlin’s elder brother 
has published a curious essay : it seems to be the old dialect of 
Lprrain, preserved there in its rudeness, and not intelligible at 
first either to French or Germans, by ear or eye. When, there¬ 
fore, the schoolmaster taught the children to read in a French 
elementary book, or in the fragment of a French bible, they them¬ 
selves could only catch the meaning of some of the words, and 
guess at the rest, or pass them over without auy such useless 
exertion of intellect. 


Stouber’s first business was to provide competent schoolmasters; 
and here, at the outset, an unexpected difficulty presented itself: 
the office had fallen into contempt, the occupation had become 
disreputable, and none of the respectable inhabitants would allow 
auy one of their sons to become so poor .a thing as a school¬ 
master. 4 Well, then,’ said he, 4 we will have no schoolmasters ; 
but let me select some of the most promising of our young men, 
and make them llegents of the Schools.’ * This good man knew 
what a magic words cany with them to the multitude ; and by 
accommodating his language to the vanity of his parishioners, 
won them presently to his will. 11 is next step w'as to draw up a 
primer for their v use. A Slrasbourger w as at the expense of 
printing it ; and the same benevolent person presented Stouber 
with a thousand florins (about 83/.), to distribute the interest an¬ 
nually among those teachers whose pupils made most progress. 
Bounty is like living water, to be found in most places by those 
who know liow r to look for it;—and even this little and contingent 
addition to salaries which of necessity were very small, was no 
tiitfing benefit. The prefect of Strasbourg gave him leave to 
lake as much wood from the surrounding forests as he might want 
for constructing a log school-house. There still remained the 
difficulty of introducing his spelling-book; for those who had 
learning enough to perceive that it contained whole pages of un¬ 
connected syllables, and who knew that there must be some mean¬ 


ing in them, if they 4 had wit enough to find it out,’ concluded 
that therewus either heresy concealed there or magic. In Alsace, 
happily, at that time he was in no danger of being burnt for either; 
and the vgrv persons who entertained this strange suspicion were 
so far from obstinately retaining it, that when they saw how, by 
means of the spelling-book, little children were enabled to read, the 
elder brothers and sisters, and even the parents themselves, desired 
to be instructed alspj so that a system of instruction for adults 
was introduced onpart of the Sunday, and in tbs long winter 
evenings. As soon as ptouber considered b|g people to be in a 

proper 
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proper state for reading the Scriptures, he sent for fifty French 
bibles from Basle, and had them bound each in three parts, that 
they might be more widely distributed. Here, too, an unexpected 
objection was to be overcome. The people knew nothing more 
of the Bible than that it was a large thick book; and this must 
have been matter of tradition among them, like their belief, 
Stouber’s predecessor not having possessed a bible himself for 
upwards of twenty years. When, therefore, they saw a thin book 
instead of a thick one, it was not without difficulty that they were 
made to understand the reason of this difference, and to acquiesce 
in it. Gradually, however, Stoubcr had the satisfaction of seeing 
that his labours among these rude and ignorant people were not 
in vain. After six years’ residence he was removed to the market- 
town of Barr, on the other side of the Vosges ; and his successor 
appears to have been an incompetent person, careless of hisTluty. 
The living became vacant again after four years, and Stoubcr was 
then moved in conscience to quit 4 a very profitable and respect¬ 
able living in a civilized part of the country, and return to the 
Ban de la Roche .' 1 Old and young from all the hamlets went out 
to meet him, and bid him welcome with tears. 1 He then laboured 
among them vvitli great and encouraging success for about six 
years more, when losing a young and beloved wife, he accepted 
the station of pastor to St. Thomas’s, in Strasbourg; but feeling 
himself bound in duty to provide a successor who would not 
neglect his flock, he thought at once of Oberlin, with whose 
character he was well acquainted. 

Accordingly he found out his lodging, a little room on the third 
story. Opening the door, he saw a small bed in one corner ol 
the room, covered with brown paper hangings. 4 That would 
just suit the Steinthal/ said he to himself; and he rallied Oberlin, 
who was lying on the bed, and sufleiiiig from a violent tooth-ache, 
upon the fashion of his curtains. ‘ What, said he, ‘ is the use of 
that little iron pan that hangs over your table V 1 It is my kitchen/ 
replied Oberlin : 1 1 dine every day with my parents, and they 
give me a large piece of bread, which 1 bring back in my pocket. 
At eight o’clock I put it in that pan, sprinkle it with salt, pour a 
little water on it, and set it over my lamp; then 1 go on with my ’ 
studies till ten or eleven, when I generally begin to feel hungry, 
and relish my supper.’ Stoubcr told him he was just {be person 
whom he wished to find, and proposed to him *the vacant living. 
To Oberlin this was a tempting offer; but be would not accept 
it till he could fairly clear himself from his pendant engagement 
for the chaplainship, and till he was convinced that no candidate 
for preferment, who had a prior claim, would accept the cure. 
These points were, soon decided: there was a candidate Tor the 
\ V s regimental 
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regimental office—--nonafor so poor a benefice as that of the - Ban 
de la lioclie* lliii parents were more likely to encourage than-to 
dissuade him from fhis change of purpose; but they wished him 
to tajee a wife witha|um to his.,parsonage ^ and Oberlifi, who * was 
easyojn.the subject,’ consented, on condition that as he dtd so^ in 
deference to their wishes&they should find him one* .The mother 
liaidilwotldly wisdom enough to think that as there was no predi¬ 
lection on his part, the value of $ good wife would not be dimi¬ 
nished if she, brought a good fortune with her, and she persuaded 
hint to try his chance with.t^g daughter of a rich brewer’s widow. 
She had received a confidential hint that lie would probably suc¬ 
ceed there, though Oberlih h|d never, visited at die house, and 
appears not even to have known the intended lady by sight. His 
docility did not arise wholly from'indifference in this matter, but 
from if presumptuous and dan*rous practice, which ought not 
to have been noticed in the life of so good a man without some 
cautionary comment, Test it should seem to be intended for an 
example. It was his practice, we arc told, from early youth, 
whenever his reason proved an insuflicienf'guide, 1 then to wait tor 
some intimation from Providence;’ so, on this occasion, he ‘prayed 
that.God wouUt.be pleased to reveal his will to him,’and to direct 
him, in, his judgment whether this marriage would he likely to con¬ 
duce to fits happiness, by the manner in which the mother should 
receive him.’ ,To make the matter clear, he resolved, it the mother 
should herself make the proposition, he would Regard it as a sign 
of providential approbation,’and marry the,lady; but if no such 
sign were given him,-he would consider it his duty to draw oft 
without mentioning the subject. \\ ith this determination, Coelebs 
in search of a wife set forth upon his expedition, reached the 
widow’s door, and rang tiie bell, fie was admitted. The mother 
received him courteously, and e\en called her daughter down, 
* whose appearance, however, did not particularly please him — 
if it had, he might probably have been le^l to inter that his own 
inward feeling was a sufficient token, imd that he had been under 
a strauge delusion in thinking such an outward one as he had 
appointed could, in the ordinary course of things, have been 
granted biro* But the matter was at onec settled. ‘ They sat 
down, talked of a pi otended cause of the visit, and. of the weather, 
and of the*neWs about the .town.’ These topics being exhausted, 
‘ a silence succeeded; the parties looked at eaph, qifier. jp some 
surprise, and then looked down again.’ In ab^u|^o miHUtes he 
made his bow, ‘ opened the door, shut it agaitv^id departed,’ 
leaving mother and j|ughtcr at a loss to ¥ conjecture; the cause of 
such a fcr-and thus ended all thoughts oC^ .rich bride in that 
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' His next matrimonial tentative ended- in a manner.more credit¬ 
able to his judgment, and not less so tpthe ! characteristic decisive¬ 
ness of his conduct, Th^ lady was thp daughter of liis dormer 
schoolmaster: to the father he \yas * watmfeattached j *- for the 
daughter, ‘ a young woman of an agreeable disposition,’hfe * en¬ 
tertained a cordial esteem.* f But her g^too \ reversing theudual 
oider in such affairs, it was Oberlin who ’gave consent, and. his 
parents who made the choice.^ Matters proceeded’'SO far, that a 
preliminary marriage-contract was drawn up. A wealthier suitor 
then presented, himself: the yellin'^, l^dy, whose family preferred 
this more advantageous offer, hesitated, repeifted, withdrew from 
her contract-with Oberlin,—then^nl t^r'a few weeks, hesitated and 
repented agtdn; and a note w|as written by her father to Oberlin, 
expressing a w r ish that the connexion might he renewed. . Oberlin 
went to his house immediately, 1 !)ut riot on the wings of Mve: he 
gave him back the note, saying that he was accustomed to follow 
the intimations of Providence, and considered What had occurred 


as an intimation thq$ the proposed „ marriage would not’ tend to 
the happiness of citfihr parly. He desired, therefore, that what 
had passed might be forgotten, and that the two families might 
continue upon the old terms of cordial good-will, as though no 
overtures had ever been made. ^ , 


^ Here ended the search, and Oberlin,\inore to his own satisfac¬ 
tion than that of his good and considerate mother^ entered upon 
■ his cure, and took^possession of tlie'parsotihge ‘in single blessed¬ 
ness.’ That parsonage is described as < a tolerably commodious 
building; ’ and, in the view which aceoihpanies the description, it 
appears lobe more so than most parsonages in Kugland. ‘ Tt*had 
a .court-yard in front, and a good garden behind, and stood in a 
‘delightful situation, very near the church, surrounded by steep 
dells clothed with wood, and by rugged mountains, the tops and 
sides of which were partially covered with pines, and a few other 
straggling trees.’ Hie mother went with him to arrange his do¬ 
mestic establishment, and then left him there with his younger 
sister, Sophia, in charge of it. About a year afterwards, Ma¬ 
deleine Witter, a friend and relation of the family, came to. 
visit Sophia, and renf&mcd sbrne^weeks at the parsonage. She 
was the daughter of a.rjp|pfesS()r jb^hefH niversity of Strasbourg, 
but had lost both parentlrat a very'^Arly age. *11 er understanding 
was goodj and her mind highly cultivated; but it is added that, 
* though deeply Imbued with religious principles,’ sffewas at this 
time ‘ more expensive and worldly in her habits than her cousin 
Frederic, and their dispositions did not entirely limn^hfoe/ ‘ tCir- 
cumstanCes(,.fioy|eyer, did more for Ccelebs 
had been abfe to4 ^iaplish with alf her foresight anil manoeuvres. 

> 
u 


The tim^of MadeleineVdeparture drew nigh—aday was fixed for 
" vok, xuv. ■tfW^xx-Xvni. ’ S$ " it; 

iht' % l ^ *' r*k 
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it; and only two days before that appointed one, Oberlin heard a 
voice within him, which whtapeied, 4 Take her for thy partner 1 ’ 
We aic told that he restated the call, uud said in ieply to it, 
almost aloud, * ll is impossible—out dispositions do not agice ! ’ 
4 Take her for thy partner!* said the scent voice again;—and 
that 4 die wish was futhci * to that voice no one will doubt, though 
Obeilin did not conhss it to himself, and, perhaps, did not even 
suspect it. 4 lie spent a sh epless night; and in his players the 
next morning solemnly declined to (Jod, that if lie would give 
him a sign, by the nadiuess with which Madeleine should accede 
to the piopohitiou, that the union was m tu cmd.incc with lita will, 
he would chceiluliy submit to it, and consult! tlu voice lie had 
heaul as a leading ol Ihovtih ace/ 

Tlu delusions wiufh muuL ui^a leuiisb state of devotional 
excitement piaetise upon tlu nisi Ives me seldom so htuiuless as m 
Obeilm’s case. On a lounu oeiasion, he had asked foi a most 
uuuasonabie sign; that upon which Ik now iiw d would show that 
Jus atlcclious wen* ui as stiaugc a &tat< as Ins imagination, if stll- 
dtciption, to a tlegiiv. which nisi) almost be turned voluntaiy, 
wue not apparent in Ills mama i ol pioMtdnig. 'The Unoui of 
lie piayor must imply that Ik \\a k alamt to make a pioposal ot 
inaitiage without leeJmg any ptediluliou Kn tlu p« ison to whom 
it was made, and th.it he bound himsi 11 to fulfil tin i ngagumnt, 
d it should bo atu pitch onl> Ihi.ium in m> doing lu sbotild be 
Mibnut1m> to tin* will ol tbovnluui ; ami thus solemnly i ngaging 
in that Janalual player to do, on tlu^ spei lal consult latiou, what, 
in tlu supposed piidicamcnt, he t ould not, without hi each ol 
hououi and hull), violation of let ling, and de.seivtd loss ol chu- 
lattei, have lolt umloue. Tin bjogiaplm, who nit utious the 
paitn tilath of lux vanous vouil,lup% 4 m< icl\ because they me so 
thoioughiy chaiaoteuslicand mti i poses nothing like one wauniig 
wold cout eimug tin pt nlotis enthusiasm thcie t. \empldiod (though 
.such warning ts especially iiietllul I'm that class of ivadcix to 
whose hands tlu book was meet hktly to find it- way), pmteeds 
to ielate that, alter bit akhint th* same morning, Co tabs found the 
young lady sitting m a uminei-Juuise m the gauleii—it w’as a 
Jate spring or eaily smnmej, m a love! \ scene; and we may sup¬ 
pose in suel^ lovt l\ wtaiher as makes a xummei-house inviting. 
Losing as tittle turn in pu Immnuies, as in what is called shilly- 
shallj/iny , he placed lumself In mli hei, and began what the bio- 
giaplier tenns a conveisalion, though it constated in one pithy 
*pecih:— 4 You an* now about to leave u% my dear frieutl. 1 
have had an intimation that you me destined, by the Divine Will, 
to be the paituor of my life. 11 you can icsolve upon this step, 
so impoi taut to us both, l expect you will give me your candid 
opinion about it before vour denartuie, ) t. v 

Tliis 
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This new method of t omtship pioved a short way to matrimony r 
it allowed Mis, VVittei tight and forty houis tor dt libuation. 
’fix isti , y\jKt£>jTzgM , instead ot les&emng llu gi ut ol hti 

aictptantt bv dtlading it, die 1 rost hom hei scat, uid blushing 
as slit apptoichcd him, placed one hand betou htr ties, and 
htld the otlui towaids him bp clasped it m his own, and thus 
tht d t lsion w is math (‘“'hall we not ha\e this scene m out ol 
the next jt » s mnu ds >) Madeluue 1, id fount l a icaolution ntvt i 
to n ni\ a tlii»}mati but su h it solution, ate inou liagih* turn 
tliui tours vovts AVhtltvti she might think ol In, mealed liiii- 
iu itioii—which, ll ,1 k t ninth In lit ved it, It it lit t no choice-—hci 
own comst w is sudn u ntly indicated by mt liuatiou .And sht 
w is in i»odangt i ol lx in., diet ivi d m hoi estimate ol his tliatat tei, 
uid < onst(|Ut lit t\[n et itioii ol h ipi mt ss in a iiiauud stat , lot 
Ilium known li ui Juuiliailv is i kiiism m iiom then childhood, 
1»< km u Ins nun d t uugv uid h tillin'. wtuth, us well is hit, 
iiiihiisn-.nl uid tli tet t iitiuitii t>wimhithd ’lhmmiiingi 
sptvddy lollovtd, and while it 1 isl d, it \ i 1 ippy evm to the 
tn*I mi leiiit ot ii li d m 4 Mis ()ht iIni lxeamt in mealu* 
tide is,ist mt to 1 1 1 u 1> uid m d 1 his i ib mis ot beuchec.ice, tt ui- 
pcnn w lu n il willilti pn th m i uid loiw tiding his bioooltnt 
pi ms b\ In i |iidi( ion uiui_<mcnt, Jrleis w is a sobt i spml ln 
lu i ‘tuuuinl —loi Obcilin sopni'on md » x unplc liulut ttl hti, is 
mi ht lx t pi < l< tl 1« th iw up ioi ht ist It an ‘ let ol tiwwalof 
hti h iptism d dli met sht t dlsluistli asmtiti, win It It initial 
sli imt inn ciitt, hoi hoiioi, loi hti siih sht wontlt is at ht 1 own 
pit s iinptiou pool woiin oi tdilh, m thus, with hti exlienu 
tolthnss, t oustu itm_ lit ist ll to llu I old — S lvioui p she tx- 
tldiins, { )( t c i )t*> yin tin malt tt mot ) '•nib d anlnnf [>hi> inulailt 
jtmstjn ft nt st us fin s n m< inn uinludh 

ll ul tin ic btcnunm swnpilliv In tvu t n them hue, theie would 
h nt bet n *e i>s htiu so m tin n tun >u , foi, i" a w ot Idly -numltd bus- 
b ml might hut sr uluistd uid dcadeiitti ht i heal 1, $o im^ht a wilt 
ol ciithi si islic ichgious let lings h i\t < xt itcd him to go hi yond tin 
boumis ttl possible utilits m the ndout ot Ills, bents oh ill /< d. 
lint tin. v sveieso wellasboitid tint llu nitui ddisposition ol t uh. 
tentled to countciai t the besetting blU pi llu ollit i, arul both wire 
thus guudid ag uu,t the euoi, into whith tin * un r ht fist* not 
umpiobabhbau ialltn, thelunpti lttiu oi In ijM'ofion^t isianud; 

.—the fcsei of bis tutlmsiasm wa, kept down (it might ca*uly have 
leaehtd a delirious hr iglit), lus faithful htlpmah peitonmd her 
full pait m all the endcavouis which lit mult 1 >i beUtring tht con¬ 
dition of his lloth, ai^cl ()hellin’-, mainage became a blessing to 
them as w<dl as to himself. 

4 Ckmfidt nt,’ says his biogiapher, ‘ that btn ngth would be 
afforded if lightly bought, Qbgrim resqlyed, wlteQ he entered oil 

2 a a hut 
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hj-> cure, to employ all the attainments in science, philosophy, and 
religion, which he had brought with him from Strasbourg, to the 
improvement of the parish uud the benefit of his paiishioneis.' 
There seems reason to suppose that, befoie Ins mairiagc, he had at¬ 
tempted too much at once, and acted m a manner which kindled 
opposition instead of conciliating good will. We ate told that the 
persons over whom Stoubei had gained an influence silently ac¬ 
quiesced in bis pi ejects, but that a veiy determined spmt of 
resistance soon manifested itself amon« others; and that, supposing 
old practices to be always safe, and m w ones to be as ceitamly 
pernicious, they it solved not to submit to innovation. But the 
sort of resistance which they projected could not ha\e been pro¬ 
voked by any of Olx’ilin’s economical innovations ; these, as will 
presently be seen, weie judiciously mtioduced, and so evidently 
mteudeci for general and tangible good, that they could not have 
raised an angry spirit m Uiom by whom tluy \utt disapprov'd. 
Some lash mtcifeience with tlien customs,—some pjcinaluie 
attempt at restoring discipline, whore it bad long boon totally dis¬ 
used—maybe suspected; otlu lwise, uncivilized and even brutal 
as the people might be, tluy would mvei have formed a plan for 
wuvlayiug their new mimsl i and lnlhetmg upon him * a severe 
peisoual castigation.’ Obulm happily ie< eivcd warning ; and 

* Sunday being fixed upon An the e\ec ution oi this attempt, when 
the day arnved he took toi his k\t thosi wouls of our Suuotn, in the 
fifth chapter of St Matthew: “ But 1 &u> unto vou, that ye resist 
not evil ; hut whosouvtr shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also and proceeded from these words to speak of the 
Christian patience with winch ne should suffer injuries, and submit to 
false surmises, and ill usage. After the Venice the male contents met 
at the house of one of the paity, to amuse themselves m conjecturing 
what thou* pastor would do, whui lie should laid himself compelled to 
jiut in practice the principles lie had so readily explained. What tin rr 
must have been then astonishment, when the door opt nod, and Oboilin 
himself stood before tlum! *“ lie rt am *, inv friends,” said he, 
with that calm dignity of manner which inspires even the most 
violent with lespect; “ I am acquainted with youi design. You 
have wished to cliastisc me, because you consider me culpable. 
If I have indeed violated tire rules wluch T have laid down for you, 
punish me left* it. It is 1 etter that 1 should deliver myself into your 
hands, than that yo& should be guilty of the meanness of an ambus¬ 
cade.” These simple words produced their intended effect. The j>ea- 
sants, ashamed of their scheme, sincerely begged his forgiveness, 
and promised never again to cntcitam a doubt ot the sincerity of the 
motives by which he was actuated, anil of his affectionate desires to 
prombt© their Welfare.’ 

Stoubpr encouraged hup by his letters .when lie seemed to be 
disheartened, and to fancy himself less to the difficulties 

of 
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of his situation than his predecessor had been. * You have 
more influence over others,* said he, * than I have; and this, 
provided you fear no one bat God, and guard against forming 
too many schemes, will render you in truth moie useful than i 
have been/ Oberlin was of a disposition to profit by this 
encouragement, which, being tempered with salutary caution, 
operated less as a stimulant than as a tonic. Many Whb sup¬ 
posed themselves able to sv\ ay the minds of men, have dis¬ 
covered too late their miserable self-delusion when put to the 
proof, but no one ever possessed the power without being con¬ 
scious of it. In the consciousnes of such power, Oberlin began 
his measures for civilizing the people, as one who rightly per¬ 
ceived that by bettering their social condition he should promote 
their moral, and thereby prepare a way for their spiritual, im¬ 
provement. All the roads belonging to the Han de la Roche 
were impassable during the greater part of the year; and the only 
mode ot' communication from the greater part of the parish 
with the neighbouring towns was by stepping stones over the 
Bruclie, a stream which, having its sources in these mountains, 
falls into the Ill before it reaches Strasbourg^ ft was thirty feet 
wide at the crossing place ; but in winter, the way is said ? in the 
book before us, to have been along its bed;—those who know 
what mountain-streams are in winter indy suspect some; error here 
in the compiler. Being thus insulated, as it were, iri their own 
valley, the inhabitants had no vent for their produce, had there 
been a surplus to dispose of; they had accustomed themselves in 
consequence to be eoutented with a bare and wretched subsistence; 
they had not even the most necessary agricultural instruments to 
aid them in obtaining this, and were without any means of pro¬ 
curing them. Tliis was their state when Oberlin assembled them, 
and proposed to open a communication with the high road to 
Strasbourg by blasting the rocks, constructing a solid wall to 
support a road about a mile and a half in length banks 

of the Bruclie, and’building a bridge across that river near 
liothau. 


The peasants were astonished at such a proposal; they looked 
upon it as utterly impracticable, and all began to excuse them¬ 
selves on the score of having as much private business on their 
hands as they could get through. They talked of difficulties, and 
raised objections, to which Oberlin replied*ffy reminding them, 
that they were shut up in their own villages nine months out of the 
twelve; whereas, if this road were made, and the river bridged, 
they would at all times have an open intercourse ivith jfche neigh¬ 
bouring district; they would always have a market for raft pro- 


duce,—they might then supply themselves with many most useful 

\ . /*■ w * ..-.i .1 


things 'Of which 


w felt the w ant, and they would have the 


■ft' is 


means 





means of providing comforts for themselves and their children ; and 
he concliftledby saying, let those who sec tins importance of all this 
come and work with me ! and with that, shouldering a jflekaxe, 
oft he set with a faithful servant, to begin the work. Tile eftbet 
of his speech and of his example was such, that the peasants are 
said, neft 'iwly to have desisted from their opposition, but with 
one acdOrd to have hastened for their tools, and then followed 
him. He appointed to each his task, reserving for himself and 
his man the most difficult or dangerous places. This spirit spread 
through lire* whole parish; implements Were wanted for the 
number ot willing hands; ho procured them from Strasbourg, and, 
as expenses , accumulated, he obtained funds through the exer¬ 
tions of his friends. The Bank of Faith answers all doinauds 


that are made upon it by true and generous enthusiasm. Walls 
were erected to support tin; earth whoever it was liked) to give 
way 5 mountain-torrents, which had hithcilo ; mmdated the mea¬ 
dows,, were diverted into courses, or received, into beds sufficient to 
contain them ; a neat wooden bridge, which at this day, though fifty 
years have elapsed, still bears the name of Lr Pmd dc (Jhurii*' f 
was thrown over the lirm he : and at the commencement of 1770 , 
a year and hall alter < >bei lie’s marriage, the whole* task was com¬ 
pleted, and a communication with Strasbourg opened. 

Road and bridge making, which in our times have been brought 
to the highest point both of beauty and perfection by Mr. Tel¬ 
ford, were among those arts that were well nigh lost at the break¬ 
ing up ol the Roman empire; they might have been wholly so, 
bad not a necessary work of this kind occasionally been under¬ 
taken, sometimes by a saint, sometimes by the devil, according to 
circumstances rather of place than time ; the devil was Pontifex 
Maxiom? among the mountains : a single saint or a convent took 
that office, together with the charge vinritm cur and arum upon 
the line <>t some highway. Obeiliu, perhaps, was not aware 
that more than one good man has obtained his apotheosis in the 
llpffiish, kalendnv by works like that which he had the ardour to 


unv&Httftfce, and the happiness to accomplish. He looked as little 
> for:<$jj^£cward in earthly honours as they had done; but he had 
that rftWard also at last ; ai d immediately lie was abundantly 
rewarded by the success ol his endeavours, and the increased 
influence <|vfcr his parishioners which he ’ obtained by it. They 
now experienced the benefit of his zealous exertions for their 
welfare, and cheerfully engaged in his next project,-^that of 
forming roods between the four villages of his parish, vvbich were 
till this ffine in a jstate of savage separation. The'spirit of well- 
directed indusfcry thatjhad thus been raised, made the Steinthal a 
lively and an animating scene : * The pastor, whpon the Sab- 
bath and wttnfoth 

wherewith 
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wherewith his own soul was filled, to ‘ the rest that remmneth 
for the people of God# 1 was seen on the Monday, with a pick¬ 
axe on his shoulder, marching at the head of two hundred of his 
flock. 

Such was the uncivilized state of the parish, and, indeed, of the 
adjacent country, that tools and implements of husbandry could 
not be purchased, nor even repaired, at any nearer place than 
Strasbourg; two days, therefore, must be sprint in going thither 
and returning; and, as the same causes which had hitherto kept 
the people in barbarism had kept them poor, they had no money 
for such emergencies. Oberliu’s whole income did not exceed a 
thousand francs; but if ever man was i passing rich with.forty 
pounds a-year,’ he was so. c Spend, and God wjll send/ seems 
to have been his maxim,—not in the spendthrift, reckless, and 
senseless use of the saving, but in the spirit of one who believed 
that he who hath pity upon the poor Icndcth unto the l^ord, lie 
stocked a warehouse, in WahSbaeh with these articles, and gave 
the purchasers credit; and he established a sort of lending fund, 
under the strict regulation that those who did not punctually 
replace the loan on the prescribed day were* to lose, for a certain 
tune, the privilege of borrowing from it again. These things could 
not have been done without assistance from his friends in Stras¬ 


bourg; but Christian friends will never be wanting to such men 
for such objects. His next measure was to select some of the 
handiest of the elder boys, am! .rend them to Strasbourg, there to 
learn the respective trades of carpenter, mason, glazier, cartwright, 
and blacksmith; these, when they returned to the Sleinthal, trained 
up others, and their earnings circulated iu the parish, which was 
another advantage gained. M osl of their habitations were wretched 
cabins, quarried in the rocks, or burrowed in the sides of the moun¬ 
tains : comfortable cottages were now erected under Oberliu’s su¬ 
perintendence, and cellars constructed deep enough to preserve 
their potatoes from the frost. 

Potatoes (there called (jvminfJcs, or cm altos de terre), were then 
their staff of life. It seems incredible, what is here given as the 
account which old men assured Oberlin they had received from 


their fathers, that, till the year 1709, the people of this cantoh 
subsisted chiefly upon wild apples and pears. The sufferings 
which they endured that year from famine made tli&vi, it is said, 
perceive the necessity of providing for iheir1frfbsu»t§nce,' instead of 
trusting, like savages, to the spontaneous production of the soil; 
so they cleared part of the forest, and introduced potatoes. These 
had so far degenerated, through, careless cultivation, that fields 
which had formerly produced frpm one hundred arid thirty to 
one hundred and fifty bushels, now yielded only from thirty to 
fifty i rind tfie vmmk imputed this to the exhaustion of,the-anil, 
;-V ' V instead 
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instead of to their own neglect:. there was, indeed, this apparent 
ground for their complaint, that the rains had; washed away the 
soil in many places, and they had taken ho means either to|prevent 
this or to repair the mischief. Oberltn procured seed froth Lor¬ 
raine, Switzerland, and Holland, and instructed the people, from 
* Pan®eqtier*s useful work/ in the culture of this root. He had 
acquired a* thorough knowledge of botany during his residence in 
M. ZiegenhagcTi’s family; and thus lie was able to make them 
'acquainted with the properties of such of those indigenous plants 
as could be used for food, for physic, or for any of the useful arts. 
The names of some of them, says the authoress to whom the 
public are indebted for this volume, will excite surprise, accus¬ 
tomed as we are to pass them by unnoticed;—chickwccd, dande¬ 
lion, buttercup, dead nettles, pimpernel, plantain, and corn-cockle, 
are in the list: it might have been useful if it had distinguished 
which of these weeds were used lbr physic ;md which for food, 
any mistake in such cases being less agreeable than likely. He 
t aught them also to make a soit of w ine, called jm/uolie, I rum the 
wild cherry, the juniper, the dog-rose (the hip, and not the flower, 
is probably intended), &e., to distil a spirit from elderberries, and 
extract oil from beech-nuts. 


He tried to raise sainfoin, but this plant requires a deeper soil 
than covers the rocks and sandstone ot the Steinthal. That soil 
agrees with potatoes; and this root succeeded so well, under 
a good system of culture, that it furnished them not only with a 
sufficient store for home consumption, but with a surplus, which 
became, and has continued to be, a profitable article of exporta¬ 
tion. Dutch clover, also, which lie introduced, succeeded well, 
and flax, which he raised from seed from Riga. One of his 
favourite maxims was, ‘ let nothing be lost;’ and nature was never 
followed more carefully in observance of this principle than by 
Oberlin. He taught his people not only how to manage their 
niahuio. iti the best manner, but to convert leaves, rushes, moss, 
and cones from the pine forest into a compost; ami lie paid chil¬ 
dren a "certain price for tearing up old woollen rags and cutting 
old slio$S into pieces for the same purpose. Never was there a 
more practical •Utilitarian ; nothing escaped his indefatigable atten¬ 
tion, andnotbiug was beneath it; ami the manner in which he 
induced liiy ^parishioners to profit by his lessons, show's a degree 
of patient prudent? which is seldom found connected with so 
much ardour and enthusiasm. Ignorant people are never more 
obstinate in ignorance than when any attempt is made to improve 
those practices in husbandry which they have learnt from their 
fathers. They acknowledged Oberliu’s genius as a road-maker; 
but they cotdd not believe that their pastorj ivho had spent all 
his life iQ,!$fta»bobrg, could understand the mtmagement of fields 
■ V : ’v, 'fvVi&K and 
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and gardens so well as themselves. Being well aware of this, he 
prepared a practical lessop,,without giving them any cause to sus¬ 
pect it was intended for their instruction. There were two gardens 
belonging to the parsonage, each crossed by a frequented foot¬ 
path ; one of these, which was noted for the poverty of its soil, 
he converted into a nursery/ where, having well prepared the 
ground, he planted slips of apple, pear, plum, cherry, and walnut- 
trees ; in the other he dug trenches, four or five feet deep, in 
which he planted yofl'ng fruit-trees, and surrounded them with* 
such soil as he considered best adapted to them. Jn tins 
work, a favourite and intelligent servant, the same who had been 
his aide-de-camp in road-making, was his sole assistant. The 
trees flourished in the course of their sure growth,-—this being a 
work which, when well performed, is liable to no casual dis¬ 
appointment. 'Flie people, as lie expected, could not help ob¬ 
serving this, and wondering at the difference between the state of 
their pastor’s garden and of their ow'U; and at length they ques¬ 
tioned him, to his wish, how it was that such fine trees hud been 
made to grow' in such an unfavourable soil 1 Oberlin, according 
to his custom of connecting every incident * with religious con¬ 
siderations, first diiceted their thoughts to Him ‘ who causeth the 
earth to bring forth her bud/ and who ‘ uow'neth the year with 
liis goodness.’ He then reminded them that all the benefits of 
nature were not gratuitously bestowed bn man, and explained to 
them that this was one of those eases in which, according to their 
labour, would be their reward. Those who wished to follow his 


example—and it was soon generally followed—were supplied with 
young trees from his nursery; grafting became a favourite em¬ 
ployment, when he had instructed them in it; gardening.!! favourite 
recreation. 4 r j1ie very face of the country underwent a complete 
change; for the cottages, hitherto, for the most part, bare and 
desolate, were surrounded by neat little orchards and' gardens; 
and, in place of indigence and misery, the villages and their 
inhabitants gradually assumed an air of rural hap pines*/V 
Having thus been the Vertumnns and Bacchus of the Ban dc la 
Roche, he next became its Triptolemus. He represented to the 
farmers that they might obtain a double advantage by stall-feeding 
their cattle, and converting their least productive pastures into 
plough lands; for thus they might raise grain lor theinkelves instead 
of purchasing it, and would have an increas6htff butter, which they 
might export. The nature of the country presented a serious ob¬ 
jection to one part of this plan; for there w as much work for the 
pickaxe before the plough could be employed, and iii manyplaces 
rocks were to be blasted, and soil to be carried thither. Except, 
indeed, in the cost of labour* little else was sacrificed in the ex¬ 
periment^ some oftke grass lands being cultivated to so little 
, '* :-HV ''f:'" purpose. 
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purpose* * that it. is said. the. wife could carry honae in her apron 
all the hay her husbandhad mowtt in a Jougmorning/ . Oberlin, 
as usual, put in practice what he advised i The plan answered 
his highest expectations, and was followed with good success; 
and in the eleventh year of his ministry, Oberlin formed an Agri¬ 
cultural Society tu the parish which he had found almost in a 
savage state. The pastors of the neighbouring towns, and some 
of bis other friends, assisted it l*y becoming members. He con¬ 
nected, or, in later language, affiliated it with that at Strasbourg, 
whereby he obtained the communication of periodical works; and 
the Strasbourg society placed two hundred francs at the disposal 
of this auxiliary body, to be distributed among those peasants who 
should most distinguish themselves in planting nursery grounds 
ami grafting fruit trees. 

Sloubcr had been apprehensive that the ardour with which 
Oberlin engaged in these pursuits would deaden his devotional 
feelings, and that such occupations would imperceptibly (being of 
the earth) tend to render him earthly. But what was thus deemed 
dangerous, proved, on the contrary, Oberlin's best preservative, 
Irv diverting into other channels part of that alwavs ebullient en- 

v ~ ’ l „„ 

thusiasm, which, if it had been expended wholly in the spiritual 
part of his office, would probably have led bim beyond all bounds 
of utility and of prudence, ami frustrated, by its excess, its own 
desires. Neithei his mind nor body would have possessed at any 
tirne, still less would they have retained so long, then- perfect 
sanity and peculiar vigour, if then had not been thn well-tempered 
union of temporal beneficence w ; ilh religious zeal,—if there had 
been less application to common concerns,—if earth had not ex¬ 
acted from him her rights, and he had not engaged in ordinary 
affairs with extraordinary earnestness. All went on well, because 
even when in one way he offended some, in another he conciliated 
all; and.bccansc his thorough benevolence, which everybody felt 
and everybody acknowledged, prevented or allayed any hostile 
feeling that his attempts at introducing an enthusiastic practice, 
or U stricter discipline than they chose to submit to, might excite. 
The ( *|»hojeets which he engaged in were so many safety valves for 
* his wfofsritt spirit; and most fortunate it was that so much of it 
wns uUis carried off, that an active mind continually devised use¬ 
ful and siwftary employment for itself, and that a cheerful dispo¬ 
sition made even lfis W-centricities instrumental to his ow ; n happi¬ 
ness, and to the good of all who were within the reach of his 
influence. These projects had this further beneficial effect,- that 
they kept him within his own proper sphere: imaginations and 
practkfhjt ‘which were harmless there, would have led hint into 
temptation, and might too probably have caused evil to himself 
and others* if he had fancied himself called by Providence to a 
• • . k ; wider 
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wider scene of action; for, while arrogating to himself little 
meritfor all ihemanifest good thiat he had done—and professing, 
with indubitable sincerity,' that he had no other merit than that of 
obedience to the will of God—‘-he frequently added to that profession 
the perilous assertion, that God was graciously pleased to mani¬ 
fest llis intentions to him, and had always given him the means of 
'executing them. The English biographer, though she censures 
some of liis opinions as fantastic and erroneous, seems not. to 
have perceived that * this way madness lies.’ -And she relates, 
not as a reprehensible practice, but as aw instance of i his de¬ 
pendence upon his heavenly Father,’ that lie ordered ■, l , all the 
events of his life, in which he felt any difficulty in deciding, by 
lot; for this purpose he kept a box, having two little tickets, with 
out upon the one, and non upon the other, in his pocket; and this 
“ oj/i-and-wroi-box,” with prayer, lie was continually in the habit 
of using.’ 

One comfortable consequence of this superstitious practice 
was, that, whatever he did, he was always perfectly satisfied that 
he had committed no error in doing it. A remarkable proof of 
this was given, when having fonned some, of‘his people into what 
he called, xxt the Religious Society, he found it necessary 

to break up the association about eighteen months after its com¬ 
mencement. ‘ It appears,’ says his Fnglish biographer, ‘ to 
have been violently opposed, and spoken against, by some per¬ 
sons in the palish, which induced Obeilin, in the supposition 
that the scandal of the bad prevailed over the advantage of the 
good, to put it down;’ and the address which he circulated on 
this occasion is praised, not for its unction alone, but for its 
* boldness in improving sin, and prudence in preventing any just 
cause of censure.’ This addiess affords reason to believe, that if 


Oberlin’s zeal had been wholly directed toward spiritual con¬ 
cerns, his parish would have been rendered by it $ sCene of 
discord and evil passions. His aim, he says, being to bring 
souls to Christ, and to unite them together in Him, he had 
established this society for that purpose ; had wished that nil his 
parishioners might, by degrees, associate themselves with it, and 
had often publicly invited them. Some had complied; more 
than an hundred and fifty had been friends to it, and attended the 
meetings to listen to what was going forward there. JW some had 
declared themselves enemies ; some lmd cfdunmialod it, without 
understanding, or wishing to understand, its purport, though the 
church doors were open, and they had an oppoitunity of remain¬ 
ing to see what passed. .And some had calumniated if against 
their, consciences; they, had said that he placed sentinels at the 
doors, to prevent those Who were not members from entering. 
This* h© said, was a downright falsehood. Mentioning, there- 
*' Vi ' 4,y. *. ' 'fore. 
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fore, several individuals, of consideration in the parish, who, 
though not in embers, had frequently been present at these meet¬ 
ings; ami affirming that no meeting had ever been held without 
some witnesses, h£ asked if they have had the hardihood to invent 
such falsehoods respecting us, as they now refuse to acknowledge, 
how much greater may, they have invented? * Your gracious 
Lord,’ said he, 1 earnestly desires that you should all be true 
Christians, such as* the gospel poUrtrays, and sttcli as 1 have 
endeavoured to make you, whether through this society, or 
through any other means. But, on account of some atrocious 
calumnies respecting it, I am come to the resolution of abro¬ 
gating its name and external form,—which i can do the more 
easily, because Christianity docs not consist cither in names, or in 
external forms,—1 abrogate it, then, to-day ; and I abrogate if, an 
fatty assured of God’s direction in. doing so, as I was assured of 
his direction in Us establishment.'' # 

Independent of this particular assurance,—which is as likely 
to have been drawn from the yes-and-no-box as from the dictates 
of prudence,—he assigns various reasons for dissolving the society ; 
hut part of his address Xlvould not be intelligible, if the society had 
been instituted only, as the \olnme before us says it * seems to 
have been/ ‘ for the purpose of prayer ami religious conversation/ 
Prayers in the church could have given rise to no ‘ atrocious 
calumnies/ if they had been held in an unexceptionable man¬ 
ner, ahd at seasonable hours: something, therefore, like love- 
fcasts and watch-nights may be suspected to have formed a 
part of their usages; and these, however devoutly intended, how¬ 
ever innocently performed, afford a reasonable ground of offence, 
because they are indiscreet and dangerous. In Oberlin’s rubrics 
of the society it is, said, 1 the superintendents aie the overseers, 
whom the members choose from among themselves. Not only 
the superintendents, bill also all the members ought to watch 
over each other for good ; to exhort and to warn each other/ 
Here something appears like the. Methodistic classes and bands,— 
that system of interference ahd interrogation which every husband 
should prohibit, as he tenders the peace of his family; and all 
hs ^hey value the morals of their children. Having 
attempted tijt introduce things so objectionable iu themselves, the 
best thirig y^hidh Oberhn could do was to desist, as he did, from 
the attempt* and *tiU:ie can be no better proof of his general 
wisdom, and of the high estimation in which he was deservedly 
held, than that "no permanent ill will should have been produced 
on thts^Cfision, and that his utility should not have been in any 
percepri^ degrcc diminished by it. ' v - 

Stouberi8 sdhool-hbdse, which was the only regular one in the 
five villages, had been constructed iff unseasoned wood; Oberlin 

1 1 ’ I* -’S**, ‘w* ' ' K ^ 
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found it ill a ruinous, state; nor could he have persuaded the 
overseers of the commune to repair it, unless he had formally 
engaged that no part of the" expense should fall upon the parish 
funds. Some money he collected'among his friends at Stras¬ 
bourg ; and with this, though far from sufficient for the purpose, 
he began, ‘ for neither personal considerations, nor the fear of 
being unable to meet contingent expenses, ever deterred him 
from putting into execution schemes of usefulness. lie had an 
unbounded confidence in the goodness of his heavenly Father; 
and was convinced, as he often said, that if he asked for anything 
v\ith faith, and it was really right that the thing should take 
place, it would infallibly be grauled to his prayers.' Too much 
of such faith is better than too little; and Oberlin never acted 
upon it to a dangerous extent. In this case, as ill that of the 
roads, there was a present and tangible good; the building was 
completed * without*material injury to his own slender finances:’ 
in the course of a few years a similar one was erected in each of 
the other four villages, the inhabitants coming voluntarily forward, 
and taking the trouble and cost upon themselyes. 

Dr. Johnson somewhere notices the reformation of a parish in 
a very savage state, (as loo many parishes still are,) by the civi¬ 
lizing influence of a decayed gentlewoman, who came among 
them to teach a petty school. It is to-be regretted that he did 
not obtain the details and preserve them ; they would have formed 
as valuable a paper as any in the l ? am bier. One of the most 
notable things in a poor and,dull allegory of liuuyan’s age is, an 
invasion of the whole country of Nonage by Apollyon, who, 
tfyc more fully to accomplish his intentions in occupying it, re¬ 
solves * that a 'great pail of the weak and feeble inhabitants 
should be tutored by Mrs. Ignorance.’ Accordingly, he accosts 
that personage; in these words —* My dear cousin and friend, 1 
have a great number of pretty boy s and girls for you to tutor and 
bring , up for me,—will you undertake the charge?’ ‘Most 
dread and mighty Apollyon,’ she replies, ‘ you know I never yet 
declined any drudgery for you which Jay in my power.’ Apol- 
lyou, then, after complimenting her upon what she hud already 
done for the advancement of his kingdom and greatening his 
power in the world, turns to his associate, and sap, * Noble 
Peecatum, this gentlewoman. Madam IgjiCfencc, is your child, 
your natural offspring, your own flesh and blood;, therefore, 1 
charge you to help and assist her in this great work; for Xshould 
be glad if she had the education of all the children m (hfe whole 
world.’ Peecatum will keep s bp ground when he dar0$ not 
shovy his face,—and was, no doubt, sometimes fouqd poaching 
in the Ban de la Roche ; but as for Madam Ignorance, Oberlin 
fairly cast her oat of his parish. Perhaps education was never 
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iu any other place f&ade so general, nor, in many useful respects, 
carried so far, as; •% this extraordinary arid most exemplary 
pastor. , V; .. i 

‘ As Ob^Jin had observed witlihconcern the disadvantages to^which 
the younget children wero suhjected, whilst their elder brothers and 
sisters were at school, apdthjBjr parents busily engaged in their daily 
avocations, he laid dowri a pika lor the introduction of infant schools 
also; probably the veryfirst ever established, arid the model of those 
subsequently opened at Paris, and still more recently in this country. 
Observation and experience had convinced him, that, eyen from the 
very cradle, children are capable of being. taught ; to distinguish be¬ 
tween right and wrong, and of being trained to habits of subordi¬ 
nation and industry ; and, in Conjunction with his wife, lie therefore 
formed conductriccs for each, commune,', engaged targe rooms for 
them, and salaried them at hk, ;! Own expense. Instruction, in these 
schools, was mingled with., amusement; and whilst enough of dis¬ 
cipline was introduced to instil “habits of subjection, a degree of liberty 
was allowed, which leffcwthe infant mind full of powdfc of expansion, 
and information was cdj|feytetl which might turn to the most im¬ 
portant use in after lifty*' louring school 1 tours, the children were 
collected on forms in great circles. Two women were employed, the 
one to direct the handicraft, the other to instruct and entertain them. 


Whilst tho. children of two or three years old only were made at 
intervals to„ sit quietly by, those of five or six were taught to knit, 
spin; and, Sew; and, when they were beginning to be weary of tins 
occ upatios,Jthmy cottduetrice showed them coloured pictures relating 
to Scripture subjects, or natural history, jpaking them recite after her 
the explanations- she gave. She also explained geographical maps of 
France, Europe, qr theB&n dc la lioche, and its immediate environs, 
engraved on wood, for the purpose, by Oberiin’s direction, and men¬ 
tioned the names of tho different places marked upon them; in 
addition to this, she'taught them to sing moral songs arid hymns. 
Thus she varied their employments as much as possible, taking care 
to keep them continually occupied, and never permitting them to 
speak a xv&til jtf patois. 

* With minds thus stored and trained by discipline, the children, 
when.arfivcid at a proper age, entered what may be called the public 
schoftl^j^d the masters were relieved and encouraged in their duties 
(whic&iri4|^h,a situation, were sufficiently arduous) by the progress 


they ha$L' alre^d|y,riiade. Reading, writing, arithmetic,-geography, the 
principles, o|';^fidulture, astronomy, and sacred and profane history, 
were regritaflk .tgugfef-.in the higher schools; but, although O^erlm 
ear e fully sujtelmteii^ed the whole proceedings, he r curved for Him¬ 
self, almostjp si y <U y, the religious instruction of this large family. 
EveiySqhdjif tbei children of each village,-in rotation, assejhbled at 
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Obeilin’s first object was to ground young people well in their 
Christian faith,—thus laying his foundation on the rock: his next 
was to give them that kind of instruction which might render 
them most capableof enjoying * cihntry life. Part of their school 
exercises was to extract from ’the, best^ authors short essays on 
agriculture and the management of fruit ( trees ; these they com¬ 
mitted to memory, and were examined in them at the yearly ex¬ 
amination. They were taugbrto know as well the properties aud 
uses as the names of plants; and, in summer^ were allowed to 
ramble in search of those with which they had become thus scien- 
lilically acquainted in their winter lessons. The Bail de la lloche 
is so rich in plants, that it contains about a seventh part of the whole 
known French Flora; and they pursued this study with the more 
delight, because they formed boluujcal gardens of their own in 
little spots of ground which their parents allotted .them for this 
useful and salutary amusement. They wbretaught, also, to draw 
the dowers frofh uutmc, in which soipe mis said to liave suc¬ 
ceeded remarkably well; ami sometimes ah appropriate, text from 
scripture was written upon the drawing, a$»d thereby pleasurably 
infixed in tlieir minds. Before they received religious confirma¬ 
tion, theyweie expected to fixing a ceifilicide from their parents, 
that they had planted two young fruit trees, in a spot described. 
The fiist fruit from these ticcs was presented to Oberlin, and the 
day on which that ofloiing was made was a festival. A similar 
custom prevailed in the neighbouring pai ls of Get many, where no 
farmer was allowed to marry til! he had planted and was f father 
of a slated number of walnut tiee.s, that law being inviolably 
observed,’ says Kvelyn, * for the extraordinary benefit which the 
trees afford the i'lhabilanlx/ \\ hat the Germans thus provided 
for by a wist: law , Oberlin requm d as an act of religious duly, 
bringing that great principle into action ou all occasions. Late 
in autumn he addressed his parishioners thus:*— 


‘Bear Friends,—halan, the enemy of mankind, rejoices when we 
demolish and destroy 3 our Lord Jesus Christ, on the' contrary, re¬ 
joices when we labour for the public good. 

‘ You all desire to .be saved By IIini, and hope to begcgfte partakers 
of His glory. Please him, then, by every possible means, during the 
remainder of the time you may haye to live in tins/worl^j. 

‘ He is pleased when, from the principle of lqve, yottylaut trees 
for the public benefit. Be witling, then,’to pljrifithcm. Plant them 
in the best possible manner. Remember, you do ft to please Him. 

* Put all your roads into good condition; ornament them} employ 
some of your trees for thisVpurposej and attend to their grdwfib/, 

The march of intellect has ney^r proceeded so fapljdjy W the 
music, of Ca ira f as it did to Ofierhn’s psalm tunes. Lie made 
liis pupils ’better while bo made them wiser; strengthened their 

*’ ^ ' - moral' 
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mural nature while he enlarged their Understandings; and blend¬ 
ing affability, and kindness, and hilarity with all his instructions, 
won their affections, and through them ipst the^ood W»U of their 
parents, and finally tUd^teverenwal^ftd <?f a wholejhappy 

population, Clur j»apaws the" appellation by w hich ml his 
paiidhianefs called h£$ v labour among them was, so greatly 

pi olonge'dt that they v^p learnt sp to call Uirp in tliei^ childhood 
continued so to do m thereowh old s|je. The extraordinary change 
which hi| efforts produced had the effect of putting larger means 
at his disposal$ hi 8 Strasbourg friends increased their .subscriptions, 
and endowments were added,—wbfch, it is observed, were lost 
at the i evolution. He was thus enabled Jo have a certaiu liuin- 
bei of useful boohs printed for his parishioners j to procure an 
elect*ical machine, and other philosophical instiuincnts ; to awaid 
piuts, both for masters and stholais; and to put in circulation 
various works upon various biaiulus of usdtil jjpowledgc, which 
weie sent lound front house to house, eath village retaining them 
for three months at a lime. .Among the pi eductions of his own 
press was an Almanack, cleaied of all that Miperstitious and other¬ 
wise exceptionable maltu with wlmh flu popular Almanacks 
of every countiv used to be aiiompanud. r i Ins he presented 
to his pari&hioueis, The (lennans, In told them, bad pnvate 
Almanacks, divided by ruled luus into a nmnbei of partitions, m 
which the names of the individual numbtis of the family wire 
writtui, with a little span. In low for insetting some notice of the 
manner in which the tlaj had beep passed : lie had prepared this 
alter the same manner foi tinix use. Tim Stiasbouig children, 
said he, aie accustomed to find then baptismal names in their Al¬ 
manack, and to celebrate the da\s on wlmh tin s aie lecorded. 
A ou may do the same with joins; they will all be found thcie. 
Obeilin did not dunk a good custom wu*? to be i ejected because 
it had beam abused to the pui post's of supcistition. This is cha¬ 
racteristic of his tine libemlily; another*item m his advice is 
characteristic in anolhei way. The iatheis ami mothers of large 
and numcious families, said he, aie often piu/Jed to find pretty 
.baptismal dames to distinguish thlir children from those who 
bear the satdcdannl) name. Jttcncefoitli, if they only consult this 
New Almanack, the> will soon be tnabled to decide. They 
would |fiso find i*. lie told them, the signification of many 
nuin<?$ of foreign nation, which hi was often asked to explain. 
Finally*, bcct^idtudcs—if it affoids jou any gratifif&tiqn, look ttp 
to yovw'&ewenfy Father and say, ‘ Thy goodness, O Lord, has 
ciowned MH* blessings; peimit mb to ffiauk thee for them; 
and do TMi sdreniidmii, by whatever means it may please Thee 
u> employ/&%bJfcjfa5tth of <hy top chi Id. 7 * 

In the sixteenth year pf hi? mncrm^j^UjBrlin lathis wne/with 

whom 
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whom he had hved jo immWbpted happiness. She died almost 
suddenly, leaving him wrth seven out of nine child ten, the youngest 
only ten weeks did. .^4Qdtog 4 iuf'his Ufe is moie chaiacieustic 
thaiy 4 jia behaviour ot^, wul ^cateiou. The hist mfouuation so 
overpowered him, for it Hfas wholly* unexpected, that lie was 
unable to give utterance to his feelings j and renamed awhile as 
if in a state of melancholy ^tujpor y he th«n fell on hid kuoes, and 
ietui tied ikanks-to God that hie beloved partner was now beyond 
the leaf h or thc^noed of prayer, and that her Heavenly i'uthei 
had crowned the abundance ot his meicies towaids hei, L»y giving 
hei so easy k dcpaetuie. They had played, in the joint ptavu 
which he composed upon thejr niarnage, that the*y might always 
have death betoie then eyes, and always be prepared for it ; * and 
it it be a thing/ they added, ‘ which we may ask of thee, oh 
giant that vve may not be Imu* st p:\iated one from anolliei, but 
that the death <»n« may specdilv, and very speedily, follow thal 
of the olhu.’ The tomposun williwhiUfhe boie lui lews, though 
not pioduced by an < \p»< tatum that this part oi then prayei was 
about to be giantid, was oitamly affected by it, loi to such a 
pa suasion iu bid wiouglit Imnsi 11 .Aocoidmgly, six months 
aflet hei de itli he compost il an aihln ss to his paiisluouers, and 
laid it aside to bt dc Imit d to them alter his own, us lus dying 
chdigc. .AitU buefiy .tiling when and wheie he wa» boin,,wben 
lie elite led upon his urn, Liu lime ot Ills nniinage, and the 
iiuinbti of bis thihlitn, * two ol whom/ he said, * have all cad y 
entered paiadist, md seven umim m this woild/ lu named the 
day on w Inch Ins wih , although in appaienUy good health, had 
been taken fiom him 

* Ppon this oc* i uni, Ik ] i ki h I, ‘ is upoii a thousiud otluib m 
the corn sc oi nn lilt, notw nfet iu it 1 my ovt 1 whelming affliction, f 
was upheld, by (loti s gi i unis i lstuui, m a remarkable mumu 
I have hul dll my fee a tic n<, o i loaillv a veiy strdng one, to da, 
owing, in some de gut*, to the const iou>m ss of my moral lnfinnitu s, 
and of my hetpu nt dt i< lictious iVly affection lot my wile and chil¬ 
dren, and my attachment to my pmsh, have sometimes cheeked tins 
desire, though for shoit i uferv ils only, 1 had, about a year suite, 
some presentiment of iuv approaching end. I did not p iv mm h at¬ 
tention to it at the time, hut, since ihe death of my wife, 1 haw fre¬ 
quently received unequivcx al warnings of the same notate Millions 
of times have I besought God to enable mi tp suuender myself with 
entile and filial submission to his will, cither to hve or to die , and to 
bring me into such a slate of resignation, as neither to wiah, nor to 
say, nor to do, not to undtitakc anything, hut what He, Who only i* 
wise and good, sees to he best. Having had such frequent intima¬ 
tions of my approaching end, I Have arianged all my affairs, as far as 
I qp^ble, in order to prevent confusion after pay de<yth. Foi my 

vot. 2EMY, NO txxxym. a * dear 
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dear children,I feaa* nothing; hut, as I always greatly preferred being 
useful to Others to giving them trouble, I suffer much from the idea 
that they may occasion sorrow or anxiety to the friends who take 
charge of them. May God abundantlyTeward them for it!- With 
regard to the children themselves, I We no anxiety, for I have had 
such frequent experience of the mercy of God towards myself, and 
place such full reliano© upon his goodness/his wisdom, and his love, 
as to render itimpossiblefor me to beat all solicitous about thorn. 
Their mother was, at a. very early age, deprived of her parents, but 
she was, notwithstanding, a better Christian than thousands.who have 
enjoyed the advantage of parental instruction. Besides this, 1 know 
that God hears our prayers ; and ever since the birth of our children, 
neither their mother nor X have ceased to supplicate Him to make 
them faithful followers ,of Jesus Christ, and labourers in his vineyard. 
And thou, O my dear parish! neither will God forget nor forsake 
tlue. He has towards thee, as 1 have often said, thoughts of peace 
and mercy. All things will go well with thee. * Oqly cleave thou to 
Him, and leave Him to act. Oh ! mayst thou forget"my name, and 
retain only that of Jesus Christ, whom J have proclaimed to thee, 
lie is thy pastor; lam but his servant. He is that good master, 
who, after having trained and prepan d me from my youth, sent me 
to thee, that X might be useful. lie alone is wise, good, almighty, 
and merciful ; and as for me, J iuu but a poor, fictile, wretched man.’ 
— p. 319—32*,. 

The strength of this illusive hope, of rleath, for hope it was, con¬ 
tinued not merely to console lmt to exhilarate him, till time pro¬ 
duced insertsibly its sure though slow effect. ‘ It might be said/ 
says his English biographer, ‘ that he had not ceased to live in 
the society of his Christian wife whom lie had lost. Every day 
lie devoted whole hours to holding communion with her', in those 
abstracted frames of mind which make us almost imagine our¬ 
selves in the presence of those whom we love A speedy reunion 
in the mansions of ottf Lather's house was one of his most che¬ 
rished desires ; ,* I hope/ he would often say, ‘ that the world in 
which God will reunite me to my beloved wife will soon open 
to me ! 1 This Was not a transiton feeling ; but the practice of 
devoting whole hours to this communion with the departed was 
one in whkh.il: is ttdt possible that he should long have persisted, 
because, sensibly ho was of the value of time, and putting all 
his time to tbh best and wisest use, lie must soon have perceived 
that to indulge iIs it w'foild be a sin. 

The martagem'ehjt, oI tin w idower’s household and the care of 
his children was' ttja'dertakcu by Louisa Schcpler, *a sensible, 
pleasing-looking young woman, of mild and gentle manners/ and 
then about thfee aud twenty scars of age. She had lived eight 
years in Oberlin's service j and from this time, refusing alLoflers 
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of marriage, she devoted herself to the service of his family rather 
as a friend than a servant. It is stated, by an oversight ui those 
memoirs, that she was an orphan, find that she never would accept 
any salary ; the double error is made apparent by a note which she 
addressed to Oberliu on the first day of 1796 . 

4 “ Dear and beloved Papa,- ' - 

“ Permit me, at the commencement of the new year, to request a 
favour which I have long desired. As I am now realty 'independent, 
that is to say, as I have no longer my father nor his debts to attend 
to, I beseech you, dear papa, not to refuse me the favour of making 
me your adopted daughter. Do not, 1 entreat you, give me any more 
wages; for, as you treat me like your child in every other respect, f 
earnestly wish you to do so in tin's particular also. Little is needful 
for the support of my body. My shoes ,and stockings, and sabote , will 
cost something, but when I want them I eftn ask you for them, as a 
child applies to its father.. ’ 

** Oh ! 1 entreat you, dear papa, grant me this favour, and conde¬ 
scend to regard me as your most tenderty^taelied daughter. 

-- ' X “ Louisa ScuBPLJEft." 

‘ The humble request, was acceded to, ’and'Louisa was ever after¬ 
wards considered as one of OUriiu's own children.’—pp. 126 , 127. 

No particulars of Obtrliu’s life are noticed for nine years after 
his wife’s death. His English biographer could only learn, from 
one who generally spent a few weeks every year in the Ban de Ja 
Itochc, that he ‘ found the different intellectual, religious, and 
moral engines always at work, with moie or less energy, ami prac¬ 
tical alterations and improvements always going forward.’ Dining 
the revolution, lie w as, ‘ like tint icst of the clergy, deprived of his 
scanty income/ That income was probably derived from some 
collective fund for the maintenance of the Protestant clergy. To 
supply its failure, the heads of the parish agreed to make an 
annual collection of MOO francs fm him, by going from house 
to house; but their utmost exertions during the year 178 !) could 
uot raise 1160 , and in the ensuing year not so much as 400 , and 
during those years these sums constituted nearly his whole reienue, 
for no fees were received, tie used to say, his people wen born, 
married, and buried free of expense, as far as their clergyman whs 
concerned. In the former of those years he whs cited before the 
Supreme Council of Alsace, upon a charge of havihg induced his 
parishioners to enlist in the Emperor Joseph’s service j the court 
not only acquitted him, but expressed its regret that, one, whose 
time was so beneficially employed, should have been called from 
his sphere of utility upon such an accusation. Evidently it was 
altogether, groundless : Obeiiin’s Itopes aud feelings were ;with the 
revolution. What good man was there who, if he were not mature 
in yibrs and wisdom, did not, at its commencement, hope that 
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some great improvement in human affairs was about to be 
effected ; that an end would be put to the enormities of civil 
and ecclesiastical usurpation ; that the abuses of existing systems 
would be abated; and that the institutions of society, which 
hitherto had added more or less in every part of Christendom to 
the miseries of life, would thenceforth be mainly directed towards 
improving the moral and intellectual condition of mankind ? 

During the reign of terror, the Ban de la llochc alone, it is 
said, seemed to be an asylum of peace in the midst of war and 
carnage. Revolutionary madness appears not to have spread its 
infection widely among the people of Alsace, who are described 
as being remarkable for their industry and love of order, for their 
Jieioditary simplicity of habits, their probity, their respect for 
the laws, and their sense of duty. These, however, did not save 
them from revolutionary miseries; for though M. draffenauer, 
in his Topuyraphie Physique ef, Medicate of Strasbourg, says that 
that city preserved its tranquillity in the most troubled times of the 
Revolution, and that the factious and seditious failed there in all 
their projects, it suffered its full share of honors under a handful 
of revolutionary tyrants, who established what they called la Pro - 
pagandc Rcvolutionnairc. Marat, said one of these miscreants, 
* called for ouly 200.000 heads; should a million he required let 
them be struck off ! ’ * No compassion for the suspected !’ said 

another; 1 it is a measure of necessary rigour to exterminate them. 
Did not Herod massacre all the infants in his kingdom '! ’ In this 
spirit of impious atrocity the revolutionary propagandists began 
their circuit with a travelling guillotine, and put whom they 
pleased to death. The consequence was, that nearly 50,000 
Alsaciaus are said to have taken refuge in Hermany ; that woives 
multiplied ill the forests of the Vosges, and became a serious evil 
in paits of the country where they had not been known for ages; 
ami that, (the physical fact is worthy of notice,) among other dis¬ 
eases which distress of mind produced among the quiet members 
of society, and especially among women, cancers became remark¬ 
ably frequent and continued so in the next generation. 

During these dreadful times, when every kiud of worship was 
interdicted, and when almost all men of learning, talents, and 
property in iWhace were imprisoned, Oberlin was allowed ‘ to con¬ 
tinue his work of bcndvolenee and instruction unmolestedeven 
while his brother, the piolessor, was in prison. His house became 
a retreat for many of di ft emit persuasions and of distinguished 
rank, from Strasbourg and its environs, whom he received cor¬ 
dially, without regarding the danger to which he exposed himself. 
This safcty r seems to have been owing in part to the extreme 
poverty of his parish, which offered no temptations to rapacity; in 
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part, perhaps, to that respect, which even wickedness sometimes 
involuntarily renders to eminent virtue; partly, also, to OberhVs 
enthusiasm in the national cause., His eldest son Frederic entered 
the, army as a volunteer, and was one of the first who were killed ; 
this loss he bore, not with that lightness or elasticity of mind 
which, after it has given way to the first emotions of passionate 
sorrow, flies from all painful thoughtsnor in the spirit of that 
hard and hardening philosophy, which, submitting with sullen 
strength of pride to what is irremediable, tells us that, qvuf(juid 
ex univeni constitutione patiendum est, tnagno excipiaher animo : 
ad hoc saeramentum adacti sumus, ferre mortalia ; nee pcrtvrhan 
his (jure vita-re nostra- potestatis non cst. Oberlin’s resignation 
was of a different and happier kind; it was an entire submis¬ 
sion to that Providence, which, having made all things in good¬ 
ness, orderetli them in mercy : to the will of that Providence lie 
made his own will conform, as far as is possible for human in¬ 
firmity ; and, regarding death as the passage to a state of immor¬ 
tality, had, in Ins Ciuistiau belief, a consolation which uo human 
philosophy can impait. \ir 

His youthful predilection for a military life and his national 
feelings rendered him, perhaps, not insensible to the thought, that 
his son had fallen in what lie deemed a just and glorious cause. 
‘It is pleasing,’ says his biogiapher, 4 to see how a Christian 
minister could meet the difficulties of times like these; and how 
oue of Obcrlin’s courage and aptitude could make the circum¬ 
stance of so alarming a period bend to his aim of profiting those 
committed to his charge.* .Ami to evemplify this, she produces 
a paper, which he addressed in I7U4 to the younger members 
of his flock; 4 wherein he took advantage of the actual state of 
the government to teach what “ true republicans should really 
be.” * 


‘ I desire,' said lie in this address, 4 that the numerous members of 
the French Republic should be animated by truly republican senti¬ 
ments. 1 wish them to under-.tand that public happiness constitutes 
private happiness, mid that every individual Ought therefore to en¬ 
deavour to live for the public good ; and to remember that his actions 
will only secure the favour and love of God, according to the motives 
from which they are performed. (ii , 

1 We are republicans, when we neither live-, itor act, nor undertake 
any thing, nor choose a profession or situation, itor settle in life, 
except for the public good. , *• 

4 We are republicans, when from love the'public we endeavour, 
by precept as well as by example, to stimulate our children to active 
beneficence; and seek to render them useful to others, by turning 
their attention to such pursuits as are likely to increase the public 
prosperity. ,< \ 

4 We are republicans, when wc endeavour to imbjtie the minds of 
; " V 1 t our 
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our children with the love of science, and with such knowledge as 
may bo likely, in maturer life, to make them useful iu the stations 
they arc called to occupy 3 aud when we teach them to “ love theii* 
neigh hours as themselves.” 

‘ Lastly, we are republicans, when we preserve our children from 
that self-interested spirit, which, at the present day, seems to have 
gained more ascendancy than ever over a nation, whose people 
Have, indeed, sworn to regard each other, and to love each other 
as brethren, but the greater part of whom care only for themselves, 
and labour for the public good only when they are compelled to do 
so. Ah! far from us be this infernal spirit, as anti-republican as it 
is anti-christian. 

* Ob, may you, my young friends, bo counted henceforth among 
the active* benefactors of your country. 

‘Oh, may you render yourselves worthy of this honourable title, 
by endeavouring to devote to the public good and to the general 
happiness, your strength, your abilities, your leisure, and your talents ; 
and by dedicating to this purpose all your attainments in knowledge, 
philosophy, and science/—p. 14*3—1 io. 

Tie concluded this address by prating for the prospeiity of the 
republic and of all true republicans. In that prayer there can 
be no doubt that Oberlin was silicon*, and ibis rcuuukahle paper 
allotds proof of what his political opinions at that time were, as 
well as of the 1 aptitude ’ when with he lints blended his civil and 
religious admonitions. ihil these opinions must have been the 
chief human cause of his secmily in those times. A person who 
was then residing a,t \A ulhacli saws, that he once saw ‘ a chief 
actor of the revolution in Obeiliu/s house : and that he seemed ill 
that atmosphere to have lost his sanguinary disposition, and to 
bine exchanged the fierceness of the tiger for the gentleness of the 
lamb.' Was this terrorist St Just' lie was on a mission at 
Strasbourg, and, unlike his other missionary exploits, what he did 
then' was to check the terrorists in their muiderous course, ami 
scud the most guilty of them to Paris ; there to suffer by that 
guillotine, to which he himself soon, and most “deservedly, followed 
them. St. Just has left an atrocious name iu history ; but before 
a course of revolutionary action made him so deep in blood, that 
sin in necessary consequence plucked on sin, there were parts of 
liis character which might have brought him in sympathy with 
Oberlin; Justyisitations of humanity, his last opportunities 

of grace, may have..beer.dining tin short brcathing-thuc of blood 
which this visit afforded him. That Oberlin was a zealot fto the 
national causfe appears by the curious fact, that in the course of 
five and twenty years, limited as his menus were, he bought up all 
the assignats which had bleu brought into the Bun de la Roche and 
some of its environs. He feared that their depreciation, being a 
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breach of public faith, * would bring a curse upon France, and 
diminish the confidence,which the people ought to have in their 
government y,* therefore he deemed it his duly to remedy the evil 
as far as his individual power could go : so every year he publicly 
offered such articles as were most useful, in exchange for this 
otherwise worthless paper, Ou the back of one bill is this su¬ 
perscription in his writing, dated 1798 : Ainsi , graces a I)iev, 
mu nation eat encore d&harfrtfc d'unc manibre hon.nete do celfe 
obligation do {'Id francs. ‘ 1 lie redemption of thousands of assi¬ 
gnats,’ says one of his admirers, 4 was not too great an object to 
be conceived and begun by the poor pastor of the Ban de la 
Hoche.’ That admirer does not seem to have perceived, that 
the money which he expended upon this freak of patriotic con¬ 
science, or conscientious patriotism, might have sufficed for per¬ 
manently endowing some of his own useful institutions, for which 
contributions are now, at this time solicited, lest they should fall 
to decay. 

That same friend, in the same spirit of indiscriininating admi¬ 
ration, relates that Obm lm 4 would have believed it displeasing to 
God, in the remembrance of whose presence he habitually lived, 
to have written a word, or even a single letter, without care/ 
‘ The formation of a single letter was not too small an object to 
claim the attention of this true servant of ( lod.’ 4 Jlo thought it 
his duly to gi\e every letter its due honour/—Such is human 
nature! Love degenerates into fondness and folly j and venera¬ 
tion in like manner passes into superstition, till absurdities are, 
as it were, canonized, relics enshrined and worshipped, and things 
which should be characterized ns either peculiarities or weaknesses, 
are held up as proofs ot genius or ot holiness. But it is equally 
unwise, and fa* less excusable, to iix our attention upon the 
specks which may be found in the least imperfect character, and 
seek in them an excuse for withholding our admiration from what 
is great, and good, and excellent. Obcrlin may be extolled 
where he deserves no, commendation, but no praise can be above 
his real deserts. With all his national enthusiasm, it required 
no common prudence to remain at his post during the worst years 
of the Revolution, and when its worst principles had made a 
formidable inroad into his own sequestered parish. It appears 
not only that his churches were closed, but. that, in the brutal 
spirit of revolutionary impiety, the monuments iu tbe churchyard 
at Walbach, close to his own dwelling, \fere destroyed. Among 
them was one which bore this epitaph— 

'' During three years of marriage ' v 

Margaret Salomd, wife of G. Stouber, ’ t . 

Minister of this parish, .> 

* Found 
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Found at the Ban de la Roche, in the simplicity of a peaceable 

And useful life, 

The delight of her benevolent heart; and in her first confinement, 
The grave of her youth and beauty, 

She died August 9, 1764, aged 20 years. 

Near this spot 

Her husband has sown for immortality all that was mortal; 

Uncertain whether he is more sensible of the grief of having lost 
Or the. glory of having possessed her. 

It might seem to argue a great and deplorable depravation that 
the people should have suffered thi-. monument to be demolished, 
in a village where the elders rememheted the benefits which they 
hud received from Stouber, and from the wife to whose memory it 
was erected, and where the younger pait of the population must 
have been taught to think of them ns their benefactors. The most 
charitable supposition is in this ease the most probable;—that 
they vvcie visited by a band of iiim rant terrorists, and that their 
pastor instructed them to offer no resistance, hut to bend before 
the storm, till it bad passed over. He was a man, who, if he had 
been called upon to suffer mart) idem, or do what. he. knew 
to be evil, would have ‘stood to his tackling ; 1 but lie may well 
have deemed it his duty to reserve himself for better times, and 
have thought it no sin not to oppose what lie could not pievent. 
W hat gave him most auMctv timing these veins, was the diminu¬ 
tion of his means of doing good : the almost total failure of his 
usual Supplies must, indeed, have left him and his household de¬ 
pendent wholly upon their own labour for actual subsistence ; and 
this may account for the ‘ most extraordinary and serious illness’ 
which is saitl to have been at that time brought on him by over 
exertion, and from which bis constitution never thoroughly reco¬ 
vered. llis mind in delirium look the same comse as in health, 
and he was perpetually calling upon poor .Louisa Scliepler to 
bring him thousands and thousands, for the furtherance of his 
benevolent plans. 

The book before us savs, ‘ it appears to have been owing to the 
extraordinary interposition of Piovidence that he and his family 
were watched over and cared for in so peculiar a maimer.’ The 
blessing of ^evidence was with them, and no measure of human 
prudence was ever omitted on his part. < Ibcilin’s habits of life were 
so simple, sojftrictly frugal, that nothing but his beneficence could 
possibly be curtailed; a bate subsistence, which was all that he 
required for himself and bis household, his fields and gardens 
would yield to their united labout; but as soon as such a scheme 
became feasible, (and this appeals to have been either" after St. 
Just’s mission to Strasbourg, or after Robespierre’s overthrow, 

which 
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■which speedily ensued,) he announced his intention of taking ten 
or twelve pupils. ‘ The children of several foreigners of d is tine* 
tion were soon committed to his charge; (no doubt, from the 
neighbouring parts, of Germany, for his dwelling-place would 
be looked upon then as a place where there was the most likeli¬ 
hood of their remaining in safety j) find thus he became once 
more in the receipt of an income which euabled him to indulge 
in his wonted course of doing good. Before this time the schools 
which ho had established were in such repute, that girls of 
the middle ranks were sent to him from distant parts; and to 
have been a scholar of Pastor Oberlin was considered as a testi¬ 
monial of sound principles, sound instruction, and gentle man¬ 
ners. I pon the re-opening of the churches in the ensiling year, 
he declared to his flock, that he w as willing to serve them from 
thencefoi Lh without an) iixed sahtn ; every one, he said, knew 
the way to the parsonage, and might bring his share to what 
amount he pleased, and at whateur time; and if they brought 
nothing, lie should consider it was only for want of ability to do 
so. lie desired that they would contribute in the same manner 
to the payment of the schoolmasters, and bring what they could 
aflbrd for this, or oilier charitable pm poses, to Imui, in the form 
of goods, provisions, or iti<>nc>. Louisa assisted him in the dis¬ 
tribution of what was thus contributed. He kept an exact 
account of every expenditure, ‘ and was never known to owe so 
much as a single sous to am poison.’ One of his maxims was, 
that we ought to a\oid debt as we would the devil. 

Zeal and goodwill will tax themsehos to a greater amount than 
any legislature ran ventme to impose. Obeilin’s people were 
induced, it is said, by his example, to put aside weekly a portion 
of their earnings for pious uses, and were thus always able to 
second his intentions, lie himself had been one day so impressed 
when reading the laws concerning tithes in the Books of JVloses, 
that he resolved from that moment to observe them, ami. devote 
three tithes of all lie, possessed to the service of, God and the 
poor, For this purpose he kept three boxes, on each 6f which 
the appropriate texts of the Jaw were written. The content* 
of the first, were assigned to the building and repairing of 
churches and schools, to the support of conrhicfrices t the purchase 
of Bibles and religious books, and anything * connected with 
divine worship and the extension of our Redeemer 4 *# kingdom.’ 
The second was for the improvement of tlfti roads to the churches 
and schools, and for all works of public utility ; for the school¬ 
masters a^d . churchwardens; for the little expenses incurred 
when he became a Godfather; for Sunday dinners to ih^poor of 
his other parishes ; for what the poor of that wherein he resided 
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expended when they invited those of the other villages; and for 
the repairing of injuries. The third box, which contained the 
third tenth every three years—that is, a thirtieth every year, was 
for the service of the poor, and for compensation of losses by fire. 

One who visited him about this time gives this interesting 
account of his house and household :— 

‘ We found the worthy pastor in Ins morning gown; it was plain, 
hut whole and clean, lie was just on the point of concluding a lec¬ 
ture ; his pupils had, like their master, something soft, indeed almost 
heavenly, in their look. 

* The house stands well, and has, from the garden side, a romantic 
view; in every part of it that kind of drtjnnce, which is the result of 
order and cleanliness, prevails. The furniture is simple; yet it 
suggests to you that you are in the residence of no ordinary man ; 
the walls are covered with maps, drawings and vignettes, and texts 
of Scripture are written over all the doors. That above the dining¬ 
room door is, “ Blessed arc they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; for they shall he filled.” And over the others are 
texts enjoining love to God and our neighbour. The good man im¬ 
plicitly follows the divine command to write them over the door-posts. 
On our first entrance he gave us, each, as a welcome, a printed text, 
“ Abide in me, and I in you,” “ Seek those things which are above/’ 
&e. tlis study is a peculiar room, and contains rather a well-chosen, 
than numerous, selection of books in French and German, chiefly for 
youth. The walls are covered with engravings, portraits of eminent 
characters, plates of insects and animals, and coloured drawings of 
minerals and precious stones; it is, in short, literally papered with 
useful pictures relative to natural history and other interesting 
subjects,’ .... 

^ ‘ It is surprising to witness the sound sense, refinement, and supe¬ 
riority of mind, evinced by these simple peasants; the very servants 
are well-educated, and are clothed uith that child-like spirit, which is 
one ot the truest tests of real religion. One of them, who is a widow, 
made many good remarks to us on the duties of married life. “ In 
order to introduce and preserve domestic peace,” said she, “ let us 
turn to Him who is peace.” < 

* I am writing this at his table, whilst he is busy preparing leather 
gloves for his peasant children. His family are around him, engaged 
in their, different avocations ; his eldest son, Frederic, is giving a 
lesson fo sortfe of the little ones, in which amusement and instruction 
are judiciously blended; and the char Papa, without desisting from 
his etnploynfent, frequently puts in a word. He took me this morning 
into his work-sl?Op, where there is a turner’s lathe, a press, a com¬ 
plete set of carpenter’s tools, also a printing-press, and one for book¬ 
binding. ( I assisted him in colouring a quire of paper, which is in¬ 
tended for covers of school-books. He gives scarcely anything to 
his people hut 'what hasbeen, in some measure, prepared by his own 
or his children’s hands,' 
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* He will never leave this place. A much better living was once 
offered to him—“ No,*’ said he, “ I have been ten years learning 
every head in my parish, and obtaining an inventory of their moral, 
intellectual, and" domestic wants ; 1 have laid ray plan. 1 must have 
ton years to carry it into execution, and the ten following to correct 
their faults and vices.” ’ . . . . 

‘ Yesterday, I found him encircled by four or five families who had 
been burnt out of their houses; he was dividing amongst them 
articles of clothing, meat, assignats, boohs, knives, thimbles, and 
coloured pictures for the children, whom lie placed in a row accord¬ 
ing to their ages, and then left them to take what they preferred. 
The most perfect equality reigns in his house;—children, servants, 
hoarders,—arc all treated alike; their places at table change, that 
each in turn may sit next to him, with the exception of Lotus a, 
his housekeeper, who of course presides, and his two maids, who 
sit at the bottom of the table. As it is his custom to salute every 
member of his family, night and morning, these two little maids 
come very respectfully curtseying to him, and he always gives them 
his hand and inquires after ilieir health, or wishes them good night. 
All arc happy, and appear to owe much of their happiness to him. 
They seem to he ready tosaeiifiee Iheii lives to save his. The follow¬ 
ing reply was made by one of his domestics, on his questioning her 
about her downcast looks during souk; trivial indisposition : “ l fear, 
dear Pupa, there will be no servant* in heaven, and that T shall lose 
the happiness of waiting upon you.” ’—p. I .'JO — ] 1*. 

Obcilin might veil n*ply, villi t amest emphasis, to a question 
concerning In,-, happiness, ./o, irh hiu glm-l'Hi h —Yes, I am happy ! 
‘ Words,’ says the wilier, '.seldom uttered by an inhabitant of this 
world; and they weir so delightful lioni (lie mouth of one who 
is a stranger to all the favouis of fortune—to all the allurements 
of luxury, and who knows no other joys than those which religion 
and bonevolt nee iflipait,--that we longed to live like him, that 
we might participate in the same happiness.’ But it was using 
words without consideration, to say that Oberlin >vas a stranger 
to the favours of fortune: what man ever was more highly 
favoured with everything necessary for his well-being and entire 
contentment? With full employment for his extraordinary 
activity, am! sufficient success to encourage and reward it;—with 
health ami wealth (in the true sense of that word)-—with peace of 
mind and joyousiiess of disposition—with a lively faith, and a 
sure and certain hope of happiness hereafter,-^tiothtpg was, or 
could be, wanting to his happiness here. m . 

Only at one time in his life did he feel any wish to go Out of 
his own little sphere, and that was in the eaily days of his ministry, 
when he heard that for two years a (German l) pastor had been 
in vain sought for to undertake a vacant cure in .Pennsylvania. 
Thinking it would be fore easy to supply his own parish, titan to 
' find 
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find a minister willing and qualified for this foreign charge, he 
offered himself, with his wife’s acquiescence; but while he was 
expecting further directions, the war in America began, and pre¬ 
vented their departure. From that time he rejected all offers of 
preferment. * Some persons,’ said he, * think it a merit in me to 
have refused more considerable cures than this; but you,’ ad¬ 
dressing himself to a military officer, 1 if your general had given 
you a post to defend, would you quit it without positive orders ?’ 
And, as if a simple answer to that question implied of necessity 
an assent to the inference which he drew from it—‘ Well,’ he 
continued, ‘ God lias confided tills flock to my care, and why 
should I abandon it? Where could i find better parishioners, 
or more grateful hearts ? ’ ile acted rightly, though his reason¬ 
ing was inconsequent; and it is to be wished that they who 
leason better on this subject, would act as well. \ ears must 
have elapsed before Oborliu could have acquired the same ascen¬ 
dancy over a new parish, which he had :o deservedly attained 
among his old parishioners, and lie was now beginning to enjoy 
the reputation to which he was so amply entitled. 11 is name 
became known in Fnglaud soon after the institution of the J3ible 
Society ; and, in consequence of that society’s inquiries, he was 
early in correspondence with it, and pioved, as might be ex¬ 
pected, one of its most nothe and energetic co-operators. The 
donations which lu: received fiom the Bi itisli Society were sc* well 
bestowed and so judiciously applied, that his parish discharged its 
obligation in due time to the general cause, and with large in¬ 
crease; and more Bibles, by means of ObcrJin, than of any other 
individual, were dispersed iu France, wherein, of all countries, 
the influence of the Bible is most needed. 

The population of the Ban de la lloche increased under 
Obcrlin’s care from e ighty or one hundred families, which he 
had found there, to some three thousand souls. Agriculture, and 
the', branches of labour connected with it, could no longer afford 
employment for the inhabitants. An invalid captain, whom the 
pastor had relieved, and who had learned fo plat straw for his own 
subsistence, introduced this useful occupation among them; they 
were taught to knit also (that it should be', needful to teach this, 
shows the extreme rudeness of their former state), and to use 
dyes extracted from the plants of the country. Oberlin succeeded 
likewise iho|>ersuading them to spin cotton by hand; he encou¬ 
raged this by giving ■•pi izes to the best spinners, in addition to 
their wages ; and in one year this brought into the parish, from 
one manufacturer, 32,000 francs. Weaving followed, and was 
likely to prosper, when the march of intellect brought machinery 
into sonie of the ^neighbouring villages, audboth spinners and 

weavers 
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weavers were then reduced to great distress. In 1813 things 
were at the worst, M. Legrand, of Basle, who had been a mem¬ 
ber of the Swiss Directory, remedied this evil, by persuading Ins 
two sons to remove their manufactory of silk ribbons from "the 
Upper Rhine to the Stendhal; and as the allies, in their first in¬ 
vasion; took possession of the workshops, the soils removed accord¬ 
ingly, without hesitation or delay. This manufacture appears to 
have brought with it no evil, because the ribbon-looms were dis¬ 
tributed in the houses, so that the children remained with then- 
parents ; while, in the Legrands, it brought to Oberlin the best 
of neighbours, and assistants, and friends. The ex-director (how 
immeasurably happier than in the days of his political elevation !) 
lived there with his wife, his two sons, and his sons’ wives, under 
the same roof, but each pair in its own dwelling; and an English 
lady who visited them sa\s, that ‘ so comfortable and complete a 
house and family could rarely be met with in any country.’ 1 Em¬ 
ployment having thus been sta ined for the population, the visita¬ 
tions of Providence st em to have been the only affliction which 
either Oberlin or his people endured from that time. They suf¬ 
fered scarcity in the years 181 (> and 1817*—-the effect of most un¬ 
favourable seasons—and then, as on a former occasion, the potatoes, 
which Oberlin had introduced, preserved them from perishing; and 
the knowledge which the parishioners had acquired from him of 
the nature and properties of every indigenous plant is said to 
have proved at that time most useful to them, in preventing or 
relieving ‘ man\ distressing diseases.’ lie himself was for some 
time the general physician in his paiisli; lie had learned how to 
open a vein during his abode with M. Ziegenhagen, and had also 
made himself acquainted with the routine of the profession in 
ordinary cases. When the great increase of population increased 
his other duties, he transferred this part of his functions to his 
son Charles, and to a young man whom he had sent to study at 
Strasbourg. Whatever may have been the success of Obcrlin's 
medical practice, lie succeeded in relieving bis parishioners from 
a chronic lawsuit of more than eighty )ears standing, it was 
concerning the right of the forests, which covered the greater 
part of the mountains,—this right was contested between the 
peasantry of the Han and the seigneurs of the territory; and, as 
the revolution, which swept away so mauy^fcudal rights, left this 
subsisting, the long litigation had impoverished both parties, and 
had greatly impeded the improvement of the district. It was so 
great an evil, that Oberlin placed over one of his doors this in¬ 
scription —‘ O Qod, have mercy on the Steinthal, and put an end 
to the lawsuit! ’ Jit length the prefect of the Lower Rhone, 
M. de Lezay Mamesitu who knew and loved Oberlin, requested 

^ *'■ * ' ’ ■ him 
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him to bring about an accommodation, by persuading his pa¬ 
rishioners to abate their pretensions, and consent to an agreement 
which would be advantageous to both parties. Without the sane- 
tiofSi of the prefect’s authority, Oberlin knew it would be im¬ 
possible to effect this, and therefore had never before attempted 
it. Ho undertook it now, warmly but wisely, pressing upon his 
parishioners, in private, the policy of thus adjusting so costly a 
dispute, and urging upon them, in public, the exercise of that 
Christian charity which suffereth long, and scekcth not its own, 
andlieareth all things. 11 is advice was followed : a compromise 
was made to the satisfaction anti benefit of both parties; and the 
pen with which the prefect signed the definitive agreement was, 
at his suggestion, presented by the mayors in deputation to their 
pastor, with a request that he would suspend it in his study, as a 
trophy of the victory which his habitual beneficence had, under 
the blessing of God, enabled him to gain over old animosities and 
angry feelings. He often said, that the day on which that pen 
was used was one of the happiest of his life. 

1 'or liis exertions at these times, and for the great and manifest 
improvements which he had made in the condition of the Ban de 
la lloche,, Louis Will, suit him the ribbon of the legion of 
honour; and the LI oval Agricultural Society voted him a gold 
medal. When Count l'raneois do Neufehateau proposed this 
vole, he said, ‘ Jf you would behold an instance of what may be 
effected in any country for the advancement of agriculture and 
the interests of humanity, friends of the plough and of human 
happiness, ascend the Vosges mountain, and behold the I»an de 
la Roche ! * His benevolent exertions were thus acknowledged 
in liis own country; while the religious principles from which 
those exertions proceeded, and by which they were sustained, 
made his character more highly as well as more justly appreciated 
among that—-not inconsiderable—part of the British'public to 
whom his name was known. There wats nothing to disturb the 
evening of his days, except some domestic losses. A married 
daughter, whom he dearly loved, died ill I80<), leaving two chil¬ 
dren *iwbo soon followed her to the grave. His son, Henry 
Gottfried* also died in JH18; but he had been a sufferer during 
his whole JifCj and though he w as a most exemplary and useful 
member of society, Ids release was considered by his family as a 
dispensation of mercy. Oberlin addressed the people over his 
grave, and spoke tendeily and familiarly of him, as having only 
preceded them ft little way on their pilgrimage, soon to be over¬ 
taken, and rejoined, for ever, by those w hom he had left behind. 
To himself* then m his seventy-eighth year, this was a near as well 
as a consolatory prospect. In all oilier re^pe^fs he ms singularly 

L " , *. y. . fortunate 
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fortunate in his children; none, ol’ them departed from the way in 
which they had been trained Up, and most of them were settled 
near him. One daughter, whu married M. Graft', a missionary, 
and went with him to the bankvS of the Volga, icturued with her 
husband and children to her father’s house, where JSI. Graft re¬ 
lieved him of part of his duties. Another was married to a 
clergyman, and settled at Harr. His son Charles, upon whom 
the medical practice devolved, was in orders also, and took his 
father’s church at Rothnu. Thus surrounded by his children and 
grandchildren, and in the midst of an industrious, a contented, a 
moral, an intelligent, and religious people, who were indebted to 
him for all the comforts and advantages which they enjoyed 
above any of the other peasantry of Trance, the old man was as 
happv us he deserved to be. 

The, e was—almost we. mav say—-a visible blessing upon him, 
as well as upon his laboms. L p to the age of fourscore, age 
had taken little from his strength, little from his activity, no¬ 
thing from his intellectual powers, nothing from his enthusiasm, 
nothing from his hilarity. In this he resemjblod Wesley; and, 
like him, the outward man was such as a stranger would have 
expected and desired to ftnd him. Jlis countenance was finely 
expressive of acuteness and vivacitj, Ids .stature a little below 
the mean height, but there was a natural dignity in his man¬ 
ner, which even from strangers would have excited attention 
and commanded respect. His deportment was ‘ grave, but 
affectionate; condescending, but in the highest degree gentle¬ 
manly and it had that true courtesy which arises from benevo¬ 
lence. lie never passed any of his adult paiisldoners without 
pulling oft liis ha<, and saying something kind to them; nor any 
of tlie children without shaking them by the hand, or showing 
some sigu of good-natured recognition, W hen he went out he 
always woie a cocked hat and the red ribbon of the legion of 
honour. As he took die chinches by turns, when lie went from 
Waldbach, one of the inhabitants of the hamlet iu which he was 
to preach brought a horse for him, on which he mounted in his 
ministerial attire, wearing a large beaver and a Rowing wig.. 
His sermons vveie composed with great care; and if.he could 
not, for want of time, write them out at length, he ipatle at least 
a * tolerably just outline,’ and committed that scmfmlously to 
memory, according to the general practice in Ids country. . But 
he would add or alter while delivering the discourse, and some¬ 
times changed the subject altogether, if he saw that another was 
better suited to the circumstances of bis auditory. He carefully 
preserved a colloquial plainness in these discourses, drew largely 
upon natural lnstdiy J|jr illustration, which liis pedjtlu were per- 
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fectly capable of understanding, and he frequently introduced 
biographical anecdotes of persons distinguished for their piety. 
His favourite topics were the love of God as our Father, the 
freeness of the Gospel, the willingness of our Lord and Saviour 
to receive all who come to him in sincerity, the necessity of grace, 
and the sure efficacy of prayer. H is Sunday congregation was 
averaged at about six hundred persons ; but on Friday he had a 
German service for those (about two hundred in number) to 
whom that language was more familiar than French. He laid aside 
all form at these meetings, and 1 seemed less like the minister of an 
extensive parish, than like a grandfather surrounded by his chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren, to whom lie was giving suitable instruc¬ 
tion/ lie used to make the women knit stockings during this 
service, for their poorer neighbours, not for their own use; it was 
a work of charity, and needed not, lie thought, either distract their 
attention or diminish their devotion. AYhen lie had for some 
little time read and expounded the Bible to them, he would often 
say, Well, children, are you not tired ? Have you had enough ? 
and if they said enough for one time, lie would leave off; though 
the more frequent reply was, ‘ No, papa, go oil; we should like 
to hear a little more.’ 

But his instructions were not confined to the church, and the, 
schools, and these regular times of assembling; he visited every 
cottage in Ills parish, and conversed with the inhabitants, ami 
kept a private register of the state of every family. He circulated 
among them a series of questions—to which lie required written 
replies—whether they regularly attended places of religions in¬ 
struction, ever passed a Sunday without employing themselves in 
some charitable work, or themselves or their children wandered 
iu the woods seeking wild fruit during the hours of divine service. 
Ho you, he asked, send your children regularly to school ?— 
Do you watch over them as God requires that you should do?— 
And is your conduct toward them, as web as your wife’s, such as 
wiU ensure their affection, respect, and obedience ? Are you 
careful to provide yourselves with clean and suitable clothes for 
going tb Church in ? Do those who are, so provided employ a 
regular part of their income iu procuring such clothes for their 
destitute neighbours, or in relieving their other necessities ? 
Do you give your creditors reason to be satisfied with your 
honesty and punctuality ? \\ hen the magistrate wishes to 

assemble the commonalty, do you always assist him as far as 
is in your power; ,and it it be impossible for you to attend, 
are you c are fu 1 to in form him of your absence, and to assign 
a proper reason for it ? Do the animals which belong to you 
cause no injury or inconvenience to others?—Guard against 
' * v’, k ' this, 
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this, for it would be as fire in tow, and a source of mutual vex¬ 
ation. Do you keep a dog, unless there be an absolute necessity 
for keeping one ? Do you punctually contribute your share to¬ 
ward repairing the roads ? Have you, in order to conti ibute to 
the general good, planted upon the common at least twice as 
many trees as there are heads in yonr family ?—have you planted 
them pioperly, or only as idle and ignorant people would do, to 
save themselves trouble? Aie you frugal in the use of wood, and 
do you make vour liies in as economical a manner as possible l 
llaie jou proper drains in your yard, for carrying off the refuse 
water? Aie you, as well as your sons, acquainted with some 
little handicraft work, for jour spate mome nts, instead of letting 
them pass away in idleness ? Nothing by which their well-being 
could be promoted was too trifling (orchis attention—no saving 
too minute for his husbundrv, and for tin* economy of time. Uc 
had in his own house a box in which to deposit every morsel of 
litter which could be consumed in the stove; and be seemed to 
consider it a point of duly as well as of perfect neatness and eco¬ 
nomy, that all i efuse matter of whatever kind should be returned 
as earth to earth. , 


The Romanists fiom the neighboming parches frequently came 
to hear him preach. Out, said one of them, nous sonnnrs Catho- 
Hynes, nous ntUrrs a Sell inti re hr ; ntUtnmoins, rain na nous einpeche 
pas d’aiitendrr (jnrfijnrfols le ban pashm r flu l Sal bach. Sounent 
If, nous fail laus plrnrcr a c/imulrs la rates. ‘ Are you a Catholic V 
said Oberlin, to a ge ntleman of that so-called faith who visited 
him; ‘ if ynu are a CluKtiun, if you believe in the utter depravity 
of human natme, in the nertssitv of repentance, and, whilst 
adoring God, prav to Him to ciown jour efforts for becoming 


better, we arc? of the same religion. All the forms and cere¬ 
monies which different sects have added to our Saviour’s law are 


of little importance/ ,Ilis English biographer admitsthat he car¬ 
ried this kind of liberality loo far, and was, perhaps, 10o. ready to 
* embrace in the arms pf Christian charity some wHofb lie would 
have-found deficient in tl^ fundamental doctrines of our'reformed 
religion.’ She thinks v^i<V that ‘some of the most evangelical 
doctrines of the Gospel not appear so piomincutly in the AJe- 
moir of his Life as c&tntf be wished;’ hut for this (imaginary) 


active, laborious pastor, placed in very peculiar circumstances, and 
called to very unusual duties in the discharge of his high office, is 
bnought before the reader’s notice*, rather than the more retired 
Christian, in Ids secret wltlks yvitli God.’ She has deemed it ‘ ne¬ 
cessary, for the Sajkfe of biographical faithfulness^to observe that, 
TOL. XL1V. NO. 1 ^xxvu^ : upon 
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iyxui some points, lie certainly held very fanciful and unwarranted 
notions, more particularly upon those relating to a future state/ > 
lie imagined that there was au exact relation between our 
stale here and the very mansion which we shall enter hereafter; 
and this he supposed he had so accurately asc ertained, by the help 
of types draw n from different pails of the temple, (beginning with 
the outer couit of the sanctuary, and ending with the holy of 
holies,) aiul from passages in the Kevehitious, that hcdiew a map 
of the Other world, and printed it, and hung it up in his church. 
An engraving of this map ought to atcompam the Life of Ober¬ 
lin, who, it is worthy of observation, has in this harmless fancy 
gone but a little fmther than .Milton. ‘ JJe held the doetiine of 
an intermediate state, which he supposed to be one of continual 
Improvement; and likewise believed that we shall become pi o- 
grcssively holy in heaven/ In this opinion, which the authoiess 
calls fanciful and mistaken, they who allow any \\eight to authority 
ill such speculations will neither condemn Obeilin for holding a new 
nor an heretical tenet. ‘ lie scented to hope’ that at some almost 
indefinite period, the blood which was shed for the whole woild 
should avail for the salvation of the whole human nice; and in 
this meaning he urnleistood the text—that as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive. In earning to this conclu¬ 
sion, if it were more than a hope, (a hope in which all would con- 
fiu,) he deduced from the sciiptures rather what In* wished to lind 
there than what is ccitainly to be found, lie thought that many of 
the Mosaic, laws ought to be letaiued, though the ceremonial be 
rejected, the object being the glory of God and the.* good of man. 
This has given occasion to an odd parallel between Obeilin and 
.Moses—had he dreamt of any such resemblance, his warm 
imagination might have bieu dangeiously inflamed by it. 

lie was a zealous phrenologist, as well as physiognomist. 
Having cut for one of his Lnglish visitors his own profile (pre¬ 
fixed to this Memoir), he wrote this description of his own cha¬ 
racter, to accompany it :— 

* A strange compound of cvmtowiiclory qualities. 1 do not y T et ex¬ 
actly k^ow what 1 am to make of my self, .v I am intelligent, and vet 
possessed"of very limited powers :—prudent more politic than my 
fellovv-ckrgymen ; but also very apt to bhiiider, especially when in 
the least excite^ 1 am firm, yet. of a yielding disposition; and both 
of these, in certain cases, to a great degree. I am not only daring, 
but actually courageous; whilst, at the same time, I am often in 
secret very cowardly. ) am very upright and sincere, yet also very 
complaisant to men, and in u degree, therefore, insincere. 1 am a 
German and a Frenchman J noble, generous, ready to render service, 
faithful, very grateful,—deeply affected by the least benefit or kind¬ 
ness, which is ever after engraven on iny heart; and yet, again, 
flighty and indifferent,; 1 am irritable to a formidable degree. He 
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who treats me generously soon gains the ascendancy over me ; bufr 
opposition creates in me an astonishing degree of firmness, especially 
in matters of conscience. 1 have a lively imagination, hot no me¬ 
mory, properly speaking. The histories which 1 have taken pains to 
impress on my mind remain with me, but dates and the names of 
persons I often forget the next day, notwithstanding all the pains I 
have taken to remember them. 1 used to speak Latin fluently and 
even elegantly, hut now f cannot ut^rr three or four words together. 
1 make selections from books, and instruct others in some branch of 
science for a long time; but a few years after, my scholars, even if 
they know nothing more than what I taught them, may irt their turn 
become my teachers, and the books from which I made extracts (with 
the exception of those of a certain description) appear wholly new 
to me. 1 habitually work my way through my studies till I obtain 
clear ideas ; but if I wLh to penetrate deeper, everything vanishes 
before me. I have a great talent for removing difficulties in order to 
render everything nnoolh and easy to myself, and to everybody 
else. I am so extremely sensitive, tender, and compassionate, that I 
can find neither words nor expressions corresponding to my feelings, 
so that the latter almost overpower me, and occasion me acute pain. I 
am always busy and industi ioii", but also fotid of case and indo¬ 
lence. 1 am generally quick in resolving, and equally so in exe¬ 
cuting. 1 have a peculiar esteem for the female sex. I am a very 
great admirer of painting, music, and poctrv, and yet 1 have no 
skill in any of them. Mechanics, natural history, and so forth, 
constitute my favourite studies. 1 am very fond of regularity, and of 
arranging and classifying, hut my weak memory, added to constant 
cn ployment, venders it difficult tome. I am given to planning and 
scheming, and yet endeavour, in my peculiar way, to do things in the 
best manner. T am a genuine soldier, but 1 was more so before my 
bodily powers w^re so much weakened ; I was formerly anxious to be 
the fou’moq in danger, and the firmest in pain, hut have now lost 
that desire. From my childhood T have felt a longing and preponde¬ 
rating desire for a higher slate of existence, and therefore a wish for 
death. I am the greatest admirer of military order and subordination, 
not however in a spirit of slavery, but of that noble, affectionate at¬ 
tachment which compels the coward to show courage, aiuftho disor¬ 
derly to be punctual. I feefrio obstinacy or disinclination to yield to 
strong internal comdctkakbut, on the other hand, a fervent, heartfelt 
joy in yielding to both great' and small, higli and low, gentlemen and 
peasants, children arid servants, and thence a willingness to listen and 
an inclination to suffer myself, if possible, to be convinced. But when 
I feci no conviction I can never think of yielding. I am humorous and 
a little witty or satirical, hut without intentional malice.’—p. 220-223. 


Characteristic as this is, it contains rather the confession of an 
ingenuous mind, than the self-eulogy of a conceited one. None 
are so ready to censure others for egotism as those who, in their 
own feelings, are most intensely egotistic. If Ohermi was not 
unwilling to speak of himself and of what be hud-dohe, it was in 
. the 
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the pure simplicity of hi3 character; few, \ve are assured, f could 
be more truly humble, or disclaim with more sincerity all merits of 
their own.’ And although it were absurd to suppose that he could 
be insensible of his own deserts towards his fellow-creatures, or of 
the distinction which he had obtained in his own and other countries, 
it may be believed that every individual in his parish thought far 
more highly of their pastor than he did of himself To his parish¬ 
ioners the visit of a deputy frrttn the Bible Society must have ap¬ 
peared like the arrival of an ambassador from some foreign power. 

Ohl age came gently on this v enerable man. 11 is strength 
failed, so that he no longer left his home, except for urgent 
motives ; but his body was not bent, neither wore his senses 
dulled; he devoted more lime than he had done dining his mote 
active years to composition, and the last essay on which lie was 
engaged was fbr the purpose of giving a moie cheerful and conso¬ 
latory picture of old age than Cicero. At length, in the eighty- 
sixth year .of his age, he was seized with shiveiings and faintings ; 
fit succeeded tit during four days ; on the fifth morning he lost his 
speech ; he was still able to take oil’his cap, join his hands, and 
raise his eyes for the last time toward heaven, ‘ his countenance 
beaming the while with faith, and joy, and love;’ he then closed 
them for ever, and soon afterwards departed in peace. 

4 During the four days that intervened between his decease, anrl the 
simple and affecting ceremony which consigned his remains, to their 
last home, heavy clouds rested on tin* surrounding mountains, and 
the rain poured down in incessant torrents : this circumstance did not, 
however, prevent the inhabitants of the Ban de la Roche, of all ages 
and conditions, nearer or more remote, from coming to pay a last 
tribute of respect to the remains of their “ Cher Papa,’’ whose vene¬ 
rable countenance they were, permitted to see through a glass lid, 
which, under the direction of Mr. Leg rand, covered the coffin, which 
was placed in his study. 

4 Early itutho morning of the day fixed on for the interment, the 
clouds cleared away, and the sun shone with its wonted brilliancy. 
As they left the house, the president of the Consistory of Barr, the 
Rev. Mr. Jaegle, placed the clerical robes of the late pastor on his 
coffin, the vice-president placed his Bible upon it, and the mayor 
affixed to the funeral pall the decoration Of the Legion of Honour. 
At the conclusion of this ceremony, ten or twelve ) r oung females, who 
had been standing around the bier, began to siog a hymn in chorus, 
and at two o’clock the pi occasion took its departure, the coffin being 
borne l>y the mayors, elders, and official magistrates. In front of it 
walked the oldest inhabitant of the Ban de la Roche, carrying a 
cross, which Louisayhad given him, to plant on the tomb, and on 
which the words were engraved in open letters. 

4 So numerous ffm tWssoncourse„ of people assembled on the occa¬ 
sion, that th^ forem^| of the train hud already reached the church of 
; " #v Foudai, 
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Foudai, where the interment was to take place, before the last had left 
the parsonage, although the distance was nearly two miles. The 
children of the different schools formed part of, the melancholy pro* 
cession, chanting, at intervals, sacred hymns, selected and adapted 
for the occasion. At the moment of their approaching the village, a 
new bell, presented by Mr. Legrand in commemoration of this day 
of general mourning, \v&3 heard to toll for the first time, and to 
mingle its melancholy sound with that of all the bells in the valley. 
The burying ground was surrounded by Roman Catholic women, all 
dressed in mourning, and kneeling in silent prayer. On arriving at 
the church, the coffin was placed at the foot of the altar,- and as 
•many persons entered as the little edifice would contain, though more 
than three-fourths of the company had ti* remain in the church¬ 
yard and the adjoining lanes. Notwithstanding the pressure of so 
immense a multitude, the utmost order and solemnity prevailed. 
Several females, who could find room no where els^sat down on the 
steps of the altar, leaning with melancholy affection against the 
coffin, as though anxious to cling to the very ashes of one whom they 
had so much revered and<loved. Many distinguished individuals were 
present on the occasion, and several Roman Catholic priests, dressed 
in their canonicals, took their seats among the members of the Con¬ 
sistory, and evidently participated in the general grief. ' Mr. Jacgld 
tlitm mounted the pulpit, and commenced the service by reading a 
manuscript of Obcrlin’s, dated 1784, and found among his papers 
after his death.’—p. 315—318. 

11 c had recommended Louise to his children in a paper written 
some years before his death, charging them both individually and 
collectively to be to her, as far as their means, situation, and 
opportunities permitted, all that she bad been to them. T hey 
offered her an equal share of the: little property he left; this she 
refused, requesting only that she might remain an inmate of the 
fumilv, and be allowed to add the honoured name of Oberlin to 
her own. T his excellent woman had soon an opportunity of 
showing still further her noble disposition. A ‘ re^afcl of viitue,’ 
which the Academic Franpaise annually distributed#* pursuance 
of a bequest by M. de Monthyon, was awarded tc> her; it 
amounted to 5000 francp and she appropriated nearly the whole 
to benevolent purpOa^g}, ^chiefly among the poor of the Ban de la 
Roche—who, we are told, arc still in extreme want. Poor we 
might expect to find them, but not in this degree of poverty; 
and if the expression is not too strong, some explanation of the 
causes which make them so is to be desired, that it may be seen 
wherein the system of their little commonwealth is defective, or 
vihat evils have crept into it. 

Be this as it may, no man has ever, left belling him a more 
remarkable example iu his* station tban Jpbeflin. And how 
greatly might the. condition of any couniryTa; improved, wherein 
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that example should be imitated, as far as it is wisely imilablo, 
which in many places it must be in manf points, and in most 
places, if not every where, m some ! Would the propagandist 
of what is lei mod useful knowledge learn a poition ol his religious 
zeal; would they who have that /cal learn something of his enthu¬ 
siasm for buttering the tempo] <d condition of the lower classes, 
taking into consideration that the pool have bodies to be cheiislied 
and minds to ht mu lured, us cull as souls to be saved—'both 
would liud those exertions successful, which an* now too oltcu 
vainly, or worse than vainly, dnected, because they aie not thus 
conjoined; for, (in ihr wads of our incompai able South,) ‘it 
is the same spint and pjinciple that pm dies tlie heait and clarities 
the understanding ’ Let it not be supposed that the heait can lx* 
enlightened if the undei standing is left in daikuess, nm that the 
intellectual part of man can be healthy while his moral natuie is 
unsound. 

Cut it is more especially to the t lergy that these memoiis hold 
foitli a beautiful example 'They see in them what Obeilm 
effected, undci gie.iter ddlieultus than any vvli'uh they can meet 
with in (Jrent Britain, as gnat peihaps as could be found any 
wlieic in Ireland; and notwithstanding some «. ccentiu ities of 
character, and some emus of even a dangeious kind, he over¬ 
came all obstacles by Clmsliau hem volume—by that chaiity 
which sceketh not hej own, 1 beaieth all things, beheveth all 
things, enduieth all thingstin that chanty nevei iaih th. liven 
the heathen philosophei can tell us, that the wildest animals aie 
to be tamed by kindness ; how much moic then, as he aigued, 
may tins be atiirmed of man ! Ingild us cst adrtrsus tnitnn bene¬ 
fit ium? udversus ullerum non ait: duo rum obi if us cst ? Urtium 
etium corum qua 1 exeidennd memn/ium redueet. Is perdif, (jui 
vito sc perdidi&sc a edit. If qui insfnt, ef one rut ptioru setjuen- 
libus , etinm ex dura el immemori peel ore t/rntiam cihindit Non 
audebit udversus nndta oculns attollera; quocunque se convert it, 
menwriam suam Jugiens, ibi tr videut; bene/ici is tit is ilium cinge. 
This was the com sc which Obeilm puisucd, fioui a higher motive 
than philosophy tan suppb, a motive which no failme can abate 
or disappoilit—the love of (lod. Philanthropy may be chilled, 
maybe soured, may be penciled, may change its natuie, even 
as it may vaiyit itself, and he pulled up, and be easily pro¬ 
voked ; men may deceive, themselves with it, as easily as they 
ii deceive others, and moie peiilouslv : but he who loves the Lord 
liis Clod with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his 
strength, is safe; of tthc^Ssity he will then love his neighbour as 
himself; thus we are commanded to do, and ‘ on these two com¬ 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets.’ 

* - „ Art. 
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Art. If I.—1. Popular Specimen* of the Greek Dramatic Pacta, 
Vol. I. 12mo. Ldbdon. 1839* 

2. The Frogs of Aristophanes. Oxford. 1828. 

3. Arisiophaim Ranee; ec Reccwsinne Giiliehui Diiulorlii. Lip- 
siai. 1824. 

W HEN we, who now address the reader, belonged to what is 
usually termed the rising generation, the rage for sentiment 
and tlie German drama was at its highest noon of jdifenzy ; every 
eye was dropping its tear at the tomb of VVerter, and the most 
moral and tender bosoms were repining at the harsh laws which 
forbade the putting of a poniard to a neighbour’s throat, or even 
appropriating his purse alter the most approved manner of Schil¬ 
ler’s bandits, llad intensity of feeling ever indicated duration of 
purpose, the league between the Public and the then leaders of 
its opinions must have been eternal: fortunately} like the friend¬ 
ships of the fair Matilda Ifotliugen, it proved to be little more 
than a sudden thought which bad struck the party most con¬ 
cerned ; the u*ry children gradually sickened ol thesp absurdities, 
and men whose beards had two years growth in them, became 
suddenly impatient to make a transfer of their affections and 
adhesions. A glorious baud of English poets sprung up, and 
divided among them at once the rational admiration and the 
genuine enthusiasm of their countrymen. r I he spirit of Words¬ 
worth, strong in gentleness, would alone have been sufficient to 
mark a new era in the classical literature ol Europe ; Colciidge, 

* most musical, most melancholy/ grafted all that w'as wildly 
noble in the German school on the sterling stock of original 
genius and English taste; Southey ponied out his rich mind in 
strains of solcjnu and majestic gracefulness 

‘ High in the breathless hall The Minstrel sate/— 

and a not less daring hand arose to sweep the strings of a still 
deeper, though a fur narrower, shell. Sun succeeded sun, and year 
rolled on upon year, and still the public, mind w r as found 1 impri¬ 
soned in Elysium.’ Hut the daintiest cates will at last CfOy, and the 
most powerful stimul&nty.ccasc to operate ; and those wlio observed 
the times shrewdly, became aware that the reign of genius and 
imagination had reached its height—and fall. The general sto¬ 
mach longed for homelier food. 1 Let me have Facts/ said the 
Public, and facts were furnished forthwith. Did a^ninister (Home 
or Foreign) rise in his place in the Ifbuse of Commons ? it was 
with the averages of the last ten years in his hands, and the infer¬ 
ences to be derived from such valuable data. * Fhe inferences may 
be right, or they may be wrong/ said the Public: - but, at aU 

, events 
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events, here, are facts/ Instead of the brilliant sarcasm, the 
classical allusion, * the wit, the logic, and the tart reply/ to 
which we had once been accustomed, the leader of opposition 
rose,.in his tum,.\vith the laboms of six hard-working clerks in his 
pocket, and after a little monitoiy prologue, proceeded to submit 
to the l}ouse hwithdi, hut necessary, details. The House laughed, 
and the Public saw that arithmetic lias its blunders as well as 
the more abstruse and uncertain subjects of opinion; but still,— 
here were facts. ‘ May/ said a baud of cunning adventurers, 
'if facts be what you want, we will lead you a distant dance in 
search of them: follow vour leaders.’ And the leaders were fol¬ 


lowed. Away went the Public to east and to west, ami to uoitli 
and to south ; to Chili, to Panama, to Potosi; to the bowels of the 
earth, to the depths of the sea, to the confines of the air, and all 
in search of facts. The wilder the scheme, the nioio implicitly 
was it embraced; or, if a doubt exited, the<emming projector 
had but to utter the magic word,—‘ the fact is/—and all oppo¬ 
sition ceased. At home, or alumni, it was equally the rule ; the 
man of facts was evenwlino predominant. 1 leuce, Encyclopedias 
abounded; Mechanics’ InstiiuUs became rife, Societies for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge .spnmg up in every sheet; names 
that were never meant to be seen beyond the palish registers, 
or as 'endorsements to a one-pound note, thrust themselves 
upon the public eye, and all, of course, weie communicators of 


iacls : facts upon brewing, fads upon baking, fads upon dog¬ 
feeding, facts upon the diy-rot. The Public, spectacle oil nose, 
stood before the mighty feast, and gradually assumed that 
air of whimsical perplexity which belongs to a person who 
sees an array of meats belbio him, of which lie feels bouud in 
honour to partake, but who doubts whether his digestive organs 
will carry him safely through the operation. 

We, whose office it is, under pretence of leading the public 
mind, very often implicitly to follow it, must be confessed to 
have played our part in this sober drama. Article upon article 
has appeared in this Journal, diior, no doubt, to light and incon¬ 
siderate upnds, than the remainder biscuit after a seven years’ 
voyage; hut all, we venture to say, rich in information, and 
pregnant w;ilh facts. The wrinkles of geology and pathology, and 
archaeology, a yd other sciences, equally delectable in their con¬ 
tents,,and^ equally mellifluous in their nomenclature, have been 
ploughed, into our -pa^cs; and heaven knows how many young 
poets, and, w its, ^Myjkl|0lars have been frighted from their 
propriety by ihq rugged features which this once 

smiling journal has gradvrawy assumed. But this caunot, must 

not 
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not ahvays last: great as is our love and reverence for the Public, 
we cannot consent to plant hairs of untimely grey on our head, 
in its service—(men of our stamp must of course wish to witness 
personally that interesting fact of the Falls of .Niagara dropping 
into the arms of Lake Erie, a feat which the utmost good 
wishes of the contracted parties will not be able to effect, 
as the geologists assure us, under a period of 35,000 years)—like 
the little Tirvuthian boys, we must have our occasional laugh, 
or fairly break down under those severe duties which ‘the march 
of intellect ’ has imposed on all those who presume to take a part 
in the direction of the public mind. 

Our readers have long been familiar with one little elixir which 
we occasionally employ for the purpose of recruiting our spirits, 
when spent and wasted in the public service. Our stock is far, 
verv far from being exhausted : but, under ‘ existing circumstances,' 
it is evident that the contents of the Messed Mottle, as Rabelais 
speaks, must not often approach our lips, and that it would be a 
dereliction of prudence to depart from that system ot collecting 
facts, which, in spite of our present levity, we consider to be the 
most important, if not the most legitimate, of o»ir functions. But 
the works before us appear to admit of a little holiday, which we 
have not for a long time allowed ourselves, and which we are de¬ 
termined not to lose; and, therefore, for one brief moment— 
dry facts to the winds ! 

It is possible that our own pages may sometimes make the 
reader feel that the pulpit is not the only privileged place for 
dealing out sermons and homilies, and that a double course 
of religious instruction is thus surreptitiously forced upon them. 
The practice is qt all events countenanced by high antiquity, 
aud more paitieulaily by lliat ingenious people, to w'lio&e rules, 
in all matteis at least which concern the intellect and taste, 
we arc so fond of appealing. What were the sermons de¬ 
livered to the Gieeks initiated in the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
which, as Isocrates assures us, were calculated to promote 
an improvement of morals in this world, and to excite better 
hopes in the next, and were consequently 1 the thing of which 
human nature stood principally in need,’* it is now impossible to 
say : little qrore is known of them than the two barbarous words 
with which they concluded, Conx, Ompax,')‘ aud which* come with 
as little recommendation as the ‘ well-bred whisper ’ which dis¬ 
missed the worshippers from the house of prayer in the days of 
Cowper; but with, the beautiful ai^dublim^ lessons of morality 
and religion, which proceeded 'tragic stage, that other 

. • ■ < ■■ ■ _ ; — -V-" T ' V' ' /" ■ ■ ' ’. * 11 ‘ - 
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and more attractive pulpit of antiquity, all who lay claim to any 
share of$ecent education, feel and own themselves bound to be more 
or less acquainted. To supply those whose occupation, and still 
more those whose sex precludes them from studying those inte¬ 
resting remains of antiquity in tin* original language, and to which 
the higher literature of the day of course so often refers, is the 
professed object of the first of the publications named at the 
head of these pages. It consists of the tragedies of iEscbvlus, 
adapted rather than implicitly adopted from the spirited transla¬ 
tions of Potter, and preceded bv such preliminary mutter, as was 
thought sufficient to give a general view of the Greek theatre, and 
its essential differences from the modern stage, while the dramas 
themselves are accompanied with such short notes, as, without 
withdrawing the reader’s attention too much from the text, may 
enable him' to catch its meaning without interruption of the feelings 
or the iuterest. To convey at once through the eye a strong ini- 
prcssidn of what was thought a strong and marked characteristic 
of the Greek tragedy, and without a perpetual reference to which 
it ought never to be read or judged, the volume has been lavishly 
embellished vt’ilh the admirable designs of Flaxman, whose pencil 
has almost done for the outer form of these productions, what the 
profound learning and fine taste of the Schlegels have effected in 
seizing the true genius and spiiit of the inner form of Greek tra¬ 
gedy. , Ihe title of the second piece sufficiently explains itself; 
and though at lirsl sight it might appear to he placed somewhat 
arbitrarily where it stands, the course of our observations will tend 
to show that no two productions could more properly be classed 
together, or were; more calculated to throw a mutual light on each 
other. 

There is, perhaps, no want of charity in suggesting that the 
object of the frequenters of theatres among ourselves (and the 
attractions of the press and the musical instrument-maker have, 
we believe, considerably diminished their numbers) is as much to 
escape from the dull monotony of domestic life, as to supply any 
cravings of the intellect and the taste; and hence the necessity of 
strong stimulants,—the stronger, the more attractive. The mo¬ 
notony of domestic life Ho more existed among the ancient 
Greeks, than its charms. Those judicial aud legislative duties and 
investigations, which among us are (as yet) confined exclusively to 
a ffew aud those feya^aivong the higher and more educated classes of 
society, and ev0n^i%$hem occupying only a certain portion of the 
year, were amohtfMq^^Eijiks the property, we might almost say 
the patrimony, of the people. The displays of 

eloquiEpice, appeals to the passions, which, even 

uncterthe caitiff ffihB^must necessarily entsriuto these exer- 
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tions of the intellect, and which to us come so animating and 
spirit-stirring, even when filtered through journals, gazettes, and 
newspapers, were to them fresh, palpable, tangible enjoyments : 
the common, daily, hourly food of life. From the battle of words 
in the general assemblies and the courts of law, and from the 
conflicts of advocates and orators, rhetoricians aud statesmen,— 
how warmly contested, and with what ardour listened to, and 
amid what transports of every passion that can agitato the 
human mind, abundant testimony has been left us,—the com¬ 
mon Greek was perpetually hurried to occupations of a more 
serious kind,—to handling the rudder aud the oar,—to grasping 
the shield and the spear,—and to all those conflicts by laud 
and sea, which made war a game, not merely of occasional 
occurrence between nation and nation, as among ourselves, but, as 
Plato assures us, of town against town, of village against village, 
and house against house. The elements of excitement, it is clear, 
existed already more than enough in Athens, and it was not jjec^ssary 
for the stage to add to them. On the contrary, a noble impose, 
which, holding the already existing excitements in balance, should 
lead to a calm mental review of the causes and consequences of 
those excitements, thus puiiljing the sources of action, aud leading 
to a course of action nobler in itself, and more properly adapted to 
the high functions which the customs aud institutions of their country 
had laid.*upon the spectators,-—such gentler exhibitions of the 
passious.as, lifting up the veil from the human bosom, should show 
the nest of vultures which it fostered, and which, on the least en¬ 
couragement, were ready to spring ami prey upon the very vitals— 
aud, though into strains addressed to a people brave by nature, 
and warriors by necessity, the clarion and the spirit-stirring trumpet 
necessarily entere’l, yet those tones, touched 

‘ to the sound 

Of instrumental harmony, that breathed 

Heroic ardour to advent’rous deeds, 
rather than inspired a blind enthusiasm or-savage ferocity such, 
it appears to us, arc the elements of amusement, which a judicious 
mind would have selected for the hours of Greek relaxation ; and 
such was the form in which Greek tragedy, as conceived by its* 
first great father and creator, if we are not mistaken in our judg¬ 
ment, did actually invest itself. •• 

Throwing itself into a remote antiquity^ it drew from thence a 
race of men,—kings, w arriors, sages, proplt^p,—-whom the Greek 
imagination had long been accu8j^^L,^x0Psider as beings in¬ 
dued with higher powers of body ; 'ajp ^ bj#' than themselves; it 
invested them, by artificial means, wif^a corresponding loftiness 
of stature, and a^voice non hurnand ’l^glsJubit^iTlieui , 

under 
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under the power, but not under the weaknesses of human passion : 
it threw Ground them sometimes, indeed, the embellishments of a 
valour #© captivating and brilliant,* that modern chivalry in its 
fairest form might have found its cradle therein, but more often, 
alld with greater propiiclv, solemn strains, which, like the Doric 
flutes of Milton, 

' ■ ‘ instead of rage, 

Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved/ 

But above all, it-was careful that in beings thus regarded with 
awe, and whose language anil feelings were intended to keep up 
the highest moral tone in the public; mind, no miguaided word 
or movement, no familiar household term or action should occur to 
break the spell, or tempt the spectators’ minds to leap the eternal 
barriers which were meant to stand between themselves and those 
creatures of another and a nobler day. Their movements were 
grandeur | their repose was dignity ; how gracefully and consistently 
observed is evident from that style of Creek statuary (unquestion¬ 
ably deduced from the noble spectacles of the stage) on which the 
world lias,ever since been content to gaze, hopeless of competition 
even at thehtlnds of a Canova, a Chantiey, or a Westmacott,—and 
to that'statuary the mind of the reader must ever recur, if he wishes 
to have* bn his mind the best and most faithful impression of the 
Greek tragic stage. 

But— 

‘ From time’s first records the diviner’s voice 
Gives the sad heart a sense of misery.’—/JE sch. Agameni. 

Though these* beings might escape the weaknesses, common 
analogies told the spectator that they could not be exempt from 
the miseries and ills to which man is born, as surely spid as 
inevitably / as the spaiks fly upwards.’ Jleuce the exhibitions of 
fallen greatness among the Greek dramatists, and the affecting 
spectacle of old and princely houses ‘ fallen from their high estate,’ 
and plunged in misery, sometimes by then; own weakness or guilt, 
but more frequently byv the operation of causes over which they 
had no control. The inference was unavoidable; it pointed to a 

t *II higher race of beings, in whose hands wejre the issues of 
ings, and who dealt, as *thcir pleasure led tlicrri, their several 
portions of good and ill to mankind. And if these inferences had 
failed to strike the spectators themselves, the Chorus , that great 
representative of t|ie ‘human race and of its higher state of feel¬ 
ings pn'all, the j^^^oinls of morality and religion, was eyer at 
hand .to point measured strains and slow, and in 
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language which, in the odes of iEschylus at least, bears, for 
solemnity and dignity, no very distant resemblance to some of the 
finest parts of the inspired writings, they alluded to the mutability 
of hum an things; they pointed to national blessings and calamities 
as the inevitable consequences of national crimes and virtues; they 
justified the ways of God to man, and argued on the impotence* 
of man to escape fiom llis uuening laws; they drew beautiful 
pictures of the happiness of uptight men; or, as representatives of 
the avenging Furies, they spoke in language almost as appalling as 
that which shook the Roman governor on his tribunal, when a 
mightier than Hvschvlus reasoned of * righteousness, and tem¬ 
po mice, and judgment to come.’ 

Such appears to us the form in which, more from design than 
accident, ragedy grew out of the hands of its great father, on 
whose name must wait eternal reverence ami honour; and though 
ill sufficient, under any advantages of translation, (the most com¬ 
plete, perhaps, of all literary disguises being that whiclva Greek 
drama assumes when clothed in modern verse or prose,) to supply 
the demands which the changes of modern times have created, it 
must be confessed to have been admirably adapfcfd to the times 
ior which it was composed. If any confirmation of this opinion 
be wanted, it will be amply found in that particular drama of 
the great comic poet which stands at the head of our pages, 
and which, in truth, lias been placed there for the very purpose. 

The office of a professional wit must, no doubt, to many per¬ 
sons appear a very light and pleasant task—mere summer’s work, 
like that of the wot thy Ichabod Crane. IVc cannot bring our¬ 
selves to view' the matter in quite so easy a light. The creation of 
real wit we conceive to be almost as serious an operatiou of the 
mind, as the inf obligation of the binomial theorem or fiuxional 
calculus, and that these are no laughing matters to encounter, some 
amongst us have kno.vu by pretty hard experience. However 
tumultuous or spontaneous the process by which witty ideas first 
enter the creator’s mind,—often, we presume, as milch''to his 
own surprise as to the delight of those wfio subsequently benefit by 
them,—the pleasurable feelings attendant on these first workings of 
genius gradually subside, and the longer and more important part 
of the operation is left almost exclusively for the judgment to 
effect—to airange, to apply, to compress, to enlaj^c; to watch 


* See tnore particularly the noble chorus to vrin* tip™, &c. >(P#om. Vinct. 

v.534,) in the most remarkable of all the dramas whichthtf genius of /fesehylus has 
left us, a drama which seems made up of confused fia(pdm^%ro<igh whatever channel 
derived, of some of the greatest truths < ♦ — a division in 

heaven—a fallen race—and an iuterniediiito/agiiatttttWeqa heaven and earth, Buffer¬ 
ing pain and torture, and that with most heroicfdrtithde, evidently in consequence of 
his lutetposition in -favour of mankind. ' % 

the 
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the nice points of time when its topics will be most acceptable, 
and the: Still nicer point when they have ceased to be either 
attractive, or effective. Hence the most thoughtful and sagacious 
of mankind are often found in that very class of men who, at 
first sight, might appear to have their thoughts least under 
control, and to differ from their fellow-creatures only in the flow 
and exuberance of their animal spirits ; and hence in the light 
writings of dramatists may often be traced evident perceptions 
of causes and consequences which escape the eye of the sage 
and the philosopher; *—and such was pre-eminently the case 
w'itli the illustrious person to whom we have just referred. What¬ 
ever the drawbacks which custom had laid on the comic depart¬ 
ment of the drama, and which custom most impelatively demanded 
as its due, the sagacious mind of Aristophanes saw that the real 
force fif the tragic drum a lay in those forms and rules which the 
great; father of the stage had in his own. person exemplified, 
and ttiat any departure from those rules must, in the then state 
of society* be attended with very serious danger. The guilt of 
such a departure is laid, in his own peculiar manner, but most 
strongly and ffcost pointedly, at the door of Euripides; and 
the justice of the accusation is, m its main points, admitted 
by Plato; and the admission is the more remarkable, because 
the accusation of Aristophanes is followed by another charge, 
that the aberrations and unfitness which the poet, in spite of 
his powers, was displaying for his office, (and a higher, mom 
exciting, and mpre important one it never fell to the lot of the 
mail of . letters to discharge,) arose out of his growing intimacy 
with Socrates, and the modes of thiuking and expression which 
such companionship had impressed on his mind. In what jpuse 
and under what limitations this second charge is to be under¬ 
stood, may possibly form the subject of auother and more serious 
inquiry: we shall content ourselves for the present with saying, 
that such are the notions which we have formed of the great 


comic poet’s sagacity and integrity,—formed from Ho careless or 
ordinary perusal of his writings,—that we speak the deepest con¬ 
victions of our souls when we say that we do not believe a sifigle 
falsehood, willing or unwilling, is to be traced vrij^in them. 

To stop the further ravages which a false, railed, and ipost 


* It might Implied—of the smtownan. Had the ministers q£thenroJantes and 
Charles attended to the pictures of Puritan wisdom, humility, and benevolence, drawn 
for them by Ben Jenson, liovtley, Middleton, Cartwright, Randolph, Mayra®, and 
others t)£ our old dramdfijktd whom wo could name, what a convulsion Wight have 
keen spared or modified 1 a<$ j unless Wisdom wear a solemn fuco, she i» too 


often mtshiken for JTi 
more jjofidcitJ truth iB 


for Folly, «#i iug to the mere sound of her own bells ;<--aad vet, 
lith'js olttth fobbed on the eyes by oneiocosg epistle of Lavinia 


or^ sittgte slap-drab page in the Noctks AnnnQSlAir^s, than by file 
heavy luculnal|||& of a whole year’s lurnberingtoamals. W. T ■ , 

seductive 
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.seductive poctiy was making,—to pluck fiom the fire what little 
poition of vntuc dnd honesty could be found in a state which all 
the great conic mpoiaiy wnteis (such poitions ol them excepted 
as, foi obvious itdson«, <u< usually read in schools and colleges) 
comm, elutetly oi induce tlv, in it presenting as m a state ol 
almost complete demoiah/atiou, moialand political, national and 
lndividu d,*—to bnngbitk the tugie cliauia toils tiuc, legiti¬ 
mate, and, at that pi nod, lnvaluible iunctious,—and to tluow 
bimsclt upon die sufliagts ol the best and most cnlightened poi¬ 
tion of his couniniutn a> to the collectings and soundness ol the 
views which we have each nouucl, however feebly, to develope, 
was evidently tin object oi that iliama of Aiistophanes vvlncli, 

I lean causes that will soon appe ai, has evei been known by the 
title oi * i lie I logs How de • ply the authoi had its accom¬ 
plishment at la ut will lx sttu m the eUiaoulmai} puns which 
he has be slow e d on tlx woikmg up ol the eh 1111,1; but before We 
attend to it- outei loiiii, we n ust Ik allowed to give a short ex¬ 
planation of the fable ol the pieee J 01 this a vuy few woids 
will suthei 

l tteily elissatislied with the iaee of living tiagediaps in Athens, 
llatcluis, the patiou mil pie siding genius oi the Gieek stage*, 
dtteimines upon a disccin into the lowei woiJd, loi the puipose 
ol bunging up bom thence his lavouuLt poet, I,unpide s, iccently 
deceased Altei a slioit e olloepiy with J le icides, who, having ue- 
eomplished this journey moit thin one e, was supposed to be well 
acquainted with the 10id*-, 11111s, and nth olhei accominodalions 
as tuvillcrs aie most an\iou> about, the \\ me-god, not <|uite at 
ease about the elilhe ultic^ whn b lie h is bte n picpaie d to encounte 1, 
stalls upon his jouiucv, altemled by 1 si ive to cany ins baggage. 
Passing ovei all lute 1 mediate aduntmes, we shall lest a shoil 
tunc with oui tiau lie is in those blisdnl abodes whcic he meet 
tile souls of the I mu eteel, c njovmg ih it i< pose and happiness 
to which then viiluous cm duet m life had entitle el them. A 

* Hud we the whole ci anything lilt 1 It i the w litmus 1 1 11 tujuity, tins would 
have beta a roattu ot sill tudiuti but Ok 1 uIxj ( 1 usti m> destrtyed wlmh v<i 
tluy thought might tend to tt litaiinn tie flu hum's cl then using youth It wm 
inly by iht /eahus tSorts if M ( lms< sti m tint 1 snnll ycrtion of flu tiistt 
plume wntm n s Ins come down t > us \\i hcsitite ml t > s iv that hilf On util¬ 
ings of file holy lattices might haw per slurl, with minute ly hss It s io the vvnltl, 
and to ( huslrsfcrty itself, thin this ju\ vuiitle relic it is, indeed apirst unpoitmt 
leaf in tin nnghty volume oi the 1 un an ni ud V\ith(iit it, thine«i might Imu 
played hei wildist lu ih eunpiistumid or with habit* dfllselncd hive evtn chal- 
ltijgtd the voice of antiquity i» in litr f \om, and tlu dark a lours m whn h St. 
Paul has drawn fho state oi the mil woud ujptftECdlHit to*Xh« uitroduetiou of Chris¬ 
tianity, might hive passed foi u t dst 01 uvircfcdrijed pictiav, tlu efh-prnig of spleen 
or hih*, oi an highly excite d nnigination or a winW delusion The few remaining 
comedits of Anstupnancs have sufficed to put footv thtso mutters 0*1 tM* proper 
footing. 
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bugbt sun shines above their heads, a purer air invests their 
fianies, the beautiful meadows, aiounct them aie fresh with loses; 
and to press these i oses m the dance, and to pass the intervals 
betweeri iu cqnvcisations which pass alternately 1 from giave to 
gay/ forms the entne occupation of thc.»e foitunate beings. Out 
of these mysltp, or Initiated pi i sons, aic loaned, with a piopuety 
which oui uiecedmgamaiks have made obvious, the tine and le¬ 
gitimate Chora9 of the piece, - tin otlu l Chorus, which lias souly 
parried the ciitics, and to winch \u slndl advut moa fully Inn- 
aftci, bang, m fact, a ineie cxtiavas. ui/a—i lncny < oinage of the 

f io< t’s biain—a little puipunv s p iunn\ in slioit, which might 
lave been sp.ued, but which uotiinig but tin eh im ats of the vei- 
sion, wJucIi we shall piose nth alte mpt, would mala anv le.ulei wish 
to see excluded fiom the place whae it stands J> minis and his 
attending Clioius now mou om\ ud; and altc i sonic ph as int ad- 
ventuies, which the sevacst puiitan, w< imagine, could liaidly 
witness with muscles unmoved, oui have lias unite at the couit 
of the inonaich of Pie bus. 'I lie \ could haieUv have hit Athens 
itself in a stale ofgieata commotion and excitement, than llicy fmd 
the lealms of the mb in.d monaie h—the oe e asum bang .is lollows : 
It had long been the established centum at tin couit ol Pluto 
(an easy, quiel, gooel-natuied sowieigu, ill fitted, appuicntly, to 
keep in oidci the tuibuleiit spoils about him) that, among all 
those who piacUsed the liedila ails, ouc should In selected lor 
Ins pie-eminence, and a daily tahh found him, with a chan of state 
mar the poison of the mourn li hunsell, so long as tins pie-enu- 
nence in his ttlt, whalcwi it might In, lciuaiiied undisputed; hill 
the claims of a successful inal icstoicd the beaten champion at 
once to the use of his Int, and to getting his daily lations vvheie 
he could. The chan of Tiagtelv had long hea iu tlte poS^Nsion 
ol JCsthvlus; but the moincut that biouglil Lull pules tef the 
shades, bioiight also an caga, te stlcss, self-satisfied aspirant lor 
this scat ol lioiioui. lie immediate 1\ assembled mound him 
the thieves, e utpmses, panicidts,and bou^tb»eaters, who loinied, 
accoiding to AiMophaucs, the oi woXXol of tbti phipc, and pio- 
ceedcjd to make' what, in tin language of the^ay, was leimgd an 
vpi<$eian&;* i. e. an exhibition oi display of mid acquire¬ 

ments. 11 is svllogisnis, anulogisms, and twist® and turnings and 
other sopjbijUe aits, had then usual effects upop hi® lieargr^i they 
absolutely lnaddeued with delight {umpe/utimatn ); l»d lift# the 
ihcatrocracyf subsisted below giound as well as abowi^ the 

.. -—- -----.-■•-"w ..""f**" '■ » « 

* rail * *• *■ Tin word is familiar to the reader* of Plato, 

and tfulf the language of the sophists of the dttj*. 

f A tfiMa-dnVtfritOd by Plato, to oxpiess the \ ioIoihc which th? nopalace Had gra- 
duaJly jWwwAfd td furry fat® their theatncig ay^oll as political ewrmoa*. 
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which, though much too gentle for their stubborn mouths, it 
was still in vain for them to champ against; Pluto, with some¬ 
thing like the wisdom and propriety which should belong to 
legitimate monarchy, decides that an affair of so much im¬ 
portance shall be settled, not by the caprice of the multitude, 
but by the voice of some more competent authority ; and the 
arrival of the presiding god of the drama happens very fortunately, 
as offering a judge of their claims to which neither party could pos¬ 
sibly object The trial of skill accordingly commences, Sophocles, 
who, with characteristic modesty, had declined to enter the lists 
against iEschylus, standing by, and professing his determination to 
hazard a contest, if Euripides should prove the victor. The wiser 
views and bearings upon each point as they arise arc, of course, 
put into the mouths of the Chorus , the head of the VVineqjod, as 
we may infer from the vacillations of his judgment, having appa¬ 
rently too many of his own cups within it to form a very clear con¬ 
ception of the case. The trial terminates, as might be imagined, 
in favour of iEschy lus; and the venerable bard, after bequeath¬ 
ing the vacant chair to Sophocles, with a strict injunction not, to 
allow a moment’s intrusion into it by his * false and crafty rival,’ 
leaves the lower world under a salute of tine old heroic hexameters 


»ew comer would! Certainly have been voted into the 'cfihir-by 
acclamation; but the hot republicans were now tinder a curb. 


from the delighted and triumphant Chorus, the metre being pro¬ 
bably selected in compliment to the poet’s known regard and 
reverence for his mighty predecessor, Homer.* * 

Such was this earliest specimen of a * Rehearsaland whether 
we look to the whim, the wit, the nice discernment of character, 
and delicate perception of poetic language, sentiment, and metre, 
whiefifare thrown “with most profuse and lavish hand throughout, 
we question whether in matter we shall ever look upon its liku 
again; in manner we may rest assured that we never shall. As a 
piece of mete language, ‘ The Frogs’ is utterly without a parallel in 
the old world,{eyen thaspeeches put into the mouths of Agalhou 
and Aristopbaites himself by Plato, exquisite as they Sre, can 


hardly be pgrip'i^f^mparison with it,) arid in the new it has met 
withhut a sing^iii&l—the 1 Faust’ of Goethe. Splendid, how- • 
eylr,-ns. that production is in diction and varied as it is in metre, 

' y#t-wb^5tl%; .of Aristophanes stood forward iq its giving 

‘ tin#..poWr—in its creations of new terms or singular 
ccrfb^|tf<»|Sr*4n its ever-changing variet/of nitres and 'Jilptta- 
poshionof ideas, that play into each other like the cofuscations of 
light^—the ( Faust, ’ powerful as it is, must have appear^l by its 


* j&rihylus, in wfaetace to the IJomeric writings, to *ay, thjrt hazjuul bevu 
to • gr^&fjbist, and brought away^H^^fithtt scraps. ,j-\ 

■ vofc xim. ito, jlx x xVSasIS&u o 1 /"> ■' . rival’s v. 
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rival's as mere a marimmcamt .Ijw foe speeches pf st 

sucking elfofomist by the side of.foosecl J^foigfoenQa. 

That such a production should have, remained a sort of Ulysses* 
bow for translators to try their powers upon, more certainly to the 
credit of their boldness than their success, is not to be wondered 
at. It has been rendered into English verse, by the Rev. Mr. 
Dunster, and more lately into prose by some member of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford.. It.has received an Italian dress from the 
illustrious Alfieri, a literary curiosity, which, we regret to say, has 
never yet come under our notice; and in Germany, besides the 
translations of Cons and the admirable Voss, there exists a more 
recent,version, to which too much praise cannot be given, by M. 
Welcker. Fully master of all the peculiarities of his author, 
M* Welcker translates him with all the accuracy of a perfect 
scholar, and comments upon him with all the lire and feeling 
of a poet; while an extensive acquaintance with the fine arts 
enables him to throw that light upon his author which books could 
never furnish, and, which is only to be gained in the galleries of the 
opulent andthe tasteful, amid marbles and vases, and the other 
exquisite remains of antiquity. But this particular drama is also 
known to have occupied for many years the attention of an English 
scholar, whose labours, if once, given to the public, would pre¬ 
sently throw into the shade the efforts of all his predecessors, 
whether foreign or domestic, whether in verse or prose. If ever 
a translatfop, brought to the utmost perfection which a modern 
dress catt five it, is to be produced, it must proceed from the 
hand of,Mr, Frere. 11 is fine scholarship and still finer genius— 
his richyftpres of keen and pointed wit—that mixture of playful¬ 
ness ana - power which his pen possesses, and which are so 
strikingly characteristic of the author of the Frogs 7 —#d we 

might add, that diplomatic experience, which must make hfin so 
well know the value, and often give a poignant and even personal 
zest to the observations of a writer so deeply political as Aris¬ 
tophanes—all these qualifications preeminently , mark out Mr. 
Frere. us, the person who, as the phrase has long run, may yet 
make Aristophanes our own. But Mr. Frere, with all the 
powiers^ is said also to possess somewhat of the indolence of 
genin§! and this is not the only case in which a reputation, 
which shqjsld have concentrated on his own head, has been suf¬ 
fered, to, play,round tl^ai of others. Is there a tithe of the readers 
* lion Juan who know from whom the style <?f those 
4 "IfpWed, or who arc aware that thercare charm* 
m$tp' moral ones) in which thq imitations (con-* , 
Upop the whole) must be allowedm yield to foe 

Bui 
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But till Mr. Frcie shall fairly put his shoulder to the lyheel, the 
work must be left to iufeiior labourers; aud we, perhaps 4 , may be 
allowed to try our hands among the rest. ; 

What was the ical chorus of this powerful drama (and with 
what singular piopiiety and ingenuity it was selected, supposing 
our theory to be coirect), the leader has already seen: it is one, 
however, of a very different description, which has given a title to 
the diaiua itself. One of the temples or theatres appropriated to 
the service of Bacchus in Athens, aud in which the scenic pei- 
fomiances of the old Greeks took place, was situated near a part 
of that' metiopohs usually called 1 The Marshes / aud those who 
know by < xpeiit nee what tenants such places commonly harbour 
in moie southern climates, will think it not impossible that the 
repiesentations of the stage, mid nuue particulaily iu theatres 
which were gcneially without a ioof, wtic occasionally distuibed, 
to the gieal annovance of the diamatists, by the noisy vocifeia- 
tious of these nunc ancient and legitimate Loids of the Marshes. 
One of them, at all events, was a man not t6 be offended with 
impunity by biped 01 quadiupcd; and wheiever the foes of Aris¬ 
tophanes weie to be found,—above giouud 91 below—on land or 
water,'—he had shafts both able and willing to icacli them. In his 
descent to the lowei woild, the pation of the stage is accoidmgly 
made to cucountei a band of most peitiuacious and invincible fiogs, 
and the gi.ulations tluough which the mind of Bacchus runs, after 
the fiist moments of nutationh.ivt subsided—iiom coaxing to bul¬ 
lying—fjum affected nulillercme to dowmight force, are probably 
a meic tiansenpt of tin poet’s own let hugs under similar annoy¬ 
ances. We mvei of com sc duamed of applying the stjrict inks 
of translation to an author, whose wiitmps set all ordinary rules 
at ^fiance; but*we confess that we feel less than otdinaiily 
anxious to have the following veision tiled by any of the old 
copies, and still less by a test, which the souud aud excellent 
scholarship of Diqdoif ha$> biought, we an* ptisuaded, asneaily to 
the state under tthicli it fust left its authoi’s hands, as existing 
MSS. can now possibly bring it We aie not at present breath¬ 
ing the air cither of Chi isl Church meadow 01 Trinity gai dens ; 
and if our version of a piece of mat* pleasantly, which involves 
nothing iff it beyond a moment’s laugh, should be so happy as to 
satisfy the * general reader/ we shall affect ‘ for tln?*uouce/ to 
know nothing of the objections which 11101 ^ scientific persons, the 
students of the biilluuit Hermann, and acute Keisigiu*, might 
be disposed to make to our arrangement of tjris utjl® * extra- 
vaganza. 1 1 1 
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Scene, iko Afiforusian Lake. Bacchus at the oar in Charon's boat; 
Charq# ;—Chorus of Faoos; in the back grouted a view of Bacchus's 
Temple or Theatre, from which are heard the sounds of a sconical 
entertainment , 

Semi-chorus. Croak, croak, croak! 

Semi-chorus. Croak, croak, croak i 

(In answer, and with the musician octave lower.) 

Full Chorus , Croak, croak, croak! 

Leader of the Chorus. When* flagons were foaming, 

And roisfferers were roaming, 

And bards flung about them the ir gibe and their iokc ; 

The holiest song 
Still was found to belong 
To the sons of the marsh, with their 
Full Chorus. Croak, croak. 

Leader. Shali we pause in our strain, 

Now the months bring again , 

The pipe and tlu* miictrel to gladden the folk t 
Bather sit ike on tl.e ear 
With a note strong and clear, 

A chaunt eorro ponding of— 

Chorus. Croak, croak! 

Bacchus ( mimicking .) Croak, croak ! by the gods I shall choke, 

If you pester and bon my ears any mote 
With your croak, cioak, croak ! 

Leader. . Bude (om|ianion and vain. 

Thus to carp at my strain ; 

(To Chor.) But keep in the vein, 

And attack him again 
With a croak, croak, croak ! 

Chorus (crescendo .) Croak, cioak, croak ! 

* Tlic conuc petfuncitnc*s ol the Athenians vine iisu.dlj Inought out at a festival 
of Uacchus, which lasted hn tluee days. The hist ot these was devoted to the tap- 
ping of then wine i.tsk ; the a*umd to boundless jollity (Plato specifies a town, hut 
not Athens, eury siugle iiihahitant of wInch was tumid m a state of intoxication on 
one of these festivals), and the thud to/theatrical exhibitions iu the temple of the 
patron of the feast. Jn this state of excitement it will he easily imagined that some 
coaiser ingredients w eie icqiuud by the i liver but licentious rabble of Athens, to 
whom these lepicst nt.ittuns weio uiok* puticuhulj addiessed, beades tlie Letter 
commodities of neh puitiy aud wit: ami hence the deformities which have been so 
much complained of in the mihngs of Austnphanes. Let us not, however, be unjust 
to the poet. IJiat lie -aw iml bumnlid these demand, upon his better feelings—tliat 
lie nhiidgcd tltem in Ins own diamas, .mil ten ■mud their excess iu his predecessors 
and contemporaries, ahunchuC mdence has been left us in lus few .surviving comedies. 
After jrik deep aS thijse ollenci-. weie, an English reader who is not thoioughly ac- 
tjUttipWktsitVbh Own dramatic liter it me even us it t lusted in the reigns of Elizabeth 
nnd perhaps bo surpuhtid to hear that the offences of Aristophanes, under 

his mnny.aj wj^ g: : iia|ifos of extenuation, hnrdty exceed in quality qr quantity those 
exlubited,^ipp»«t*rt« wi iters, witli no palliation hut such as the hitman passions are 
pleased wm®# far themselves, and for prhich Popery, we ought perhaps to add, had 
previously ihjpwa, &t it aver does &h(%^«a»y «U indulgence..'' 

Bacchus 
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Bacchus (mmtcktno ) Croak, croak ! vapour and smoke! 

Never,think it, old Huff, 

That I caie for such stuff. 

As ^o\lf croak, croak, cro ik' 

( hot us (fortissimo ) ( r;ak, cioak, cioak' 

Bu cnus Now hits lijfhl on thee, 

And w it( i s soak, 

And M urh Minds catch thr c 
Without un cloak 1 
]\)i within md without, 

1 10 m tht 1 1 1 to the snout, 

Thou it n jMiuj*, l ut cioak, cioak, cioak' 

Jjj uur And win t ( c iptious Ncwcoinu, ui\, houkl I he •* 

But \ou 1 now not to whom \ou ate talking, I see 
(If ithditjmfi/) 1 in lilt fntnd of tin Muse*., rid Ban, with his pf]>e, 
Hold mi dc a i b\ t r th m i clieiiy tints upe 
] n th n t md tin ( mi win h his music supply, 

W oqn s tlum then t un md thui moiStuio but I t 
And the i doit toi c\ti I ! 1 utn my cry 
Ot— 

( h /us C io 1, cioak, cioak 1 

B u cm s I m bli-dt t’d, 1 m fiusti l d, I’m ’■St k I ni ill— 

('/torus ( m 0 , t to il ' 

Bacchi IVly eh it little huli-fio r do pntht c he still 1 
r i is i soil! Mxatio l—that Ultet itiOii, 

(I s])i al, on ni) liououi most musical nation,) 

Of CIO lk CIO il 1 

Li aulr (mat shs > ) W lien tic m j dt in glmy and Irakis a blight 
d i\ 

Mul lilies md jHnts ot tin watcl I stiay, 

Oi«whcn tin ski dill i ns with tempest and lain, 

1 sml lil i a pi ul m liiv n tci\ donnm 
A ct, sinl in h oi Mwimmu , 1 lit up a song, 

Oi f di \< i c i <1 inu with nn no pie ut throng— 

1 hen ht) 1 il 1 i ,1 ubl 1c ' 

Foi akniu’s^ctt\ tioulii. 

Shall l my hi/h il iU» and 1 nth light icvoke? 

Na>, my i doits 1 11 double, 

And clmc linn like stubble • 

Be foie me, with— 

Chorus, f ioak, no ik, csoul ' 

Bacchus, I’m ribs of steel, I am heait of oak 1 # 

Let us see it a note * 
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’With a clamour no. fejggmv; 

'Than a maiden’s first snigger? \ 

(To. Charm.) , But strike up a tune, \ \; ; . 

> . U© ajiail not forget soon . 
ci . -V; , ’Of our cfroak, croak, croak! 

Chorus. " (Croak, tttitk & discordant crash of music ..) 

Bacchus/ I’m cinder, Pin coke, . 

I have my 4eath*stroke; 

O, that^fe'l^oke 

To yoke 

Of this crbalt, croak, croak, croak! 

Leader. Friend, friedd* I may not be still: 

My destinies high I must needs fulfil, 

, . ' Arid the march of creation—despite reprobation— 

Must proceed with— (To Chor .) my lads, must I make 
application 

For a— ‘ 

Chorus. ; " ' ; Croak, croak, croak 

Bacchus (in a minor hey.) Nay, nay — take your own way, 

/ jt’ve said out my say, 

And &ire nought, by my fai’. 

For your croak, croak, croak ! 

Care or cure not, ’tis the same thing to me, 

My voice is my own and my actions are free ; 

have hut ,one note, and 1 11 chant it with glee, 

A»d from morning to night that note it shall be— 
Croak, croak, croak ! 

Nay then, old rebel, but I’ll stop your treble, 

With a poke, poke, poke; 

Take this from my rudder— (dashing at the frogs) and 
that from my oar, 

And now let us see if you'll trouble us more 
With your croak, croak, croak! 

Leader. You may batter and bore, 

You may thunder and roar^ 

Yet i’ll never gj.\ r e o’er 
Till I'm hard at death’s door, 

, —(This rib ’s plaguy sore)— 

S'end-Charm. With my croak, croak, croak ! 

Semi-Chorus (diminuendo). With my croak, croak, croak— 

Full Chorus (in a dying cadence). With my croak—croak—^croak ! 

^ ' • (The Frogs disappear?) 

Bacchus (looking over the boat's edge.) 

‘ * Spoke, spoke, spoke! 

(To Cketron.) Futl away, my old friend, 

' ' For Rt last there’s an end 

To their croak, crpak, ephak. „, ^ 

(Bc tihusrktys hits two dmfy and is landed-) 

i'"i. ' *,t3SKL 'ft ?? j \ s' A’"- Jy 


Leader. 


Chorus. 

Bacchus, 
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If our offhand efforts have been little able to catch, in the pre¬ 
ceding dialogue, any portion of that buoyant spirit which carries 
the author on all'ocCiasions so easily over his ground, that 
ihrvevcrrt movement of the intellect, which, like a fleet courser’s 
speed, seems almost to bring its star||0g-place and goal into the 
same point, we may reasonably doubt about our success iu other 
attempts, where, to more serious difficulties on our own parts, 
must be added no inconsiderable difficulties on the part of such 
readers as have found neither time par opportunities for pene¬ 
trating into the peculiarities of ancient literature. But we should 
ill discharge our duty to the author of acbWna like the Frogs, if 
we contented ourselves with noticing only the lighter sallies, which 
were meant merely as traps to engage the attention of the spec¬ 
tators, and shrunk from at least one attempt to convey to the 
reader some notion of the weightier passages, which were in¬ 
tended to enlighten the judgment of the poet’s hearers. 

it has been already hinted against whom, and against what revo¬ 
lution in the tragic drama of his country, the main satire of the 
Frogs is directed. That high notion of a true poet ill the just and 
legitimate exercise of his powers, which every man effecting and 
intellect will most studiously endeavour to keep alive in himself, as 
of a being set apart from others by his rare endowments, and leav¬ 
ing wits and warriors and scholars, and even philosophers and states¬ 
men, to occupy but a subordinate pjacc in the scale ol humanity, 
had reached a stature and dimensions in the mind of Aristopliaues, 
which minds of the keenest and loftiest feelings Will never surpass, 
however tliev may differ fiom him in the mode, ip which the con¬ 
victions of their feelings may exhibit themselves. Frpm this high 
vantage-ground lie saw the poet Fuiipidcs precipitating himseli in 
a manner as disgraceful to himself, as it was humiliating to his art, 
and dangerous to the community. That very pathos in which lie 
most excelled, whatever triumph it may have gained him in Inter 
times over the rough sublimities of iFschylus, and the polished ma¬ 
jesty of Sophocles,Was, us we have .seen, a deep sin against the dra¬ 
matic art, constituted as it tlwn was, and on principles which ought 
ever to have been most sedulously maintained, So powerhil, how¬ 
ever, were his general talents, and so much less was lie the possessor 
of his mighty genius than possessed by it, (and the importance of 
the distinction was we believe lirst noticed by a lijing poet and phi¬ 
losopher of the first eminence, Mr. Coleridge,) that had not the 
dread of the muse of Aristophanes Tiling over , him, and of that 
searching wit which makes men shrink into therttselVes nud ques- 
tion their inmost thoughts to see whether .they to abide its 

fiery ordeal—had not these salutary terrojl hung over him, wc 
doubt whether the' infidelity 4 of Vohairewould have soared a 

' higher 
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higher flight than that oF Euripides, orwhetber the seductive 
pages of Rous&au had been fraught v th m|>re inist:hief than the 
dramas of this false oniameritofthe (xrefeiiufi^ge; master as he, 
was of'every pa&'tuid avenue to ih^softcrr paasipiisq and gifted be¬ 
yond his compeers with that ^phisticeloqiience which, know show to 
dress up eitfleirsideofa question ill .its most advantageous colours. 
Rut he quailed, as he well might, before that vigilant mind, which 
ever hung'upon his rear., and that'exuberant and fruitful genius, 
which, though gertei^^ delighting to clothe itself in the most 
playful and good-hui$im;^^^arb, could, when occasion required, 
deal out shafts as k^j,'^iiE 3 ^ 4 >e 3 ' f as satire ever drew from her 
sharpest quiver; that'ginilfs,which not merely led captive at its 
wheels the delighted crowds of theatres, but may bo traced co¬ 
louring the thoughts and influencing the language of some of the 
mightiest nikhds among his contemporaries and successors,-^from 
the philosopher in his closet to the statesman in the general 
assembly,-—from the sublime speculations of Plato to the bold 
and energetic harangues of Demosthenes. But to descend from 
these generalities into remarks more adapted to make the spirit of 
opr next 1 version intelligible. 

Of these aberrations in the poet’s mind, so fatal to his own fame, 
and so much more fatal to the morals and virtues ol’ his contem¬ 
poraries, the originating cause may perhaps be traced to v\ hut was, 
in the first instance, his misfortune and not his crime, but on which, 
in justice to the,writers of the Old Comedy, as it was termed, we 
must be allowed a few words, in all governments, where the 
general will is the law, and where that will is perpetually in¬ 
fluenced by the speeches or writings of individuals, nothing seems 
more fair (however unpalatable the investigation may occasionally 
prove) than that the pretensions of every one who aspires to oc¬ 
cupy some tiling more than an ordinary prominence iu the public 
eye, should be closely Sifted and scrutinized, that it may be dis¬ 
tinctly ascertained under what circumstances, and from what 
points of view, his peculiar opinions have been,formed, and a clue 
thus found whether these claims aiej/the offspring of vanity, pre¬ 
sumption* and self-interest, or the better woikiugs of an honest 
mind, anxious to throw 7 into the common stock the best, fruits of 
those rich endowments which nature has bestowed,, or of that 
sound a ltd wholes om e intelligence which fair labour and industry 
have gradually (achieved. It must be owned that in Athens,, ibis 
inquisition’ \vuf 6T the most searching nature., The finest wits 
ol the day? .made' it their peculiar business to proVtc|e-thjs fa¬ 
vourite lepastr/fOr the sovereign multitude •> and mo grgatjDwia* 
himself, wheiyjn lus cortiic theatie, wasa jittle eJsefhan the 
nuister-gaoIet;!‘Sh dereroy lientfjam’s panopticon* his ,eye upon 

every 
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every siirroundmg chamber, and his mind master of the words 
and actions, aiid even almost of the very thoughts of its occupant. 
In compliance with this established custom, the name of Euripides 
seldom occurs m the pages of Aristophanes, without a blow at his 
birth/which was in truth of the humblesf description j the illustrious 
author of the Medea, the ilippolytus, the Pliceiiisstc, and the A Icestis 
(and creations more splendid never leaped from the-brain of man), 
having been, it appears, neither more nor than the sou of a 
mere cabbage-woman, or little retailerjof |^>t*-herbs. No person, 
with a soul above the size of a needle-point, would have dreamed 
for one brief moment of alluding to such a circumstance in the 
history of such a man, but that to this taint of birth and of earlier 
connexions and associations may be ascribed (such at least was 
evidently the opinion of Aristophanes) no small portion of those 
scenic changes which the tragedian began at an early period to 
attempt, and which, in spile of every effort directed against him, he 
brought to too successful a termination ; and of those'moift fearful 
aberrations of which it forms no excuse to say, that , they refer 
almost exclusively to the poet’s own times, and that what, was 
poison to them, may bo found delightful aujl even innoxious food 
to us. Of what nature these changes were, and by what steps 
they were brought to their successful close, we shall now proceed 
to inquire, abstaining as mjuch as possible from those incumbrances 
of erudition which may be as much misplaced on sotqe occasions, 
as they are important, and, in truth, invaluable in others. 

Till the time of Euripides, the language of the Ure^k tragic 
stage had been distinguished from that of ordinary life by a line 
as broad as that which now lies between the prose and poetiy 
of the Italian language: a distinction so marked, as the fairer 
portion of our leaders well know, as almost to constitute two 
different tongues. It was the delight of Euripides to break down 
this barrier between himself and his audience,—to discard the 
strong Homeric diction of the earlier stage, as rough, forsooth, 
old-ffashioned, and obsolete; la introduce in its stead the most 
familiar terms and homeliest imagery of c week-day life ami ap¬ 
parently to give to many of these words acceptations and forms of 
meaning which thejrjiad not previously borne ; sources of mischief 
which those only Who have taken a somewhat enlarged view of 
literature, and have traced the nice connexion between words and 
things in the operations of the human mind, can fully ap¬ 
preciate." ’The success aud consequences of this ^altetffpt should 
teach the public to beware of being made the even 

of the most eminent of its caterers, and to keep the;q«ttane« be¬ 
tween itself and ntorfe ftidinai^ writers i^u;l^i£p(td 'dis- 

tinctasthal between the sexes £ for in both cases, the progress 
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of corruption is pretty nearly similar. ;So close, indeed, is the 
connexion between words and things, tfapj* the firpt Mappings of 
virtue generally commence ‘ “‘ift confound the 

plain and ordinary meanings;<*f wojds j ftnd the vigilance of those 
first and md|»t important sentinels of the human jrmnd once 
eluded, the;test becomes an easy task* Hence it is that the great 
master-wits of »U ages,—the Lucians, the Ben J onsons, the Que- 
vedos-—have never- failed to heap their utmost ridicule on the 
tampcrers with wdrcfe,^e Lexiphanes, and the Marstons, and the 
(iougoras Of the 4ByJf-"*pd might our own feeble efforts be 
named in the same sentence with their more powerful achieve* 
mcnts, we might point to the unsparing castigation which the 
8cklan0wkmtger8 of, our own times have invariably met with in 
these page?i whatever the garb they might assume, or from what¬ 
ever quarter they might come. The revolution thus taking place 
escaped not the vigilant mind of Aristophanes. From the outset 
of his own career to its termination, he protested loudly and ear¬ 
nestly—in every form of seriousness and mirth (®rd»£eov re xotl 
<r«rovj»£<uv), against it, and pointed out the inevitable results of 
such innovations ; but * novelty, that moon at the full/ was against 
him; the itching cars of the stage-frequenters of the day had been 
caught, and corruption went its usual round—from words to 
things. 

The old heroic life, the noble pictures of which had hitherto 
operated as some little restraint on a turbulent and conceited 
people, who had thrown off almost every other, was now either 
discarded as useless lumber, or, if employed, was little more 
than travestied or burlesqued. As the language of its occupants 
had been brought dow n to the level of ordinary life, so were their 
pursuits, their feelings, and even their personal Appearance; they 
were exhibited indulging in the commonest* amusements, and 
relaxations of the day; they were represented as maddening under 
the most degrading passions of the mind, or writhing and howling 
under the mere pains and sufferings of the body ; and lest any¬ 
thing of too high a cast should be supposed to lurk under the 
trappings in which they had hitherto been exhibited, they were 
stripped pf the tlowing robe and regal oruainegjts.of the old school, 
and threat njaon the stage in the most humiliating garb of beggary 
and mendicity,* Aud all this was done, that the loVrel* classes of 
the poet’s auditors might be gratified, and that whether democracy 

vie wed th^garbof her body (out of which a few pidees of fuller’s 

--*■ ’ -- —--,-v. --I- -"—H .. . 

* Iu the now lost tragedy of Tclqihos, two'of the dramatis person® were set down 
to a j;amo of tables or chess,;. TVc need not go far from home to gue#S in what light 
this was viewed by the lively &rtodists of thfi :, Sme&-^jjht ; w6 hope moidhtour readers 
have the Anti-Jacobin at head. ' V v,- ’ , . 

earth 
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earth cotild take the stains), or the dress of her mind (the latter of 
which had plague-spots that no talent could remow), she might 
icar liei head on high, said looking either to the living or the 
dead, might find nothing above the Wei of her own undisputed + 
supremacy. 

The peculiar modes of his country’s education, and the nature 
of its language, left Kuiipidft} one further meaus of debauching 
the public mind, and of that too he diligently availed himself. 
How deeply the science of music entered Into the r&U'sOof public 
instruction at Athens, is an inquiry that would lead us far beyoml 
otn piesent limits ; it may suffice for our purpose to observe, that 
between this national music and the national morals there existed 
a connexion so close and intimate, that no innovation in the one 
could take place without a couesponding change for better oi 
worse in theothei. Daik and mu irate, ami in truth almost unin¬ 
telligible as this * onm \ion m:iv appeal to us of the present day, it 
is too stionglv and loo cairn stlv insisted upon by all the gieat 
wiiteis of antiquity, both i omir and stnous, to admit a doubt of 
its existence ; and that t mgul;u Spaitan | decree, by which accle- 
biated musician was duven fiom then land, loi having given an 
additional stung to the lyie, wa. an act of as w'ell-timed seventy, 
as the line which, m the betlci davs of their tragedy, the Athenians 

* That this was the jnut’s motive for th« which lio put into the mouth of 

his (Onmahs prrsnnr/, \\< have his own idmissmil. 

lie //>n '■tv’A'TeXku 

brt/ix^ci'-iKO yc/^ "v~ \«ev. 1 ‘III. 

It is not foi us h> diflw with oi 1 t,u it ide, v ho spoke on much were evidence? 
than we pnssis hit, judging Jtom the coinpu itm ly few ti igcdios Of Kuupules 
whit h have conn down to us, we should hi «li posed to say that ho had no fixed poll 
tical principles ol any kind, and th it all limus ot government, popular, nionanhaul, 
or mixed, w(u< ilauded l»j him only is the me ms of exorcism# thit fon.n-.ic elo¬ 
quence m which hi so enniiintly csiclltd, and which is able to #i\e such colours to 
each side of the qw stum, .is ni vy host suit tin ] urposes of the moment. 

f This cunous dun e is still m c.isti tu i, mil has not a little divided the opinion 
of scholars. Its autlunticity was utnutted, anil its loutmts amply lllosfiatid by thu 
late Bishop Cleaioi. a Relate to whose mnlilion, at once elegnnt and extensile, 
classicalliters hue is undet no small olhgutions, .mil l)r C leavers uliScivatrons have 
recently been continued and stmigthi n\ d by 1 h\ m# pu 1 rie not one year of whose 
Ion# and valuable life has been p issc d, smu lu. fiisf tu admin degree, without eld in# 
one or more contributions to tlu stock of his country s lib x .fine \s this tiller work 
is not strictly before the public, we are not pi rh ip, justified in alludin# to its author’s 
name, hut no person at all conveisant with the litu.uy world will be at a moment’s 
loss to know to whom we allude. High, however, as these authotitn s unquestionably 
an*, we are ourselves inclined to Concur m o]iiiuon v itb 1’ioicssor*#I»lltn, the learned 
and interesting historian of the great Dorn lid i s, ih it the dune is a men 1 forgeiy j 
the work, most probably, of sotuo grammarian, who h id borrowed the foims oi his 
decree from thoita of the Athenians, some petition oi his language from Plato, and 
other writers upon the refinements of music, ami his dialed parity from Uiu laconisms 
of the Attic comedians, and parity from the coinage of his own Omhi. But whether 
genuine or not, the dc»cxee coutuiu* polhin# which the practice of other Doric com¬ 
munities did uot fully sanction, flee Plutarch do Mute. 30,37 j-’Mtt Boccfch In- 
script. No. 1108.) - - 

, themselves 
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themselves imposed on one of theii tiagic authors, who had 
diawn too freely upon their tears and less manly emotions. In a 
community wheie music was bo perpetually 6 mauled to numoital 
veiscj* it is almost needless to add, that the connexion between the 
Hitch mettes and the Greek manners necessauly offered the same 
analogies and leupiociUea as those which subsisted between the 
national music and the national maimers, and, speaking m le- 
ft-itnct* to the manneiH and htciatuie of Ins clay, we pciliaps men¬ 
tion the most unp&rd6tygbte of the many offences ot Euupidcs, 
when we add that in tkW essential point, as well as in ollieis, 
he took caic to be tut widely different as possible horn lus 
eailiti and better pitflccessoi on the stige. The me tic, which 
/Lsthylus had been most loud of thiowmg into lus clioi.d 
stiauis, giving stuuglh and du?nity to tli m all, and making 
some of them the very built songs ol 1 is and uac, was the 
doc hnuac ; a mctic, which, in music d i ot iiion, an-w n> to a com- 

bmilioii of nott s still commonly found in 
man lus and nulitaiv movements ihis incUt, 
only on< ol a uiy laigc famdv, was, as is well 
known to the student of Nidlii and Ibuncy, 
and (when will a lepnnt of lus ‘ golden woik *■ enable us to add) 
ol Gaisfoid, ltsolvahlt into no 1* ss than ihntv two species, and of 
the st the most iavemit el by Limpid?* wwe such as, in the above 
musical notes, would have it solved themsche into as many sum 
oi evtn dum-bcmiquavt is j as tin v ait c q able of iciciving, and 
sutli was the sensitive, susicptiblc Cmtk mind, that the iiuc 
mfitelioiu ami eluomatie seductions of It ili.iu music aie not moic 
fount d to t'mast ulaft modem audience*, than tbt null itious of 
tin se diluted, tfiemmatt lmtics wue calculated to, pom absolute 
poison into tlu eus of the audit me'- of 1 impales, llad tins 
disposition to ton apt tin' mmliii sliams of his picdcecssoi been 
c.miid into pi at'tie < sohlv with a view to the injuiy of the 
loughu pait of tin pod’s audit net, the mischief was meal- 

* demux LurnivCS) net i ej t'on imuii 1 ij utl ilussenjt le&sitial’oiMmoin- 
di« ttn expxesHiit Giusfnuh s m jIuumjui uu auioo metuO st iuuc/ bul it 
is atedlchs to rpote tutlhu tun ll e << u [Inmats of sc ele n uit and actoniphshed a 
htb hi as lh Miltbywill wi u [ u 1 tail It si sj u il the more important labours 
ouuhuhJMi (itusloxU s tmii is I n< v n tn U it j u ent occupied. 

1 11 at tin, m nsitm uil mint tie xmsc i>i Austoph'mcs should ever have coino 
athw ut U it ot J unpdts Cut Hurte xw u. pirticnlnih to ome geew»M tlc \ehw- 
m lists itheut almost nn[i iu lit is tinning hex til into the favoured mitres oi 
tlu pt ist tilted tragedian, v u? nut m bUcl) B mink, liuwevei, who mode tip tor 
In own ignertute oi tliemou dehuite and mouth te si cuts of Cmck metres, by the 
nust i il i nrmg ductile ot unli ot lus ptduu,sorh usrutd committed the hast trroi 
nguost ttn word tote and itnuuiou suits Ins contrived tomtits this species of parody 
in ilun i eu^ry iptfctadu In the A lnnicnsesof our Qrsfl most eminent and stdl 
dee[ly lamented tthofcr, lMv* Mlniblce, tho passages ede of course fynud as they 
ought to bo itad 

cuhtbte; 
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culable; but, unhappily, that was fav horn being the ease. 
With the keenest ,evident relish of female beauty and accom¬ 
plishments (the latter* of which wete found in Athene only 
among the more worthless part of the sex), Euripides as evi¬ 
dently entertained the most profound contempt for their minds and 
moials, and consequently cared little for making worse what was 
aheady sufficiently bad j and if it is both surprising and afflicting 
to sec the philosophic scholar of the great Socrates beating about 
for some mode of keeping the natural ferocity of man in order, and 
seal clung for it m* music and mixtures*© f harmony—Doric and 
Lydian, soft and austere—without ever once suspecting that the 
eoircciivc was to be found in that harmony which results fiom 
the * qua! dignity and responsibility of the sexes, which the wisei 
ionndeiH of Christianity laid down as the great balds of bittu 
morals, and consequently of the* linpiovcd happiness of the human 
lace—it is fai mote disgusting to see the poetical friend of the 
grtat sage (lor suVli, m sj>'t< ol niuny dtlccls, he certainty was) 
doing his utmo t to poison tin onl\ hoiiko which might have 
puntied the tonuption of the turns, and audiug insult to the in¬ 
justice with wlinli tin females ol Ins coun Ity weie invariably 
floated. 

We have led the leidoi a long, and we fear somewhat tedious 
journey, toprepau him for some m sions, wlmh, aflei all, we may 
want the talent to make* in any degiee ar ceplable to him ; fmt wo 
would w'lllmgly peismule ouisebes that ill the coUise of these 
lemaiks some hints and sugg* stions may have escaped us, which 
will lendei the sue < ceding vusions, howevei impeifectlyexecuted, 
not altogethei without tlien value. The Della CruSca, llosa 
Matilda lasluouof tin lii.st, when* a timid luxuriance and dithyium- 
bn boldness o' language almost touteal fiom a reader that he is 
pel using what po-stssix licitlm nuaumg not connexion, is not less 
matked than the tiagu pomp ami ( n< nmstance by whit li nncuiy- 
tlay oetuiieme of loininun litt is woiked up into something like 
an event; while ovei both ll*t pecubantn s ot Kuupule., ate pictty 
thickly scatteied : his abated mwxatiuiis —lus solemn pit t ision 
of language, bon owed bom the schools - tin* abmpt transitions 
and iiugulantie? ol lus nu tits—his diawlmg h petitions— lus use, 
or more piopeily speaking lus abuse, ot fuvouute i \pr< smoiis, 
together with his peipetuul deviations lioni the highest language 
of poetry into the humblest terms of tin* very struts, too happy 
for the hearer if some little touch ol blasphemy and atheism did 
not follow in their wake, to give than uu extia pungency and 
effect. 
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0 * 
Scent—The Lower World. Persons on the Stage —Pluto, in a chair 
nf state , Bacchus, 2E8chvlus, EuAipidesj a Female from *the 
humbler ranks of life, fantastically dressed as Ihe Mme of Euripides 
and who keeps tune to the music with a pair of castanets. The contest 
continued. 

M scuma/s. But his melodies now le£ tys pass in review; „ 

And you jade with the jungles, keep a right t&t-a-too. 

-rron.rr m % 

Sweet birds of the ocean, whose homo is the billow. 

And who sleep on the Waves, with a white surge for pillow, 

Who chatter, and dip your gladsome wings 
In Nature’s own everlasting springs; 

Fair spiders, who hang up your hosts so bright 
Betwixt nether earth and heaven’s own light; 

There, with the shuttle of fair-hair’d morn, 

Weaving on briar or cobwel/d thorn 
Soft airy lays! 

For there, to pipe and harpiugs high, * 

Prophetic sounds the dolphin*- ply,— 

(Did 1 say that the dolpluu was darksome of hue ? 

Holy Nature, X lied! for his colour is blue ; 

Or, rather, bet ween 
Bottle-blue and a gieen.) 

And grapes were there of sweetest water. — 

Grapes, the vine-tree’s luscious daughter!— 

Grapes, that to the < ait worn say, 

Up, man, and mate holiday! 

But £ turn to thee, ehild, so soft and meek : 

Gi—gi— gi— gi— e,i —gi¬ 
ft ire thy arms to my mik, and thy lips to my check. 

( .Eschvlus and the Must <>J Eimi'iims enUua* c. A short pause.} 

( Tutus to Bacchus.) Gbsene me this loot (%/yeh/te* ki\ ley at full 
length) j dost note it, man ? 

B scenes. Mum! 

iEsruijLDS (< ontmeting ho hy ) And this other ; nay, maik it. 
bUrrm s. „ ' Stap my vitals, I’m dumb ! 

iJSscnvn s. Ilew efoitli say i ml swear," 

That tin t\\om?M a pair. 

As Momus onei said ol’ his finger and thumb. r 
(To Euripides.) And this is the stuff 

For which you take huff,- 1 
And rate at my numbers, 

As rugged and rOdgh • 

You pan ler, you pimp, 

You do\il’s own imp 1 

* The learned tender «'ill perceive ilut we liirva^lail recourse to a long artffics to 
c\pi os*. ,i sneer nt Kui initles’ furious miinvatiottS ja metre, which, in toe original, 
is etfecled by a single syllable,-—Sea Heauana 4ft ^««WiRW bUycoueis, pp. 539,549. 
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Whoso metres unchaste 
No woman •con taste, 

But straightway her honour 
Sits loosely upon her. 

And you to compare !— 

But I’ve done with you there; 

In the ode MonoatrOphic let's try how you’ll fare. 

ASscmtus (ah Mathews) hastily assimilates himself to a female m 
hr/ ntqht-ibt $\, lit t hail' dishevelled, and the marks of remd knot 
on ht fount ornate, * 

O night, night, fiight, 

Which now art most black, and never wast bright! 

Tlum has! sent me a vision and dreamt me a dream, 

And hell was its fithet, and ruin its theme! 

In a stole it came dad, whose Colom was dun— , * 

(I'm a soul had my duani, and a soul it had none ’) 

But busu ye, Im- nR ve, my hoflny, bonny mauls. 

And my <•». i\m„ -men *o hold ! 

Bun,* me tnuu i ,«nd flrnl, and without fuithcu bint, 

But llii‘ light to tin Inn})*' buimsli’d gold; 

And dip yout glad nun m the depths of the stuam; 

V\ ann l\mph and lu»ti ition i 
M. v )tl bung sahation, 

And c lcansi the foul stud fiom my pc liious dream. 

(A l irge Cod, jin \ t*noa lh( dngt ) 

God of he\ncn and earth ' now' its impmf 1 see. 

And must all Tsatuu's piodynsli ht upon tne t 
Take noti, wu 1 and w u<l 1 town and Jiimlc l, agree! 

M> iedot ten thousand, m\ j ij. c >oi the cai, 

My lieiald of morning, my own el ant'iliu, 
h gout, gum , gone, gone ! 

Tis a ease plain and eleai 1 

(Change oj Muu> ) I m chan he i up Hu ■•tairi, 

With n>v spindle, spindle, sjnndle, 

Plied a busy house wile s tans ,-r 

Foi men s\c,tniuits dvnolle, dwindle: 

(Nor should ma t and daily fm 
Be without then woisted wait ,) 

IJo, Tncai'tiim , on lofty pinion. 

Was sailing with snpienu. dominion 
Thiough the afrgic fields of an 
But fax tat* 

What leaves he I* 

Gnefb and lours 
And falling tears,— 

Falling, falling, falling, falling, 

Bike qt warworn donkey’s eqrs. 

But 
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But up, up, up, my rnerr^, merry men* 

Ris£ Up, my Cretan chief i 

And «dth abaft and withViwj'tmijd the house cu$lihg go, 

As you wQdld roundshrtiket of beef. 

And thou, fairest Dian, m woodlands the Brace, x 
Bring beagle and sleuth-hound and dogs of the chase*, 

Come,and arm tby *d i‘ight^iaud,' „ ’ 

With the link and the tqich and the fieiy brand ! 

§o shall eircumeallatiou, 

™Afd Investigation, 

And hob qouflegradori, 

Assist indknathmt 
tni| by head and by hair, 

From her den and he rdai’r, 
l drag the vile trot into ambient air.* 

In the oht herb-\voman*s cotme> this description of a lien-roost 
iobbod, and the culprit m a lan cejuist of bung handed men to 
the constable, (foi sucb is Ilk* plaiu Knglish oi llu matter,) must, 
no doubt, have appealed exceeding!} loitv, and highly conform¬ 
able to*the dip nit) of a cUnu>ciat>, in which the vtry horses aftd 
asses, it appeals, carried the him Ives with an air of state 11 ' ami 
grandeur unknown to the same class of animals under govern¬ 
ments of less pretension, kicking and sinking at eveiy peison 
who crossed their path, and looking, wt ptesume, what the) could 
not utter, e Jabutv, biave quidmpedd, and mdc peudcncc for 
evu 1 ’ But it is time to close* these remaiLs. It a nation so 
pmuly intcdleclual shall cum be iound ng.mi, that strains like 
these*, wbfrh, tor their complc te sued!**, must ha\ftielied qn |he 
nndeistood acuteness and pie\urns habits oi the aueJiepee, cau be 
addicssed esen to the lowest classes of society, auothci Auslo- 
ph,lire's, in all his singulaiities Hud peruliantics, ma) possibly 
; but as mutters atnid at pieseut, we must be content to 
nerrw* him as that which the fust ot Spanish poets so elegantly 
desenbes—a lonn ot which .Natuie made one copy, and then 
btoke the mould * , 

* Una obi,i *-ola ipiiso l,e jtfatuia 
Hacei umio tsta, \ inmpio lue go ftpriesa 
tost fstampa do tue* hoc ha tal hguia. , -HG4TflCIi f Aat>, 


* 1'his MMMjjr »t the* poj nW \ unt j of the njost eonedUcd people, jJMhflps, that ev^r 
rvisti (1 { Hid Gftpbun Hall s intuits if ros-. tht Atlantic are still ahveotul ihiVHfrtnhJg) 
IS to Ik. touted in Inu^niU r^s Lit Hr i>hiWpher Plato xeu j'tmUmm li w ftnirP f to*t*(*e 
*»* eu-vZt ««-«« a. uis, t//£«AA«>r'j ru ad awmwittrif $£» /d If/erw 

—ei xai -wXAft ttt*¥r& tvT*> ) u'r m a vt .14, De Rfemebitea. ltl>»rill, SPi C, 
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St. Matthew \vc may let pass; he was a principal in the. events 
he relates, and his narrative gives ample proof of it. But what 
hate wc to say of St. Mark ! Whether this Evangelist was in* 
lighted to St. Peter for his information, as history directly asserts, 
and as his Gosp’td incidentally confirms, or to any other source, 
certain it is that his \\ tilings betray, hv many minute particulars, 
the eve-witness: * the pillow in the hinder part, of the ship,’ on 
which Jesus was asleep, iv. 38; i the <j>ven grass’ on which the 
multitude sat down, vi. 59 ; the 1 rising of blind Bartimeus, ttud 
the casting away of his garments,’ when our Lord met him, x. 50; 
the ‘ ruler of the synagogue, Jnirus by name,’ instead of the in¬ 
definite ‘ certain ruler’ of St. Matthew, v. 22 ; the exception of 
i one loaf’ which the disciples had with them, viiL 14, where St. 
Matthew states generally that they had forgot to take bread, xvi. 5j 
i the colt tied by the door without, in a place when* two ron«fjs 
met,’ xi. 4 ; the peculiar crime for which Burahbas was in prison, 
where St. Matthew contents himself wah describing him as * a 
notable ptisoner,’ xv. 7 ; the (juaiity of Joseph of Arimalhca as an 
‘ honourable counsellor,’ whom St. Matthew designates merely as 
a * rich man,’ xv. 43—45 ; the occasional pre t ser\ation of the pre¬ 
cise words uttered by our Lord, such as Tulitha kumi, Ephphatha, 
v. 41, and \ii. 3-1 ; in these, and in oilier iiiKtane.es of a similar kind, 
there is a liveliness of description that determines the writer or his 
informant to have been also the spectator. 

In like manner St. Lute, who, whether from St. Paul or from 
personal observation, or both, * had perfect knowledge of all things 
from the vei y hrst,’ give:, token enough that ids acquaintance with 
the circumstances of our Saviom's hisbuy was intimate and inde¬ 
pendent: the minute particulais of the eonduet of Martha and 
Mary at tlie village-least, x. 38,4 ( 2; the smhh n exclamation of the 
woman in the company who had hi aid Jesus .speak, xi. *27; the 
news incidt litalK brought to him of the murder of the Galileans, 
and tin; immediate reflection our Loid makes upon it, xiii. J ; the 
small stature of /acchcus, and li e expedient to which he had 
recourse in consequence^xix. 3 ; th<# number of swords among the 
attendants of Jesus, xxii. 58; the rebuke which one of the thieve^ 
cast in the other’s teeth, xxiii. 5<2; the broiled ibid and honey¬ 
comb which were offered to Jesus after the resurrection, xxiv. 42 ; 
these are all particulars of a class and character whb fi bespeak the 
narrator's possession both of accurate hud original information. 
The same may be predicated of St. John, and be still more easily 
proved. But this is not all. 

The independence of the Evangelists as witnesses of the facts 
they .attest, is further apparent from points of casual agreement, 
the very nature of which must satisfy the most suspicions critic 
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that it does not and cannot come of collusion amongst the parties: 
the incidents on which the observation is founded, are sfich as 
surprise us, by the artless manner in which they lock into one 
another, like the parts and counterparts of a cloven tally, St. 
Matthew, for instance, introduces us to a scene which represents 
* James, the sou of Zebedee, aud John, his brother, in a ship with 
Zebedee, their father, mending their nets/ iv. Not a word is said 
of any accident having happened to the nets which furnished this 
employment to James and John. But let us turn to the fifth 
chapter of St. Luke, where tlu events of the same place, the same 
day, and the same people an: related, and we learn that the Lord 
having bade Simon let down the net, he and his companions did 
so, and ‘ they inclosed a great multitude Of fishes, and their ■net 
brake .’ Here, therefore, the Lvangelikis, each telliug his own tale 
ill his own wav, without am studied reference to Ids colleague, 
complete one another’s narrative and confirm one another’s veracity. 
Or again-— 4 When the even was conic/ says St# Matthew, viii. l(i, 
i they brought unto him many that were possessed, of devils, aud he 
cast out the spirits wiili his word, aud healed, all that were sick.’ 
Now why did they bring the sick aud the possessed to Jesus when 
the. even was conic, and not before i Let us suppose that St. 
Matthew’s Gospel had chanced to be the onh one that hud de¬ 
scended to us ; in that case the value of these few words, * when 
the even was come.’ would have been quite overlooked as affording 
an argument for I he truth of the story; nor could it have, been 
conjectured what thought was iidluencmg St. Matthew ’s mind at 
the moment w hen lie let them diop. 15u1, on the other hand, let 
us suppose, that we had been long in possession of the three other 
Gospels, and that tins of St. Matthew'had just been deeypliered 
among the Amino,sinn manuscripts, and that, on comparing this 
passage with the conesponding one in St. Mark, i. ‘21, 'if), it was 
perceived that the latter actually assigns this influx of diseased and 
demoniacal pet sons to the transactions of ‘ a Sabbalh-daij, after 
Jesus was come out of the synagogue;’ and that, on referring to 
another place, Luke xiv. 3, wo found tlmlMt was reputed unlawful 
amongst the Jews to ‘ heal on the Sabbath-day,’ ami that the 
Sabbath was not over till 4 the even was come.’ After this would 
not a rfew light stiiko upon us, and a conviction that this Gospel, 
in saying 4 wTnen the ecai was come they brought unto Him all that 
were possessed with devil**.’ was telling the truth ; and that truth 
was the more manifestly stamped upon it by the artless manner in 
which tiijs fact was announced, and the entire absence of all 
explanation touching the day of the week, and the prejudice relat¬ 
ing to it T W 6 are. not concerned about the perfect intelligibility 
of this passage iu St. Matthew—its meaning is obvious, and it 
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would be, a ’waste of words to offer what we have-done by way of 
commentary ; alt that we have beeii anxious for istlus,to point 
out the undesigned elucidation which one Evangelist receives from 
the other, and'thence to infer the independence of the testimony 
of either. To! lake another case :— i At that time/ says St. 
Matthew, ‘ Herod the Tctiarch heard of the - fame of Jesus, 
and safei unto hisPeervaids, This, is John the Baptist/ xiv. 1,2. 
JSow St. Luke, who speaks of, this same incident, ix. 7, says 
nothing about the. servants as being the persons to whom Herod 
communicated his. suspicious ■ but, in another place, he, and he 
only of tfje Evangelists', tells us of aL least one servant of this same 
Jleiod having a disciple of Christ for his wife—.Joanna, the wife 
of Clmza, HerotPs steiv^fcj,, being one of those who ministered unto 
him, via. 3, a circumstance which certainly corroborates St. 
Matthew’s assettion that llerod communicated with his servants 


fondling the character of Jesus, some ol them being better informed 
on the subject than himself. 1 lore there is at once a correspon¬ 
dence between two witnesses which argues their knowledge of one 
another; yet withal sjaclxjfacts separately stated by either, as argue 
their knowledge of tl|C matters they wrote about to be independent 
of one another. / - > s 

Or, to put the <juestidtt of the independence ol their testimony 
to another moof:—St.John mentions many incidents with regard 
to the ciueinxion, in common with the other Evangelists, and there 
is 1 every reason to think (as wo have already said), from the tenor 
of his whole Gospel, that he had seen the Gospels of his pre¬ 
decessors; bat he, and he only, speaks of Pilate ‘ sitting down in 
the judgment-seal, in a place that was called the Pavement,* 
(AiQj-TTgo/Tov). Let us try this supplemental fact by another test, 
that of coincideiice„not with any other Evangelist, but with some¬ 
thing near contemporary history—with Josephus. Pilate? comes 
out of his own hall to his judgment—joul on the Pavement: this is 
St. John’s assertion. The hall and the pavement were therefore, 
according to him, nehr or contiguous. Now let us turn to the 
Jewish historian :—* Tlye city was strengthened by the palace in 
which lie (Herod) dwelt, and' the temple by the fortifications 
attached to the bastion called Antonia/ (Anlirj. xv. c. viii. § 5.) 
Hence we conclude that the Temple was near the castle of 
Antonia. 1 On the. western side of the court (ofVhe Temple) 


were four gates, one looking to th e palace,* (Antiij. xv. c. xi.^5.) 
Hence we conclude that the temple vvafT near the pah ice ol Herod; 
therefore it follows that the palace was near the castle of Ahtoniu. 
But if Pilate’s hall was a part of this palace, as it wap, (forf there, 
Philo tells us, what indeed we might have guessed j .yyas the 
residence of the Roman governor when he was at Jerusalem,) 
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then Pilate’s hall was near the castle of Antonia. Here let us 
pause a moment and direct our attention to a passage in the Jewish 
War* yi. c. i. ^ 8, where Josephus records the prowess of a 
centurion in the Iioinan army, Juliaaus by name, in an assault 
upon Jerusalem. 

‘ This man had posted himself near Titus, at th? Castle of Antonia, 
When, observing that the Romans were giving way, and defending 
themselves hut indifferently, he rushed forward and drove hack the 
victorious Jews to the corner of the inner Temple, single-handed,— 
for the whole multitude fled before Inin, scarce believing such strength 
and spirit to belong to a mortal,—but he, dashing through the crowd, 
smote them on every side, as many as he could lay hands upon. It 
was a sight which struck Caesar with astonishment, and seemed ter¬ 
rific to all. But his fate overtook him, as how could it he otherwise, 
unless he had been more than man,—for having many sharp nails in 
his shoes, after the soldiers’ fashion, he slipped as he was i mining 
upon the Pav&mrnl (*r<mi kiOoffTpwTou') and foil upon his hack; the 
clatter of his arms causing the fugitives to turn about. And now a 
cry was set up by the Romans in the Castle of Antonia, who were in 
alarm for the man.’ 

b rom this passage it seems that a paverfimt was near the castle 
of Antonia ; but v\e have already seen that the castle of Antonia 
was uear Pilate's hall, therefore tins pavement was near Pilate’s 
hall. This then is pioved from Josephus, though vC.ry circuit¬ 
ously, which is not the worse, that very near Pilatt-’s residence a 
pavement (^jB’oar^uirof) there was; that it gave its name to that 
spot is m>l proved, yet nothing can be more probable than that it 
did ; and consequently, nothing more, probable than that St.John 
is speaking with truth and accuracy when he makes Pilate bring 
Jesus forth and sit down in his judgnic.nt-si,at in a place called 
the Pateinont, Thus does the narrative of St. John, in this par¬ 
ticular, stand die trial we proposed. 

It would be most easy to multiply instances of this kind, the 
last of which is taken from Professor Hug’s Introduction to the 
Writings of tin* New Testament, a work which has supplied us 
with several other hints already embodied in this article; and 
which, though not free from very serious objection, must be al¬ 
lowed to contain a vast deal of curious and interesting matter. 
Enough, however, has been advanced to show' the nature of l)r. 
Tow'nson’s argument, and, the value of it; and that if vve admit 
certain appearances in the Gospels to be inexplicable, perhaps^ 
without sonic communication amongst their several authors, there 
are other appearances no less inexplicable without an independent 
knowledge Of their subject on the part of each. 

Now, whilst this theory accounts in a great degi^e both for the 
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resemblances and differences of the evangelists, it seems to leave 
the question of inspiration untouched: In the prophetical parts of 
scripture, it is dlear to'demonstration, that the Spirit of God sup¬ 
plied to successive individuals an iutimate knowledge of his will 
with respect to futy^e events —yet those individuals availed them¬ 
selves of the workings of their predecessors notwithstanding; and 
W e see no greater reason for doubting the inspiration of the Evan¬ 
gelists because they did so, than for doubting the inspiration of 
Isaiah because he sometimes adopts the language of David; or 
that of Jeremiah, because he does tin: same by Isaiah. Nor in 
the principle of accomtooda turn (where there is no compromise) 
do vve find any stumbling-block in our way. The gift of tongues 
was doubtless a spiritual gift; but once imparted, it was as 
much subject to the discretion of the pailies in the application of 
it, as if it had been learned by grammar and dictionary; and 
accordingly, by some it rt yV&8 used, and by some (as we read) it 
was abused ; it was used when the speaker accommodated bis lan¬ 
guage to the audience he addressed ; when he spoke Greek to the 
Grecian, and Arabic to'the Arabian;—and it was abused when 
he addressed the latforjjn the language of Greece, and the former 
in that of Arabia, not c&ring, thiough vain gloiv, though he should 
be a barbarian to them, and they barbarians to linn. In like manner 
the Spirit influenced the matter which the Apostle delivered, as lie 
influenced his lanyuaye; but lie did not in this ease, any more 
than in the other, suspend the exercise of his own common sense, 
which would naturally dictate an accommodation (not a compro¬ 
mise) of that matter to the chaiactor and wants of those to w'hoin 
he submitted it; uor in a Gospel, for instance, meant exclusively 
for gentile converts, insist upon his duelling emphatically upon 
Jewish privilege (however stiong expressions to lhal effect might 
have been recorded with perfect truth, as Inning fallen from the 
lips of our Lord); nor in a Gospel meant lor Jews, require him 
to omit the correctives specially administered to Jewish cor¬ 
ruption. In all these instances, ‘ the spirits of the prophets,’ as 
St. Paul expressly tells i\s, 1 were Subject to the prophets.’— 
1 Cor. xiv. 32. 

Meanwhile this cannot fail to strike us, that in the case of the 
Apostles, both in their /warts and in their understandinys, (the 
two provinces for the operation of the Spirit of God,; we observe 
them presenting a very singular contrastV> themselves, when con- 
, tetnplated before the crucifixion, aud shortly alter it;*—such a 
contrast as requires to be accounted for, and does coincide in a 
very remarkable manner with the supposition that an extraordinary 
illapseof the Hply Spirit had occurred to them in the Interval, 
which enabled them to brave dabgers from which they had before 
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shrunk, and Co understand scriptures'to which their eyes had been 
before‘blinded. This same Spirit, therefore, it is reasonable to 
believe, did uot desert them in the composition of those writings 
which they have left us, but guided them into all truth. 

The precise mode, indeed, in which the Shcnrit influenced the 
holy men of old, we do not pretend to determine; in this, as in 
almost any other investigation, it is an extremely easy matter to 
puzzle ourselves, or for others to puzzle us, if we will go far 
enough—if we will not 1 know to know no more.’ A special 
pleader may confound a perfectly veracious witness, but the jury 
sees the man all the while to be a true man; and, without trou¬ 
bling themselves to unite the hairs which the other has split, ac¬ 
cepts the testimony and forgets the logic. The precise mode in 
which inspiration directed the. Apostles maybe unintelligible ; so 
is the precise mode in which instinct directs the swallow. The 
poor bird, however, docs not meanwhile set himself down on the 
house-top and argue himself into a distrust of the principle, what¬ 
ever it is, till winter cuts off his speculations and his life together, 
but prunes his wing, and commits himself to its guidance, nothing- 
doubting, and finds it land him at last, tempest-tost perhaps, on a 
soil where his foot can rest, and in a clime where he can bathe 
himself in the genial breeze. 

We have tarried so long upon the threshold of the more imme¬ 
diate subject of our review, that we shall be constrained to speak of 
it somewhat briefly. We must premise, as an act of justice to the 
modesty of Dr. Tovvnsou, and not assuredly because any pro¬ 
pitiation is wanted for the reader, that these, sermons were; not 
written or prepared by their author for publication; and that 
when Archdeacon Cluuton pressed him, a few days before his 
death, for permisdon to give them to the world, he did not con¬ 
sent. The prohibition was not peremptory; it sufficed, however, 
to suppress thorn for neatly forty years; and to the zeal and sound 
discretion of the Bishop of Limerick, who had long cherished a 
wish that Dr. Townson’s posthumous papers might be brought to 
the light—and who, by an accidental acquaintance and subsequent 
. intimacy with their oustodee, Archdeacon Churton, had the op¬ 
portunity of expressing and urging his desire iu the proper 
quarter, wc» are now indebted for the possession of them. They 
will be found to place Dr. Townson, if not in the very foremost 
rank of sermon writers '*5 his own generation, or of that which 
immediately preceded him, still in a very honourable positron 
amongst them. It is no disparagement to him to say that lie had 
not perhaps the acuteness or the depth of Sherlock—a reasoner, 
indeed, of the very first order—too severe to be very often ima- 
| ginutive, but occasionally kindling into uncommon eloquence, and 
. : is ..-V • J ■ - . always 
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always wielding his own language with the hand of a master;— 
that, in ecclesiastical learning he must yield to Waterland—few 
indeed having had the command of such magazines of controversial 
knowledge as were possessed by that champion of orthodoxy;—- 
that he could not shuke the capitol with the fulnmialions of a War- 
hurton, nor leave life hearers in doubt whether the intrepidity with 
which he proposed a paradox, or the ingenuity with which lie sup¬ 
ported it, were the more extraordinary ;—that he had not that force 
of genius which drove Ilorsley forth in search of f hard sayings,’ 
determined to lind a way, if there was one; or to make one, if 
there was not;—that he had not the pith and point of a Paley, nor 
that practical knowledge of mankind, or of the laws of popular 
ratiocination which are so remarkable in all the sermons of that 
home-spun philosopher and divine. But, in truth, the powers of 
Hr. Town.son are scarcely perceived in the meekness with which 
lie wears them. Ills happy expositions of seripture, both of the 
text and of the scheme!, may be \ery readily overlooked through the 
unostentatious form in which they are presented to us. It often 
requires a considerable familiarity with topics of divinity to esti¬ 
mate him at his real worth, to give him the honour which is his 
due, to be properly aware of the dexterity with which he steers 
through an intricacy, or the aptness with which he applies an ex¬ 
planatory text, or the sagacity with which he illustrates a doctrine ; 


* All men may try and think to write as well, 

And not without much pains he undeceived.’ 

Then, his shle contributes to this want of striking effect—espe¬ 
cially in these days when shle is so often meretricious; or, as 
Sir Hugh Evans would say, i is affectations.’ There is no ambi¬ 
tion in it—no attempt to shine; it is such pure undefiled English as 
would have passed from the pen of Addison; terse it is, no doubt, 
but the labour of the file does not appear. It is ever under the 
influence of a taste the most chastened and sober, such as checks 
all extravagance, whether of fancy or expression, foi bids all clash¬ 
ing of discordant metaphois, tolerates no antithesis, discards every 
idle word, and, in short, racks off so much of that which goes by 
the name of line w riting, as would leave to authors of a different* 
order from Hr. Tovvnson a miserable caput mortuum indeed. 

, .What does remain, we will express in the language and under 
the authority of the Right Rev. Editor:—‘ Tor himself, he can 
.Truly say, that more just thought, more sound theology, and more 
. genuine piety, embodied in so short a space, and so unencumbered 
with needless words, it has not been his fortune to meet with in 
any production of modem times.* 

’ Before we close our paper, we will extract a few passages for 
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the satisfaction of our readers; not, however, such as are to he 
accounted purpurei panni, for it is quite characteristic of these 
sermons to be exempt from all splendid paragraphs. The follow¬ 
ing is, we think, a picture very finely conceived and expressed. It 
is in the 25th Sermon, on the raising of Lazarus ;— 

‘ But when lie advanced to the grave, and was rStw upon the point of 
commanding the dead man to come forth, St. John tells un, he groaned 
agaiil in lihnwlf. VVe may here imagine, that his thoughtful mind 
was struck with the impression of a deeper concern, than what arose 
from the sorrow of those around him: looking forward, from the 
resurrection of Lazarus to that hour, when all that are in their graves 
shall hear the voice of the Sou of God, and shall come forth, they 
that have done good to the resurrection of life, and thev that have 
done evil to the resurrection of damnation.——The mind of our Lord, 
looking forward to that hour, would naturally forecast in thought, how 
many should then come forth unto the resurrection of damnation ; 
among whom, it is to lie feared, some of that very company, for their 
hard and impenitent hearts, would be numbered. And he, who had 
such tender compassion for us, that he died to save us from this se¬ 
cond death, must then have felt a deeper sorrow working within him, 
when, after having groaned in spirit and wept, on coming to the 
grave, he again groaned in himself. 

‘ Having thus seen our Lord affected according to the principles of 
his human nature ; we next behold him acting according to the power 
ol the divine; when, after a short prayer addressed to his Heavenly 
Father, he cried, with a loud voice, “ Lazarus, come forth I” and lie 
that was dead came forth. IJe, whose hands were bound to his sides; 
whose feet wore closed together, in the grave-clothes wrapped round 
them, arose m the cave ■who re he lay, and at his call came forth. He 
who, alter a course of sickness, had been dead four days, in which 
time his body, in that hot climate, must naturally have seen corrup 
tion ; he lived and came forth, with an immediate and full return of* 
vigour in his limbs : and, as appeared to the wondering beholders, so 
soon as the napkin that bound Ids face could be removed, with health 
in his countenance’.—p. #30. 

There is occasionally great poetical beahty in Dr. Town son’s 
illustrations, in Sermon XX.., he lias occasion to speak of that 
foretaste of greater joy which it is permitted the good man to 
experience as he approaches the end of his earthly pilgrimage, 
and a better count! y begins to open upon him. He may here 
have contemplated u v\ ell-known passage in the Paradise Lost, 
though another, in Bishop Ken (which the Bishop of Limerick 
gives, as he also does the former, in a note), is a still more striking 
coincidence— 

♦ The merchant, who towards spicy regions sails. 

Smells their perfume far off in adverse gales ; - 
- With blasts which thus against the faithful blow. 

Fresh odorous brea||dngs of God’s goodness flow.' 
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The same thought is thus expressed by Dr. Townson—- 

* We read that in certain climates of the world the gales that 
spring from the land carry a refreshing smell out to sea; and assure 
the watchful pilot that he is approaching to a desirable and fruitful 
coast, when as yet he cannot discern it with his eyes. And, to take 
up, once more, the’tomparison of life to a voyage, in like spanner it 
fares with those who have steadily and religiously pursued the course 
which heaven pointed out to them. We shall sometimes find, by their 
conversation, towards the end of their days, that they are filled with 
hope, and peace, and joy; which, like those refreshing gales and 
reviving odours to the seaman, are breathed forth from Paradise upon 
their souls, and give them to understand, with certainty, that God is 
bringing them unto their desired haven.’—p. 25(t. 

We can only find room for one quotation more ; if is a piece of 
noble declamation, which occurs in a Sermon for Christmas Day 
(XXVlf.) 

‘In the first and second chapters of St. Luke, we read how his 
coming in the flesh was received by Zaeharias and Simoon, two vene¬ 
rable persons, who themselves had tasted of divine inspiration, and 
were diligent to search the Scriptures. The holy delight which they 
felt and testified, naturally resulted from the rlivine prophecies and 
promises concerning him. For, what manner of person must he be, 
might such pious inquirers ask, who shall answer all the expectations 
raised, from age to age, of his appearance ? llow powerful shall this 
seed of the woman he ; who shall bruise the serpent, the ancient de¬ 
ceiver of mankind i How happy this seed of Abraham, in whom all the 
nations of the earth shall he blessed i Mow wonderful the prophet who 
shall perfect and complete the law, given at JVkumt $inai, and ordained 
by angels ? Mow mighty the Prince, who shall sit on the throne of David 
for ever; and of whose, kingdom there shall be no end ? How ma 
jestie the Arigel of <hc Covenant; of whose coming to our temple 
such tilings are spoken i We see not our tokens any more, might 
they say, when the Temple built and adorned by Solomon was still 
richer in heavenly gifts ; when the precious stones of Aaron's breast¬ 
plate shone with an ofacular brightness ; and a cloud, a symbol of 
the divine presence, overshadowed the mercy-seat: and yet we are 
assured that the glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former. Who, then, is he whose presence shall thus ennoble 
temple ? Who is this king of glory who shall enter our gates, with 
all the honours upon him, which heaven before divided*ymong its fa¬ 
voured sons 1 Whom Adam represented as a father of mankind | 
Melehissedec, as a priest of the most high*God ; Moses, as a mediator 
between God and man; Joseph, as a Saviour; David, as a shep¬ 
herd of his people, a ruler, and king ? — Who, indeed, can this king 
of glory be: promised to all ages, proclaimed by all inspired pro¬ 
phets, prefigured by all great examples, — who but the Lord j even the 
Lord of Hosts himself, Immanuel, or God with us p. 354, " . 

On 
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Qn the Whole, it will appear from these sermons of Dr. Town- 
son, that he was a man such as the Church of England delights 
to see, and- contributes to nurture; who, in an age of much 
lukewarmness on the one hand, and much fanaticism on the other, 
was led by the spirit of his own articles and liturgy, and fell into 
neither extreme, being at once the pious and evangelical preacher, 
and the sound and sober moralist; who was too ripe a scholar as 
well as too earnest a servant of Cod, to play the pedant before a 
rural audience, or, on the contrary, to refresh his flock with ‘ lean 
and flashy!songs’ only, but rather gave himself to solve the difficult 
problem of communicating deep things in a manner that should be 
intelligible to a simple hearer, and of using plain speech, without 
an approach to vulgarity ; who, at a lime when many preachers 
were striving to be profound, was himself content to be scriptural; 
arid without violence or effort, or popular appeal, or observation, 
made his way into the heads and hearts of his people, remem¬ 
bering ‘ That the words of w ise men are heard in quiet more 
than the cry of him that ruletli among fools.’ * 


AllT. V.— Trials, and other Proceedings, in mailers Criminal, 
before the High Conti of Justiciary in Scotland ; selected from 
the Records of that. Court , and from original. Manuscripts pre¬ 
served hi the General. Register House, JCdinhurgh. By Robert 
Vitcairu, Writer to his Majesty’s Signet, P.S.A. 4to. Parts 
I—VI. Published by the Baunalyne Club. Edinburgh. 

- 18*29-30. 

r T , lilS has been called ‘the age of clubs;’ and certainly the 
■* institution of societies which, under no more serious title 
than that of a festive symposium, devote themselves to the printing 
of literary works not otherwise likely to find access to the. press, 
will hereafter be numbered among not the least honourable signs 
of the times. The two Scotch clubs of this class have of late 
beeu doing so much and so well, that vve venture to introduce a 
few general remarks on the circumstances under which their excr- 
li#tis have been culled forth. 

It is a freipieiit subject of complaint among young authors that, 
they experience difficulty in bringing llieir works before the public, 
under a general shyness ,}>hich the tuaive, as they are usually 
called, (we suppose par excellence,) or, in plain language, the 
booksellers, entertain with respect to MSS. which do not bear 
either, a" well known name, or, at least, the announcement of 
.some popular and attractive subject in tire title-page.. In 
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fact, there is real ground, on sojnne occasions, for complaining of 
this species of impediment. The bookseller, though a professed' 
trader in intellect, cannot be in every case an infallible judge of 
the vendibility of the wares submitted to him, the only circuit!-' 
stance, it is plain, which his business requires him to attend to. 
The name of a veteran author is one, though by no means an 
infallible, insurance against loss ; just as a knowing jockey, desti¬ 
tute of btlusr foundations for his betting system, will venture his 
money upon a descendant of Kclipse. bailing this kind of re¬ 
commendation, the bookseller is often, and naturally enough, de¬ 
termined by considering the style of those works which have been 
Successful about the same time. If he linds the new comer 
adopting the sort of topic, or form of composition, actually much 
in vogue, he is very apt to indulge the hope, that although it may 
intrinsically full short of such as are esteemed the models of the 
day, his book may, ncveilheless, fall in with the reigniug taste and 
take advantage of the popular gale. This may not be thought, on 
the part of the bookseller, a very intellectual method ; we are in¬ 
clined, nevertheless, to suspect that it i;: one of the safest which he 
could adopt. We have bad considerable opportunities of observa¬ 
tion in these matters, and undoubtedly the result is, that whenever 
we hear of a voting bookseller, as laying high pretensions to critical 
skill and acumen, we augur badly of his career. Among the unsuc¬ 
cessful bookselleis whom we have, chanced to know, the majority 
have been men who relied upon their own taste, and so ventured 
on speculations which would not have been hazarded by more 
cautious men, who confined tin mselves t«' the more mechanical 
part of the concern, and seldom loo] ed beyond a title-page. We 
are not so absurd as to suppose that the bookseller, who adds 
to complete acquaintance with the commcjcial parts of his trade 
a libcnil and enlightened familiarity with literature, is to bo 
considered the less lit foi his calling fioin such an acquisition. 
On the contiary, su<^i a publisher must not only rise to the top 
of his profession, but become an ornament to his country and a 
benefactor to letters, while his fortune increases in proportion 
to his fame. His name, imparted with a mixture of liberality 
and caution, adds a consideration to the volumes on w hicif it 
stands, aiul is in itself a warrant for their merit., lint,to rise 
to such a pitch of eminence requires an unusually sound judg¬ 
ment—and a long train of observation, and experience—and he 
that attains it will seldom if ever be found to have acted, in the 
eWlier stages of his business, under the impulses of pure literary 
enthusiasm. His object and rule is, and should be, .tp bfly and 
mid publish what bids fairest to be withdrawn from, tho? counter 
by a steady and rapid sale; and no capacity for estimating what 
ri '■ .. * favour ’ 
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favour a given MS. ought to meet with, will compensate for the 
want of fed to judge of the degree of favour which the public 
are likely to bestow on it. Let us take a memorable instance, 
though a hackneyed one. We will suppose Samuel Simmons, a 
respectable member of the Stationers' Company, of London, 
leaning over his counter in some dark street, to the eastward of 
Temple-bar, in the year lf)(>7 ; an aged, grave, and icvereud per¬ 
son, led by a female decently attired, enters and places m his 
hands a voluminous manuscript, which he requests him to pur¬ 
chase. Now, suppose our fiiend Simmons to have been himself 
a mail of pure taste and high feeling of poetry, it is extremely 
probable that he would have offered money to ihe extent of the 
whole value of his stock for the copyright of the Uaradise Lost. 
But what would have been the event: it. was full two years before 
one thousand three hundred copies were sold, and poor Samuel 
Simmons, supposing him, in his just confidence in Ins own dis¬ 
crimination, to have overstepped the bounds of commercial caution, 
must have ‘ marched in the rear of a W hereas,’ sooner or later—■ 


exactly in proportion, indeed, to the degree of judgment and feel¬ 
ing of poetry which hail moved him-—in other wools, to the pio- 
poition in which the copy-money ofieied by him had approached 
to the real intrinsic value of the I'/.ighsh epic. 

But Samuel Simmons tvns a man of the world, and judged 
with reference to the extrinsic probabilities attending the publi¬ 
cation of the poem in question. If lie did not know Milton 
by person, he could not fail to discover that he had been the 
secretary of Cromwell and the violent defender of the regicides; 
that his was therefore a name highly unlikely to command popular 
success when the tide of politics set in a different directiou. 
Nor were the style, and subject of the poem, grave, serious, 
and theological, more apt to recommend it to the light and 
giddy paced times, when Butler and Waller headed the world 
of fashionable writers. A shrewd trader, therefore, w'rts likely to 
do, as in fact Simmons did, namely, to oiler to the author such 


a price, and no more, as was calculated upon the probability of 
sale which attached to a grave work m a light age, and written 
fty*an author hostile to the triumphant party. Under the in¬ 
fluence of such reflections he made with the author of Para¬ 
dise Lost thtMvell-knou n bargain * for au immediate payment of 
five pounds, with a stipulation io receive five pounds more when 
thirteen hundred should be sold of the first edition ; and again five 
pounds after the sale of the same number of the second edition ; 
and five pounds after the same sale of the third.and when it 
is considered, that before 1680, Simmons, already twenty pounds 
out of pocket, transferred the whole right of Paradise Lost for 

xY’k.. ,twe»ty-flye 
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twenty-five pounds, it can .scarcely be alleged that he made • a 
Jewish bargain with the great poet. The circumstances are 
shameful, but the shame must rest with the age—not with the 
bookseller. 

It is not to be dreamed that the caution of the present trade 
has excluded from the public any volumes worthy to be named 
in the same day with the divine poem to which the wicket of 
Samuel Simmons’s shop so reluctantly opened. On the con¬ 
trary, our owti observations authorise us to say, that Urn cir¬ 
cumstances of unpopularity are very few which will preclude the 
possibility of publication on the part of any author, who exhibits 
even the most moderate chance of success. 1 here are always 
booksellers enough, though, perhaps, not the most respect¬ 
able, who are willing to encounter the risk of placing their 
names in the imprint of works the most extravagant and the most 
hazardous, under the idea that their very extravagance and singu¬ 
larity may have a chance of captivating the public favour; and 
we cannot but add, that, considering the quality ot many volumes 
which yearly find their way to the press, we are rather puzzled 
to conjecture what must be the nature of those which cannot ill 
some corner find a patronising bookseller. Nevertheless, there 
are undoubtedly persons to whose solicitations the trade are 
totally obdurate ; and we well remember, that during the year of 
projects, what seemed to us the most inauspicious of all its brood 
was the scheme of a proposed joint-stock company, intended to 
redress the wrongs of those authors who could not find their way o 
the public bv the legitimate channel of Paternoster How, or the 
equally patent north-west passage of Albemarle Street, Wind 
would have been the consequences ot this project, had it been 
carried into execution, may be easily guessed. 1 he press employed 
such a company would have had little, cause to complain ot 
want of custom, and the tmnkmakers and pastrycooks would have 
had cheaper bargains of waste paper than have been yet known 

in the vicinity of Grid) Street. . 

The ancient mode of relief in such cases, where the book¬ 
sellers were slow iu reposing faith in the good works of then- 
authors, was wont to be the intervention of subscription, tiul 
although mauy persons, highly deserving better fortune, have been 
obliged to have recourse to a mode ot publication sntermig too 
much personal solicitation to be agreeable to a generous mind, yet 
“ha. become now so infrequent, that, a, a means ot facilitaung 
the access of authors to the world, it may lie almost left out of 

^Ttere'are'still, however, a certain class of worts interesting to a 
. certatn class of refers, whit# cannot, in the usual mode of pub- 
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lication, find, their way to the press. We allude to the numerous 
class of what the public at large call mere curiosities. Such are, an¬ 
cient |x>et»s, ancient chronicles, ancient legends, and the proceed¬ 
ings in ancient law eases; antiquities in general, whether in history, 
law, literature, drama, or polemics. Tracts connected with most 
df ; these curious topics lie hidden in rare manuscripts, scarce 
pamphlets, large and unwieldy collections, broadsides and stall or 
cheap copies, placed either so far above the eye of the common 
observer, as to be out of his sight, or so much beneath it as to be 
overlooked. Such morsels of literature, mere baubles in the 
estimation of the multitude, bear yet an intrinsic value of their 
own, and a large or rather an extravagant one ; but this is ouly 
in the little w'oi Id of the bibliomaniacs, and the particular knot 
of booksellers who devote themselves to supply these gentle¬ 
men’s hobby-horses with forage, or, in other words, to till their 
shelves with the 

'Small rare volumes, dark with tarnish'd gold,’ 
which are the JDalilahs of their imagination. These pursuits 
have no charms for the world at large; and, passing over a very 
few splendid exceptions, the volumes in which such things have 
been reproduced to the public have met with no encouraging 
reception. Such reprints, in fact, do not exactly suit the humour 
of either class of purchasers ; they :ue too easy of acquisition 
to have much merit in the eye of the professed book-collector; 
while the antiquity of the orthography, and, to speak fairly, the 
slender proportion which they in most cases contain of what is 
truly valuable or instructive, render them caviare to the common 
purchaser. The many repositories of antique tracts in verse and 
prose, valuable state papers, and collections relating to the 
history of the country, both in arts and at ms, which may at 
this hour be had at a rate hardly suilicient to cover the expense 
of the printing, indicate plainly what bad subjects of speculation 
even the best of this class must have proved to the publishers. 
We need’only mention the highly meritorious undertaking of 
iho London booksellers fore the republication of the ancient 
English cbroniclea;, ddniprehejiding I lollinshed, Stowe, Grafton, 
Lord Berners’ Erqissart, ice. &c.. forming a curious and most 
valuable selection of the materials on whitjh English history 
is founded, "since sold at a considerable reduction of pope. 
David Macplierson’s editicui of \Vinton’s Chronicles of Scotland,. 
put forth in a manner which might have b,een a model for every 
publication of the kind, was also for several years sold at a. greatly 
abated ‘price. The Kestituta and .Aichaica, published in a spleh- 
< did form by those eminent antiquaries^ Sir Egerton Brydges and 
Park, met with even less favour jin th& market. The large 

• ‘ '■ ' V pollution, 
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collection, called ‘ Thin low's State Papers,’ containing the iffost 
authentic materials respecting the period of the great civil war 
and of Cromwell's domination, was not long since, and pci haps 
still is, to be purchased at something little higher than the price 
of waste paper. 

It is tiue —habenl et sna fata lihclli —that such works have their 
phases, and become valuable as they glow scaice in the luaikct, and 
get dispersed m libraiies, fiom which they laiely leturn into public 
sale. In such case, they become at length high pi iced,—became 
they have the meat of cuuosity attached to them. Before Midi a 
rise, however, takes place, the oiigmal adveiilmers have usually lost 
all concern with the hooks, which have been probably sold oil* 
to the trade in the shape oi remainders , bv winch is well under¬ 
stood that species of a bookscllei s ptopcity which is the residuum 
ofhis stock, and winch ho pails with lor what lie* rail gel. This 
late, which weim usuallv, though not inevitably or constantly, at¬ 
tendant upou the i(*pinitsoi ancient, i are, and cmious publications, 
*i‘Cim to exclude them, m a gie-it measuie, fioni the adventures 
of booksellers, who, if they an* to publish at all, must necessatily 
doso undei the expectation of a it usonablt piolit. Not has the 
method ot sub*>c uptiou been of late yeins found applicable to 
wtuks t>f this uatuie, though the system ot the present day is, in 
a eeitnin degiie, a modilic.ition of that plan. 

A very lt*\\ woitls upon the pm suit* ol that ela-»s of persons 
usually called Inbliomainat s 01 book collet bus, may e \plain the 
iKitinc and use tit the pnvate a^oeiations wine'll mc now allude 
to Tins spt'ies ol litci.uy amusement, toi which the*ie* have 
been men in all ages who have had a passion, lias its souiee 
in the most noble and gcueious qualilk->, a hive of literatim*, a 
levercnce foi the «ailu ^t indie ilious ol its mtlueuce, a desiie to 
tiace its piogicss ftom tlievuv liist germ ol its appcatanee in 
a nation, until it influences, ornamentand ovudiadow's it. All 
that can sepaiale man fiom the nuit* money-getting houl of 
mentals, and li\ Ins attention upon science, philosophy, and 
letters, maybe accounted motives which have originally dob i- 
miued the peculiar depaitmciit of the book-colh'ctoi. But 
although these are the oiigin of this peculiar taste, it is liable 
unquestionably, lik£ oilier favouiite tastes and habits, to bo dtiven 
to excess—to exhibit that tendency to ultiaism, that “rriujuid inane, 
which merits just ridicule. m 

Lucian has left us a scveie satire upon the* ignoiant collector, 
who abused his wealth by squandering it upon mauuscripis which 
he could not read, or, at any rate, was incapable of understand¬ 
ing. * You resemble/ says he, ‘ llmsc unskilful physicians who 
bestow large sums of money iu making suigicul instruments of 

silver 
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silver, tipping them with gold, and depositing them iu caskets 
made of ivory, while the owners all along are totally ignorant 
of the ait of using the ihslnunents which they ornament with 
.so much pains/ Such extravagance of absurdity is imer perhaps 
in our day, than it was in that of Jarcian; but no doubt it still 
sometime^ occuis that individuals, enrolled high in the list of 
collectors* aro more distinguished for knowing the mere technical 
circumstances which wan ant the signature of rams/mus, than for 
profound intimacy with the contents of the* volume itself, or its 
intrinsic value, if it happens to have any. This species of ridicule, 
however, attaches to all not necessary pursuits, when too enthu¬ 
siastically at«l exclusive!) followed. The Virhur,\>i in picluies, for 
example, sets out at first upon the idea of acquinug pieces exhibit¬ 
ing the beauty and compass of lus t'avouiite art; but, nftei pci- 
sevciing for some time in this natuial and icasoiiablo object. In 
begins to find it necessary to acquire knowledge of a thousand petty 
circumstances of a mechanical nature, with lespect to greal painters, 
in order to avoid imposition in the puichase of what an* put up 
to sale as their works. Hence he is gradual!) seduced, from the 
pursuit of what is beautiful and striking in itself, to a limit after 
minutiae which possess in themselves at best but vei) tufbng 
interest. In like maimci, urn those gentlemen who an distin¬ 
guished for their attention to agneultme, the plainest, one would 
suppose, of studies, and the least exposed to be inline need by 
mere whims and vagaries, aie neveitheless .subject to the gradual 
invasions of caprice, which misdirect then pursuits, foice them 
from their proper bnjs, and set all upon sonic little at bin ary 
tides which have no foundation either in reason or in common 
sense, and in which the most knowing may possess litfh* ieal or 
useful knowledge. When this peiveision i*> in‘lull swav, the prize 
of the agricultural society is no longei bestowed upon the cow 
which gives be$t to the daii>, but upon some animal of a fat-fumed 
descent; gome ‘cow with a cimnpled horn,' to which fancy and 
prejudice, have ascribed certain qualities which are supposed to 
prove that she is descended fipm the right breed. 

The book-collectors, like other uithusinsts, have their own 
marks and Shibboleths, by which they exhibit their proficiency— 
ptoving, after Abhorson’s fashion, their art to be a mystery. These 
little mechanical paiticulais of a title-page or a colophon are of 
jio esteem in themselves, w|jen they cease to bo like ‘the mason’s * 
w-oid ; ’ but while they u-iuum the .secret rule and direction 
of the few adepts, it is far otheiwise. Who can deny that, it is 
useful and noble to collect book*, tor the sake of the knowledge 
which they contain,—to trace with accuracy what authors are ne¬ 
cessary to complete a collection in anv department of literature ; 

when 
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when and by whom its mysteries, were first investigated ; how, and 
in what manner, they were explained and brought to light. But, 
then, it i.s impossible to divide this entirely from the information 
respecting editions, of works, their dales, and form, and the mi¬ 
nutiae of their outward appearance: and so it frequently happens 
that the necessary adjunct comes gradually to be preferred to 
the great end itself. We can easily sympathise with the student 
who prefers the cdiHo prineeps of a classic, that he may compare 
it with those which have followed—still more with another who 
pays a high price to obtain a copy of some work of less fortune 
than merit, which has been bii lb-strangled at its entrance into 
the world, and deserves to he rescued from the state of oblivion 
into which it has fallen. We do not much wonder at the pre- 
fere nee which Ciacherode, and such amateurs, have given to 
peculiarities of binding, and understand how the love of a book, 
as of u child, should extend itself, in au amateur, to the reform 
of its outward dress. Nay, we can make allowance, as far as 
common sense will admit, for the piefeienoe given to clean copies, 
fall copies, hmp’ paper copies, and the other varieties of outward 
appearance, though sometimes resting on qualities little better than 
thimeriral. Then* is a point, however, at which our indulgence 
ami sympathy must pause; we cannot, for instance, learn to prize 
what out always-entertaining friend Dr. Dibdin calls *the shaggy 
honours of an uncut copy,’—a copy which, of course, must sutler 
materially in its value so soon as it is put to the real purpose 
of being read ; nor cun we see vvliat advantage an old edition, 
presenting in many instances inconveniences and errors peculiar to 
itself, has over a well printed, accurate copy of the modern press ; 
and we think that, when pushed to this extremity, the taste which 
collectors display resembles very much that of 

-- - the idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pyt* to gnaw the streamer. 


After all, however, many, and most respectable persons, have 
been distinguished for their expeittiess in turning and winding this 
peculiar species of hobby-horse. It is connected With much 
"Which is valuable in literature; and, ahiong some Quixotic extra¬ 
vagances, has a tendency to promote much that is important and 


useful. And, for example, not the least important or the least 
useful of the consequences of the bibliomania is noV before us 
in these clubs of book-collectors—to winch alone we are indebted 
for die printing of so many manuscripts which might have re¬ 
mained long in obscurity, ami the still more numerous reprints of 
ancient tracts, almost equal to manuscripts in rarity. The produc¬ 
tions of these societies now form a particular class of books, if not 
of literature, and, in tn?ciugtbeir origin, we willingly suffer our- 

'm - . r,„ Selves 
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selves to be recalled towards iccol lections dear to our youth, and 
to the memory of the individual whose grave this peculiar species 
of imprimatur seemed first to gailnnd. 

John, thud Duke of Roxhmghi, who was bom in 1740, and 
died in 1804, was a nobleman whose lofty piesoncc and felicitous 
address recalled the ideas of a couit in which Loid Chesterfield 
might have acted a^mastei of ceiemonies. Youthful misfortunes, 
of a kind against which licilhei rank noi wealth possess a talisman, 
had cast an early shade of gloom met lus piospects, and given 
to out* so splendidly endowed with the means oi enjoying society 
that degree of lestived me lain holy which piefeis i etui meat to the 
splendid scenes ol gait 1\ 1 iis < unit life was I milled to the attend¬ 

ance Kqinrrd of lum by bis duty as giooni of tin slolt, an oflite 
which he was induced to retain h\ ins pciH>uil tin ndslup with 
King George III.,—a tic ol tan oi c mum e In tw< < u pnnci and 
subject. Sylvan amusements o«< upud the mine aitoo put of his 
life when in Scotland, and m book collating, while trsidme 
iu London, he displayed a chjjtte of patn ure which has laiclv 
Invnequalled, and ncvei c \<ill* d Tin assistant c of Mr. Geoigo 
N id ml, bookseller to lus Majtstv, was as set vice able let the 
duke as to the celebialed Iduaiv ol Gioigi Ilf., so libnallv 
bestowed by Geotge l\. upoti the Hiilisii Museum it could 
hardly bo said whclhei the l)uk<. of lioxbnighe’s assiduity and 
eagerness weie most it >u uk iblc, when lie lay lot itoui -> to¬ 
gether, though the snow was billing at the luiu\ bv some 
lonely sptuig in the Cheviot lulls, win it lit espukd the jiip- 
cunous chance of shooting a wild coose, whui the divining 
should bleak; oi when lit toiled foi liouis, uav, foi da\s, collating 
and verifying Ins edition ol the Black Aits, oi Caxton’s 
Hoke of Tioy rills laltu taste, \u leave heaid, was mspiied 
bv an incident to which ho mate had been witness while his 
father was alive It is in such cases phasing to tiace that 
species of lmpiession m youth which stamps the leading pomt 
of chaiuctei on the mind in advanced age; and we may there¬ 
fore give the anecdote. It sums that LoidOxioid and land 
Snndeiland, both famous collet tois ol the time, dmed one day 
at the house of, Robert, the second Duke ol Uoxbmghe, when 
their conversation chanced to turn upon the edit to piinceps 
of Boccaccio, ptinlul at Neiuee, m 1171, and so i are that its 
very existence was doubted ol. The JDuke was himself no 
collector, but it happem d that a copy of this veiy book ha& 
passed under his eye, amt In i u ofieretl to him for sale at a hundred 
guineas, then thought an immense price, It was, theiefore, with 
complete assurance that he undeitookto {iroduce to tlie connois¬ 
seurs a copy of the tieasure in question, and hg did so, at the time 

appointed, 
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appointed, with no small triumph. His bow, then Marquis of 
Beaumont, who never forgot the little scene upou this occasion, 
used to ascribe to it the strong passion which he ever afterwards 
felt for rare books and editions, and which rendered him one of 
the most assiduous and judicious collectors that ever formed a 
sumptuous library. 

*. At the death of this accomplished person, his noble collection, 
after the train of a long litigation, was at length brought to 
auction, attracting the greatest attention, and bringing the highest 
prices of any book sale that had ever been heard of in Britain. 
The number of noblemen and gentlemen, distinguished by their 
taste for this species of literature, who assembled there from day 
to day, recorded the proceedings of each morning's sale, and 
lamented or boasted the event of the competition, was unexam¬ 
pled ; and, in short, the concourse of attendants terminated in the 
formation of a society of about thirty amateurs, having the learned 
and amiable Bail Spent er at their head, who agreed to constitute 
a club, which should have for its object of union the common 
love of rare and curious volumes, and should be distinguished by 
the name of that nobleman, at the dispersion of whose library 
the institution had taken lise, ami who had been personally known 
to most of the members. We are not sure whether the publica¬ 
tion of rare tracts was an original object of their friendly reunion, 
or, if it was not, how or when it came to be ingrafted thereupon, 
Tally, however, after the establishment ol the lioxburghe Club, it 
became one of its rules that each member should present the so¬ 
ciety, at such time as he might lind most convenient, with an edition 
of a curious manuscript, or the reprint of some ancient tract, the 
selection being left at the pleasure, of the individual himself. These 
books were to be printed in a handsome manner, and uniformly, 
ami were to be distributed among the gentlemen of tire club, 
with such overcopies, as they are technically termed, (the regular 
edition being limited to the number of the club,) as the member 
who acted as editor might choose to distribute among his own par¬ 
ticular friends—regard, however, being always paid to preserving 
the rarity of the volume. J u this respect the gentlemen of the Hox- 
burghe Club displayed the consideration of old sportsmen, who, 
while they neglect no opportunity of acquiring game themselves, 
are not less anxious td preserve and keep up the brfced for the 
benefit of others : neither was the effect on the public cither uso- 
or trivial. Such rare tracts as fell i * the way of the members 
of this association,^ and were deemed worthy to be reprinted, 
would, at best, under other circumstances, have remained shut up 
within die wires of bookcases, which operate too often, according 
to Burjkes pun, 4 ar irate upon the human understanding j* but, 
voL. Q g , . sometimes 
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sometimes they might have been entirely lost sight of, as, in the 
various changes of human life, they chanced to pass into ignorant 
or indifferent hands. It is, indeed, equally well known aud sin¬ 
gular how many books of curiosity appear in the catalogues 
even of our own day, and must have been disposed of at the 
sales of remarkable collectors, which are now not known to 
exist, notwithstanding the watch which is kept upon their fate. 
$?|tereas if the original of one of these reprints should disappear, 
tenor is ascertained by the fidelity of the club copies ; and 
>isd»atever may be valuable iu its contents is preserved by the book 
being multiplied by the number of at least thirty to one, and the 
chance of ultimate and total loss of the original diminished in 
the same proportion. Under this system the lioxbnrghc Club has 
proceeded and flourished for many years, and produced upwards 
of forty reprints of scarce and curious tracts, among which many 
are highly interesting, not only from their rarity but also their 
inttjpsio merit. They fetch, whenever “accident brings one of 
, them into the market, a high price; and in the only instance 
where a complete set occurred, it was purchased at the consider¬ 
able sum of one hundred and thirty pounds. 

It has been said over and over again by those who feel, per¬ 
haps, 1 a speeiea of inferiority in being, by circumstances, excluded 
from a society which requires an easy fortune at least, if not opu¬ 
lence in its members, that there is something aristocratic in all this 
—that it constitutes an attempt to form a class divided from 
others, as skilful, and as ardent, at least, as themselves, in the 
pursuit of real knowledge—and in short, that the Uoxburghe 
Club has done more harm than good to literature. 

Wc would wish to speak on this subject, as on tilings of more 
importance, without cant or affectation. We-have already said that 
book-collecting, like most other separate and exclusive pursuits, 


especially such as are followed rather in sport than as a part of 
fife’s serious business, is apt to gather about it a deal of Quixotic 
prejudice which may be harmlessly enough subjected to ridicule: 
npr arc we prepared to say that the same sunt of money which 
has been expended upon line Koxburghe books might not have 
been so bestowed, under judicious management, as to produce 
more important services to English literature. But that is not 
the question; for it is impossible to conceive any means by which 
the sums thus expended could have been levied out of the packets 
of individuals for any other purpose than one which should pleale 
their own fancy, and should therefore possess some peculiar 
charms in their own eyes superior to what it exhibits to,, those of 
Other,,perhaps,more impartial, judges. If, however, we were to 


m the balance of common sensed 


ious publications, 
which 
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which for various causes men give to the world, we should be 
disposed, oil considering the general result, to speak far fronii 
disrespectfully of those of the bibliomaniacs. The lvox'burghe 
books, though seldom in the market, are accessible at all times 
to any gentleman engaged in the study of our literary or historical 
antiquities; and in them he certainly will find a mass of out-ol- 
the-\vay learning, such as he could not otherwise reach;—so much 
for tile existing generation. They have, we may almost say, insured 
the preservation of their originals to all future ages. If word be 
still to be sent to them that their compilation is not Well selected, 
the matter will enter into the category of the * knight’s beard,’ and 
they may return for answer, they compiled their collection to please 
themselves. We come back, therefore, to the point from which 
we set out, and to our opinion, that at a period when the restora¬ 
tion of ancient literature cannot be looked for among the book¬ 
sellers,—not for want of their good wishes, but of such encourage¬ 
ment as a public alone can afford, — when we see how njany 
hopeful attempts of this kind have been shipwrecked, although 
conducted with great spirit and only too much liberality—*we 
should think ourselves highly fortunate that a, club of individuals 
have taken on themselves a duty which would not have otherwise 
been performed ; and have very little title severely to question the 
nature of the services which they have actually rendered us at 
their own expense, and necessarily, therefore, according to their 
own pleasure. 

’Fhe example of the Itoxburghe Club has not been thrown away 
upon our neighbours of Scotland, which contains at least two 
societies adjusted upon the similar lorm ot a convivial meeting, 
and to the same purpose,, the preservation anti revival of ancient 
literature, with national and pardonable partiality to that ol Scot¬ 
land in the lirst instance. 

The eldest of these clubs was instituted iu the year 18 ( 22, 
and consisted, at first, of a very few members,—gradually ex¬ 
tended to one hundred, at which number wc believe it has 
now made a final pause. They assume the name ot The Ban- 
natyne Club, from George ISannatyiA:, of whom little is known 
beyond that prodigious clerical cftoit which produced his present 
honours, and is, perhaps, one of the most singular instances of its 
kind which the literature of any country exhibits. Ui& labours ns 
an amanuensis were undertaken during the time of pestilence, in 
the year 15t)8 ; the dread of infection had induced him to retire 
into solitude, and tinder such circumstances he had ‘ the energy,’ 
says an account of him published by the dub, * to form and exe¬ 
cute the plan of saving the literature of the whole nation; and, 
undisturbed by thfr piaversal mourning for the dead, and general 

^ g <z 1 .fears 
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fears of the living, to devote himself to the task of collecting and 
recording die triumphs of human genius in the poetry of his 
age and country; thus, amid the wreck of all that was mortal, 
employing himself in preserving the lays by which immorta¬ 
lity is at once given to others, aud obtained for the writer 
himself. His task, he informs us, had its difficulties; for he 
complains that he had, even in his time, to contend with the dis¬ 
advantage of copies old, maimed, and mutilated, and which long 
before our day must, but for this faithful transcriber, have perished 
iatBtirely. The very labour of procuring the originals of the works 
which he transcribed must have been attended with much trouble 
and some risk, at a time when all the usual intercourse of life was 
suspended j and when we can conceive that even so simple a cir¬ 
cumstance as the borrowing or lending a book of ballads was 
accompanied with some doubt and apprehension, and that probably 
\€be suspected volume was subjected to fumigation, and the other 
precautions'practised iu quarantine.’ The-volume containing these 
labours is no less than eight hundred pages in length, anti very 
neatly afld closely written, containing neatly all the ancient poetry 
of Scotland now known to exist.* The pious cart.* of the members 
of the Bamtatyne Club has been able to discover little more con¬ 
cerning * '.HiM of the unwearied pen,' save that he was of gentle 
descCJlt^ lived, apparently without sustaining any inconvenience, 
throdgh the troublesome times of Mary aud The Regents, aud died 
iu quiet, after lie had passed tin* age of at least three score. Some 
meagre records give an account of his transactions iu business; for 
there was little of poetical or romantic about the personal ad¬ 
ventures of this indefatigable amanuensis. Iu a word. 

He was, could he help it, a special attorney. 

11ds Caledonian association, which boasts, several names of dis¬ 
tinction, both from rank aud talent, has assumed rather a broader 
foundation than tin* parent societv. The plan of the Roxbuiehe 
Club, we have already said, is restricted to the printing of single 
tracts, each executed at the expense of'an individual member. 




^ While this article » passing u ir hands, we notin' a singular intimation how 

■ the most 
Advo- 
ts with 

_ , i , , 4 . * ,____ individual 

in another eoufth'jfy ju whose cukUkIv ir remained for several months, and was con¬ 
veyed from place to place l>oth ip Ireland and England. It is true, that the indivi- 




dangerouS hovels of their great palladium. Sts# the proofs of this*in Letters of 
Tlurtoas .!;«rey, 1).D., John Callander, David Hurd, and others, to George Patou. 
.>». * "‘-a, 1830,—a work curious in‘several respects. 

' It 
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it follows, as almost a necessary consequence, that no volume of 
considerable size has emanated from the Roxburghe Club; anil 
its range has been thus far limited in point even of utility. The 
Bauuulyne, we understand, holding the same system as the 
Roxburghe with respect to the ordinary species of club reprints, 
levies moreover a fund among its members of about 500/. u-year, 
expressly to be applied for the editing and priuting of works of 
acknowledged importance, and likely to be attended with ex¬ 
pense beyond the reasonable bounds of an individual genlleniau’s 
contribution. In this way cither a member of the club, or a 
competent person under its patronage, superintends a particular 
volume or set of volumes. Upon these occasions, a very mo¬ 
derate number of copies arc thrown off for general sale; and 
those belonging to the club are. only distinguished from the 
others by being printed on the paper, and ornamented wrtll 
the decoialions, peculiar to the society. In this way, several cu¬ 
rious and eminently valuable works have recently been given to 
the public, for the iirst time, or, at least, with a. degree bf accu- 
rurv and authenticity which tbev had never before attained. The 
contemporary history of King James VI. may be mentioned as an 
instance of the former kind ; and as one of the latter, the illimitable 
Memoirs of Sir James Melville, which were not before known to 
exist in an authentic form, and which—not inferior in interest, in¬ 
formation, and amusement, to the very best memoirs of the period 
—have been at last presented in their genuine shape, from an 
undoubted original in the author’s autograph.* The last we heard 
of this society was the interesting tidings that the young Duke of 
Buccleuch and Quecnsbcrry was preparing for the Bannatyne Club 
an edition, at his ouij expense, of the Chartulary of Melrose, con¬ 
taining a series of ancient churtcis from the eleventh, wc believe, 
to the fourteenth century, highly interesting to the students of 
Scottish history. We need hardly say what pleasure it affords us to 
see wealth and rank iir the hands of a person inclined to devote 
himself so liberally to the patronage of the literature of his Country. 
It must be seen that in thus stietching their band towards the 
assistance of the general public, the members of the Bannatyne * 
Club, in some degree, waive their own claims of. individual dis¬ 
tinction, and lessen the value of their private collections ; but in 
so doing they serve the cause of historical literature most essentially, 
and to those who might upbraid them*with their departure from 
the principles of monopoly otherwise so dear to book-coHectprs, 
we doubt not the thanes would reply, 4 We were Scotsmen before 
we were bibliomaniacs. 5 .. ?. 

* The autograph was- found in the library of the Right Honourable Stf Oeotge 
Itose, and sent to p«ss Bader that accomplished amateur’s perjnission. , 

. k- , ‘ ’ The 
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The plan of the Bannatyne has been adopted by anothci 
Society of the same countiy, termed the Maitland Club, fioui 
an eminent Scottish statesman and poet of the gifted family ot 
JLeUuugtou. This dub holds its meetings at Glasgow, and is 
duefly supported by thf gr utic nun of the wist oi Scotland, 
tt has not subsisted quite so long as tiic Bannatyne, but has 
already pioductd seveial volumes of mudi mtcicst, t dited and 
punted in a most <reditable style; and the two assoc iations have 
frequently, as in the- instance ol Mr Pitcairn’s work now on 
our table, continued their exertions when tin sticngth of om of 
them has been found unequal to an object picithaily disiiabh 
'riu history and sucuss ot these institutions must be dwelt on 
with pnde m Scotland, and contemplate <1 with aUmnation i vti) 
wheio, 

It will ettfUfy be believed, lhal tin publuation ol a sit of 
Criminal record^, tiacmg the aclmmirti it urn of justice in i dis¬ 
tracted couutry, and a lcmotc and hat batons age, pu suits a 
thorny atid unpromising In Id, and that th< greatest ixtuud 
eucomagem^pt which could Ik ptnpnsrd foi a task so dit in md 
so difficult, would be niadiquiti to indiui apusonot smtihh 
lal( nts to Undertake if, wen il not tint, imiimitch, litunv 1 1 - 
Innu, hke laboui of otlur kinds, 1 , in sonu dt gut , its own k w ml. 
r lhe hours may fed heavy, wlull tin v pass ovti tht tiansi ijIki , 
but difficulties surmounti d, and (midships tutluicd, an ltcollcc- 
lions on which it is natm d to dwiU with pleasiui ; and Liu i<- 
fh c turn that 1m cnduini" md patient toil has tin own a light upon 
the hcsloiy of Ins coulitiy, whit li tould not have slione but foi his 
his self-denying ixeilions, i umot hi worthless to Mi Pihann 

Of this colkctiou six puts, 01 fasciculi, m now In fore us. 
'lijcy form as art mite i tiuisuipt is could b< given ot the 
early tinmnal retoids of Scotl md lhtsetuunw documents 
aic not, uftfoituuaUl>, pu saved with liuuli aiuuatx, partly 
owing to the taiehss mannei m which the\ wcie made up 
at the time—partly to the distiubid suu ot the conntiv, vexed 
with foteign luvavion, domain discoid, aud war, public and 
pi lvate— -and partly owm f to portions of the national ucord 
having been subjected fioin time to tunt to tin usk of suppres¬ 
sion, Jn wh*de 01 m parts, bv one oj other of the fac turns which 
chanced to be lippumost The earlier part of the record is, 
therefoie, veiy iniperti ct and meagre; and it is not until James 
VI. had attained his majoutv, that even a keen antiquary finds 
fuUv opened to him that singulai view of jurisprudence, literature, 
and manners, which the announcement of such a work might have 
led turn to anticipate Mi. Pitcairn, therefore,unwilling to begin 
'us extracts at a yyhere they might have been peculiarly un* 

, satisfactory. 
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satisfactory, commences with certain important trials and law 
proceedings, which took place in the latter years of James’s 
Scottish reigti, fiom the year 15()8 downwards. This course has 
the effect of rendciing the first specimens of the work moie inte¬ 
resting than they would otherwise have been; yet we cannot 
help being of opinion that there is a great disadvantage in any 
departin'! 1 from regular chionology, in the case of such a publi¬ 
cation. VI e .should have been disposed to echo the expostulation 
of the giant Monliucau, 4 Je vomprir y JidVter, mon ami f commences 
par le commencement.’ However, receiving it as it is given to us, 
it cannot lx 1 denied that the present collection exhibits a most 
extraordinary picture of maimers—one such as we hardly con¬ 
ceived could have existed even in the idea of the wildest roinan- 
«u*v of the Noith ; and which is rendered doubly curious by the 
lemaikable opposition in which the practical disorder of the COun- 
tiy stands to the theorem a I accuiacy of its contemporary law, 

A few short lulcs will enable any leader to master the common 
difficulties of the northern dialect; and most words of technical 
bnpnit, 01 of unusual occurrence, are regularly explained at the 
bottom of lhe page. In tiuth, the Scottish dialect chiefly differs 
iioin the Kuglish, as being a ‘'hade nearer to the Anglo-Saxon; 
and he who studies it, with whatever other views, becomes neces- 
sanfy heltei acquainted in his pi ogress with the history and stiuc- 
turo of his own tongue. 

JVlr. Pitcairn’s work is highly valuable in a philological point of 
view ; but this is a secondary meiit. It furnishes the lutMoimn 
with the means of settling, in many instances, disputed facts 
ami dates, and aseci tabling the fortune and fate of particular 
poisons not elsewhere to be tiaced with any accuracy. The 
iiistoiy of Scotland* exhibits many incidents which make a deep 
and almost lomautic impiessiou on tlie mind, and regarding which 
>u* ibid new and highly important iiifonuation in these at last ex¬ 
humated tecoids The whole history of Queen Mary, for example, 
too much and too daikly connected with the operations of the cri¬ 
minal courts of justice, may be traced there with a degree of cor 
tainty, far superior to what had pieviously been attaint'd. Yob 
how dark will it still remain! And how strange must it bo consi¬ 
dered, that the records of the actual process concerning Darnley’s 
death, in the course of which Dalghesh, Bothwelrs servant, the 
alleged bearer of the famous casketnof letters, appears as answer¬ 
ing freely enough to all manner of interrogatories, bear no trace of 
a single question put to the man respecting the history, the ap¬ 
pearance, or even the existence of such a casket. Another cele¬ 
brated and contested piece of Scottish history, already illustrated 
by Mr, Pitcairn’s labours, is that dark and bloody chapter of the 
. ' . Gowrie 
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Gowrie CO^sjkfacy, The editor has given us the depositions of 
all the witnesses examined, and the result of all the judicial 
inf'onnations which 'were entered into fer tile purpose of illus¬ 
trating this obscure conspiracy. Tragical stories, of a more do¬ 
mestic character, are, however, the very staple of these pages. In 
them many or most of our high bom and long descended Scottish 
neighbours may find the misfortunes of their families recorded in 
ample detail. Few of note but will discover some ancestor that had 
either suffered or inflicted injuries in the course of deadly feud, or 
had somc awkward affair with justice on account of the gentle¬ 
manly critneiS of slaughter or high treason. 

Not the least curious of these came* celabres is that of the 

a. caw, indeed, which the editor pro- 
Meinarkable in the whole range of the criminal 
perhaps of any other country.—. 

- v—editor) are unfolded their most hidden transactions, 

and thevsecret springs of their most private and craftily-contrived 
plots,' all of them leaving to the perpetration of crimes so singular in 
atrocity, and of so d^Pp a die, that one can hardly expect to meet with 
their parallel,, even *in the pages of romantic fiction. By the clew, 
now artorded*- maybe traced almost the secret thoughts of two of the 
most accomplished • and finished adepts in crime — individuals wlio 
murdered by rule, and who carried forward their deadly schemes of 
ambitiopjiy .means Of a Regularly connected chain of plots and stra- 
tngems,'s6, awfully contrivefl, as to afford them every reasonable pros¬ 
pect of suctess—and even in the event of the entire failure of their 
plans, Almost to ensure their escape from suspicion; at the least, in 
their estimation, to warrant their security against ultimate detection, 
and consequently exempt them from the penalty of capital punish¬ 
ment, 

‘ Ambition and the lust of power appear to have been the immediate 
procuring causes of all the crimes in which these infatuated men were 
involved. Theirs was not the sudden burst of ungoverned passions, 
which might have hurried them on to the copimission of a solitary 
deed of frightful hut, unpremeditated violence——nor were their crimes 
the consequence of ancient feuds, inherited from their restless and 
vindictive anceste rs—yet had they the too common apology, that 
they originated in impfeqm assaults made upon them, and that their 
hasty Quarrels sprung;, feoma fiery and unbridled temper, which had 
unfortunately tprminaWdlh fatal results. On the contrary, the whole 
of their numerous Attempts and crimes may be characterised as „cool« 
calculating* and deliberate acfts, anxiously studied, and by slo>y and 
patient,,hut sure degrees, matured and proseriited, for along seriep of 
yeara,hfitil at length u the measure offer iniquities overflowed,^— 
and th,e unloc i;ed*for occurrence of an extraordinary.frain of circura- 
stance^i -the most unlikely to have happened, eventually led to a 
triumphant discovery of their enormous* dimes. v"- : 

■ : «It 
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* It is quite unnecessary here to entex into any detailed account of 
tlit facts connected witlx the tomes of these individuals Thtii had 
mg features aie ilready familiar to all, t\ci smet the publication ot 
“ Act himircni, oh in*. Ayrsiuiu Tragf-dy ,’ 1 fiom the pen of Sir 
Wiltti Scott, in the preface to ’ninth dramatic sketch, the ongm *uid 
piogie s of these (Ink ti ms u turns are so fully ehsiussecl, that the 
tditoi In ^s ‘«inipLv to ltfci the it uler to a ltptiusal of th it wenk 

‘ Jn addition to flu inhumation contlined in the “ Dittas,’ and in 
the pic idmos in this tml, tl e cditoi lids bten anxious to tolled anil 
11> hiforc the icuki tin most itmaikahk tireumstim.es connected 
v th the histort of tht cldti «md voungec Mures For this purpose. 
In his foi so in vt us past used till exertions to txtend his rtscatthts 
in t\t v duct turn, where autheutie lllusti itive doeuthopts and lecoids 
tcmld bt pioetiled -and In- his now the ltisfipddbrpf <ippqp^in^ to 
tin lnghh interesting cts< t vim tv of papeis, ! lSTOfRfeuy he* 

s 1 to tine \\ ll tin 1 dii tint < m now he on 

j me tidings which ottniud i ow ibovo two hundred awl Irvwf&fcy' 
juisaio’—p iyI 

\eeoirlimd> the whole ol this mh inal bushies^itnaj be traee*d 
with the ulii'ost nmiiiltin ss m these authentic documents, nx 
v lne.li it will b< sem how Au< linidi un long persecuted and fin illy 
dispatched an uiifoifnu il< bm mticly because be possessed a 
t imi il pun of knowledge (ending to develops art assassination 
whnli tin i me 1 luid hid toinniitted lie at length slew him by 
flit lit lj» oi lus own son and anothu issist mt, too steady a cl insnian 
to cjiiestion Ins dud % pleas wit 1 h< death of his utHtiupulous 
inoinjihte m th< boy smuidei was next planned, and after tbit, 
it was hoped andstlitnnd that tin thud assassin, to whom the 
si ui^htu ol this at tompliu was to be enlimted, might be him- 
stll killed by souk liitiid ol the cleet ised, upon the old quautl of 
dcidly fend I lie vmukiblt speeit»of pntlt displayed by tins 
lintu! u old infh m, when in i< solve d not to bt exiled for so mean 
a enmt as killing tin pool b >\- t ptide which induced him to 
commit a blood\ assqili upon m of Ins ft udal tile lilies, men iy 
th it a moie ge nth ui mhke t h uge a*, mist hiuise If might bt 4 estab¬ 
lished as an ivum foi Ins non- ipp< nance,'—-all Uns opens points 
of chaiaett r which could, ptihaps, lt< pai allied from no olhei age, 
or couutiy. 

Many nistances smgul uly and iughtfutfy indicative of the 
ferocity of the Highland dins, ueitiiu "fancifully eolouicd with 
fictitious til cum stances, noi (domed with those evening lights 
with which the compassion of a cmli/ed a«e gilds the legtneis of 
a decaying and lotnautic lace, but de pie ltd in then bioad cha* 
raetu of blood and inhumanity, ait given in this veracious 
iccoid, where nothing can be cither tstmuated oi set down in 
malice* 'Ihe feud between the Macdonalds and the Mae leans 

• fount. 
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hums one terrible example; ami if we wished to draw from the 
lik the picture of a feudal tyrant, we would not go iarthei than 
a selection fiOm the indictment of Patrick btewait, Karl of Orkney, 
lot tieason and oppression. Tins ptisou, a near 1 elation of ius 
sovereign, exemstd a loyal powei within the distant isles of 
Oikney and Shetland, when lus mandates had the force of laws, 
against whuh the voice of the oppie^d islamkis was In too 
wtak to make itself hemd. This ha ugh tv s iv u,l exact* d ii«m 
Ills subjects (ugagenu nts> in winch they bu uni bound t» support 
his quarrel against < vi ry man, without i \< i ption ol llu king 
himself. The stibu nbi rs of the si tnasornblt obligations num- 
ovti bound Hums* lus to bi judged by tin slid < nl, without 
it seising oi acknowledging any appe il to king, < mini d, <>t session, 
1 .1 thing/ suys the mdietnicnf, ‘ uuu ilutal, imp is t, t \i uum d, 
impowhte, and tieasorubh'.’ 11c u is ds>o accused oi mtei- 
uiptiiig the passages and femes oi Oikuev ami "Shetland, so that 
none should be allowed to use than without his own spun! 
license, uul llwisi* who ttunsgii sseei this pettv tviant’s miidite 
were suhpeted to ruinous fines aud inipii oumuil Noi w es tin 
piopcity of the kings tin wits in llu se i I mils inoit siiirn tlian 
then [HMsonal llbtit\. The cul ilteitd, it his own ph i-aue and 
always to his own advantage, the ac know h dg< d a imlaids oi < oms 
weights, and nieasuies, euiient ibioiigh the aiehipele^o Ln 
nee ting him castle of Se allow i>, amt otliei expeusm oiitues, the 
kings tenants weie foifed to woik in quanto, timspoit stine 
and lime, dig, de lie, clnnh, end build, and submit to all possible 
suits of scivile and pain ul labour, without < ithet meat, dimk, line, 
oi teenmpense of any kind ‘ im illy,’ says the indie tine lit, 6 tiu s ml 
eailbts tieasonably dischaiged the 4 said mh tint mts nfOikn y or 
‘Shetland to buy or sell m< al, ui dt, meat, ehuik fish, tit sh, buttei, 
i attle, sheep, or othei < ommodiius without his hie ihi, uodei 
severe penalties, whuh wtu levied In iinpiisounulit o» foifitliut 
at the pleasure of the Kill 1 his note el, oppu ssoi was Lmally 
brought to Uul aad executed it the ( loss of 1 diiibmgh It is 
said that the king’s mriod wis cotisidc! iblv lie ited igaiust him by 
some dWhoseu <nAfcw»fcc-"iiUi n Kitm liiscnptions with which 
Ins iathci and himself had been unlucky enough to decoiate some 
of tlietr insulqr palaces In out ol these, Karl Robeit, the falhci, 
had given hts own designation, thus — ( Orcadian comes Hex 
Jae obi qumti films* In this case he was not pci haps guilty of 
anything woise than bad Katin But James VI,, who hud i 
keen nose for pu/Hiug out tie ison, and with whom an assault and 
battery upon Pustiau ranked m neatly the same degree of cume, 
had little doubt that the use of the nominative liejc, instead of the 
genitive Regis, had a * treasonable savour/ 

Earl 
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Earl Patrick himself seems to have been but a dull monster in 
the article of apprehension, A clergyman, from whom he de¬ 
manded an inscription for his already mentioned tpwer of Scallo¬ 
way, supplied him with the following quotation from Scripture— 

‘ The house which is built on a rock shall stand, but that founded 
on the sand shall perish/ 'Hie earl adopted the inscription, and 
had it labelled ou the portal of the tower, where it is still to be 
seen. ‘ My father,’ said Earl Patrick, f built his house at Sum- 
burgh on the sand, and it has given way already; this of mine on 
the rock shall abide and endure/ He did not or, would not 
understand that the oppression, rapacity, and cruelty, by means 
of which the house arose, were what the clergyman really pointed 
to in his recommendation of a motto. Accordingly, huge 
tower remains wild and desolate—its chambers tilled with sand, 
and its rifted walls and dismantled battlements giving unfestrained 
access to the roaring sea-blast. \ > 

llut it is not only as illustrative of historicaV |radition that we 
would recommend the present collection. It contains, also, if 
they will have the courage to seek such ore ahridst a mass which 
has" something of an alarming appearance, much' that will greatly 
interest both the jurist and the moralist. It may, indeed, be com¬ 
pared to that second tower, which Spenser’s Alma showed. to her 
guests— 

.. . . . ... ‘ whose tvals 

Were painted faire with memorable gestes 
Of famous wi sards ; and with picturals 
Of magistrates, of eourts, of tribunals. 

Of commonwealthes, of states, of policy, 

Of lawes, of judgements, and of dfeeretals, h 
All artes,*all science, all philosophy, 

And all that in the world was ay thought wittily/ 

The Scottish judicial system contained, like the criminal pro¬ 
cedure of all nations derived from the noble Gothic stem, the 
principles of freedom, the darling attribute of those gallant 
tribes, to whom the use of arms was as familiar as that of their 
limbs, and who felt that life coula not be |||ayed without the tpll 
possession of personal liberty. In pai|$dulaby the Scots were 
acquainted, as far back as we can trace' the matte% with the insti¬ 
tution of juries, though it was only by frequent alterations, and a 
great many accommodations to th§ change of manners, that it 
finally settled into that appearance which it now presents. Of the 
more aucient jurors, we may doubt whether they were any other 
tban an improvement upon tbe system of compurgatoijlpadopted 
among the Scandinavians, ’fl^ese were, in fact, rather witnesses to 
the character of, the accused— a matter which must in these days 
HC- / ' • have 
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have been of decisive consequence—than persons invested, like our 
modem jurors, with a judicial capacity pfco re nata. Upon this 
old and rudeplim the evidence against the accused having been 
submitted to the court, he produced in support of his answer a 
certain number of persons, his friends and neighbours, who made 
oath that, having heard all that was stated against the accused, 
they were nevertheless of opinion, from their knowledge of his 
temper and habits, that -he was innocent. This opinion con¬ 
cerning tie origin of Scottish juries has been fortified by the 
learued,;X)r, llibhort, who cites the oath of the Radtnan of Zet- 
land—-ifttdath nearly the same w ilh that now administered to Scotch 
jurors, * the truth to fell and no truth to conceal,' and which 
certainly bears ut-aier reference, jmmd facie , to the office of a 
compurgator, than to that of a juror, whose busiuess it is to report 
his faithful opinion on the import of the evidence of others. The 
supposition has been, that the one institution merged into the 
other; but this certainly was not the fact, at least in the way 
assumed, for there is historical proof that, in at least one noted 
case in which die accused person desired to excuse himself by 
compuryation, he was required to subject himself to the trial by 
jury, ft occurred as follows:— 

in the year 1242, .David de Hastings, Earl of Atholl, was, 
among other Scottish nobles, engaged in a tournament, where lie 
chanced to overthrow William Bisset, a favourite of the king, 
whose interest was great, and his family powerful and numerous. 
A fatal animosity rose; in consequence of which ^as was at least 
generally supposed) the »EarJ of Atholl was assassinated at Had- 
diuglo#, and the bouse in which he lodged was burned. Suspicion 
fell on Bisset,"and the nobility of Scotland rose in arms and de¬ 
manded his life. Bisset stood on his defence, lie declared he 
was fifty miles distant from Haddington on the night when the 
crime Was perpetrated. He offered to vindicate his innocence 
by singly combat against every accuser; and, what is more to our 
picseut purpose, to by the oaths of any number of veteran 

soldiers whose te^tt&ny ^qnld be required, that lie was incapable 
of, had been charged against him. The 

queen herself, a young priucess of the heroic family of 

Couci, offered,^as a compurgator, to make her solemn oath that 
Bisset had neyetmcdituful so enormous a crime. But the nobtes 
around the king V-ejected the defences offered by Bisset, demand¬ 
ing at the. same time, if he was willing tb commit himself.’to the 
oaths of his fellow subjects and the opinion of the neighbourhood. 
This he refused, * considering,’ says e#dutt», the malicious pre¬ 
possessions df rustics, and the general prejudice of the province.’ 
He was obliged, therefore, to fly from Scotland, and the event 
**" " ” was 
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was his ruin with that of his numerous family and allies. In this 
celebrated instance we certainly read the early establishment of the 
Scottish jury, properly so called; but then, and for many ages 
afterwards, it existed on a precarious footing, and was far from 
affording to the subject auy very efficient means of protection. 
In very ancient times, indeed, and even down to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the jurors took the Law as well as facts 
of tiie case under their consideration, and decided whether the 
incidents narrated in the indictment corresponded with or fell 
short of the crime charged. They brought in a verdict, not, 
indeed, of guilty or not guilty, but what amounted to the same 
thing, of cleansed or assoilzied, or proven and coiivihf ; such 
was, apparently, the original process. Hut by a train of gradual 
encroachments, the judges wrested from the jury the-most impor¬ 
tant part of their privilege, and while they allowed still the uncon¬ 
trolled decision of the facts of the case, they contrived to assume to 
themselves the cognizance of the law, and thus made themselves 
masters, in a great degree, of the fate of the prisoner. The form 
then introduced was of the following teuour. . 

The indictment charged the prisoner, or, as lie is called, 1 more 
Scotico,* the pound, w itli having been actor 6r art and part (artifex 
et pavticeps) in a particular set of facts, charged as amounting to 
murder, or some other specific crime. ’Hie counsel debated, if 
there was room for debate, what crime such facts ought to infer, 
in case they were proven. The court pronounced on these cir¬ 
cumstances an interlocutor of relevancy, as it was called, settling 
exactly to what offence the facts libelled would amount, pro¬ 
vided they should be regularly proved. The jury had then 
nothing to do save to ascertain whether the facts alleged were 
•promt or not promt: in the latter case the prisoner was dis¬ 
missed ; in the former the doom of the court took place, as 
ascertained by the interlocutor of relevancy, whatever might be 
the real opinion of the jurors respecting the nature of the pri¬ 
soner's guilt, which,.of course, might very often bo considered by 
them in a milder view than had been adopted by the judges. 

A singular case occurred in las* 4 centut^wmch occasioned a 
remarkable revolution in this matter;. ita^'hpfe Circumstances 
belong to a former day, though its pafti©hhifa : lrd still fresh in re¬ 
membrance. It may be shortly recapitulated hfre, though in 
Scotland, as a cause celbhre, both considering its circumstances and 
its jurisprudential result, it is well kbown. 

A numerous party ofAngusshire country gentlemen met at 
afunerul in the town of Forfar about the year I’fSB. James 
Carnegie of I'inbaven was 3 principal person present; he was 
obnoxious to some of the company, who were violent Jacobites, 

' " . ■' • • on 
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on account of His political principles, of rather of some change 
which be was supposed to have made in them. An individual 
Mimed Lyo&$£ Bugton was also present, respected as a man of 
good family, jljlt of a character so savage and rough, especially 
when warmedvylth liquor, that the gentry in the neighbourhood 
were accustomedto refuse him admission into their society, unless 
lie came without a sword, which was at that time accounted the 
(hstinctive mark of a man of condition. It was the wild custom of 
that day,rthat much wine was consumed at funerals; and Sir 
David Uarnegie, who acted vis host, being nearest relative to the 
deceasedj had his own share, and pressed it, as was the custom, 
on the other persons present. Lyon was ,inflamed with liquor, of 
which air parties had too much. He "annoyed Carnegie with 
many cutting and brutal sarcasms, doubly severe as applied at 
such a time, and, in such a company. The gentleman in the 
chair endured all with remarkable temperance until personal 
aggression was added to verbal insult. When the company came 
into the street, the aggressor thrust Carnegie down into the 
kennel, from which he arose mad with the natural passion to 
which he had been long wrought up. He drew his sword, ex¬ 
claiming—This is too much to .be borne,’ and staggered towards 
Lyon with mortal intentions, hot to be wondered at considering the 
continued and gross provocation he had received, and the condition 
in which he himself was. Lyon, who had no sword of his own, 
for the reason already mentioned, rushed towards the Lari of 
Strathtnbre, his friend and chief, and endeavoured to seize his 
lordship’s weapon to repel the attack of Carnegie. The noble¬ 
man was a person generally find justly esteemed, and, desirous to 
pt esc'fvh t^ie peace on either hand, he pushed his relation aside, 
and threw himself between him and, the gentleman so grossly 
offended. Unhappily, in thus interposing himself in the quarrel, 
lie received a mortal thrust, designed by Carnegie for the person 
who had given; him such mortal insults, and died immediately 
afterwards* "fSuchwas themerfnorable case before the court. The 
facts were stated accurately in the indictment, and the judge pro¬ 
nounced them relevant to, Jfrfer the crime of murder. The feelings 
of the jUjryi htwyever,^revolted against being bound by the decia- 
lation of die law laid Howh by the bench—they felt that.’the death 
of the Earl of<6trfcthmoie was an incident altogether unintended 
and deeply jaffedpted by the unfortunate homicide—-they consi¬ 
dered his real ptlf^ose ofaggjressioa against Lyon as excused, if 
not, fully justified, tty the grossness of Lyon’s provocation and, 
accordingly,. they broughrf.pt ft geneml verdict, finding that Car¬ 
negie wa s r not of murder, while they avoided 

giving any facts of the ipthetinent were either 

•• ' ^ proved 
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proved or otherwise. In this leading ease was first ascertained 
the right of the Scottish jury to acquit on accused person, 
although it should fie proved upon his trial that he was guilty of 
acts which the judges had, found by their interlocutor of relevancy 
to amount to the crime libelled. Similar general verdicts have 
been brought in where the judgment of relevancy was esteemed 
too severe, nor is this valuable privilege now questioned. 

But this was far from being the only change necessary to invest 
the jury with that wholesome power'which we now consider as its 
necessary possession. Bow down in.the seventeenth century the 
crown still exercised a superior and magisterial right of interfering 
with the verdict of a jury , and in fact of controlling and overawing 
the inquest itself—a practice which, however iniquitous in many 
of its results, may be traced to the very root of the judicial system 
not only in Scotland but in most other European states. . The 
sovereign was, in all these systems, the source of .judicial au¬ 
thority, and iu early times, like the kings of Israel, distributed 
justice sitting personally in the gate to those who demanded' 
it at his hand. This is the obvious reason why all writs run in 
the name of the king. The intervention of justiciars, as they are 
named iu Scotland—-professional judges, that is to say—was a 
great and obvious improvement; for though a young king might 
lead his army bravely, and hold bis court royally, he could hardly 
be expected to be born with the habits of mind necessary to exer¬ 
cise the judicial functions. Still, however, he remained the prin¬ 
cipal judge; and the circumstances which controlled Ins admi¬ 
nistration in that capacity were so numerous, that it was patural 
he should seize oil all sorts of opportunities and pretexts to sweep 
such obstacles li om his way; and. oYie of the methods thus re¬ 
sorted to was indeed a strange one. * ' ( ] 

Bv a primeval, "and exquisitely absurd fiction of,law, the in¬ 
dictment or libel was supposed to be the very words of the king 
himself, addressed to the corn l, the accused person,wudthe jurors. 
From this the ingenuity of ci own-lawyers derived jlideous 
result,—namely, that when the accused was put upon his trial, 
he bright support his cause otWwise as he bestcould, but he 
must, on no account take up any line of device inconsistent wifii 
the truthpf the facts Charged hi tbe' l|bei, wMcli, as the king’s 
own account of the matter, could pot lie called iq question. A 
defence, therefore, of alibi, the most direct and intelligible which 
could fie stated, as beiug eontmdictcWy of the royal libel, was of no 
avail; and finis the accused;'person was exactly iu the state of 
one who should be placed in the lists to fight for his life with his 
right hand tied behind his back.; Something of the same absurd 
doctrine may be observed i$ England during file trials which flowed 

v • v ' out 
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out of the Popish plot, when the judge# often checked and re¬ 
pelled any pleadmg*for the accused whipb went to impeach the 
testimony of tjie kiftg\s namely, mt«s, Dugdaje, and 

Jlodloe, now ^mv^tally given ug^^^*#peijuibd tpp^ters. 
Common tfegiee* boftctied do%n this ah^uid^doctahe tu 

Scotland, at length plucked up* heat t to prondunce 

thr accused 'at iiberty cnpitulare direct? Mitrtirium cju$ quod Itbd- 
latun fulltime iu was that such an absurdity shptild bo 

e&plode$, 1 since,' while it exited, it must have been casyf for au 
expok lawyer to drup j»b> hbei pi such a mauner that no de¬ 
fence sbtydd be Oyaihthlc against it. * , 

in couSidermg the textiaordinary methods, however, by which 
the crown maintained influence m the cnminal com l? of Scotland, 
we must not forget what continual obstruction it was exposed to * 
m its attempts to administer anything like justice to so uuiuly a 
people—especially whenever any powerful individual o, party was 
louceined, t A delinquent who felt himself bold enough to face 
the tribunal of justice took marvellous care not to trust to his 
limocem e alone, even if he was furnished with that moral defence. 
Whuever lie was himself powerful, 01 where his cause was for 
any reason well befriended, he presmiled luniself at t|ie bar vuth 
as many armed friend# and retainers as would, at cording to the 
pinase of the day* * do for him.* The most innocent and mui- 
tuiious—the most guilty and criminal—bad recourse to the same 
means of controlling the course of the law. When the government 
of Maty of Gum delermibed on proceeding Ifcunmully against 
tiro reformed pieachers, the cuthgsiasticul hearers of the <ougu- 
gatum *aj.>ecd, as disuhuigifi$ the ordirmty'pait of fueiids and 
lavonreis of an accused party, to present themselves in court in 
arms, in defence of then pa®tors, mid assembled a little army, 
wliuh soou overawed mid suspended the plans of the queen. In 
like manner, when Both well objected liluisr 11 to a mock trial 
loi the muidew of Henry 1 )»mh*y, he took < are to,,be so well 
guarded, bpt|fc by las oWl^rct&iucis and dependents, and by bauds 
of mercenary sdMiers, thtttjit was mapos&ibh tlu slighUst chance 
of conviction should occu^ lirthi?, as tin many other cases, the 
observation of Lucan,held jbet:—• 

* Quis tas^m tinienti 

JX&fiit mixta faro ? t gUdn cum trj&e mWntes 
• dadSmMk $&aolitu trepidant cintejpe corona, 

madias l$gm < 

BompajaOl ^wim clauswun^f^a Milanem?' 

In the samecontrasting 
the excellence 4>i* me * laws the. inoleiicC by which 

Hi.ii execution 
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TV iwa^^aest*'Vre4jave some skt H; 

# 0(1 >voteth if we kelp tlieui ueil! 
cewte1t>*Bai? with jack of si# 

Ar\a xto?f4 hoast the jddire atot fify. 

Of sio jusftcd I have nae shell, 

, Whore rale anti order ure away/ 

Besides the risk lhat the common comse of Juliet', wheu di- 
r&$ed against person^ of lippottance, should be obtruded by the 
intervention of jack spent, it tfiust b 4 e remembere^thut there 
tvas a great part of Scotland m which Uflb jpng bad little autho¬ 
rity, and his writs naefficiont cmnency, Unless, supported by ac tual 
militaiy force. To the whole of Scotland uoith of die high¬ 
land line thfcs fully applied down to a late ptnod; nor wore the 
four frontici copnties, though < ontuiiuD" much excellent and 
fruitful aoil| in a (piuhtiou moio anion able to the laws until after 
the union. ot the cfo\ui-». Win a the pi nice, ft t hag binutlf 
more than usually strong, pioxoked, perhaps to extremity, by 
the disorders of these wild people, foimed a i^solutioii to buppresb 
them at all risks, he was w out to pktcekhusclf at the head <*f an 
aimy, and much into the oUeuding districts, executing, with the 
utmost irgoui, wboniMievu he catnc upon in his way. la tlie-e 
frantic exertions hf povm, uadu the disguise of justice, much 
blood was t>hcd; the seed was sown, of comae, for much deadly 
feud, in a country where it could not fail to germinate; and as 
them < ouhl be bin# ( lei#ure for thawing distinctions between 
the guilty and irihocoht/ the king Jatliu itbeinbled Attila, the 
Scourge of Htaceih or a vindictive icudal champion dealing 
blows with his battle-axe al a venture, than a sovereign wielding 
the swoid of justice wjth composure and serenity. 

It ib not utc( sia.w, howevei, to enter into this pail of the sub¬ 
ject, and it may be moie piofi table to inquire by whal exp< dieuts 
the kifigs oi "'(odaud endeavoured, iu cases lh*d fell Within the 
conunon cornse ot jitdu atui<, to outcome the disadvantages by 
which|t was so inisdiably mu 11 upiod. Ofte <?f MtBQ Wfctf a resource 
which we aie afiaid is very common in similar case#, being, in tat t, 
near of kin to the principle wla< hjjowhded the chirurgical practice 
of P, P., cleik of this parish, * who t#f bleed adventmed not, except 
the poor** The kipg of> Scotland^, in like maunei, when his pur¬ 
poses of justice weie defeated b& these pioucb tlipAs, who made 
the bar of criminal ji*risiwm^Mp jv&emble the defended garden 

of ijm s Twx 4 

" * With dreadful facWmsong’d and fieny arms, 
sought for a pride and injured authority 

by letting th^'fnlr^tVtMy^ htB ludjlgrymon descend upon s<gne 
unfortunate wieteh ofW lower orders, who lad4>een guilty of 
\ou &my, ho, Liptxv^ 
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am cognizable crime, but especially it he had been instigated by 
the insubordination of his bettus to do some thing nih lrmg di-.- 
iispftt to Ins suued mujest),—it seems* m shout, on such occa- 
sions, to have been a matin of gnat imhfh.it ucc whoie the atafi 
was cut with which -.udi a elo_, was to be beaten, provided only 
it \ias a cur of low dtgju who m id t nun t c istigatiou 

The following exli loiditiuv and el« spotic instance is piobably 
unique in the annals of judicial piece<clings \\c will fust men¬ 
tion the (licutiislmccs as they aie lecoidid m the journal of an 
lioiicst citizen of JLdmburgh, often quoted by Scottish antiquaues. 

* ApuJ 27, tool —Ak hibald Conuitl, towu-oftun, handed at the 
f joss md him., on the gallon 4 twenty four houis and the cause, 
whci(for he w is luiigid, lit, being m unmet ciful, gritily cu ituie, 
poinded (th it is attached 1\ distress) an hunest itims house, and 
.nion^st the icst he pomebd the kinp rnd queen’s pinuic, «tnd when 
le emit to the cioas to compuse (appi nsc, mil expose to auction) 
tlu sa»nt,ht liuflg thim up on two iuds on the* sum pillows to be 
comprised, arid they being seen, word went to the king and queen, 
wltt ieupon he was apprehended and haiu/t il * 

Thcae wue the days, Mr. Rigmarole 1 c scant ly know 
whethci to woudci most at such an exertion of powei, or at the 
quiet and matter-of-fact maimer m which the punishment and its 
lamt ne ucoided. It is supposed that Sn Thomas Hamilton, 
tin ii King’s Advocate, well known by the name of Tom of the 
i owgate, must have procured this evtiaoidmajv conviction upou 
some data diawn fiom the uvil Jaw, whue tfic irnm/i/ies of the 
empciois aie lecommended to idigious vuieiation, and those who 
piolamed or insulted them wen held guilty of impiety. It w , as 
even doubted at the time wile tin r the unfoitunale Coinuel had 
done moie than meditate the foul tieason which he dud ioi ; it 
was alleged he had on ft/ bond a hole in the king’s pictiue with 
tlu. treasonable purpose of disposing it upon the gibbet, but was 
prevented fiom doing so by the tmumuis of the people. It is 
obvious that tlie whole passed jju inuuiam' on the part of the 
catchpole, and without the slightest degree of ‘ malice piopouse ;* 
the unldciy man could have had no furthu pui post than to hang 
the picture where it might be oesf seen when exposed tp auction 
with the debtor’s othei etitits lint the jiuy,—by the bye, Mr. 
Pitt aim thinks it am aggravation of Coimiel’s wtongs that no 
fcwei than eight Ojf them wqie tailon ,—qwobably held opiuion 
with the Worthy journalist above cited, tliat any leason might serve 
lor hanging an uitmeicifu^ giudy bumltmhft, who boie the cha> 
i ic tei of being seme tu hie odious office of attaching honed men’s 
_oods. it would seem that the iei D u of James V1., good-humouic d 
is that pimee certainly was, attended vailoyi? other instances of 

bimilvii 
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similar despotism, in which his sacred majesty played the 1 tyruut of 
the minnows. 7 We ourselves had lately occasion, in oui review of his 
* Royal Pfogrch&esf,’ to notice the brevi mami execution of a fellow 
who was taken for cutting purses during his majesty’s halt m "N mark 
in lf)03, and forthwith strung up by no fuithci warrant than the 
king’s older; and the ingenious editor points out one 01 two olliei 
cases equally summary. Johu Dickson, for example, a stubborn 
Englishman, bting commanded by an office] of the oidn.imr to 
vcei liis boat and give place to the king's artilleiy, he answeiod 
he w ould not veer his boat cither for king or kaisUr, and thei ejp 
added, that James wag but a bastard king, and not woitliy to be 
obeyed, for which crimen he was condemned to death. Octobei 
10th, l (>00, Francis Teunaut as as indicted foi a libel, as we 
should now teitn it, detracting from the king, and tennnig him 
(in allus.oii to llizzio) the m>u of Siguior Davie. lie was .sen¬ 
tenced to be taken to the Mai Let Cross, his tongue cut out by the 
roots, bis brows crowned with a paper on which his crime should 
be inscnbed, and then hanged till death t a subsequent icvision 
of the sentence dispensed with the cutting out the tongue, 01 any 
fui the 1 toituie, such being the tender mercies of the sapient 
monarch ; but the punishment of death was indicted. 

it was not, however, always safe'or easy for the eovmign to 
proceed by so straight a road ; but then he hail oblique methods 
of Avoikmg both opou the fears of the criminal ami the appre¬ 
hensions of the jury, which frequently carried him as ceitamly, 
if not as uncetly, to the deatired point The most common of 
these was that species of argument by which tile accused was pi e- 
vailed upon to come in the king’s will, that is, to submit to his 
meicy, and leave the nature and extent of tbo punishment to the 
royal pleasuu. ft is evident that in many cases this might serve 
both patties. A ruminal might escape with a milder p&nishtnrilf, 
who, if convicted under the law', would have been liable t?6 a gicat 
one; and a fitk to die exchequer might often reconcile the sove¬ 
reign to robbing the gallows. 

A remarkable ease of this kind occurs in the present publication. 
One John Kincaid of Craighouse/u wild young gentleman, having 
his residence and property near Edinburgh, had cast ids eyes 
upon a -ebmely young widow', well endowed with t jointure, aiid, 
according to the rough mode of vtoOing, not uncommon at the time, 
projected an attack upd» her persoif when she was quietly 1 chid¬ 
ing mid£rfhe roof of John Johmton, bailiie of the Water of Leith. 
Kincaid, supported by divers accomplices haviug arms both ofTen- 
sive and dr&nsiyd> entered*,, tha bouse, laid hands o» the fair 
widow, and carried her 0 # to the lairds tOJ*er of Craighouse, 
situated on the Biaidhilfc. Little is said of .Jfjdiel Hutchison’s 
• 0 0L . * ,r desperation 
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desperation or resistance, anti, considering the small distance to 
which the pretty dame was transported, it seems extremely dubious 
whether more violence was either offered or intended than just that 
modicum of it which might give her an apology for following 
her own inclinations. [Jut the unlucky laird had chosen the hours of 
broad daylight for Jus galjant exploit, and, what was worse, King 
James and his attendants were abroad hunting in the fields through 
which (Jrnighouse and his party conveyed their fair pri^e. At sight 
of the royal cortege, no doubt, the kidnapped widow assumed a 
most disconsolate appearance, and uttered her cries for help more 
earnestly than before, and King James, though scarce by habit a 
professed slave of the fair sex, was moved to interpose his autho¬ 
rity in her behalf. The Karl of JNlar and Sir John llamsay were 
dispatched to beset, with a sufficient retinue, the ravishei’s tower 
of Craighouse, and deliver the distressed dame, Isabel Hutchison, 
in which they found no difficulty ;—but muik the end. The un¬ 
fortunate laird of Craighouse, not knowing to what extremities 
he might he subjected for an act of violence committed almost in 
the royal presence, was probably easily imbued to conic in the 
kiinfs wiP , and his punishment was a fine of nearly a ruinous 
extent, being twenty-five thousand meiks to he paid to his highness 
and his treasurer; and, what is diverting enough, the imtoilunale 
culpiil it) peremptorily appointed to deliver to the king or to his 
treasurer, over and above the line, iris brown horse, which perhaps 
hail pleased his grace when he had a glimpse of it at their reu- 
t ounter on Bruidhills. 

The king’s will was not always so favourable: sometimes actual 
execution of the criminal was ordered ; and we remember one 
outrageous ease of this kind seemingly allied to those of Tennant 
and Conmel before mentioned. "Ibis unlucky person was a 
Scottisiunau by birth, and, what appears of itself an anomaly, was 
brought to trial in his own country for a crime committed in Eng- 
hmd. lie was charged with having put upon the door of St, Clary’s 
College (New College), in the university of Oxford, a scandalously 
false and treasonable libel, containing reflections upon his own 
countryfeen, asserting that all bcotlishmen should be put from court 
except the king and his family, and upbraiding the English for 
suffering ijienfCselves to he domineered over by such offscourings 
of tire people. Tire unfortunate libeller placed himself in the 
king's will, acknowledging'’ that he had committed the act in 
a fit of madness, and expressing extreme contrition; he Was 
nevertheless condemned to have his hands struck Off, and to be 
beheaded;* •• 

Another mode fefriaibedj of a nature yet more violent, by r which 

* Introduction tv ’Wic!aurla*» Cascs/ru sxxvifl* 
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the king of Scotland might wrest to his own purpose the opinion 
of the jury. These persons were always liable, if tliev brought a 
verdict contrary to the opinion of the crown counsel, to be them¬ 
selves called to account for perjury or wilful error ; and whenever 
the King’s Advocate had any suspicion that an accused person was 
likely to escape by the verdict of the jury, he was sure to tciuiud 
them what the consequences might be to themselves. 

There was yet another method in which the sovereign power of 
Scotland currently interfered with the procedure of justice, not to 
enforce its authority indeed, but to obstruct it by snatching 
offenders from its vengeance ; aud its operations are mote fre¬ 
quently to be traced through Mr. Pitcairn’s collection than those 
of any, or perhaps of all the doctrines we have touched upon. 
There was no crime so gross that the party accused of it did not 
very often plead the king’s remission at the bar, aud compel the 
judges to dismiss him without further tiial. The general loose¬ 
ness of this practice had most deplorable effects ; and in James’s 
reign it became more than ever prevalent, owing to the natural 
facility of Ids temper, his indulgence to courtiers anti favourites, 
aud his want of power tori sist the most unreasonable requests, 
when urged by those who had access to, or inteiest with him. 
In the case of the notorious Archibald Douglas, the king appears 
to have been induced to shelter under the shadow of his pioleo 
tion a person whom no one ever doubted to have been particularly 
active in the murder of Henry Darnley, his father. After this, it 
would be superfluous to add oilier instances of those unseemly 
and indecent iemissions; yet the following case so completely 
illustrates the itnpuissance of the law's, and the sacrifices which a 
sovereign of Scotland was compelled to make to the troubles of 
the time, that wc are tempted to quote it. 

Captain James* Stewart (sometime Earl of Arran) was one of 
King J aniCh’s earliest minions, and neither he nor any other 
prince ever settled his affections on a worse. Having veiil tired 
to stir from the solitude in which he had spent some years of 
retirement, after being banished from court, this Stewart ventured, 
in 150.5, to appear in public and to pass near the castle of 
Douglas of Torthorald. That haughty baron was made ac¬ 
quainted with a freedom which he esteemed to be done in 
bravado, as the disgraced favourite was at inortiil feud with all 
the name of Douglas, for having been the principal agent m 
pressing forward the trial and execution of the Regent Mortou. 
Torthorald, therefore, incensed at his enemy’s audacity, threw' 
himself hastily on horseback as soon as he knew of his jour¬ 
ney, pursued Stewart up a wild pass called the Gate-slack, ran a 
lance through his body, and,left liim dead on the highway. The 

friends 
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frits ids of 11 1 e (Iterated endeavoured lo bring the homicide to 
But Douglas, not eating to undergo the risk of a trial, 
rati i or el lose to submit to the decree of outlawry, which followed 
on the occasion. Meanwhile, he resided at his castle near Dum¬ 
fries, with the certainty of making his part good against any one 
who should approach him with the purpose of giving him dis¬ 
turbance. Things remained in this state till 1.31)8, when the 
Bari of Angus, lord warden of the whole marches, and having lull 
power of king’s lieutenant over the entire frontier, liad occasion 
lo command a general assembly of all the gentlemen within his 
territory for some branch of public service.* On such meetings, 
all the landholders in the district were hound to attend under 
high penalties; and the Baron of Torthorald failed not to obey 
!h» summons, the rather, that it was sent fo»th by the Karl ot 
Angus, the head of the house of Douglas. Nor had tin 1 Kail, 
acting in his highoffuo, the least hesitation at accepting the 
military services and aid of a person accused of the murder id the 
king’s ancient minister and near cousin, and who was denounced 
n tie!, and under sentence of outlawry, for Ins refusal to abide trial 


id, thi.'. crime. 

But this i* only one shack of an estraordiimry picture. fo 
complete it we musi add, that the appealauee of Toi tlnnaid at the 
host officially assembled bv the Bail of Angus, and, it may be sup¬ 
posed, the predominance of the Douglas inleiest, detei mined many 
gentlemen ill Ajishne, Ciimiiughumes, Kennedies, and others, 
connected by blood or friendship with that Stewart foi whose 
.daughter Torthorald was under outlawry, to absent themselves 
from the host assembled ‘by the king’s lieutenant, rather choosing 
to incur the penalties which might attach to their absence, than 
risk the quarrels and bloodshed likely to spring from their meeting 
with Torthorald, wheie both parties we re in arihs. 

The remission granted by the king on this occasion affords a 
most striking proof of his lulplcss slate as a sovereign. It may 
at the same time serve as a specimen of the structure and ortho¬ 
graphy of the record. 


‘ We vnderstanding that pur* louittis, "William CVningbamc of 
Caprintourie and Parnell Owninghame of Paiboyth, being chargeit be 
certew of Proclaniatioune, to haif melt our rycht traist cousing, 
William© Eril o# Angus, out Lcutennent and Wardane of our West 
Mareheis, att Prumfreis, or sic vj>er pairtis contenit in our said Pro* 
clamatioun, for persuit of he disobedient persounis within our Said 
Ward an rie, in he moneth of Februar, I m .VMxxxxviij Zeiris: And pat 
for obedience J*airof, and command of our said Proclamation!!©, thay 
add res sit hame selffits in weirlic maner with j?airfreindkand aertrandis 
to our said raid; and James Dowgias of Torthorreli, being,our reheH, 

and 
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and lying att our home, for )?c slauchter of our vmq' cousing, .Tamos 
Stewart of Newtoune, and fair neir kj-nnisman, being fan in cum** 
pany att fe said raid With our said LeutcnncnV: swa that ths saidis 
Williarao Cwninghame of Caprintoune, George Campbell of C'esnok, 
nor the said Daniel! Owningliame, could nocht guidiie remane att our 
said raid, (the said James Dowglas being in lair cumpany) : Quit air- 
vponn thay hailing- than menit fame vnto ws, We, for eschewing of 
giltar inconuenicnt, than faitlifullie promittit in vrrbo princryis, aud 
gave licence to fame, fair freindis and seruandis, to pas hame fra our 
said raid, and that thay sould fairefter, att na tyme addres fame 
selffts to ony raid with our said Leuteunent, (the said James Dowglas 
being in cumpany witlrthim,) hot that thay sould remane att hame, 
and incur na skaith nor danger fairthrow. And a Is, that the saidis 
Will ia me, George and Danicll, being lykewyis chargoit aganc, to haif 
metl with our said Leutennent att our said buroh of Drumfrcisc, vpou 
pe xxij day of September lastbypast, (with quhom the said James- 
Dowglas was fan in cumpany,) swa that thay niycht not addres fame 
selffi*. fairto : Tbairibr, and according U> onr said promeis, wc baif 
frcelie Jlemiltit, and be fir prescutis Rnnitlis the saidisWllliume Givn- 
inghaims George Dampbell and Daniel* wningliame,hair kyn, freindis 
and M*ruandis of all olfeiicc, eryme and panis counnittit be fame, for 
ahyding fra He saidis raidi.% or ony of fame ; Discharging heirfore our 
Tvesanrer, Aduocal. Justice, Justiec-depiitis aud vferis oilicieris qubat- 
soevor, of all calling, atteicbjng, areisting, poinding, vnlawing, 
trubling or intrometting with fe saidis personis, thair freindis or 
seruandis, or ony of fame, for abyding fra fe saidis raid is or ony of 
fame and of fair offices in fat pairfc for evvir ; noebt with standing ony 
ic-ttros, proclaniatiounes and charges direct fairanent: Quhairaneut 
aud huh! pan< ontenit fairin, Wo haif dlspensit, and dispenses be 
fir present is. fSubscryuit with our band, Att Halyruklhous, the xvj 
clay of Fehruar, Id 00 , (Sic subscribitur.) .TAMES R. 

‘ Lenox, Montrose, Oassilms,' Vciultrie, Fwie, BbAKTYRK, 
SECRKfAKIL’S.'—lfeirt ilf., pp. 107, l OS. 

In this curious le tter, the king expresses no displeasure against 
his lieutenant, lor admitting an outlawed murderer to form part of 
his royal host, and. by doing so preventing the attendance of the 
relations of the slam man. JNtithcr docs he rehuke the Lari of 
Angus, his representative, who, \e->ted with full power for all such 
purposes, did not arrest Torthorald when in his presence. Lie 
helplessly and quietly admits, that the objection of the Ayrshire 
petitioners to being exposed to meet with a person with whom 
they were at deadly feud, w as a good apology for absenting them¬ 
selves from the king’s service, and* pardons their non-appearance 
accordingly ; in short acknowledges aud submits to, without daring 
to censure, the sway of passions and practices at open war with 
the welfare of society, the power of law, and the dignify of his 
crown. 


The 
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The end of tliis affair was, that a nephew of the slain Captain 
Stewart avenged the deadly feud by running Torthorald through 
the body some time, after as he was walking in the streets of 
Edinburgh. But, in truth, no reader of these volumes, whatever 
his previous acquaintance with Scottish history may have been, 
will contemplate, without a feeling of absolute wonder, the view 
of society which they unveil—or find it easy to comprehend how 
a system, subject to such severe concussions in every part, con¬ 
trived, nevertheless, to hold itself together. The vvhd|c nation 
won*' 
it, ^ 

1 .. 

manners remained in lull foiee. Jn June, J(i08, lor example, we 

find a youth of quality, nearly related to the royal family, namely 
.John Stewart, son to the Lord of Domic and brother to the 
Eord of St. Cohnc, tried for the murder of, an individual in a 
very inferior station, called John Gibb, in Oyer Gessody, under 
the following circumstances. A quanel having taken place be¬ 
tween the poor man Gibb and the young gentleman's attendant or 
groom, an exaggerated account of the matter was carried to Stewart, 
who was at that time engaged over his bottle. I Lo instantly started 
up, and swore, to boieuve Gibb of his hlV. The company inter¬ 
posed, and would not permit him lo !ea\ethem, until he had given 
his ‘faithful word’ that he had changed his blood-thirsty resolution. 
Yet so soon as he was free from the company, he rode instantly 
to Gibb’s house, and called to the poor man in lied to rise and 
open the door; Gibb, knowing his voice, arose in his shirt with¬ 
out the slightest npprehensiou of evil, and on undoing the door, 
received a stab from Stewart's dirk, of which he died in forty- 
eight hours. It was also charged, that the assassin next morning 
showed the bloody dirk in triumph, saying, that if Gibb were the 
devil’s man he had got enough to quench his thirst. This case 
was withdrawn from the court of justiciary, and further proceed¬ 
ings therein stopped, no doubt by the royal order, so that it be¬ 
comes another illustration of the general system of remissions. 
Let it be remembered, that to inllamc a race of such extreme irrita¬ 
bility, the custom of deadly feud'-lont its ready assistance—a cus¬ 
tom which enjoined that every injury or insult received from an 
individual of .a particular clan or name, might be honourably, if 
not legally; retaliated upon any other person bearing the same 
name; and WC have a slate $f manners presented to us; more 
resembling the perpetual storm and fury of the infernal regions 
than the civilized order of a Christian nation. .. * \f ’ 

The northern legislature itself seems to have been lully Sensible 
of the atroeityof the national temper, and accordingly their laws 

' ' “ v concerning 


lit seem to have spent their tune, as one lnalctactQj 
in drinking deep, and taking deadly lcveiggc for slig 
: is startling to line! how lam 
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concerning homicide were far more rigorous than those of the sister 
kingdom, which their jurists gravely defended, by alleging the ne¬ 
cessity of restraining the. perfervidum ingeninm Scoiorum. The 
traces of this still remain. The Scottish law has been so framed 
to discountenance all approaches to personal encounter, that even 
marked aggressions will not vindicate the person who receives 
them. Nor, even at this hour, do the judges receive openly 
or avowedly the distinction, so broadly marked in the English 
law, between the homicide whose guilt arises out of some sudden 
strife and unpremeditated quarrel, and the deliberate and afore- 
thought murderer. Vet pot only did this affectation of judg¬ 
ing with extreme severity the first provocation to violence fail of 
producing the desired effect in the elder time, but at this hour 
many of their own authors are forced to recognize the remnants 
of the fierce and vindictive propensities of their fathers among 
a nation otherwise proverbially moderate in their passions anti 
moral in their deportment. If we consider the criminal calendars 
of England and Scotland in a comparative view, we must of course 
first make allowance for the population and the wealth of the 
principal nation. While our northern provinces are, for the most 
pan, thinly peaked and by a simple race, rcmovfed from the general 
temptations of higher civilization—a great part of England is, on 
the contrary, densely inhabited bv a manufacturing population, 
sometimes wallowing in opulence, which they waste in sensual 
enjoyment, sometimes reduced to the most sordid distress—either 
condition, unhappily, the fruitful mother of vices, which cannot 
so readily occur in a country still mainly pastoral and agricul¬ 
tural. To this must be added, the great eff ect produced upon 
the Scottish nation by their excellent system of parochial schools 
and general education. Such instruction, almost universally dif¬ 
fused, lias had potent# influence in ameliorating men’s minds and 
taming their stormy passions. It has taught them reflection and 
moderation as its necessary consequence ; it reminds them, that 
as sure as the day is followed by the night, so sure must the 
actions of the day be accounted for, and the indulgence of passion 
of whatever kind repaid by distress, remorse, or punishment. 
Where tile population of a country *is generally instructed, the? 
influence of education of course extends far, beyond the visible 
limit? of its machinery; and in no country has that species of 
instruction, without which all others are more likety to do evil 
than good, been more systematically ayd successfully attended to 
than in modern, Scotland. . Still alt this being granted^all de¬ 
duction beingvmade on theone hand for the infinite concatena¬ 
tion of ciint^Cdnuected with tiie mercantile and manufacturing 
system#—aiid -on: fhe other Icm^ tfucb superiority of general edu- 
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cation as the under ranks of the Scotch can justly pretend 
to,—it is at least the common opinion that Scotland is, even 
at this day, remarkably fertile in producing the darker kinds of 
crime, arising out of deep passion, matured revenge, long- 
harboured spite, family feuds, disputes among neighbours, and 
casual quarrels, which the good-natured Englishman forgives and 
forgets, before the sun has gone down upon his w*ath. With¬ 
out pretending to ascertain whether the traces of such national 
violence, or atrocity, as were stigmatized by old ^sottish writers, 
remain at the present day, we may boldly sgj$ ; that there is 
abundance of proof in these volumes of the ferocious and sul¬ 
len temper of the race in former times. An injury, however 
trivial, once sustained—an insult, once; given, though slight and 
unintentional—the aggrieved person, like Tam o' Shunter’s dame, 
sat, perhaps, for years— 

Gathering his brows. Like gathering storm,* 

Nursing his wrath to keep it w;irm. 


Many events are recorded in Mr. Pitcairn’s collection, which 
are interesting to the dramatist or the novelist, as they indicate those 
evolulious of the human heart winch such men long to copy from 
the frightful original. Mam idioul scenes which the painter 
might study ; and some of them have already exercised the legen¬ 
dary muse of their country, lleie we are In look for the real and 
unadorned history of Hugh the Graham, of Gihlcioy, both famous 
iu song ; of the freebooter, Mncplieison— 

‘ Who played a spring, and danced it round 
Beneath the gallows-tree ;* 

and other turbulent chiefs, whose memory survives in the northern 
minstrelsy. Here are abundance of adventures, from which a 
Lillo might have drawn his plots for tragedies of domestic life, 
like Arden of i’eversham, or The Fatal Curiosity. In opening 
the book at random, we light upon an example of the kind, con¬ 
cerning the murder of the .Laird of Warrtston by his own wife. 
It is the subject of a Scottish ballad, well*knowm tc* collectors in 
that department; and the history of the conversion of the mur¬ 
deress, and of her carriage her execution, compiled apparently 
bv one of the clergymen of Edinburgh, has been lately printed by 
Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, whose merits as ari author, anti¬ 
quary, and draughtsman, stand in no need of our testimony. 

The story of the young Ipdy is short and melancholy. She was 
a daughter of Livingston of Duuipace, a courtier, and a favourite 
of James VI.; an ill-assorted marriage united her at an early age 
with the Laird of Warriston, a gentleman whom she did not 
love, and who apparently used her with brntpl-harshness. The 
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Lady \V arris ton accused hev husband of having struck her several 
blows, besides biting her m the arm ; and conspired with her nurse, 
Janet Murdo, lo murder him. The confidaute, inspired by that 
half-savage attachment which in those days animated the connexion 
between the foster-child and the nurse, entered into all the inju¬ 
ries of which her dull (i. e. foster daughter) complained, en¬ 
couraged bet in her fatal purpose, and promised to procure the 
assistance of a person fitted to act the part of actual murderer, or 
else lo do the deed with her own hands. In Scotland, such as we 
have describdc§»|* such a character as dm two wicked women de¬ 
sired for their^as&ociiile was soon found in a groom, called Robert 
Weir, who appears, for a very small hire, to have undertaken the 
task of murdering the gentleman. He was ushered privately into 
AVarriston’s sleeping apartment, where he struck him severely upon 
the Hank-vein, and completed his crime by strangling him. The 
ladv in the meantime fled from the nuptial apartment into the hall, 
w here she remained during the perpetration of the murder. The 
assassin took flight when the deed was done, but he was afterwards 
seized and executed. The lady was tried, and condemned to death, 
on the Kith of June, KiOO. The imtse was at the same: time 
condemned to be burnt alive, and suffered hshr sentence accord¬ 
ingly ; but Lady Wanision, in respect of her gentle descent, was 
appointed to die by the Maiden, a sort of rude guillotine, imported, 
it is said, from Halifax by the Lari of Morton, while regent, who 
w'as himself the first that suffered by it. The printed account of’ 
this beautiful murderess contains,a pathetic narrative of the exer¬ 
tions of the worthy clergyman (its author) to bring her to repent¬ 
ance. i\t first, his ghostly comfort was very ill received, and she 
returned with taunts and derision his exhortations to penitence. 
But this humour only lasted while she had hopes of obtaining 
pardon through the interest of her family. When these vanished, 
it was no longer difficult to bring her, in all human appearance, 
to a just sense of her condition ; her thoughts w'ere easily directed 
towards heaven, so soon as she saw there was no comfort upon 
earth. It is not for us to judge of the efficacy of repentance upon 
a death-bed, or at the foot of the gibbet. .Lady VVaniston’s, like 
that of other criminals, had in it a stijiin of wild enthusiasm, such 


as, perhaps, an assistant may be very naturally tempted to sympa¬ 
thize with. It must, indeed, seem astonishing with what tenacity a 
wretch condemned to part w ith life clings to the sympathy of his 
fellow-mortals, and how readily he adapts the ideas suggested by 
those who administer the most grateful flattery, if it can be called 
so, by continuing to express an interest in his desolate condition. 
Hypocrisy is dgily resorted to in cases where it wserns utterly 
useless; nay. it is comraon to see those, who are under sentence of 

' ■ •" death 
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death for acknowledged crimes, load their souls with deliberate 
falsehood—only for the purpose of lessening their criminality in a 
very small degree, in the eves of the world they are about to close 
their eyes upon for ever. Spiritual emotions may be, in like 
manner, feigned or fostered, lor attracting the approbation and 
sympathy of a spiritual guide. In all such cases, therefore, as 
Mr. Sharpe justly concludes, a confessor ought to be^feveiely cau¬ 
tious how he misleads his penitent with too sure a hope, or pre¬ 
sents him to the multitude, as one lading down hfe^ather like a 
martyr than a criminal; and in none such can itnpwjTe or decent 
to follow the example of the Lady Warriston’s reverend assistant, 
who did not hesitate to term his penitent a saint, though the blood 
of her husband had hardly been washed from her hands. 

The pride of Lady AVarrislon’s parents suggested a petition 
that she might be executed betwixt five and six in the morning ; 
but both th® clergyman and magistrates seem to hare consented 
unwillingly to this arrangement. The clergyman was particularly 
offended that the display of her penitence should not be as public 
as that of her guilt had been ; and we may forgive the good man 
if there was any slight regret lor a diminished display of his own 
success, as a, religious assistant, mixed with this avowed dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Time will not permit us to linger longer upon these records,in 
which we iind, among many meagre and unimportant details, 
fragments that are inexpressibly interesting. in the ipstsvima 
verba, the actual words spoken during the conspiring and the 
acting of these horrid things, the reader has before him the na¬ 
tive language of the strongest passions of the moital breast—the 
threat of the murderer—tjie scorn with which he taunts the victim 
of his revenge—the petition for pity—the frantic expression of 
deadly fear—all the terrible, unapproachable?, inimitable elo¬ 
quence of agony. To explain what we mean, we may quote the 
well-known instance of the death of Ceesar, in which the three -- 
words, Et lu , Brute, affect the mind niorp, and stamp a more 
impressive image of the whole, transaction, than all its historic 
details. 

In pursuing this work, we.conceive the editor might do well to 
abridge his own labour by omitting the pleadings upon the rele¬ 
vancy of the indictments, unless when these are singularly interest¬ 
ing or ingenious. They cannot now be in any respect instructive, 
eveu to the legal practitioner. We would also recommend^ as 
essential to the value of the collection, such an accurate and ex¬ 
tensive index, both of names and circumstances, as may afford an 
easy and, secure means of reference amongst subjects which 
naturally lie dispersed and disconnected. 
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We arc not altogether willing, even yet, to leave the subject; 
w ithout addressing a word to those who have it in their power with 
convenience to assist an antiquarian publication of this nature. 
Mr. Pitcairn would not, probably, thank us, were we to make 
this expostulation in the tone of the recruiting sergeant, who assures 
the public, that only a very few young gentlemen of the most irre¬ 
proachable habits are wanted to complete the gallant regiment for 
which he beats up. We may, however, observe, that the two 
associations 'dfj&fie Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs have tloue all 
which can be’ expected from societies so constituted, in encou¬ 
raging the present laborious and expensive work; and it will be 
but fair in those who call loudly upon them to give the world 
the benefit of their private presses, to show, on an occasion like 
the present, that they really set a value upon such things—sinee, 
whether the exclusive system piaitised by these institutions is or 
is not the most advantageous that might be devised,-it. certainly 
has arisen from the ctnelessncss and coldness villi winch almost 
all insulated attempts of this ualuic have recently been suffered to 
fall to the around. 


Aut. \ f .—A Treatise on Sound. 
lvTi.S. London and Edmbmgh, 
Metropolitan a.) Loud. 1830. 


By .1. I'. Wi I lerselnil, Esq., 
&e'. (In the Jincytiopiedia 


A WOIMv on any branch of natural philosophy from the pen 
of Mr. ilcrscluil must at all times he an object of interest 
to the philosopher as well as to the general reader, who is suffi¬ 
ciently prepat ed for its perusal: his mathematical acquirements, 
his acquaintance witji modern discovery, his powers of illustration, 
and the originality of his views, qualify him in a peculiar manner 
for writing a systematic account of arty of the physical sciences. 
The ‘Treatise on Sound,’ of which we propose to give some 
account, is marked with all these cliaracteiistics of bis powerful 
mind; but we regret to add, that it is fitted only for the perusal of 
the mathematical philosopher; and though the general reader will 
discover, here and there, portions winch he is capable of under¬ 
standing, yet he will find himself baffled at every step by pro¬ 
found views, and by the perpetual recurrence of ^mathematical 
formula?. 

In every other country but England, a woik like the present 
vvould haye jiad many readers among the upper and the middle 
ranks of socie|y £j>ut so great has been the decline of mathema¬ 
tical knowledge,^and so completely has science, beep excluded 
from the list of hccomplisliments which qualify for public life, 

that 
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that there is scarcely au individual, not professionally scientific, 
who is capable of understanding or of appreciating Mr. Herschell’s 
labours. Even those who have successfully pursued the admirable 
course of scientific instruction which exists at Cambridge, and, to 
a certain extent, at Oxford, will be found to have forgotten their 
early acquirements, and to have thrown aside theiriteieiice as a 
weight which would only incumber them in the race of professional 
ambition. * 

Xn the times that have gone by, science warore prevalent 
among the educated classes, aud was honoured Svith more pa¬ 
tronage among the upper tanks. In every part of the kingdom 
there were found men of wealth and title, who, though not pro¬ 
foundly scientific, were yet zealous amateurs and active cultivators 
of popular aud practical science : they were the patrons of the 
village philosopher aud the village artist. With their telescopes, 
their solar microscopes, their electrical yiachiucs, and their air- 
pumps, they displayed to their visitors the more striking pheno¬ 
mena of the physical world. A beneficial respect for science 
was thus maintained within the pale of their influence, and those 
who were not admitted to see its wonders, braid of them at second¬ 
hand, and strove to fathom those mysteries of nature which amused 
the baron in lu& hall, and supplied wealth with otic of its most 
elegant luxuries. This race of opulent aud noble amateurs is 
now nearly extinct; and in the extended list of English, Scottish, 
and Trisli nobility, we can remember only the names of five * 
individuals who dignify their rank by scientific attainments. 

But not only has science ceased to become au object of ardent 
pursuit and of enlightened patronage—its grandest and most 
intelligible results have ceased to be received as demonstrated 
truths, and philosophers arc often regarded 0 -as little better than 
jugglers, who impose upon popular credulity, and invest with the 
dignified name of general law s what are only deductions from their 
own plausible speculations. f 

11 is not easy to devise a cure for such a state of things; but, 
in addition to some legislative enactments, the nature of which 
has been generally stated in p former N umber,f the most obvious 
remedy is to provide the educated classes with a series of works 
on popular and piacticai science, freed from mathematical sym¬ 
bols and technical terms, written in simple and perspicuous lan¬ 
guage, and illustrated by fijets and experiments which are level to 
the capacity of ordinary miuds. If a general taste should thus 
be created for popular science, our reviews, magazines, and jour- 


* The Chnooullur Brougham, the Duke of Buckingham, the Marquis of 
Northsuwptinif tlw.jEarl qf Minty, aud Lord Ounautown ; «« hope our catalogue is 
not quite complete-^ 
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uals would be induced to devote a portion of their pages to the 
development and simplification of modem discoveries, and philo¬ 
sophers- of high name would not scruple to add to their more per¬ 
manent reputation the contemporary fame of bringing within the 
grasp of their less gifted countrymen the beauties and the wonders 
of the materia) universe. 

As there die few persons who have any idea of the delightful 
and instructive reading with which they would thus be supplied, 
we propose td'^VOte the following pages to a popular account of 
the discoveries'which have been made on the subject of ‘ Sound,* 
following the train of inquiry pursued by Mr. Uerschell, and en¬ 
larging on several topics which lie has either biicily discussed or 
entirely omitted. 


The object of Mi. tlerschcIPs treatise it, to explain the nature 
aud production of sound,—-the laws of its propagation through 
various media (such as air, water, and solid bodies) which 
convev it to our ears,—the manner m which it acts on these 


organs,—the modifications of which it is susceptible in speech, 
music, or in inarticulate and unmeaning noises,—and the natural 
aud artificial means of pmduciug, regulating, or* estimating sounds. 

That sound is conveyed to die organ of hearing through the air 
is a fact which has been know n iiom the remotest antiquity ; but 
so little notice had this interesting subject excited^ that it was not 
till the beginning of the last century thaf it was proved by expe¬ 
riment that (he air is the vehicle by which sounds are conveyed, 
and that without its iuiluencc nature would be buried in the 


deepest silence. This important fact w as first established by our 
countryman, Mr. llauksbee, by suspending a bell in a large glass 
vessel. When the air was drawn out of the vessel, and the bell 


rung, the sound gradually grew fainter; and when the vessel was 
completely emptied of its air, the sound of the bell could no longer 
be heard, even though the car was held dose to the vessel. Upon 
re-admitting the air into the vessel, the sound of the bell was again 
heard; and it became louder and louder, and acquired its original 
strength, when the vessel was filled with air which communicated 
with that of the atmosphere. When more air was forced into the 
glass vessel, or when it was filled with denser or heavier air than 
that of the atmosphere, the loudness of the sound was Jfonml to 
increase with the density or heaviness of the air. • 

Hence we discover the cause of that deep silence which reigns 
in the elevated regions of the globe, ahd which, when combined 
with their habitual solitude, produces an impression on the mind 
at once grand and awful. 'The busy hum of men, o( their voices 
and their deeds, is gradually extinguished as the traveller rises 
above the level of human affairs; the ocean’s deep.sw#ll, and the 
, ■ . * i''■'I’v- fitful 
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fitful murmurs of the falling stream, are soon lost in their distance’; 
and even the sounds of animated nature, which, during the still¬ 
ness of night, and in the pure atmosphere of tropical climates, 
fall with such clearness and solemnity upon the ear,' die away in 
the attenuated air. Thus removed from the region of life and 
motion, the travellers begin to experience between, themselves 
other effects of their high elevation. Not only are the souuds 
by which they hold communication with each other enfeebled, and 
even incapable of being heard at moderate dJ^Stces,' blit the 
muscular energy by which they utter them suffe^i' considerable 
diminution; and, with their powers of speech dna their powers 
of hearing thus strangely modified, they can scarcely avoid feeling 
as if they were already on their way to the land of their destiny, 
and as if the functions oJ their corporeal nature, as well us the 
powers of the elements, had begun to undergo the transformation 
of a more spiritual existence. 

Hut though souuds of ordinary intensity art; thus weakened at 
great heights above the .sea,—though Saussure found that a pistol 
fired on the top of Mont lilanc gate a report no louder than that 
of on .Indian cracker, —yet at much greater dotations than that of 
the highest mountains the air is still able to transmit to the regions 
below sounds of great power and intensity. At heights in an 
atmosphere where the air is three thousand times more rare than 
that which we breathe, the sounds of meteors have been piopa- 
gated down to the earth. The meteor of 1/1-1, w hose height w as 
at least thirty-eight miles when it passed across Italy, was heard 
to make a hissing sound, like that of artificial fireworks : at 
Leghorn it gave a loud report, like that of a great cannon, termi¬ 
nating in a sound resembling the rattling of a cart of stones, which 
Montanari describes as * lasting about the time of a Credo.’ The 
meteor of 1719 was still more formidable % the souuds which it 
emitted. In Devonshire and Cornw all its sound was that of a 
broadside of cannon? followed by the rattling noise of musketry: 
the whole air experienced a,violent concussion; windows and 
doors, and even houses, shook; at Tiverton it threw a looking- 
glass out of its frame and broke it; and these efleets were the 
result of au explosion at the height of sixty-seven miles above the 
earth. ^ 

The transmission of sound through the atmosphere does not 
take place instantaneously. Every person has observed that the 
flash of a gun is seen bt'fore the sound of the discharge is heard, 
and that the. interval between theip becomes longer as the gun is 
more distant. The lightning, too, is always seen before the 
thund$;#»mmcnces, and the interval is often very considerable. 

' The 
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The sound of the great meteor of 1783 was not heard till ten 
minutes after it disappeared., , 

Although the velocity of light is infinitely greater than that of 
sound, yet philosophers had determined the speed of the former 
long before they had measured that of the latter. This arose 
priucipallyJVom the want of a proper method of measuring small 
portions oTtime, which modern philosophers have been so fortu¬ 
nate as to possess. One of the instruments for this purpose, called 
a ChroHOfjjfapjbfi and invented by M. Kieussec, is a sort of time¬ 
piece, on^W^vhose hands performs a revolution round the dial- 
plate every second. By suddenly pressing a lever at any given 
instant, the extremity of the hand is made to touch the dial-plate, 
and leave a drop of printers’ ink, without its own motion being in 
any way interrupted. B\ this, or similar contrivances, it was found 
practicable to determine the interval between the Hash and the 
sound of a gun with such uieefv a'. 1o lender the measurement of 
the velocity of sound a comparatively em v experiment. Since the 
year when the experiment was first made by the Florentine 

ncadi miciaus, vaiiotts deteimiuatious of the velocity of sound have 
been published ; but by taking a mean of th<ysc which have been 
made with all the aids of modem science, it appears that, in dry 
air and at the freezing tempoature. sound travels at the rate of 
109<) feet, or 3d3 yards, in a second ; and that at f>2° of Fahren¬ 
heit, it tiavels pO()() feet in eight seconds, 12^ British standard 
miles in a minute, and 7(*0 miles in an hour. Hence, as Mr. 
Herschell has caleulatcd, sound mows with the same velocity as a 
point of the truth's suifacc in latitude 4'2' 2U 40" ; so that, if in 
that latitude a gun he tired at the moment any star passes the 
meridian, the sound w ill leach any other place exactly west of it 
at the same instant of time that the star reaches its meridian. 

The trausmissiou of sound from one place to another is often 
singularly obstructed by the state of the air, or of the ground over 
which it passes, l ogs, and falling lain and snow, produce a very 
marked effect, which must have been noticed by the most careless 
observer; but the strangest effect is produced by a deep coating 
of new' fallen snow. We have heard an officer describe 0 lemark- 


able fact <>f this kiud, which he olAcrved during the American* 
w f ar. A river separated the British and American liuys, and tlie 
outposts were so negr that the form of individuals ctuld be easily 
recognised.. His attention was accidentally diieclcd to a drummer 
who began to beat bis drum. The at.live movement of bis arms 
was distinctly seen, but not ^single note jcached tl/te ear of the 
observer, A coating of new fallen snow had totally obstructed 


the sound, and produced in perfection the phenomenon, of the 
muffled drum. The very opposite effect, however, Occasioned 

VOL, XLIV. , ;.JB I-',.'' !< ?7 by 
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by a coating of glazed or hardened enow, or by a surface of 
water or ice. Lieutenant Foster conversed with a man across 
the ice of Port Bowen harbour, a distance oi about a mile 
and a quarter; and Dr. Young informs us, on the authority 
of Denham, that the human voice was heard at Gibraltar at 
the distance of ten miles. When the ground is dry and hard, 
or rests upon a continuous stratum of rock, the sound is pro¬ 
pagated to a much gieater distance; and hence it is the prac¬ 
tice in many countries to ascertain ihe approach of horsemen by 
applying the ear to the* ground The sound of csii$npfi has been 
heard at a great distance, (bins discharged at Carlscrona were 
heard as far as Demnask, a distance of at least JCiO miles, lit 
sailing from Asia Minor to ICgvpt, Dr. Clarke heard the sound 
of a sea-light, at a distance ol 1.JO miles. Dr. Hearn heard guns 
tired at Stockholm in ItiKV at the distance of IHO I’rilish miles; 
and the cannonade of a naval engagement between the Dutch and 
Fnglish in Jf>70 \m heard acios> Kuglmut' as far as Shrewsbury, 
and even in Wales, a distance of above *200 miles. 

That sounds of all Linds, whether sharp or Hat, travel with the 
same, speed, may be proved bs making a distant band perform a 
rapid piece of music M. l>iot did ilm more effectually by 
causing several airs to be placed upon a Hate at the end of a cast 
it oil water-pipe ill GO feet long. 'The .sounds wi re distinctly heard 
by himself at the othei end, without the slightest derangement in 
the order or mtmals of the high and low notes. 

The difficulty of tian^mittnig sounds 1o a great distance arises 
from tin* sound uploading and losing ilselt in the surrounding air, 
.so that if we could c oniine, it on one side, as along a well—on 
two sides, as in a nanow street—or on all sides, as in a tube or 
pipe-—we should be abb to conve x it to great distances. In the 
cast-iron watei-pipe of Ihue, which formed a continuous lube 
with only two bendings near its middle, the lowest whisper at one 
cud was distinctlv heard at the other, through a distance, of 31 GO 
feel. A pistol fned at one end actually blew out a candle at the 
other end, and drove out light substances w'ilh great violence. 
Hence we see the operation «>f speaking tubes which pass from 
one part of u building to another, and of the new kind of bell 
whic h is formed of a wooden or tin tube, with a small piston at 
each cud. By pushing in one piston, the air in the tube conveys 
the effect to the piston at the other end, which strikes against a 
bell—Ibis piston being, as 1 ” it were, the clapper on the outside 
of the bell, -• The intensity of confined sounds is finely exhi¬ 
bited at ..C&risbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight. There 
is here hi Weft Gl() feet deep, of twelve feet in diameter, and 
lined wifi* smooth masonry,; and when;,j| pin is dropped into 

- . ft, 
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it, the sound of its striking the surface of the water is distinctly 

heard. 

When sound is stopped in its progress by an even surface, such 
as a wall, the side of a house, the face of a rock, or the side 
of a hill, it is reflected or driven back exactly like light from a 
mirror j and the observer, who emits the sound, will liear the re¬ 
flected sound, or echo, some time after the original sound was 
emitted If a person, for example, stands opposite the face 
of a ruck* at the distance of 101)0 feet, and fires a pistol, the 
sound will take one second to reach the rock, and when reflected 
from it, if&ill take another second to return to the observer, so 
that the echo will be heard exactly tiro seconds after the discharge 
of the pistol. lienee we nun delmnine the distance in feet of 
the bodv which occa. 1 ion- the echo, In multiplying 1090 lt:et by 
half the'number of second:-, between the sound and its echo. In 
order to hear the echo most di-.liuctly, the person must always be 
directly opposite the middle of the wall or obstruction which 
reflects the sound. If tin* place when- the sound is made is dif¬ 
ferent iroui llu- pliu c of the obsorvei who is to heai it, then the 
car of the observer must he as distant on one side from the point 
directly opposite the middle oi the wall as the place ol the 
sound is distant fiom it on the other; ot, to speak more teelini- 
cal tv, sound is u Heeled like light, so Amt the angle of incidence, 
or the inclination at which the sound falls upon the wall, is eijual 
to the angle oi reik ction, or the inclination at which the sound 
is returned from the wall. Me have had ociasion to obseive, a 
very tine piool of this piopi-ilv oi .sound in the circular tuiu of a 
garden wall, ncaily a mile distant fiom a weir over a liver. When 
the uir is pun - and the wind iavouiahle, the rushing sound ol the 
water is reflected Iiodi the hollow mu lace of the wall, and con¬ 
centrated in a focus like the, ray* of light, the ear cun eusily 
discover the point where the sound i.s most intense. 

Various remarkable echoes, and some not very credible, have 
been described by difleient author-. J>r. Plot mentions an echo 
iu Woodstock Park, which icpeat.- revenue.u syllables by day and 
twenty by night. The famous echo at the 1S1 arrjuis Sinnnicttas 
villa near Milan has been describe?! both by Addison and Keys ha*. 
According to the last of these travellers, it is occa-ioncd by the 
reflection of tlic voice between the opposite piltalle) wings of 
the building,Which an: fifty-eight paces from each other, without 
any windows or doors, and perpendicular to the main body of 
the building. The icpetitioii of the •‘mind dwells .chiefly on 
the last syllable. A mail’s voice is icpeatcd above forty times, 
and the icpot of a pistol above sixty times ; lltc repeli- 
1 * I,,,’ 2 J 2 , < Vrv-" lions 
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tions arc so rapid that it is diflirult to number them, unless it be 
early in the morning or in a calm, still evening. 

A curious example of an oblique echo, not heard by the person 
who emits the sound, is described in the ‘ Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences’ as existing at Genefay, near Rouen. A 
person singing hears only his own direct voice, while those who 
listen hear only the echo, which sometimes seems to approach, 
and at other times to recede from, the ear; one person hears a 
single voice, another several voices; one hears the pejao on 
right, and another on the left—the effect constantly charging with 
the position of the observer. ' 

One of the most remarkable echoes of which we have read is 
that which Dr, Biirli describes ns existing at Roseneath in 
Argyllshire. When a pci.sou at a proper distance played eight or 
ten notes on a trumpet, they were coiroctlv repeated, but a third 
lower; after a short silence, another repetition was heaid in a yet 
lower tone, and after another short intenal, they were repeated a 
third time in a tone lower still.—We extract the following 
account of two very interesting echoes from Mr. HcisclieJl’s 
woik :— 

* In the cathedral of (hi-genti, in Sicily, the slightest whisper is 
borne with perfect distinctness from tin* great western door to the 
cornice behind the high altar, a distance of 2.>0 feet. By a most un¬ 
lucky coincidence, the precise focus of divergence at the former 
station was chosen for the place of the confessional. Secrets never 
intended for the public ear thus became known, to the dismay of the 
confessors and the scandal of the people, by the resort of the curious 
to the opposite point, (which seems to have been discovered acciden¬ 
tally,) till at length one listener, having had his curiosity somewhat 
overgratified hy hearing his wife’s avowal of her own infidelity, this 
tell-tale peculiarity became generally known, and the confessional 
was removed. * 

‘ Beneath the Suspension Bridge across the Menai Strait in Wales, 
close to one of the main piers, is a remarkably firm echo. The sound 
of ft blow on the pier with a hammer is returned in succession from 
each of the cross-beams which support the road-way, and from the 
opposite pier at a distance of 7>7<i feet; and in addition to this, the 
sound is many times repeated ut tween the water and the road-way. 
The effect is a series of sounds which may be thus described: the 
first return is <jharp and strong from the road-way overhead; the 
rattling which succeeds dies away rapidly, but the single repercus¬ 
sion from the opposite pier is wrv strong, and is succeeded by a faint 
palpitation, repeating the sound at the rate of twenty-eight times in 

* Travels through Sicily and the Li pari Islands, in the month of December, 
I8J-1. By aJ^ar^f Oih'yer. I voLSvo, Loudon, 1827, , w 
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live seconds, and which therefore corresponds to a distance of 1S4 
feet, or very nearly the double interval from the road-way to the 
water. Thus it appears, that in the repercussion between the water 
and road-way, that from the latter only affects the ear, the line drawn 
from the auditor to the water being too oblique for the sound to 
diverge sufficiently in that direction. Another peculiarity deserves 
especial notice, namely, that the echo from the opposite pier is best 
heard when the auditor stands precisely opposite to the middle of the 
breadth of the pier, and strikes just on that point. As it deviates 
to ot.e vt other side, the return is .proportionally fainter, and is 
scarcely hf»p -d by him when his station is a little beyond the extreme 
edge of the pier, though another person, stationed (on the same side 
of the water) at an equal distance fiom the central pbint, so as to have 
the pier between them, hears it well.’ 

In treating tin? rmpnitant .subject of echoes in churches ami 
public buildings, Mr. licrschell has exposed several prevailing 
errors, and laid down several useful principles, which meiit the 
pnitieular attention of the architect. In small buildings the echo 
is not distiuguidiable from the principal sound, and therefore serves 
only to strengthen it; but in very large buildings, where the ori¬ 
ginal sound and it* ft bo are distantly 'separated, the cflorl is 
highly disagreeable. In cathedrals, this bad effect is diminished 
by reading the service in a monotonous eliaut, in consequence ol 
which the voice is blended in the same sound with its echo. Jn 
musical performances, however, this rrsomee is not available. 
When ten notes are executed in a single second, as in many pieces 
of modern music, tin* echo, in the direction ol the length of a 
room fifty-live feet long, will < xaetly llnow the second reverbera¬ 
tion of cadi uote on the pi liu ipat sound of the following note, 
wherever the auditor is placed. Under such circumstances, 
therefore, the performers should be stationed in the middle of the 
apartment. 

Every sportsman must have observed the singular variety of 
sound which constitutes the ivpoit of his fowling-piece. Some¬ 
times it is short atid sharp, al other times Hat and prolonged, 
even when there is no surrounding object capable of reflecting 
the sound. The French astronomers, in making their experi¬ 
ments on the velocity of sound, Observed, that under a peril wily 
clear sky, the report of their guns was always single and shaip ; 
whereas, when a cloud coveted a considerable pi#t of the horizon, 
the report was attended with along continued roll like thunder, and 
frequently indistinct reports were “produced by a single discharge. 
Hence the ordinary rolling of the thunder may be ascribed to the 
echoes produced by reflexion from the clouds,.though, as Mr. 
Herschell remarks, there is another cause lor,the polling ol thun¬ 
der, as well as foists, sudden and .capricious bursts and variations 
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of intensity, of which he has given a very ingenious and original 

explanation. 

< )ur author proceeds to consider the mathematical theory of 
the piopngntion of sound in air and other clastic fluid media ; 
but as this branch of the subject is beyond the capacity ol ge¬ 
neral readers, we shall pass at once to the section—on the pro¬ 
pagation of sound though gases, liquids, mixed media, and solids. 

Accurate experiments are still wanting to determine the velo¬ 
city of sound in different gases, and their influence* upon the 
sounds which they tiansmit. According to the experiments of 
Van llees, I’rameycr, and Moll, sound moves with the following 
velocities in some of the gases. 


Hydrogen 

. 2000 foot per second. 

Azote 

} too 

Oxygen 

, 1030 

Carbonic acid gas 

no.*: 

Sulphurous acid gas 

w\l 

p id) 


The result respecting hydrogen, though rnidinntd In the experi¬ 
ments of Chludui, is u iv n inaikablc, as the theory, which agrees 
wonderfully with cxpciiiueul on the other gases, makes it no less 
than d<)4.3 feet per second. 

The inlluence of lie- g.nci upon the -.ounds which they trans¬ 
mit has been still men impeihstk < xsmiiud. Lbiestlcy found, 
that the .sound of a In !i m hydrogen gu-> was muivoIv louder than 
in a vacuum, wlter- as, both hi oxygen and carbonic acid gas, it was 
louder than in air. M. IVrolle lomnl, that a given sound, which 
ceased to lie heard in almospheiie aii at the distant e oi o(i loot, 
ceased to be heard in oxygen at <>‘5 feet, in eaihouie acid gas at 
4N fee!, and in hydrogen at 11 feet. Chladni also found, ihaL the 
sound of hydrogen gas m an organ pipe was remaikabiy feeble 
and ditlicnlt to distinguish, while that of oxygon was stronger 
than that of atmospheric air. An analogous eil'eet is pioduced by 
bit athing hydrogen : the voire becomes extremely feeble, and is 
at the same time raised in pitch, and, according to some accounts, 
this effect continues long after the lungs are denied of die hydro¬ 
gen. These expei intents ought to be made with caution, as they 
are not altogether ftee fioin danger. 

The effect of hydrogen in cnltcbinig sound has been more re- 
e.entlv shown by Mr. Leslie, who, aftei ratifying tile air in a 
vessel out* hundred times, introduced hydrogen, but no augmen¬ 
tation in the sound of the inclosed hell took place. When the 
^ir in the vessel was only half exhausted, and the deficiency 
supplied withfiydfd^en gas, the sound of the inclosed bell was 
scarcely audible* 

The propagation of sound through water presents many inte¬ 
resting 
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resting points of consideration. The velocity with which it moves 
was found by M. lleiulant to be about ffkJl feet per second; 
and by still more accurate experiments, made in the lake, of (ienovn, 
MM. Collndon and Sturm fount! it be 4708 feet per second, 
when the temperature was 40° (i of Fahrenheit. The series of 
experiments performed by these two able philosophers were made 
with much eare and sagacity, and have afforded many very impor¬ 
tant and instructive results. After living various methods of pro¬ 
ducing sound underwater, they adopted the contrivance of sinking 
a beJI with a metallic lever, about a yard below the surface ; 
the signals were made In the explosion of gunpowder, which was 
effected bv the same blow of the liaumu r which struck the hell, 
and the interval which elapsed between the appearance of the 
ffash and the arrival of tin’ sound was reckoned by a quarter of a 
second stop watch. 'Flu* e\pt rinieuls were made in the pure 
water of tin- lake of (iem\a, between I’olle and Thonon, it dis- 
lancc of /(/(,(■ unit ^ Whin the b» li wussdurk beneath the watei, 
it was distinctly heaid by an olwnv r m the an and diiectly above, 
the bell ; but wlu.u the observer was or 800 yards distant 

bom the. point above the bell, the found of jt could no longer be 
heaid. n uuukable la< t requhes some explanation. If, in a 

dark night, we place in a glass bs II a blight ilame like that of an 
Argand lamp, and sink it a loot or two beneath the surlacc of a 
pool of clear and ill watei, the light will h< diJy seen when 
the eve is near!v above it; hut if the <ye is at Mich a distance, 
that the line joining it and the hidii inclined ! \ ' or less to tin 1 
surface of the pool, not a ‘in<>le i of tin: light of the lamp 
will reach the eve, even if it were intense as the light of it 

liopicai sun. The. whole of the light sulk is what is term* d total 
reflection from the inner surface of the water. From the above 
experiment of Mil. Colladon and Mono, this curious propeily 
of light seems to hold also in the <a.se of sound, which appeals to 
have been totally reflected hem the surface o! the watei. 

Now, in the casc*of light, we <ouhi see the lamp under water 
by putting a pane of glass at the end of a tube, and thrusting 
that end under the surface, if ui point the lube to tin lamp, 
its rays will fall neatly perpendicakuly upon the pane of glass, 
and they will be ffeeiy tiausmitted to the eye. In this expe¬ 
riment we have done nothing none than substitute/or the oblique 
surface of water, which is incapable of tiaiiMiiiuing light, a less 
oblique surface of glass, which is cftpahle nt transmitting it. In 
like manner, MM. Colladon and Sturm conceived the happy idea 
of plunging a tube into the water, at any distance from the bell, 
to receive the vibrations w hich the surface of the water would not 
allow to escape, atld to transmit them to the gar qf an obseiver 
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out of the water. With this view, they plunged vertically into 
the lake a thin tin cylinder, about three yards long and eight 
inches wide, closed at the lower end, and open above, and the 
sonorous vibrations propagated under the water were thus 
stopped, aud made to enter the air in the lube, wliieh transmitted 
them to the ear of the observer. 13y means of this beautiful 
contrivance, they were enabled to hear the strokes of the bell 
under water at a distance of vine miles —across the whole breadth 
of the lake of Geneva. 

In the com so of these experiments M. Colladon observed that 
tlu* sound of a bell, struck under water, had, at a distance, no 
lesemblanre whatever to its sound in air. it gave n sound like 
that of two knife-blades stun k against each other. Y\ hen the 
distance became so small as the eighth pail of a mile, the musical 
tone of the bell could be distinguish* d after the blow of the 
hammer, a result which is the reuT.se of what takes place in air, 
where the first impulse of the hammer is heard only in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the bell. 

When sounds are generated in the atmosphcie, they are dis¬ 
tinctly heard, even where solid obstacles aie interposed between 
the ear and the sounding body ; but, under water, M. C olladon 
found that this was not the case. When a wall was interposed 
between the bell aud the tin tube above mentioned, the intensity 
of the sound sufh red umatkable diminution; so that the wall 
had, us it were, a shadow foi sound as it had for light. 

When the medium or substance through which sound or light 
passes is homogeneous, or of the same density, ami is iiniulenupted 
by cracks or openings, die light and the sound will be transmitted 
w ith the least loss, aud with the greatest distinctness ; but il the me¬ 
dium has difinent densities, or consists of different bodies imper¬ 
fectly mixed, or is interrupted by empty spaces, the light aud sound 
will he either greatly diminished or entirely destroyed. 3\ hen we 
add syrup to water, or brandy to water, and look tluough the 
glass at a candle before they have' combined, the candle will 
appear like a cloud, as if we had viewed it through a piece of 
pound glass. When the light passes from a portion of the water 
to the brandy , or from the btatwiy to the w ater, a part of il suffers 
reffection, and, as the separating surface can seldom be perpendi¬ 
cular to the direction m the ray, a pait of the light will also 
suffer refraction. ( Kow, as this must take place many hundred 
times while the light is pacing through a large glass of these im¬ 
perfectly blc^g^liquufs, it is not difficult to understand how 
we are unable^ to-see object- distinctly through the mixture. 
The way same effW’t is produced if we transmit light through a 
piece of glastffnU of cracks, 
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The effects produced by transmitting sound through mixed 
media is precisely the same us in the case of light. Since sound 
moves with different velocities in different bodies, the wave which 
produces the sound will be pailly reflected when it passes from 
one medium to the other, and its direction changed. If tin: two 
media are botli gases, or both fluids, or both solids, but have 
different densities aud elasticities, the interruption and destruction 
of the sound will be very great, as in the experiment of mixing 
hydrogen and atmospheric air, already mentioned; but if the two 
media are of very different diameters, the one a gas, and the 
oilier a fluid, as in the case of falling rain, or the one a gas and 
the other a solid, as in the case nf falling or new-fallen suow, the 
scattering and deadening of tin 1 sound i< still more complete. Oi 
the waves that do reach the ear, soini will arrive sooner and some 
later, and these, by tlu law of interference, which will afterwards 
be explained, wdl modify oi destroy each other. 

JS1, Chiadni lias illustrated this effect oi mixed media bv an 


elegant experiment of « as\ repetition. If we pour spaikling 
champagne into a tall glass, till it is half full, the glass cannot be 
made to ring bv a stioke upon it; edge, but emits a dull, disagree¬ 
able, and puffy sound. This effect t ontimies as long us the effer¬ 
vescence lusts, and while the wine is tilled with uii-bubbles. But 
as the effervescence subsides, 1 lit* sound becomes cleaicr and clearer, 
till, at last, the glass rings as usual when the air-bubbles have dis¬ 
appeared. By reproducing the effervescence, the sound is again 
deadened as befor<. The same expeiiment may be made with 
effervescing malt lupinm, and with still more effect by putting a 
piece of sponge, or a little wool or tow into a tumbler of water.-* 
The cause of the result obtained bv JVl. C'liladni is, as Mr. Her- 
scliel lemaiks, that Ahe glas-. and the contained liquid, in order to 
give a musical tone, must vibmte regulaily in unison as a system ; 
and if any considerable part of a m stem is unsusceptible of re¬ 


gular vibration, the whole must be so. 

Baron Humboldt lias employed this interesting experiment to 
illustiate and explain the well-known phenomenon of distant sounds 
being more distinctly beard during the night than during the day. 
This fact, which had been obseived by the ancients, and in huge* 


cities, or in their vicinity, was commonly ascribed to the repose 
of animated beimrs. When Humboldt fust licarif the noise of 

kn> m 

the great cataracts of the Oiiuoco, ^11 the plain winch suriouuds 
the Mission of the Aptires, his attention was particularly directed 


* Might not the harmonic-on he improved hy suspending difFertjjit Mihstanecs of 
different forms, :vt different, depths, in the fluid, which could easily'be done hy a 
dimple piece of mechanism 'i , Thu note of each glass might he.Variod merely l»y the 
rise of water occasioned by this different degrees of immersion of a solid plunger. 
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to lliis curious fact, and he was of opinion that the noise was three 
times louder at night than during the day. As the humming of 
insects was much greater at night thau during the day, and as the 
breeze which might have agitated the leaves of the trees never rose 
till after sun-set, this eminent traveller was compelled to seek for 
another cause of the phenomenon. In a hot day, when warm cur¬ 
rents of air ascend from the healed ground, and mix with the cold 
air above of a different density, die transparency of the air is so 
much affected, that every object seen through it appears to be ill 
motion^ just as when we look, at any distant object over a lire or 
the flame of a candle. The air is, therefore, during the day, a 
mixed medium, in which the sounds are reflected and scattered in 
passing through streams of air of different densities, as in the ex¬ 
periment of mixing atmospheric air and hydrogen. At midnight, 
on the contrary, when the air is transparent, and of uniform den¬ 
sity, as may be seen by the brilliancy and number of the 'Uars, the 
slightest sound readies the ear without interruption. This expla¬ 
nation, given by Humboldt, ami which is, no doubt, the true one, 
is repeated by Mr. Hersehell with the following addition :— 


‘ There is no doubt, however,’ says ho, * that, the universal and dead 
silence generally prevalent at night renders our auditory nerves sen¬ 
sible to impressions nhieh would otherwise escape them. The analogy 
between sound and light is perfect in this as in so many other respects. 
In the general light of day the star-' dh-appear. In the continual hum 
of noises which is always going on by day, and which reach us from all 
quarters, and never leave the ear time to attain complete tranquillity, 
those feeble sounds which catch our attention at night make no im¬ 
pression. The ear, like the eye, requires long and perfect repose to 
attain its utmost sensibility.’ 


This increase of sensibility in the ear, during night, takes place, 
however, only in cities and populous districts. What Mr. rier- 
schell says cannot be applicable to the plains of the Orinoco: 
there the ear has its greatest sensibility during the day, in conse¬ 
quence of the hum of insects, and the sound of the night-breeze, 
being then inferior to what they are after the setting of the sun. 

The facts above explained furnish us with the cause of the effect 
produced by carpeting and woollen-cloth in deadening musical 
sounds, and may suggest to the builder much better methods of 
deafening houses than those which are now employed. 

Iri passing ovgr different v ioads, the traveller must have often 
observed d singular change of the sound produced by the hoofs Of 
his horse, or the y6$rGe|s of hi* carriage. Sometimes the sound is 
haul and sharp, aud at other turn s dull and hollow', as if he were 
passing over a vaulted chamber. This phenomenon is generally 
ascribed to the existence of caves, or hollows, beneath : and there 

nave 
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have been examples where the cupidity of the proprietor has led 
him to search in these supposed chambers for the hidden treasures 
of former generations. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
peculiarities of the sounds under consideration are owing to the 
materials beneath, and their manner of juxtaposition, if the 
road passes over a solid rock, the sound must be very different 
from what it is when it passes over amass of clay or saud. If the 
materials beneath consist of broken rock, with intervening hollows, 
sometimes tilled with loose, and sometimes with dense materials, 
and sometimes with air, it is obvious, that the sound in passing 
downwards, will be reflected at every change„of medium or of 
density, and will produce a rapid succession of echoes resembling 
a hollow rumbling sound. 

Mr. llcrsohell has applied this principle very successfully to a 
phenomenon observed at Sulfa ten a :— 


‘ A phenomenon noticed by every tiavcJler who visits the Solfaterra 
near Naples, hut whose true nature has been much misconceived, is 
easily explicable on this principle. The Kolfaterra is an amphitheatre, 
or extinct crater, surrounded by hills of lava, in a rapid state of de¬ 
composition by the action of acid vapours issuing 1 from one principal 
and many subordinate vt ills and cracks. The whole soil of the level, 
at its bottom, consists of this decomposed lava, whose disintegration, 
however, is not so complete as to reduce it *o powder; hut Leaves it in 
coherent white masses of a very loo'-e trial de’strnetu re. At a particular 
spot, a large stone violently thrown at'airc.t the soil is observed to pro¬ 
duce a peculiar hollow sound, as if some great vault were below. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is usually cited as a proof of the existence of some vast 
cavity below communicating with the ancient se-'t of the volcano, and, 
perhaps, with subterraneous fires ; while others ascribe it to a rever¬ 
beration from the surrounding hills with winch it is nearly concentric ; 
and others to a variety.of causes more or less fanciful. It seems 
most probable, however, that the hollow reverberation is nothing 
more than an assemblage of partial echoes arising from the reflections 
of successive portion 1 - of the original impulse in its progress through 
the soil at the innumerable half-coherent surfaces composing it; were 
the whole soil a mass of sand, these reflections would be so strong and 
frequent as to destroy the tvhole impulse in too short an interval to 
allow of a distinguishable after-sound, it is a case analogous to that 
of a strong light, with a milky medium or smoky atmosphere; the 
whole medium appears to shine with a nebulous, undefine<yight. This 
is to the eye what such a hollow sound is to the ear.’ 

The propagation of souml through sfdid bodies has been exa- 

■ , *1 . i.ri.... i?.__ .... .___ 


milled with considerable accuracy. Every person muffitffve seen 
the schoolboy’s experiment of tapping with the Ijfcffd qO> P«b or 
the extremity of his nail, at the end of a h»g of timbef^rojic his 
astonished companion hears it distinctly at the further end. Almost 

; • ,v* ■- all 
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all solid bodies possess tki3 property of transmitting sound with 
great facility and distinctness. A very instructive experiment of 
this kind was made by two Danish philosophers, Messrs. Herliold 
and Itafn. Having stretched a metallic wire six hundred feet long 
in a horizontal direction, they suspended at one end a plate of 
sonorous metal; and when this was slightly struck, the auditor at 
the other end, with the wire in his teeth, heard at every stroke two 
distinct sounds, one conveyed almost instantly along the wire, and 
the,Other transmitted more slowly through the air. In a series of 
valuable experiments on the conveyance of sound along the cast 
iron pipes of Paris, made by MM. Biot, liouvaid, Mains, and 
Martin, the interval between the sound transmitted through the 
air and along the iron of the pipe was accurately measured, and 
the velocity of sound along cast iron was determined to be about 
1J0.90 feet per second, or about 10-^- times quicker than in air. 
.According to Chladni, the relative \ elocities of sound in different 
solids, are as in the following table — 

Velocity in feci per second- 

Tin.' 8175 

Silver . . . . . . 9S10 

Baked clay ..... louoo 

Copper. laObO 

Glass ...... IS 530 

Iron ...... 18530 

Woods of different kinds from 11990 to 18530 

As force is transmitted along solid bodies in exactly the same 
manner as sound, and, consequently, with exactly the same velocity, 
Mr. Herschcll is led x to make the following- interesting.rcmaik :— 

* From this determination (namely, that. of.the velocity of sound in 
cast iron) we may estimate the time it-requires to transmit force, 
whether by pulling, pushing, or by a blow, Ao^any distance, by means 
of iron hat's or chains. For every 11090 feet of distance, the pull, 
push, or blow, will reach its poinkpf action one second after the mo¬ 
ment of its first emanation from the first mover. In all moderate 
distances, then, the interval is utterly insensible.. But were the sun 
and the earth connected with an irdti btff, no less than 1074 days, or 
nearly three years * must elapse before a force applied at the sun 
could reach the earth. The 4 force actually exerted by their mutual 
gravity may be proved to acquire no appreciable time for its trans¬ 
mission. !%>w Wonderful is thi * connexion!’ 

Tins remarkable property of matter, which will appear strange 
to some of our ; readers, may be placed in a more popular and 
paradoxical aspect by imagining Titan anti Saturn to be placed 
in opposite points of the orbit of the planet which bears the native 
of the fatftbrt abd! ; .# ; ires*ime their ancient combats with weapons 

. *. Vfith,ttu, nearly seveo yean wpuld be necessary. 
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of earthly fabric. The deadly blow dealt by the former would 
not slay its victim till after the lapse of fifty-two years ; and if one 
year before this event Saturn should aim a mortal thrust at his 
antagonist, it could not prove fatal till fifty-one years after his 
own death. 


In noticing the rapid transmission of gravity from the sun to the 
earth, Mr. l lerschell justly exclaims. How wonderful is this con¬ 
nexion ! May we not add—llovv wonderful is the adaptation of 
the properties of matter to the purposes to which it is to be ap¬ 
plied ! In the liny machinery over which man presidj^ .the 
forces which he is permitted to call forth and to coUtrpl arc 
transmitted with a rapidity which, (hough extremely slow in refer¬ 
ence to the distances in the heavens, may be considered as instan¬ 
taneous within their own proscribed sphere. But in die vast 
mechanism of the solar s\siem, the power which unites its parts 
and regulates its movements is conveyed with a celerity propor¬ 
tional to the immense distances over which it has to puss, and 
transcending all the powers of human appreciation. 

Having thus considered the general phenomena of the propa¬ 
gation of sound, Mr. I lerschcll proceeds, in the second part of his 
treatise, to the subject of musical sounds. In the same manner as 
the eye secs a continuous circle of light, when a burning stick is 
whirled round bcfoie it, so the ear hears a continued sound when 
single and separate sounds follow one another in rapid succession. 
The number of separate sounds which w ill thus constitute a con¬ 
tinued souud is, according to Mr. llerschell, probably, not less than 


sixteen in a second. If these, sounds are perfectly similar and 
occur at exactly equal intervals of time, they will constitute a mu¬ 
sical sound. There a& various mechanical methods of producing 
a succession of such sounds, arising from equally distant impulses 
on the air. One of the most familiar is by the vibration pf mu¬ 
sical sitings or wires. If a string or vviie is stretched between 
two fixed points, as in a harp or pianoforte, the line Joining its 
two fixed points, or the direction of the wire when it is at rest, is 
called the axis. If we nqw strikc the string or wire, or pull it 
aside, aud then let it go, it will vibrate between its two fixed points. 


and will give out a sound corresponding to the rapidity of its vi- , 
bration. The string wiH be seen to vibrate to equal distances on 
each side of the axis. If a string, kept in a state of^vibration, is 
lightly touched with the finger, or a feather, exactly in the middle 
of its length, the extent of its vibrations will bn diminished, and 
their frequency increased, and it will emit a fainter, but more 
acute note than the v original, or, as it is called, the fyndammtal 
note, which the string emitted: before it was ;to^qhed. £ The note 
thus produced is that which corresponds to twice the number of 

f. vibrations 
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vibrations originally performed by the string. If the string had 
been touched at one-third of its length, the note would have been 
still more acute, and would have corresponded to thrice the number 
ol vibrations, and so on in other aliquot parts of the string. In 
these cases a curious effect takes place. When the string is 
touched in the middle, it divides itself into two parts, each of 
which^yibrates separately, the one between the right hand fixed 
poifit and the middle point of the string, and the other between 
tteejleft hand fixed point and the middle point. The middle point 
is, therefore, stationary, and the two halves of the string vibrate 
exactly as if the middle point was firmly fixed. This stationary 
point is called a node, and the vibrating portions on each side of it 
are called loops • and it is obvious, from what has been said, that 
we may make a string vibrate in any number of loops, suppose 
six, by touching it at the sixth part of its length front either of its 
two fixed extremities. 

The property of vibrating strings is an extremely curious one, 
and at first sight very inexplicable ; but it may be shown, that the 
parts of the string on each side of anv node are on opposite sides 
ol lhe axis, and equidistant iiom it at every instant, so that the 
node, or point ol the string at rest, i* actually drawn by equal and 
opposite forces. This curious subdivision of the vibrating string 
may be proved by putting upon any of the nodes a small angular 
piece of light paper, which will remain theie at perfect rest; hut 
if the same piece of paper is placed on the middle of one of (lie 
loops, it will be either violently agitated or thrown off’. .At every 
other point of the loop it will indicate, by its movements, that the 
string is not in a state of rest. 

We have aiready mentioned, that tlie sounds arising from the 
vibrations of the separate loops are more acute than the funda¬ 
mental note, or that of the w hole string vibrating in one loop. 
These acute sounds, which ate related to the fundamental sound, 
in the manner already mentioned, are called harmonic sounds , ami 
an experienced car can readily detect thesediarraonic sounds along 
with the fundamental sound. 

Another mode of producing these hamtonic sounds by sympathy 
is too curious to bo omitted*. Tf we take, two strings, of the same 
material and equally stretched, and the one only one-third of the 
length of the other; il we strike or sound the shorter string, the 
longer one will be set a vibrating by the intervention of the air, 
and it will vibrate in threeVmps, each equal to the shorter string, 
and each, of course, performing the same number of vibrations 
in a given time. if,.the shorter string is one-sixth of the length 
of the longer one^it^T^ter will vibrate in six loops, and so on. 

it is owing tQ;J^^ihpatheiic communication of vibrations that 

persons 
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persons with a clear and powerful voice have been able to break 
a large tumbler-glass by singing close to it its proper fundamental 
note. We have heard of a case where a gentleman broke no 
fewer than twelve large glasses in succession. 

This sympathy of vibrations, or tendency of one vibrating body 
to throw another into the very same state of vibration, shows itself 
most remarkably in the going of two clocks fixed to the same 
shelf or wall. It was known nearly a century ago that two clocks 
set a going on the same shelf will affect each other. The pendulum 
of Dip one mil stop that of the other ; and the pendulum of the 
clock' toll irk tens stopped will, after a certain time, resume its vibra¬ 
tions, and in its turn stop that of the other dock. Air, John lClli— 
colt, who lirst obseived these ellecls, noticed that two clocks, 
which varied from each other ninety-six seconds per day, agreed 
to a second for several days when they were placed against the 
same rail. The Jmw st of tin se two clocks, which had a longer 
pendulum, set the othei in motion in if) 1 , minutes, and stopped 
itself in :>(».- minutes. Similar effects have been observed by the 
late Air. Reid, of Edinburgh, when the clocks were fixed to 
strong deal planks, firmly fastened to a stout brick wall, M. 
llreguct observed the .■same phenomena in watches. These effects 
are clearly produced by the, small violations communicated fiom 
the one pendulum to the other through the shelf, rail, or plank, 
on which they both rest, or to which they art: both fixed. 45 

The production of huimouie sounds along with the fundamental 
sound of a vibrating siting, has a line analogy with the pheno¬ 
menon of accidental 01 haimomr colours, ll the eve looks stead¬ 
fastly upon a red wafer for a lew seconds, it sees a green colour at 
the same time; hut while the eye remains fixed on the wafer, this 
green colour or green image of the, wafer is mixed with the direct 
red light of the wafer, aud seems only to dilute or render less red 
the colour of the wafer; but the moment the eye is withdrawn 
from the fed w afer, and directed to a piece of white paper, it sees 
the green image most distinctly, the effect of which remains long 
after the sensation of the red light has disappeared. Now it is a 
singular fact that these two colours, red and yreen, are harmonic 
colours, or such as always harmonise together in painting ; and 
they have, besides, another property of forming white light when 
they are mixed together. In like manner, the liarmxmic colour of 
blue is orange, aud that of yellow , violet. The retina of the 
human eye, therefore, is, by the action of one colour, thrown into 
such a state of vibration, as to see at the same time its harmonic 
colour. These two colours, the primitive and. its harmonic colour, 

* Some interesting oWrv,L<ioh« oh tfao Sympathy ojf .will to found iu the 

* Edinburgh Encyclopaedia/ Axt/Mtowfapy, vot. xi,, . 
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arc seen together by the eye in the same manner as the fundamental 
and its harmonic sound are heard together by the ear; but as< the 
eye cannot see the two co-existing colours separately, as the ear 
hears the two co-existing sounds, it is necessary to withdraw the 
primitive colour in order to exhibit its harmonic colour. 

Mr. Herschell next proceeds to treat of the vibrations of a 
column of air, by which musical sounds are produced inwiud 
instruments. The most usual means of making a column of air 
vibrate in a pipe or tube, is to blow over it, either at an opening 
made in its side, or across the open end of a pipe shut at the 
other end, or by making a current of air pass along the pipe 
through an aperture'of a particular construction, called a reed. 

In order to explain how a column of air vibrates in a pipe, let 
us suppose a pipe or tube, one foot long, to have a hole in the 
middle of it, and let ns imagine it to be filled with a fine spiral 
spring, foot long (like that of a child’s spring-gun),’the ends of 
which afe insert to the ends of the pipe.* If we conceive each 
coil or spire of this spring to be pushed or drawn from the right 
to the left end of the pipe, and then back again from the left to 
the right end, and so on, we shall have a good idea of the vibra¬ 
tion of a column of air. When the spiral coils have' advanced as 
much as possible to the. left hand side of the pipe, they will be all 
close together at the left side, or condensed; while, at the right 
end, they will be very distant fioni one another, or 'ravefieu; and 
there niUst be some intermediate point where they are neither 
condensed nor rarefied, or where the coils preserve*their natural dis¬ 


tance—namely, that which they have when not urged by any force. 
This point will be in the middle, opposite the hole ; and however 
frequently the spring is diawn from right to left, and from left to 
right, the part of it opposite the hole will be’iftits natural state; 
while in all other parts of the tube it will Js& alternately in a state 
of condensation or rarefaction, the condensation and rarefaction 
being always greatest at the. ends, and becoming less and dess 
towards the middle. It is obvious, however, that any individual 
coil will move through the greatest space as it is nearer the middle, 
and through the least space when 'it isneitf the ends, of the pipe. 
. -A II this is exactly true of ;• coliitfm oTf'ai^T When the column 
of air vibrates in the pipe, every particle' of it rushes from the 
right to the left end, and then from the left id’the right; and as 
the air is elastic, like a spring, it is necessaiily condensed at the 
end to which it rushes, and rarefied at the end from which it 
rushes; while at the middle, point it is neither condensed noyrare- 
fied, but ia'its natural.state. It is evident, also, that the particles 
of air near the endsof iJ|e pipe wUL chpnge their places less than 
those uear the middle f That this is actually the state of the air 
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in the pipe may be proved by boring small holes in it, and pasting 
over them pieces of a fine membrane; the membrane opposite 
the middle point, where the particles of the air have the greatest 
motion, will be violently agitated; while at points nearer the end 
it will be less and Jess affected. 


If to the right hand end of the preceding pipe, which we shall 
suppose to be of lead, we join another of the same length of glass, 
and separate them by a wooden partition, fixed by cement which 
can be melted by heat—within each tube place a spiral spring, 
as before, the left end of the spiral in the glass tube being fixed 
to tin; same partition as the right hand of the spiral iu the leaden 
tube—let us now suppose each of these two springs.to be drawn 
from one end of its tube to the oilier alternately, in the manner 
before described, but so that the two may always move in opposite 
directions—that is, when the one in the lead tube is moving to 
the left/mm the partition, the other in the glass tube.,is moving to 
the right, also from the partition; or when the one in the lead 
tube is moving to the right to the partition, the other in the 
glass tube is moving to the left, also to the partition. Hence, it 
is obvious that the partition is either drawn in opposite direc¬ 
tions or pressed in opposite directions; and as the force of each 
spring is the same, the partition will, at eveiy moment, be acted 


upon by equal and opposite forces. Jf we, therefore, loosen by 
heat the cement which fixes the partition, so that it can move, it 
will still remain at rest; nay, if we remove the partition alto¬ 
gether, and hook or fix the end of one spiral spring to the end of 
the other, the point of junction, or node, will remaiu stationary 
during all the movements or vibrations of the spiral springs, Jn 
like manner we may.conceive a third spiral spring connected with 
the second, a fourthwjth the third, and so on, and all these moving 
or vibrating between theit’nodes, or points of junction. 

Ill the same manner, a long column of air without partitions may 
be made to divide itself into two, three, or more smaller columns, 
each of which will vibrate between 1 %nodes exactly like the spiral 
spring, and analogous a musical string vibrating in sepai ale 
loops round its nodes pt $ainn&abk^ points. 

We supposed a hole td be made m the middle of the lead pipe, 
which we may now conceive to contain one vibratjpg column of 
air; its two closed ends being, as it were, the nodes. Neither this 
hole, nor, indeed, any number of holes made in the middle of the 
pipe, nor yet the cutting out a complete ring of lead at that place, 
will affect the vibration of tbe column ; for, as the vibrating air at 
that place is neither condensed nor rarefied,y^ill jn the very same 
state as that of the atmosphere,'/the extern||?^r^annot rush in to 
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disturb the vibrating column. But if we bore a large hole be¬ 
tween the middle and oue of the ends, where the vibration is ne¬ 
cessarily at, one time either condensed or rarefied, the condensed 
air will either rush out to make an equilibrium with that of the 
atmosphere, or the external air will rush iu, so that the air oppo¬ 
site the hole being reduced to the state of the external air, like 
that at tire middle of the pipe, will become the middle of a vi¬ 
brating column; and the whole column, in place of vibrating as 
one, will vibrate as two columns, each column vibrating with 
twice the velocity, and giving out harmonic sounds along with the 
fundamental sound of the whole column, as in vibrating striugs. 
lienee we see the reason of the different notes produced by open¬ 
ing or shutting the holes in flutes and other instruments. 

In all instruments which sound by the vibialiou of a column of 
air, it is the air atone which is the sounding body. Whether the 
pipe is made^f lead, glass, or pasteboard, the pitch of the sound 
is exactly the same, but llu; quality of the tone varies with the 
material of which the instrument is made. M. Biot and others 
have explained this fact, by supposing that the friction of the 
vibrating column communicates a feebler vibration to the sub¬ 
stance of the tube, which modifies the sound of the vibrating 
column. 

Jn treating of the subject of musical intervals, harmony and 
temperament, JVIr. Jleischell discusses very briefly the curious 
subject of beats, or the interference, of sounds, a topic which pos¬ 
sesses a peculiar interest iu reference to the remarkable modern 
discovery of our eminent countryman. Dr. Young, respecting the 
interference of light. When a wave is made on the surface of 
water, by plunging a stone into an unruffled pool, the wave ad¬ 
vances along the surface, but the water itself is never carried for¬ 
ward^ It merely rises into a height, and falls into a hollow, each 
successive part of the surface suffering this change in its turn. If 
two equal waves, propagated from different centres, should reach 
the .same place at the same time, that is, if the two elevations 
should exactly coincide, they would unite into a wave of double 
tjie size of cither ; but if the que wave should be so far before the 
other that the hollow flf the one cdincided with the elevation of the 
other, then thu*two waves would obliterate or destroy one another, 
the elevation, as it were, filling up half the hollow, and the hollow 
taking away half of the elevation, so as to reduce the surface to a 
level. 

i 

The same thing tykejs place with ;the \yaves which produce 
sound. two equal .and similar Stptigs are made to vibrate in 
exactly the same manner, peifprmiug each 100 vibralidns in a 
second, the equal waves which produces will conspire and 

produce 
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produce an uninterrupted sound, double of either, in which no 
beats or pauses will be heard. When the two strings are not in 
unison, but nearly so, as when the one vibrates 1()0, and the otlu?r 
101 times in a second, then, at the first vibration, the two sounds 
are heard as one of double strength, but the one gradually gains 
upon the other, till, at the 30lh vibration, the one has gained half 
a \ibralion on the other, when the two sounds destroy one another, 
anti an instant of perfect silenc e occurs. The souud will again 
increase and become loudest at the 100th vibration, when the 
one string has gained a whole vibration oil the other—and this 
will continue to go on. When the unison of the two strings 
is very defective, that is, when there is a great difference be¬ 
tween the number of vibrations which they perform in a second, 
the effect of the ultimate destinotion and augmentation of the 
sound resombh - a rattle. With a powerful organ, the effect is 
very remaikable, like the repetition of the sounds l WW-WOic-wow- 
wow —the sound u;oir corresponding to the combination of the 
two separate sounds, and the iutcival of silence to their total de¬ 
struction. > 

This remarkable effect of producing absolute silence from the 
union of two loud sounds, has a fine analogy in the phenomena of 
light. If a small beam or pencil of red light issues from any 
luminous point, aud falls upon the retina of the human eye, it will 
excite a sense of light, and we shall distinctly see the point or 
object froin which it pjoceeds; but if another pencil of red light 
issues from a point whose distance from tin* other point is the 
238-thousahdtUpartof an inch, or exactly twice, tin ice, four times, 
8cc. that distance, and falls upon the same part of the retina, the 
one light will strengthen the other, and the eye w ill not only see 
the two points, btit will see twice as much light as when it re¬ 
ceived only one of tW pem ils. Hut if the distance of the two 
points is only one half of the Cod-iUouftaiuhli of an inch, or 
2J-, 3-J, Sic. times that distance, the one Ufjhl will destroy the 
other, and produce absolute darkness; and consequently the points 
from which the lights proceed' will In come invisible. If the 
tw'O lights are dreen, the distance af which these effects are pro¬ 
duced will be the 207 thousandth* part of an inch and its multiples; 
and if they dre violet, the distance will be the I ."//-thousandth part 
of an inch. Hence it is highly probable that light is produced 
in the same manner as sound—by vfaves, or undulations in a fine 
elastic medium, which pervades all space and all transparent 
bodies, and that the breadth of a wave oi red light lifthe 238- 
thopsandth part of an iuch j. the breadth of % wave of gjrmi light 
the 207-thousandth; and that Of a wave Jight, the 137- 

thousandth 
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thousandth part of an inch. It is by means of this curious pro¬ 
perty of light that all, tlie brilliant colours in the scales of fishes 
and the feathers of birds are produced. 

Tlie last section of the part of this treatise on musical sounds 
contains a brief account, occupying only two pages, of the sono¬ 
rous vibrations of bars, rods, and plates, a subject of great interest, 
especially to the general reader, in so far as it furnishes some of 
the most beautiful and, wonderful experiments which are to be met 
with in the physical sciences—experiments too which are easily 
repeated, and as easily exhibited to a bystander. 

A rod or bar of metal or glass ean be made to vibrate and emit 
sounds in two ways. 

1. It may be made to vibrate longitudinally, or in tlie direction 
of its length, by striking it at the end in the direction of its length, 
or rubbing it, lengthwise, with a moistened linger, when it will be 
found to giy£ out a much more acute sound than a column of air 
of the same length. This aiises from the greater velocity of sound 
in solids than in air. A rod of cast iron, thus struck, will yield a 
fundamental sound exactly the same as that of a column of air in 
an organ-pipe, stopped at both ends, between one-tenth and one- 
clevcnth of its length, because sound travels between ten and 
eleven times faster in cast iron than in air. The metallic rod 
\ibrates exactly in the same manner as a column of air, the solid 
strata or sections of the rod being actually condensed and rarefied 
in the same manner as in tlie spiral spring formerly mentioned. 
In order to make such a rod divide itself into different vibrating 
portions, like a column of air, and produce its harmonic sounds, 
Chladni held it lightly between the finger and thumb, at the place 
which he intended for a node, and lie rubbed it in the middle of 
one of the vibrating portions. A piece of clrflh, sprinkled with 
powdered rosin, was found to be the best rubbing material for 
metal rods; but if the rod was of .glass, the cloth should be 
spriukled, when moist, with some very fine sand or pumice powder. 
A wet finger, with the same materials, will also answer for glass. 
A fiddle bow, well rosined, will answer well for most purposes. 

. '2. Tlie most common mocjp of vibrating for solid bodies is 
when they vibrate transversely, the form of the rod being changed 
and recovered ‘again by its spring. This sort of vibration may be 
performed wfi.cu one end of a rod is firmly fixed in a vice, and the 
other left free ; when both end., are free ; when both ends are fixed ; 
when onb ,end ip applied (or pressed) perpendicularly against an 
obstacl^&iid the other free ; when both ends are so applied, and 
w hen is fixed, ahlfejthe other applied. When the rods are 

fixed at oae ehd t and froe iattjie oilier, tlio singular vibrations which 
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they perform in vibrating may be rendered evident to tlie eye; 
and with this view, Mr. Wheatstone lias constructed a sort of 
acoustic toy, called a Kaleidophone, which Mr. Hersehell has 
omitted to notice, for exhibiting to the eye the figures formed 
by those curious vibrations. This instrument consists of n 
circular piece of wood, about an inch tiiick, and six inches in 
diameter, in which there are screwed, perpendicularly, four steel 
rods, about twelve inches long. One is a square rod, another a 
cylindrical one, a third a smaller cylindrical one, and a fourth a 
bent cylindrical one. Small glass beads, quicksilvered on the 
inside, are fixed on the extremities of tlysse rods, either singly 
or several at a time, so that in the light of the surt, or in that of a 
candle, brilliant luminous images of the sun or candle arc seen 
by reflexion from each. If any of these rods is seta vibrating, the 
luminous images of the sun or candle will, in continuous lines of 
light, show the most singular figures in a state of constant varia¬ 
tion, each different rod giving lines of different characters. 

The phenomena exhibited by the vibration of plates of glass 
or metal are still more beautiful. In order to explain the method 
of producing them, we shall suppose the pfcite to be square, such 
as a plate of thin window glass, with its edges ground smooth, 
and having a width of four or five inches, so that we can hold it 
at its centre between the finger and the thumb of the left hand, 
without the edge touching the hand. When the plate is held ho¬ 
rizontally in this way, and strewed with sand, or, what is better 
still, with lycopodium dust, make it vibrate, by drawing a rosined 
fiddle-bow over the edge, and as near as possible to one of the 
angles. The plate thus set a vibrating will divide itself into 
four equal vibrating squares, the two squares at opposite angles 
vibrating on one f side of the plane of the plate (when at rest), 
and the other two squares vibrating on the other side of that 
plane. The sand is, therefore, thrown off these squares, and 
accumulates in two nodal lines, crossing one another at right 
angles at the centrcf of the plate, and separating the four vibrating 
squares. In this mode of vibration the plate gives out its gravest 
sound. If the sand is again strewed over the plate, and the plate 
held in the same manner, but the fiddle-bow drawn across the 
middle of one of the sides of the square, the plate will be divided 
into four vibrating triangles, and the sand will arrange itself in the 
form of a cross, or of lines joinings the four angles of the. figure. 

In place of holding the plate lightly between fiiiger and 
thumb, it may be held between any two points, sUcb as those of a 
clamp screw, coveredwith cork or leather. . 

If we hold the plateb^the finger and* thumb, of, to use a 
shorter expression, clamp iy pt a jlifferelit places, put of the centre, 

and 
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and draw the bow over different parts of its edges, the sand will 
arrange itself in different regular figures, sometimes consisting of 
parallel, and sometimes of curve lines. 

If a circular plate is clamped at the centre, and also at another 
point of its circumference, and if the bow is drawn across a point 
46" from the latter point, the sand will arrange itself into two 
lines at right angles, and the sound emitted will be the gravest that 
the plate can produce. 

If the bar is drown across a part of the circular plate, 30" 
distant from the damped point in its circumference, the sand will 
arrange itself along three diameters of tlu; circle, or will form six 

rap- 

When the centre of the circular plate is not clamped, an entirely 
new series of figures is formed by the sand, and an infinity of 
figures may be produced by using elliptical, triangular, and 
rhomboidal plates. 

In the third part of his treatise, Mr. IJe.schell treats of the 
communication of vibrations, ot the vibrations of systems, of the 
communication of vibrations from one vibrating body to another, 
and of the human voice. This pait of acoustics has been investi¬ 
gated very extensive!}, and with smgidai ingenuity, by M. Savnrt, 
to whom we owe almost all our knowledge of the subject, and 
who has done nearly as mueli for the science of sound as his dis¬ 
tinguished predccessoi m the Institute, M. I resUel, did for that 
of light. \\ ith the except ion of the very brief account of his 
experiments given by Mr. llcrschdl, there is no other account of 
them in the English language but m the * Edinburgh Journal of 
Science,’ and a populai but: in the 1 Edinburgh Encyelopa'dia/* 
We shall endeavour to convey to the general reader some idea of 
a few of the beautiful discoveries ol M. Savaft. 

If a musical string is stictched on a strong frame over what is 
called a bridge, which rests on the centre of a regularly shaped 
plate of metal or wood, shewed with sand, and if the string is 
marie to vibrate, the sand will anauge itself in regular figures on 
the plate. If the tension of the stiing is chauged, so as to change 
its note, the figures on the sand will also change, and the plate will 
still vibrate in unison with the .string, or, what is the same thing, 
the string, the plate, and the interposed bridge, will form a vibrating 
system in which the vibrations have all the same periods, although 
they arc of necessity verv different in tlieir nature and extent. 

M. Chlgdni had long ago shown how vibratious could be com¬ 
municated to solids by rods, and on this principle he constructed 
his beautiful instrument called the Evphone, in which the rich and 

» . . > t . x ' Sfv,- . i i . . . . . 
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melodious sounds of hemispherical glass vessels wore drawn forth 
by rods of glass made to vibrate by being rubbed longitudinally 
with a wet cloth. # 

If a glass rod, fastened with mastic to a small disc of glass, is 
made to vibrate, the sound will be that of the rod alone; and if 
the lod be small and the disc large, the sound will be that of the 
disc alone—the laigei body commanding the vibration of the 
smaller one llut when the two bodies do uot differ gieally in 
si/e, the lomid of the two will b< neillu r that of the disc noi of 
the lod, but an Intel mediate one, in consequence of the two 
vibiatmg as a syslem. Nav, it has been found that two organ 
pipes vibrating side by side, and ueai ly in unison, may, under 
particular tinuinstancis,be kneed into an exact concord. Hence 
we see the cause ot the Miupalhclie movements of clocks aud 
Matches humuK m« ntiom d, the two timepieces with tin* inter— 
vtnmg shelf, rad, 01 plank, vibiatmg as one system. 

M. havail has employed the longiludinal vibrations of a rod to 
communicate vibrations fioin one solid to another, llaviug united 
two similar circ ulai plates, placid hoii/ontally, with a metallic 
lod standing veitiiallv, and having slewed sand on the, upper 
surfaces of the plate,, lie caused the upper plate to vibrate, and 
the sand of cotuse to assume a regulai arrangement upon its 
sin face; but the vibiatioiis wtie aicmately conveyed to the lower 
plate by the lod, and the sand upon it actually assumed the very 
same iigurc as Upon the uppt i plat*. In tins case the sound of 
the system is^tlie same as the sound ot i ithei plate; but il the 
two discs are not sinul.n, aud do not agu e m the notes which 
they yield scpaiat* ly, the sysUui will uw a tone iuteimediate 
between that of each, and the iiguies in tin sand will be no longer 
the same. 

In examining fhe vibrations of Hat ruleis and cylinders of glass, 
M. Savart has detected some lemaikable phenomena. If a plate 
of glass about twenty-seven inches long, si\-tenths of an inch 
bioad, and six-hundiedtbs of an inch thick, is held by the edges 
by the linger and thumb, in the middle, and is made to vibiate 
by rubbing its under surface near either end with a bit of wet 
doth, then if its upper suiface 4 s covned with sand, aud ludd 
horizontally, the sand will airauge itself in painllcl lines at light 
angles to the length of the plate. Let the place »f these lines- be 
marked by a dot of ink, and let the other side of the glass be 
turned upwards, and the glass mafic to vibiate as before, the sand 
will now su range itself in Hues intemmliufe Ixiiveen tike, fanner lines. 
Hence all the motions of one-half the thickness of the plate of 
glass are exactly the reverfcd of those of the corresponding points 
of the other half. > 


In 
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In order to observe what took place in a cylinder of glass, 
which may be considered as having an infinite number of sides, 
M. Savart could hot use sand to determine the place of the nodes, 
as it W’outd not lie on the round surface; but he determined the 
placed!' the nodes by making a number of narrow rings of paper 
ride on a cylinder of glass about six feet and a half long. The 
diameter of these rings was about three times thpt of the cylinder; 
and when the cylinder was held horizontally in the middle, and 
rubbed in the direction of its length by a very wet cloth, it yielded 
a musical sound, and all the riders trotted off to their nearest 
nodes, and there rested. These''points were marked; and the 
cylinder being turned several degrees round, the same experiment 
was repeated, and the new position of the nodes marked. 13y 
continuing to turn the cylinder till it had performed a complete 
revolution, it was found that the nodes were arranged in spirals, 
like a corkscrew, round the cylinder—each of them making one 
or more turns according to its length, by ^continuation of the 
experiment, 

One of the most curious of M. Sm art's inquiries relates to the 
communication of vibrations through the air to stretched mem¬ 
branes. In order to perfoim the experiments which he luts de¬ 
scribed, a membrane must he prepaied in the following manner. 
Over the mouth of a large tumbler glass, with a footstalk, stretch 
a thin sheet of wet paper, (vege table paper if possible,) and lix it 
to the edges with glue. When the paper is dry it will have an 
uniform degree of stretch, and will be ready for ui$b when a thin 
layer of line dry sand has been scattered over its surface. Having 
set this instrument on a' table, bring immediately above it, and 
parallel to the membrane, a plate of glass covered with sand, and 
cause it to vibrate so as to produce any of the figures formerly 
described. The plates which answer best arc those which are 
circular, and which are made to vibrate so as to produce circular 
lilies in the sand. Similar figures to those produced on the glass 
plate will be instantly produced upon the membrane, and some¬ 
times with such rapidity that the eye has scarcely time to perceive 
how they are foimed. If the glass plate is drawn to a side from 
above the membrane, the samo» figures will be produced ou the 
membrane till the lateral distance of the glass plate is such as to 
enfeeble the vibrations. If the glass plate is agaiu brought above 
the membrane, but, in place of being made to vibrate in a hori¬ 
zontal position, is inclined to thb horizon, life figures on the mem¬ 
brane will change and their vibrations will increase till the glass 
plate comes iqto a vertical position. When this takes place, the 
figures on the membrane are transformed into a number of straight 
lines parallel to the direction of tire* glass plate, and the particles 
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of sand, in place of dancing, creep in opposite directions to meet 
these lines* 

In some of these experiments, where conccntrifc circles are 
formed, the finer dust accompanying the sand arranges itself in 
lines between those formed-by the coarser particles—-a remarkable 
fact, which M. Savart ascribes to a higher kind of vibration 
carried on at the same time with the principal vibrations. 

The various figures produced on the membrane vary with its 
size, the material of which it is made, its tension and its shape. 
M. Savart has given drawings of those produced by rectaugular 
and triangular membranes, fifteen of which arc given in the 
1 Edinburgh Encyclopaedia’ already referred to* When the mem¬ 
brane is made of paper, its tension is constantly changing, from 
the variation in the moisture of the air, so that the figures which 
it gives are ever varying. \N lieu the same figure presented itself 
several times in succession, a breath upon the paper instantly 
created a new one, which returned to its former state .through a 
number of intermediate figures Hence M. Savart ingeniously 
suggests such a membrane as affording a method of detecting 
small changes in the hygrometiie state of the up*. M. Savart has 
likewise found that the sound of the pipe of an orgau, even at the 
distance of some feet, the notes of a tlutc at the distance of half a 
fool, and even the human voice, are capable of arranging the 
sand on the membrane into figures which-constantly vary with the 
sound produced. 

We regret that tour limits will not permit us to follow M. Savart 
into the ingenious application of these principles to a method of 
appreciating small quantities of sound, which the ear itself is 
almost incapable of hearing. Nor can we, for the same reason, 
enter upon the subject of the human voice and the human ear— 
those miracles of divifie mechanism. Since the publication of Mr. 
IlerscheH’s treatise, M. Savart has been engaged in some curious 
inquiries lespecting the sensibility of the car; and from a short 
notice of his results which he has published, it appears that this 
organ is capable of appreciating sounds which arise from about 
twenty-four thousand vibrations in a second, and consequently that 
we can hear a sound which lasts onlyjlhe twenty-four thousandth 
part of a second. 

Dr. Wollaston has shown that there are persons whose ears are 
perfect with regard to the generality of sounds, but who are yet 
completely deaf to very acute or very grave sounds. Among the 
sounds which are scarcely audible to certain ears he gives the 
following, which are placed in the order of their acuteness or 
their inaudibilityv, 


The 
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The cry of the gryllus campestris. 

The piercing squeak of the bat. 

The chirping of the house cricket. 

The chirping of the house sparrow. 

u* is of opinion that the power of hearing in man extends only 
a few notes above the cry of the yryl/ns campvutris. Ho has met 
with several persons who ne\er heard either its cry or the squeak 
of the bat; with some who never heaul the chirping of the house 
cricket; and with one person who never heard the chirping of 
the house spanow. Dr. Wollaston supposes that tlieic maybe 
animals ill uatme with \oicea and powers of hearing so different, 
that, the one may be ciUm-ly deaf to the sounds of the other. 

The narrow limits assigned to Mr. Mcrscheli’s article have pre¬ 
vented him from treating many cuiious blanches of the. science of 
sound with that fulness which they merit, and have compelled 
him to omit entirely mans topics of considerable importance. 
One of these is the vibiatiou of crystallized bodies and metals 
all our knowledge of which we owe to AJ. Savart alone; and 
another is, the explanation of acoustic phenomena occurring in 
nature, a subject of gieat iuleiest and susceptible of being treated 
in a popular manner. 

These defects we cannot June presume to supply, even in the 
most condensed form ; but their aie two topics which wc are 
desirous of discusMiig before we conclude the present article, 
namely, that of ACnniloqui.sin, and that of the vocal stable of 
Meiumm. 

The art of the ventriloquist is well known-; it consists in 
making his auditors believe that words and sounds proceed from 
certain persons and certain objects in bis vicinity, while they are 
utteied by himself; and it is founded on that property of sound 
in virtue of which the human ear is unable to judge with any 
accuracy of the dnection in which sounds reach it. This incapa¬ 
city of the ear is tin.* feitile source of many of those, false judg¬ 
ments which impress a supernatural character upon sounds that 
have a fixed loc.ililv and a physical origin. We know of a case 
where a soil of hollow musical sound, niigiuatiug within three or 
four feet of the ears of two poisons in bed, baffled for months 
every attempt to ascertain its cause. Sometimes it seemed to 
issue from the joof, sometimes from a neighbouring apartment, 
but never from the spot bom which it really came. Its supposed 
localities were carefully examined, but no cause for its production 
could be ascertained. Though it was always heard by both per¬ 
sons togethe^il was never heard when A. alone was iu the apart¬ 
ment^ ai^utc time of its occurrence depended on the preseuce of 
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B. This connected it with his destiny, mid die imagination was 
not slow in turning the discovery to its own purposes. An event, 
however, which might never have occurred in the life-time of 
either party, revealed the real cause of the sound, the locality of 
which was never afterwards mistaken. * 

In order to uiuleistand what part this indecision of the, ear 
performs in the feats of llie ventriloquist, let the reader suppose 
two men placed before him in the open aii at the distance of 100 
feet, and standing close together. If they speak in succession, 
and if he, does not know then voices or see their lips move, he 
will be unable to tell which of them it is that speaks. If a man 
and a child aie now placed so neat the auditor*that he can distin¬ 
guish, w ithout looking at them, the direction oi the sounds which 
they utter, that is, whether the sound comes iroiu the right or the 
left baud person, let the man he Mippo^d eupablc of speaking ill 
the voice of u child ; when tin* man sp< aks m the language and 
the accents of the child, the audit- i will suppose- that the child is 
the speaker, although his ear could di.-lmj. ub!., under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, that the sound catne bom the man. The knowledge 
conveyed to him by his ear is, m tins ease, made ty yield to the mote 
forcible e.omietion that the language am! ;u cents of a child could 
come only from theclnld ; tin- conviction would be still further 
increased if the child should use grytmes or accommodate his 
features to the childish accent.- uttered by the man. It She man 
were to sjteak in his own rhaiarier and in Ids own voice, while the 
child exhibited the ge,-Lines ami assumed the iVa totes which cor¬ 


respond w'ith the wind- utUitd. the amutni might be a little 
pu/zled ; but we ate persuaded that the exhibition made to the eye. 
would overpower hisothn sources ot know ledge, and that he would 
believe the accents of the man to be mined bv the child : wc 


suppose of count} that the auditor is not allowed to observe lire 
features of the person who speaks. 

In this ease the man has pcifoimed the pail ol a ventriloquist, 
ill so far as lie imitated acrtuakb, the ac- uit:- ol the child; hut 


the auditor could not long be deuo-nl !>y nn 1: a pniounanee. 
If the man either hid Ins face 01 turned Ids back upon the auditor 
when lie was executing lus imitation, a smqdciou would imme¬ 
diately aiise; the auditor would atfnid moic diligmtly to the 
circumstances of the exhibition, and would speedily detect the 
imposition, it is absolutely wccexsut), there!' 'ml, that the ventri¬ 
loquist shall possess another ait, namely, that of ‘peaking without 
moving his lips or the muscles of his face ; how this is effected, 
and how the art is acquired, we do not ceitamly jkjtipw, but we 
believe that it is accomplished by the muscles throat, 

assisted by the action of the tongue upon the palate, the teeth, 

‘V Vrd f ' • ' v?.' and 
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and the inside of tlie lips — all of them being movements 
which are perfectly compatible with the immutability of the 
lips themselves, and the absolute expression of silence in the 
countenance. The sounds thus uttered are necessarily of a dif¬ 
ferent character from those which are produced by the organs of 
speech when unimpeded, and this very circumstance gives double 
force to the deception, especially when the ventriloquist artfully 
presents the conliast to his auditor by occasionally speaking with 
his natural voice. If he carries in his hand those important 
personages Punch and Judy, and makes their movements even 
tolerably responsive to the sentiment of the dialogue, the spectator 
will be infinitely more disposed to refer the sounds to the lantern 
jaws and the timber lips of the puppets than to the coujurer him¬ 
self, who presents to them the picture of absolute silence and 
repose. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart, who has written an interesting article 
on ventriloquism in the appendix to tke third volume of the 
‘ .Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind/ has, we 
think, taken a very impel feet view of the subject. lie not only 
doubts the fact, that ventriloquists possess the power of fetching 
a voice fiom within, but ‘ he cannot conceive what aid the ven¬ 


triloquist could derive in the exorcise ol his art from such an ex¬ 
traordinary power, if it were really in his possession.’ lie expresses 
himself' fully satisfied, that the imagination alone of the spec takes, 
when skilfully managed, may be rendered subservient in a con¬ 


siderable degree to the purposes of the ventriloquist; ’ and he 
is rather inclined to think, that 1 when seconded by such powers 
of imitation as some-mimics possess, it is quite sufficient to ac¬ 
count for all the phenomena of ventriloquism of which wc have 
heard.* 


Prom these observations it would appear, that Mr. Stewart 
had never witnessed those feats of the ventriloquist where his face 
is distinctly presented to the audience,—a case in which he must 
necessarily speak from within . Put independent of this fact, it is 
very obvious that there are many imitations, especially those of the 
cries of particular animals, and of sounds of a high pitch, which 
cannot be performed pUmoare, by the ordinary modes of utter¬ 
ance, but which require for their production that very faculty, of 
which Mr. Stewart doubts the existence. Such sounds are ne¬ 
cessarily produced by the throat, without requiring the use of the 
mouth and lips; and the* deception actually depends on the 
difference between such sounds, and those which are generated by 
the ordinapympdes of utterance. 

ventriloquism, therefore, consists in the power of 
imitating aftjynds of sound, not only in their ordinary character. 
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but as modified by distance, obstructions, and other causes ; and 
also in the power of executing those imitations by muscular exer¬ 
tions which cannot be seen by the spectators. But these powers, 
to whatever degree of perfection they may be possessed, would be 
of no avail if it were not for the incapacity of the ear to distin¬ 
guish the direction of sounds, an incapacity not arising from any 
defect in the organ itself, but from the very nature of sound. If 
sound were propagated in straight lines, like light, and if the ear 
appreciated the direction of the one, as the eye does that of the 
other, the ventriloquist would exercise in vain all the powers of 
imitation and of internal utterance. Kven in the present consti¬ 
tution of the ear, his art has its limits, bevond which lie must be 
cautious of pushing it, unless he calls to his aid another principle, 
which, we believe, has not vet been tried, hi older to explain this, 
we shall analyse some of the most common feats of ventriloquism. 
When M. Jbitzjames imitated the watchman crying the houruithe 
street, and approaching nearer and nearer the house, till he came 
opposite the window', lie threw up the window-sash, and asked 
the hour, which was immediately answered in the same tone, but 
clearer and louder; and upon shutting the window, the watch¬ 
man’s voice became less audible, and all at once very faint, when 
the ventriloquist called out, in his own voice, that he had turned 
the corner. Now', as the artist was stationed at the window', and 
as the sound from a real watchman must necessarily have entered 
by the window', the difference between the two directions was 
considerably less than that which the ear is unable to appreciate. 
Had the ventriloquist stood at one window, and (l ied to make the 
sound of the watchman’s voice enter anolhrr w indow, he would 
have failed in his performance, because the difference of the two 
directions was too great,- Ju like manner, when M. .Alexandre 
introduced a boy from the street, and made him sing from his 
stomach the song of Mai brook, he placed lus head as near as pos¬ 
sible to the boy’s chest, under the pretence of listening, whereas 
the real object of it was to assimilate as much as possible the true 
and the fictitious direction of the sounds. Had he placed the 
boy at the distance of six or eight feel, the real singer would have 
been soon detected. * 

We have made several experiments with a view of determining 
the angle of uncertainty, or the angle within which ill? car cannot 
discover the direction of sounds ; but Jins is not easily done, for it 
varies with the state of the air and of surrounding objects. If the 
air is perfectly pure, and if no objects surround the sounding body, 
the angle of uncertainty will be less than under any circum¬ 
stances, as the sound suffers neither deviation nor If 

the sounding body is encircled with objects which reflect sound, 

^ the 
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the echoes arrive at the ear, at short distances, nearly at the same 
time with the direct sound ; and as they form a single sound, the 
angle of uncertainty must then be much greater, for the sound 
really arrives at the ear from various quarters. The ventriloquist, 
therefore, might avail himself of this principle,and choose an apart¬ 
ment in which the reverberations from its different sides multiply 
the directions ol the sounds which he utters, and thus facilitate his 
purpose of directing the imagination of his audience to the object 
from which he wishes these sounds to he thought to proceed. 

Among the wonders of ancient I'lgypt, there is none that has 
excited or merited mote interest than the vocality of the ancient 
statue of Monition, the son of Aurora : this statue was dismantled 
by Cambysos ; hut notwithstanding the iujnty which it thus sus¬ 
tained, it preserved its power of ulteiing sounds every morning 
after,sunrise. Philoslratus inlonns ns that the statue faced the 
eastj and that it. spoke as soon as the rays of the sun fell upon its 
mouth. Pausanias, who saw the statue in its mutilated state, 
describes the sound, which it gave every morning at sunrise, as re¬ 
sembling'that of the breaking ol the stiing of a harp. Strabo 
savs, that he hoard a sound which either issued from the base, or 
from the statue itwlf, or fiom some of the assistants. Juvenal, 
who had probably heard the sound while, in Cgypt, refers to it in 
his fifteenth satire: 

Dimidio magieie resonant ubi .demilune chunke. 

If we believe the dili’cn. nt inscriptions upon the statue itself, 
variou.s pei.-ams, led by lehgioun real or by cmiosity, have hoard 
sometimes one sotuidj sometimes several, and sometimes even dis¬ 
tinct words isrue limn the statue. M. I,angles, in his dissertation 
on this subject, and moie recently M. Liusebe Salverte, have 
ascribed these sounds to Egyptian piie.sk-aft, and have even 
gone so far as to desetibe the kinds of ineehauisin by which the 
sounds wore prodm i d. M. 1 jangles conceives, that the sounds 
may proceed from a seiies of haCmtieis sti iking the granite, or 
sonorous stone 1 -, like those which arp used in China for musical 
instruments. M. S.dvt ite completes this hypothesis by supposing 
that the hsumna < may have been adrtj^ed to a water-clock, or 
some other instrument for n:. ;uriirtftg time, and fitted up so as to 
move the hammers id mum ire, Kpt^onteid, however, with this 
conjecture, fic^itppoM that beiweqyrthe lips of Memnon, or in 
some less remarkable pa t pf the «.t^fcu£', concealed from view by 
its height, there was pci Ibrated an aperture, containing a lens, or 
a mirror, capable of eomentratihg the rays of the rising sup,which 
falling tiprnt, one or nitfre metallic rods and expanding them, 
would put "m'hiotioitdhe hammers of M. JCsmgUs, Such hypo¬ 
theses are iiot.worlh discussing. When this statue vfras mutilated. 
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all this machinery must have lost its power by the destruction of 
the lens or mirror, which must have been carried off with the upper 
part of the statue. . But it is admitted on all hands that the 
sounds were heard long after the sacrilegious act of Cambyses. 

We do not pretend to be able to give nu explanation of the 
acoustic powers which have been ascribed to this statue, or to 
exonerate the Egyptian priests front the charge of having added 
to its vocal wonders ; but we have no hesitation in avowing our 
belief, that the sound or sounds which it discharged, were the off¬ 
spring of a natural cause; and if the facts on which we rest, this 
opinion shall not be considered as affording it .sufficient support, 
they must, at least, be ranked among the most interesting pheno¬ 
mena of the natural world. 

When MM. JonumJ, .Minis, and Devilliers were travelling in 
Egypt, they heard, al svim'w, in a monument of granite, placed 
at the centre of the spot on winch the palace of ivarnao. stSglds, 
a noise resembling (hat of a string (waking, the very expiession 
which PaiiMinias employs to describe the sound in the Mem- 
nonian granite. The lrav< Hers did not hesitate to ascribe these 
sounds to the transmission of rarelied air through the crevices 
of a sonorous stone, ;and they vveie of opinion that this 
4 might have suggested to the Egyptian piifcsts to invent the 
juggleries of the Mcinuoniuin.’ Accoiding to another account, 
the Prene.li artists heard 4 sounds winch appeared to proceed from 
the enormous stones which covxr the apartments, and some of 
which threatened to tumble down. The phenomenon proceeded, 
without doubt, fiom the sudden change of temperature which 
takes place al the lising of the sun/ 

These opinions were suggested about the same lime to the ce¬ 
lebrated traveller Bui pit I lumboldt, when 1m was wandering on the 
banks of the Oronooho. 


4 The granitic rock,’ says he, 4 on which we lav, is one of those 
where travellers on the Oronooko have 1 heaid, bom time to time, 
towards sunrise, subterraneous sounds, resembling those of the organ. 
The missionaries call these stones hawt (h :nua<-a, 44 Jt is witchcraft,” 
said our young Indian pildlk We never our^lvcheard thru' myste¬ 
rious sounds, either at Cariehana yipja, tfi in the upper Oronooko ; but 
from information'given ns by witnesses worthy ol belief, the exist¬ 
ence of a phenomenon tfiat se.ems to depend on a certain state of the 
atmosphere cannot be denied,., The shelves of rot k arc full of very 
narrow and deep crevices. ' They ar# healed, during the day, to 
about 50°. 1 often found their temperature at the surface, during 

the night* at 39 6 , the surrounding: atmosphere being at ^8°. It may 

• This theory of the Monraoman Bounds was given long ago by ffttuAiilx, the 
translator of Juvenal. ’/■*/ 

easily 
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easily be;ooncei ved, that the difference of temperature between the 
subterraneous and fheexterrial, air,- attains itsmaximum about sun¬ 
rise, or at ^j^Jpaoment which is, at the same time, farthest from the 
period 0 / the maximum of the heat of the preceding day. May not 
these pounds bf an organ, then, which are heard when a person sleeps 
upon tjie roeh, his car in contact with the stone, be the effect of a 
current of air that issues out through the crevices? Does not the 
impulse of the air against the elastic spangles of mica that intercept 
tlie crevices, contribute to modify the sounds? May we not admit 
that the ancient inhabitants of* Egypt, in passing incessantly up and 
down the Nile, had made the same observation on some rock of the 
Thebaid, and that the music of the rpe.ks there led to the jugglery of 
the priests in the statue of Meniiion?’ 

That these phenomena are perfectly analogous to those of the 
statue of'Monition inav lie considered as placed beyond a doubt 
by the testimony of an English traveller, Sir A. Smith, who says, 
that he examined 1 the statue, accompanied by a numerous escoit, 
and that, at six o'clock in tfoifthorning, he heard , very distinctly , 
the sounds which had rendered it so famous in ancient times. 
He affirms, that the noise did not issue from the statue, but from 
the pedestal, and he believes it to be tin; result of the impulse of 
the air upon the stones of the pedestal, arranged so as to produce 
this surprising effect.* 

Interesting as these phenomena are, they sink into insignifi¬ 
cance when compared with the extraordinary sounds which have 
been heard to issue from the sandstone rocks of Arabia Petraa, 
by two travellers of undoubted veracity. About three leagues to 
the north of Tor on the Ked Sea is a mountain called El Nakous, 
which signifies a belf, or rather a long narrow ruler suspended 
horizontally, which the priest strikes in time with a hammer. 
According to Mr. (dray, of University College, Oxford, El 
Nakous is coveie.d with sand, and surrounded with low rocks in 
the form of an amphitheatre ; it presents a steep declivity towards 
the sea, from which it is half a mile distant, it has a height of 
about 300 feet, upon 80 feet of w^dth. "When Mr. Cray first 
visited this place, he heard, at the ettd.of a quarter of an hour, a 
low continuous murmuring sound feet, which gradu¬ 

ally changed into pulsations ms it beeatne^JolifterVsoasto resemble 
the striking of a clock, and even tho f sand. He re¬ 

turned to the spot next day,^nd |pi^«|fehe sdund much louder 
than before. The sky was ^erene and thVair calm, and he could 
observe no crevices in the rocks. Vt ; 

The account of the rock and oi the^ v unds as given by M. 
Sectzen, a German traveller, is fetillynore explicit. . The moun- 

* Wu have not Keen Sir A. Smith’s observations here &&?*&}to; we quote them 
(tom the work of M, Salverto, entitled Dt* Sdutcet OevnAei, ■ ;* 

, tain 



taioWas quite bare, and entirely composed of bard sandstone. 
An insulated peaked rock, called El Nekptis, presented tWo sur¬ 
faces, so inclined that the loose white sand which coveis it slides 
down with the smallest motion, or where its cohesion has been 
weakened by the burning rajs of thp sun. These two declivities 
are about 150 feet high; they unite behind the insulated rock, and, 
forming an acute angle, they are covered, like the adjacent sui faces, 
with steep rocks, which consist chiefly of u white inabte freestone. 
M Scetien he a id the tirst sound at an hour aud a quarter after 
noon; and in climbing to the place wheie the pilgrims listen, to 
a height of seventy ui eighty,feet, he lieaid the sound fioui beneath 
his knees, which made him believe that the slidiug of the sund was 
the cause, and not the eftcct, id the sonorous vibrations. The 
sound became loudu at three o’clock, and continued eiv minutes; 
and alter a pause of ten minutes it again begem, it lose aud fell 
like the ^Eolian hatp, and seemed,, to have the greatest analogy 
with the humnmig-top. Having climbed with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty to the higlu st locks, M. Stei/cu slid down as fast as he 
could, eiideavouimg, with his hands and het, to put the sand ill 
motion. '1 he cfleet which this produced tvas so gieat, and the 
sand tolling mule i him made so loud a noise, that the earth 
seemed toliembk beneath him 

M bettzen mfoiins us that his journal contains a moie detailed 
account of this phcnoim non, and a tough diaught of the rocks of 
Nakous. We cainistlj lu»pc that lit will publish both; and that 
other traveller, who have visitt d this singular spot, will contiibute 
then obseivations to elucidate phenomena so mteicstnig, and ap¬ 
parently so inexplicable 


Art. VH.—1. Report of Evtdnue taken htfare the Committee 
on the State of the Poor in Inland. Punted by oidei of the 
House of Coinnipiis, July, IKJO. I. IT 111. IVth Ilepoit. 

2. Poor-Laws in Ireland* By Sn John Walsh, Bait, M.P 
Second edition. I^ndon. 1830. 

HIE institutions of Cheat Butrin have long since recognized 
the right of*t|3^q>Qor to be icscued fioui the extremity of 
want at the expend jdf the Ltich. The pooi-kfty, intioduced 
by the wisest statesmen of th^best times of English history, 
was intended no less ds % paeaaprdf of justic c than of policy ;— 
of justice to tbose^^o be othcnyise liable, from a 

thousand acc^nK^Wer widen they can dxett no contio), to 
starve in the midst of abundance,—and of policy, inputting a 
stop to the dfo?gracp and annoyance of mendicancy "W \ securing 
vot* xur. wo, lxxxviii, 2 l society 
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society from offences generated by the extremity of want and de¬ 
spair, and as distributing equally on all property, whether belong¬ 
ing to the'miser or the man of feeling* the burthen of relieving 
severe physical distress, a burthen which the instinctive sympathies 
of humanity have already secured from universal rejection. 

The experience of more than two centuries has only confirmed 
the wisdom of the measme. The evils that have been attributed 
to the poor-law are justly chargeable only to the abuses that 
have been locally permitted to nee}) into its administration. There 
arc few, if any, persons practically acquainted with the subject 
that do not now recognise this truth. The poor-law has, in some 
places, been illegally perverted, by a conspiiacv of overseers and 
farmers, countenanced, or at best unchecked, by the magistracy, 
into an instrument for depressing the rate of wages ; and the prac¬ 
tice introduced for this purpose of supporting out of the poor-rate 
the wives and children of labourers, has at length, as might have 
been anticipated, leaded most severe!} on the interests of its pro¬ 
moters themselves, and of the country at huge, by encouraging the 
multiplication of paupers, and demoralizing the whole labouring 
class—till industry and prudential restraint have almost disap- 
pealed from those count its in which the abuse has long pre¬ 
vailed, and the security of piopeily, as late events have suffi¬ 
ciently shown, has come to he most seriously endangered. But 
so far are these consequences from being a necessary result of 
the poor-law - of Elizabeth, that they are the very reverse of what 
may be incontrovertible pioved, by fads as well *as reasoning, to 
flow from the operation of that law in its original and uncontami- 
nated sense. Previous to 171)5, when this fatal and most iniqui*- 
tous abuse commenced, all w riters on the subject, without excep¬ 
tion, agree in representing, and many of them in decrying the poor- 
law, as having the effect of keeping up the rate of wages, and 
keeping down the numbers of the population. Thus we read in 
Alcock’s Observations on the Poor-Laws, published in 1752: 

* The forced and expensive way of relieving the poor has put many 
gentlemen and parishes npon contriving all possible methods of les¬ 
sen! ngtl{eir number, particularly by discouraging and sometimes hin¬ 
dering poor persons from marrying when they appear likely to become 
chargeable, and thereby preventing*.an increase bf useful labourers ; 
perhaps by pulling down cottages dnd suflerieg nO places of inhabi¬ 
tation for paupers, whereby the esta,tes dre fl4flginto a few hands, apd 
several parishes are in a raannei dej>opulated. England eoraplainU Of 
a want of useful hands fof agriculture, manufactures, and the Jaild 
and sea services, and for remedying this a bill for a general natura¬ 
lization was lately introduced. The proper way tp increase the inha¬ 
bitants of a nation is to encourage matrimony among the lower sort 
v.of people, and thereby stock the nation with natural-born subject^ 



This wits the way of the ancient Romans, The Fieoch we see are 
taking this course; and the English Pmliament had very lately a 
scheme before them to the same purpose. But no scheme , / bdm •«, will 
ever succeed as long as parishes are so apprehensive of paupers, and lake 
all manner of precautions to prevent a multiplication of inhabitants! 

And in Brown’s Agricultural Survey of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, published in 1791 ): 

* There is a great want of dwelling-houses for husbandmen and 
labourers, and this deficiency may be traced .to the poor-laws for its 
source. The farmer, from a dread of heavier rates falling upon him, 
keeps up as few houses as possible, and hence almost the whole of the 
farm servants are young unmarried men, who’have hoard in the house, 
while those that are styled day-labourers reside in the villages; that 
practice is very troublesome to the farmer ; it decreases the numbers 
of people employed in husbandry, and has for its certain attendant a 
great rise of wages.’ 

Those who wish for further proofs of the wholesome influence of 
the poor-laws, be foie the end of the last century, in checking the 
inciease of population beyond the demand for labour, may consult 
Young’s Farmer’s Letters, and also his Political Arithmetic, 1774, 
as w'ell as Dr, Burn’s llistoiy of the Poor-layvs, published in 1 ?(54. 

A law', almost exactly similar, was given nearly at the same 
period to Scotland ; and though it is administered there in 
a different manner, vet the provision for the poor is virtually the 
same as in England, and pioduces the same beneficial results, 
Ireland, on the contrary, up to this moment, possesses no legal 
system of the kind. In Ireland, the law which protects every 
shred of property, stops short of protecting life. In those un¬ 
happy beings whom accident, misfoilime, or perhaps the cruelty 
of their superiors, may drive to destitution, the law recog¬ 
nises no right to the continuance of existence! Nay, worse than 
this, in its zeal for protecting the lights of territorial property, the 
law of Ireland, a law' passed but a few years back, has given to 
every landlord a ready and cheap power of ijecting his pauper 
tenantry from ttyc hovel and land, the occupation of which is to 
them a sine mt& non ffijt&istencc ,—has placed in his hand a sum¬ 
mary power of Jet'idin^||be fate, the life, or the death of these 
miserable bemg^ to^e exerciskl at the dictates of his caprice 
, alone! What is the, cOE^s^uepee ? J^et those speqjs who have wit¬ 
nessed the contrast condition of the lower classes in 

.Great Britain .and IirelanidL^i^tKs turn to authentic evidence on 
this subject, aud hear UieflaayreSrs given by those experienced geu- 
tlemen who were examined by the Committee of last, session on 
tbe state of tbe ; fpfitt stance, 

' j 3Umxb B. BftYAV, Esq.—Q What resources at profit has the 

ft & 2 - ejected 
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ejected Irish tenant 1—He can getjntq gaol by the commission of 
some slight offence; but he cannot get into the hospital without he is 
contaminated ’with some disease. He becomes, therefore, an idle men¬ 
dicant, and, in many instances, plunders.'— Minutes of Evidence> Q. 
BOS. 

4 Rev. M. O'Sullivjin, Q, 6257. —Do you know what becomes of 
the tenantry at present ejected from estates in Ireland ?—I fear very 
many of ih&ntperish.' 

4 R. Smith, Esq., Q. 2030—What becomes of the dispossessed 
tenants ?—I cannot inform the committee what becomes of them; but 
in one of the cases, to which 1 now allude, 1 was informed that up¬ 
wards of twenty families were turned out, and in the other case more 
than thirty; the consequence was, that the persons so dispossessed 
did not submit quietly, and, in revenge, cut the tails off the cattle of 
the proprietor of the estate, and committed various outrages. In the 
other case, the people who were turned out mustered a strong armed 
force, and at night attacked the persons who had been put into pos¬ 
session, whereby some lives were lost. I should here observe, that, 
previous to these occurrences, the country in which this happened 
had been peaceable.’ 

‘ Dr. Doyle, Q. 4864.—It would be impossible for language to 
convey an idea of the state of distress to which the ejected tenantry 
have been reduced, or of the disease and misery, and even vice, which 
they have propagated in the towns wherein they have settled; so that 
not only they who have been ejected have been rendered miserable, 
but they hate carried' with them and propagated that misery. They 
have increased the stock of labour; they have rendered the habita¬ 
tions of. those who received them more crowded; they have given 
occasion to the. dissemination of disease ; they have been obliged to 
resort to theft, apd. ip all manner of vice and iniquity, to procure sub¬ 
sistence ; but what is, perhaps, the most painful of all, a vast number 
of diem have perished from want.' 

* Q. What-is the change which takes place with the ejected 
tenants In some cases, they wander about without a fixed residence. 
The young people, in some instances, endeavour to emigrate to Ame¬ 
rica. If the family have a little furniture, or a cpvv, or a horse, they 
Bell it, and come into the small towns, where very often they get a 
license to* sell beer and whisky. After a short time, their little capital 
is e*pend»d, and they become dependent upon ,the charities of the 
town. They next give up their-house, and tike a room; but, at 
present, many of them are obliged to take,,not a room, but what they 
call a corner income house. It may be necessary to state to thefc: 
committee that,dn all the suburbs of our towns, there are cabins 
having no tyft,of suppose twenty feet lopgby twelve .feet wide, with 
a partition irCtbe centre. I, have not, f $y$etf» seen so many as seven 
families in ofie of these cabins; but I have been assuredby the officiating 
clergymen bf the town, that there are many instances of it. Then their 
beds are merely aHtfte straw, strewed at nightupoa the floorjfiudby, 
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day wrapped up in, or covered by, a quilt or blanket, They are 
obliged to do it up in that manner by day, in order to bavu some va¬ 
cant spare. In these abodes of misery, disease is often produced by 
extreme viant wastes the people; for they have little food, 

and no comforts to lcstoie them Tiny die in a little time. I have 
known a lane, with a smhll distntt adjoining, m the town in which I 
live, to have been peopled by thirty or forty families who came from 
the country , and / think I hut, m the couise of twelve month*, there 
were not U n families of Uu Unity suruving—the bulk ej them had died.* 
—Q. 4JS3, J.*m 

‘The childien begotten m this stati of socitty become of an infe- 
rioi easte, the whole (haractei of tin people Uecomes gradually woise 
and worse , they dimmish m statuie, they .ue enervated in mind , the 
population is gradually dcti noiat* d, till, at length, you have the inha¬ 
bitants ol one ol the fnust countries m the wot Id reduced to a stale 
of effeminac y v inch makes thnn little hitter than the Lasrzaroni of 
Maples, oi the Hindoos on tin coa^t of JVlalahai.' 

4 We have, m shoit, a disoiganmd population becoming by their 
poverty moie and more innnoial, and less and less capable of pro¬ 
viding fot tin nisi. Ives and wc have, lit sides that, the frightful, and 
awful, and teirfii ish.hitmn oi human life vtasted with a rapidity, 
and to a dtgm, such as is not w itm sm d in any civilized country upon 
the fate of the earth.’—Q 15-2S, W2*). 

The evidence 1 m foie tlu lonmntke is full of simihu descriptions, 

Xoi does thcie esisl an\ ustiaintwhaUvet on the dealing of estates 

by landloids, and tlu consequent production of a mass of misery 

honible to umsnh i- nothing, in hut, to pievcnt au individual, 

residing, pcihapt, at a distanu, out of sight and heating of the 

agonies lie ina) inflict, fioin passing a sentence of death upon hun- 

dieds who have bun encouraged to bind and mullipl} upon his 

estate—up to tin motut ut win u lie lit < aim awaie, fioin the lessons 

of political t< onoimsts, the ihang< oi genual opinion, Ol caprice, 

that it was against In, individual lntcust auv longu to allow them 

to live then—nothing to bnuhi his turning them out of their 

homes on the widc'woild, to staive, or die oi lever, engendered hy 

want, aitcr infecting, and huhIv biuthening the iharity of the 

neighbouimg towns—nothing but die chant e of his having a human 

or an inhuman heart in his bosom*—the nine chance of this ! Y6s, 

thcie is* one Other check—-Ins fears. ^ es 1 Uhitebojism and 

Captain Kock are neat 1 him* But, on tlu other baud, he has to 

suppoit him, the law', and ftp ain^y. C)m law and our anny to 

protect the Irish landlord Ilf the exercise oi lit, despotic power 

over the lives of hundreds of his fellow-ctcatures ; and, indeed, 

this power has been armed with additional facilities for its 

exercise* within a very few years past Well may Dr. Doyle ex- 

* < * * * 

claim— 

*1 believe 
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1 I believe there ate few people who now witness fhe sufferings Of 
the poor in Ireland, who would not be inclined to say with me, that, 
along with those laws which gave effect to the views of landlords-, of 
the principle of 'which t highly approve, there ought to have been an 
ad pawed waking some provision for the ejected people ' —Q. 4364. 

That no' such act did accompany the' other—that, while the 
pecuniary ihfeprests of the landlords were promoted, hardly one 
raised his voice for the thousands of unhappy tenants whom it 
was the express object of the measure to root out of the soil in 
winch they had grown too luxuriantly—will, if we mistake not, 
be hereafter accounted one of the most unaccountable of ano¬ 
malies. 

hi order to remove this injustice, it has been proposed to ex¬ 
tend to Ireland the 4.‘jd Elizabeth, ot some modification of that 
act, whereby the poor shall be assured of pieservation from death 
by want, and the owners of land required fo provide in some 
way for those families whom thi% drive off their estates, in order 
to cultivate them as large farms. And to this proposal, called 
for, as it would seem, by every sentiment of justice, humanity, 
and policy, what are the objections that we find raised ? 

We wish to write oil this subject with calmness. We know 
that many of the best and most humane persons are deeply 
prejudiced against the poor-law's, and are thus unhappily led to 
resist their extension from the purest motives. But wc aljjp 
know that many, especially of the owners of land in Ireland, 
feel a’pecuniary interest in opposing them ; and it is this know¬ 
ledge which gives us rtn almost irrepressible feeling of impatience 
when listening to„ some of the extraordinary arguments urged 
against their introduction into Ireland. At the head of the first 
class of amiable, but bigoted theorists, we must rank the eloquent 
and virtuous Dr. Chalmers. His evidence before the committee 


is, indeed, a remark iblc instance of the influence exercised over 
a powerful but exalted mind by imagination and sensibility, 
blinding Hitm wholly to the force of fact and argument. This 
great and* good man is evidently one of those too credulous 
disciMr. Malthas unfortunately, aud we believe to hi* 
o\Vn infinite present regret, imbued long since with the false notion 
that the English poor-laws necessarily act as a stimulus to popu¬ 
lation, Wediavc already shown, by the united testimony of many 
writers of a|teority, that previous to the partial introduction of 
the viie pFacfejjof making up wages out of rates, these laws wete 
known to h&$he strongest and most direct checks to the excessive 
increase class. Mr, M'Cullocb, who, wlten 


examined J %*fee : CSsteittee ,911 the Poor of Ireland, in 1885, 
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expressed, in the most decided manner, his comictiouof the de!e- 
teuous chaiactei of the pool-laws as imputed to them bv Malthas# 
has, since that tune, to^ctlui with unn\ otheis—uc biliiu wp 
may sa^ all thr politic tl pi nuomists-—wholly t tensed that opinion; 
and in ins eutluiir gnen bif n< the committee of IbJO, savs— 

* Tint p moush to 170 > th Tu^ ish pool liwsvreif uhatiUgious, 
seem* to im to bo tori] 1 ♦«. 1 \ istibiism 1 / hty Uvfuhd to t nd r the 
im.na.se of j ijmlatt m /ms i if t / th in it u mid hau been , t) tint tin » 
roit of ioaq s m 1 sonsc j unify t j wnpiou* tin. omlition of the qu it 
mass of the commuintv —Q u I ><> Vfv opinion is, that flu mlio- 
ductioa into Iuluul of x s\>u u of pm- iw.s, somethin,? hko that 
evutui^ in th s t o iiittv 1 tt >u i > w nil t \t all tin p< opU of 
property ui nitiust m uj« sum th ji»„hss of paupmmi, uul 
tfu means of * tTt tiru tbit o> |t i ml tl if it w >uld consequently 
ttrul to ksstn piup i m*i an 1 t» j nj ' ru tlu < mdhiran of the 
pool —Q 6fs2 

Di Chalnieis, if ap|H us install ul (hsirted the standaul of 
Malthas, and then m ptiiihu <ni must unis of a Inal and 
pi i soml uttuiewhiih lnu t u 1< cl to < min m tin unlut hy hi lit 
of his opuuous ()u In uiiui it ikm_ tin mfi of till puishof bt. 
John,, <jlisj>o\\, win u ioi sum m us p lit a compulsory pio- 
vision fin the pool h 1 1 In ( u i list d, in ih Is imun d to i \t it hunst If 
to the utmost to ah dish this s\n ni, s > peuiuimi» m his eyis, and 
revcit to tin men lit pi u in < ol m nut uiung tlu pooi on vplimt uy 
alms, and tin. ptoduu <d ihuitv smuoflS. With tin zeal and tx 
tiaoidmuv powers of tlo jiunl pusuision whiilr Dr ( Iralmiis i s 
uni nos illy known to p »s is-,, w m t f n it wondet that lie at It n,»lh 
such eded, m i iht iiit ids of Ins piom Im^s an di«*ithelbv 
him m an liittu-lm,* in mm i to tlu < nnmitUe Uul vvt have not 
thesln*htcst litsit itiou in issuiin. tli it li u illv im otlm nenu hung 
would hav» sutMidtd m Iht m n ittnnpt tint Ins system is ut- 
tei 1> iinpiat Mi ibh in in i.ii ultiii il p ii idi oi m ui) town wlute 
them dots not i ust the i\ti i uim uv m i h in iy of /til, sagui ity, 
and discretion, which lie uul his is-usf mis In m, it to the tisk bo 
fai tioin the ret rat in j vjs ftm is In < ill n _,i nu illy spu ulmjj, 
we have little doubt it wdi h< ini li i tiu» I in ins own pniih of 
bt. John’s, so soon d* the pouufqj inline m of his n&m and t lo- 
quence shall be entirety ittnoml lio a its nun ty Fiftafl*, we ue 
so dull as not to he able to disco 11 win it m h s* die adv intake 
at Dr. Chalmers's system ovei tint wlniii it s ipt istafed wh> it 
should be takni for gianted to be *o mfi ut< li pit terabit that the 
poor should be telieved bom esucun w n»t bi mow who ire only 
on# degree removed beyond want tlunisylus, latlur tjidii by the 
owners of wealth and supudaily \U aie not rnchped to con¬ 

cede, as a matter of course, the supeuouty taemH^aticy and a 

1 dependence 
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dependence on private charity over, a legal jtmd well, organized , 
system of relief. < < , 

Few stronger instances can be given of a blind attachment to < 
theory in oppof^On to the most glaring facts, than Dr. Chalmers’s 
answer, when asked how he can reconcile die facts of the very high .. 
standard^!*necessaries in England compared to that in Ireland* 
and the .fVtStly more rapid increase of population in the latter 
country than the former, with his opinion that poor-laws lower 
Ike standard of living, and accelerate the rate of population . He 
vnblushingly replies that he believes—* had the condition of the 
two countries, .with reference to the single circumstance of a poor 
rate, been reversed, there would have been a still wider difference 
between them in favour of England and against Ireland. 5 So that 
though Ireland, without a poor-law, has multiplied its population 
more than twice as fast as England with otic, yet we are to believe 
that if the pfoor-law had been given to the former , country instead 
of the latter, its increase would^have been fai greater, and that of 
England inuqh less. Really this is like an assertion that the sun 
is the causa of,darkness, not of light, and that if that luminary 
appeared by. night instead of by day, the nights would be far 
darker and the days brighter than they are at present. Dr* * 
Chalmers Recounts for the low standard of comforts in- Ireland, 
in spite of, pi# advantage of the absence of any security against 
starvations by: the deficiency of education; while it is notorious 
that thrower classes in Ireland were, till lately, to the full as 
well educated as those, of England; and that the Scotch, who 
have the pest education jpF all, possess a vastly lower standard of 
necessaries than the j^ss' instructed English labourers. This is 
pursuing a theory "to extremity, in utter contempt of facts which 
he who ruustiaay read. 

Dr. Chalmers's excuse, perhaps, must he his total ignorance 
of the real working of the English poor-law, which is strongly 
shown irt many passages of his evidence. When, for instance, he 
is asked—* . i *■„ 


* Do. you consider that the compulsory system of relief has a tendency 
to raise or to lower the rate of wages?’ he answers—‘ Decidedly to - 
lower the tyle of wages. When e wagcs are helped by the allowance •< 
system, they may be resolved into two ingredients; the one consisting ^ 
of wages, the other the sum given from the poor-rate. I have pat) 
doubt that the whole recompense for labour, as made up of bom 
ingredients, ia lower than the whole recompense would h^ve heen w 
a natural state of things,'.* v ' j , 

From ibis* and many other similar passages^ .it is clem* ,, 
Dr. Chal mers confounds the abominable allowance system?—that „ 


* Q.V3504. 
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is, the practice of making op wages out of rates, which produce* 
exactly all the mischiefs he attributes to it—with the principle of 
the poor-law of Elizabeth,—the compelling the parish to support 
those who aie unable to support themselves, and consequently to 
find work for the unemployed. He does not percehe, or is not 
aware, that theie is any difleiencr^between these two practices; 
and throughout his examination aigucs entirely on the assumption 
that the compulsmv employment of the suiplus labourers in Ire¬ 
land must intioducc into that count!) all the mischievous results 
of the English local abuse of making up w ages. This, indeed, is 
a line of argument in which he (as well as many other witnesses, 
equally ignoiant of the subject they y entitle to declaim upon) is 
encouiaged by some meinbeis of the committee, who evidently 
labour under the same unfoitunatc delusion thcmseUcs. 

But Dr. Chahncis’s dislike to a pool-law is not founded solely 
on this fallacy, which we liaxc ahcady exposed, lie has anothter 
and a still stiongei objection to anything appioachiug to com¬ 
pulsory relief tothrpooi, wlinh he lnlioducis repeatedly, and 
dwells upon in' the impassioned and quaint st)1e of eloquence 
which has lendcied him so justly celchiated. This objection is, 
in his own xvoids, that Mich a nuasuie would ‘ distuib the beau¬ 
tiful process of gratuitous chanty, 1 ami * (heck the forthgoings of 
aid and sympathy amongst nughboius.' * WeiC it right,’he asks, 

* that the intrrjcrtncp ol the wealtluti at a distance should lay a 
freezing iuteidnt on the play of those Usser streams which circu¬ 
late round the abode of pciuuv and pain }i * 

Di. Clialmri'.’ 1 humanity is highly tinctured with enthusiasm, 
but it is haidl) credible that the stu uglli of his feelings, having 
once assumed a paiticnlai dneetion, should cairy him so far out of 
the liglit load to the object lie mill) wishes tonadi; that a person 
of commanding intellect should satisfy luinsclf that these senti¬ 
mental rhapsodies aie sound and sufhuciit aigiiiuents for leaving 
the misenes of tlie pool to be lelievid at the sole expense of their 
immediate neighbour,* barely laiml ahoye nnsciy themselves, and 
absolving the rich fiom all necessity foi conliihuting their aid. 
We must really conclude fiom Di. Chalmers’s repeated andhcait- 
stimng exclamations against the p^nr-laxv, as putting a stop to* 
the * beautiful process and foithgoings of fed mg,* exemplified 
in the charity of the extieme poor to one auothui, that lie thinks 
it worth while to reduce one-half of the hwtst dass 16 the biink 
of Starvation* 1 in order to draw foith"the sympathies of the other. 
But, surely even if a legal enactment were to piovide for the 
extr&ne necessities of the poor out of the abundance of the rich, 

must human nature be thenceforth wholly seared blunted to 

. .. . . . . . 
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sympathy ? Is there no room foi kindness, charity, and the social 
vntues, but where humanity is bi ought to the lowtsf state of suf- 
feung, and tbeic remain onl} the ilteimtives of shamig our last 
crust with a fellow-tieatirn, 01 si omg him puisli before oiu eyes ? 
They are much linslakui who conceive that the pooi-law has 
deadened m Knglish pnislxsMx <omtnon f< chugs of affection 
that bind man to his kmc! 1 host will not si} so who aie intimate 
with the Laiglish pool who lnu sun tlx nightly and gratuitous 
watchings ol uitglibouis it the bulsulr ol lh< n su/luing friends— 
thr thousand filth ids of kmdix s-> m I it It ntion that daily and 
hourly arc in pmi?if <is In huoi tin lollies of tlx lovust pan pens, 
oi the inmiks of tlx puish hotel ibov< til, wh> know the 
stiengtli of tlu donustu affections amongst om pmsuitiy, fully 
(tjitalfing all tli it <an hi wituissid ol stmilai Idling in the 
wealtluu and nioit dim it< d c 1 ism 
D r Chalmtis’s si utinu nt is, hoiyt \n out-luiodedbv Mi laisoi, 
m the aiguments mgdl by linnru, mist i compulsor} mode ofitinf.* 
He actutlly stems to think it yyonld hi in iiupistifiabh outiage on 
tho hhfit} ol the subjid to inti ilm to nlxu the loyyei leuantiy 
of Ireland lioiu tlu iitdssiiynt dtlxi supj» ntmg thru stalling 
brethren, oi siting them tin Ixfon tlmi tuts ‘It would be as 
bad/ he #d}s, * as a su npluuy 1 1 \\ to pit yint i poor man flora 
giving away his last pot it x ‘ tf !u r 1 ousts to a bcg’ar, bv 
throwing the siippoit of tlu bu>n upon tlu mh 1 Some num¬ 
bers of the committee too ippt u, lioin nuny of llun leading 
questions, smousfy of opinion tli it it would lx i git it pit} to 
diminish any of the riisluss i \isinig m Jit land, btc insc it would 
necessarilydiminish tin ivtiut of pm iti cluiity, and tin strength 
of kindly feelmp t One mcmlui a-^ks, foi eximple, 1 If the 
S}stem of paioilnil asdssnu nt/ms tfu <ff iljif riduang the dis¬ 
tress, must not pii\ lit ilnuty and kindly Idling bt diminished in 
the same propoition ' I 

\V hat a see in would it liucuiadi foi (Juilmroi Scarmentado, 
had thev, in the n ti wels, ionic a< ios>» a couhtiy abounding in corn 
and catLle, and all die ntdssiiits ol life, but yvlitu a laige pro¬ 
portion of the popuhtion w le purposi ly kt pi in a stite of star¬ 
vation, disease, and tlx extreme ol sufttiing, loi the sake of 
presetving the * beautiful piocrss inhibited by those in the class 
just above tfum, sli irm^ thm pittance with the peushing, and 
pirn lung themsches to s m^thai ntigbbouis fiom annihilation \ 
while the placid invutis of tin supntluous wealth sdtiulously re¬ 
frained fiom lending their assistance, lest they should*disturb the 
sentiment of the pit tuic, and * lay a heezmg interdict on those 
lesser streams which circulate round the abode of penury and 
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pain!’ * Mr. Bicheno joins himself to these ultra philaothfo* 

? ist8, who are unwilling ‘lo deaden the sympathies of the lower 
rish, by depriving them of the spectacle of theirfriends and 
relatives perishing from want. 

‘ Such a measure,’ he declares, ‘ would destroy the active charity 
which now exists, and inflict, a serious moral injury on the country.’ t 
‘ Many tivils.are entailed on ns by the poor-laws" in England which 
the Irish escape by leaving charity to act lrom natural impulses.’+ 

One word from Dr. Doyle, in exemplification of these * na¬ 
tural impulses.’ 

‘ At present among our common beggars we have a great number 
of able-bodied persons, who are of the most vicious character $ and 
the more vicious they ore the more effrontery they have, and the mote 
they extort by their effrontery f rom the charitable and humane. 

Other witnesses stale that the fanners dare not refuse to 
relieve the strolling mendicants, * knowing well that they would 
otherwise help themselves by plunder. I hose-arc the ‘na¬ 
tural impulses’ to charity at. present in operation in the coun¬ 
try* How is it in towns? It is in evidence that the^ so¬ 
cieties for the suppression of mendicancy ip .Dublin, Dork, 
Band on, Dime rick, and other cities, find it so difficult to meet 
the demands upon their funds by voluntary subscriptions, that 
they are obliged to stimulate the ‘ natural impulses Vof their 
Wealthy neighbours by weekly threats of turning loose then* whole 
bands of paupers upon the town, where they would, of, Course, 
contrive, by mendicancy or plunder, to becytne a serious an¬ 
noyance to the owners of property. 1 hese bands, consisting of 
several hundred miserable objects, barely clothed, since nothing 
but food can l*e affoided them by the institution, are frequently 
paraded through the streets, and made to ‘ slop before the doors of 
northsubscribcrs, find set, up a general howl .’ In fact, these sub¬ 
scriptions, to the extent they go, ore compulsory ; they are extorted 
by contrivances of this sort, by publication of the names oi non- 
subscribers, by threats* and intimidation of every kind; and yet it 
is declared by Mr. Page, and other witnesses, that, with all these 
efforts, the mendicity establishment in Dublin itself, can collect 
only sufficient to support their poor gt the rate of 1 \d» each per * 
day, and that notpne house out of seven in that capital subscribes !§ 

' We will close our remarks on these over-refined arguments 
against an established provision for tlu; poor, by quoting Dr. 

. Doyle’s plailt answer to one of the queries addressed to him, in 
thesame sentimental vein. 

o 4 Would any alteration of system which tended to deaden those 
charitable feelings, and lessen those sensibili ties which yon-ha ve de- 
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scribed as subsisting among the Imh peasantry, or which would 
restrict (heir exercise, be a matter morally beneficial to the character 
of the people t—I should think it of great advantage to remove the 
painful and pet baps dangerous excess of those feeling**, and the 
causes that produce tint excess, and I do not suppose that any 
plan which would gm moio comfoit to the people would have 
the effect of deadening these fulings, it would only moderate them, 
and subject them to tin ink of icason ’ .... * As at 

present the suflknngs of tin pool ire intense, it is but natural 
that the exhibition oi f<cling on tin put of parents, or children, 
or neighbours, witnessing these suiltnng , nay be ako very gieat; 
but instead ot thorium that to In a dtsnalle state foi men to 
live m, I think that the statt of soent) would 1c much bettei if 
excessive sympathy and again/ed helmgs wcit not so hequently 
called into action is they art now in Tie land , for when tht htaits of 
men aie moved gieatly, even to good, they ire lnbh, to le easily 
moved also to evil, so that I think the extreme ft cling winch is now 
manifested m Iitlind, in affordin'* lelicf to tin distusstd, is amongst 
the causes why Our people have less of a s,ttkd ehaiaeter than the 
jeople of other countucs in winch society is established cn a better 
fiame.’* 

The sentimental advocatis of 1 fmelom of rlnuty’ foi get, m 
then enthusiasm, tint rxtieuu ‘vmpith> with the mnseiablc is 
liable to take the due e lion oi n tenge upon then oppicssois, leal 
01 supposed, that tin tiausition is not uiv unintuul fioin riliev- 
mg tbe famishing agonies of the expelled tcnint, to binning his 
sttocessoi in his bid, that tin pissions 11 c ncvti so t isily turned 
to viotente as when stionglv cxeited with the glow of pit) It 
was Slot vainly that Anlhonv duw the cloak tiom the body of 
Cjssar, and jnftamtd the setup allies ol his audience b) the sight 
of bis it eking w omuls 

Upon the appointment oi tins committee outlie stite of the 
pool lit Ire land, imuom chaiacluised it as intended, bv 1 pack¬ 
ing * and otiiei inaitomns to make up as stiong a ease as pos¬ 
sible against the mtioduetion oi pooi-lates Indeed this was 
bioudlv stated at the time b) sevti il mem ben m the bouse, and 
the exclusion limn the conmiittee of Mi Oiattan, who had hrst 
. hi ought forwaid tlie pioposil of applung a pooi-law to Ireland, 
seemed to counti nanct tht ide i But apousalot the questions 
put to the difielent witnesses who attended foi examination, will 
enable any ptisou to ditcumni this question for himself. At 
least we must say that tlnee-fomths of the queries addiessed to 
witnesses on this subject, aie ot that natme which in court* are 
called leading questions, and appear intended by &ubt)& Sceptical 
windings to implicate the witness m some concession unfavourable . 

T ■ «. .. < ■«* » »■ ... . " 
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to the poor-law. Many of these at the same time betray an 
obtuseness of perception as to the real bearings of the case that 
has smfnrised us. What, for example, are we to tliiuk of such 
questions as the following:— 

* Might not the necessity of providing for a pauper population, if 
it remained on the land, operate as a penalty on the landlord, and 
induce him to proceed with greater rapidity than at present in dis¬ 
possessing that pauper population ? 

* Do you think it would he right to give to the landlord additional 
inducements to those he already has, which lead to the clearing of 
estates V* 

The substance of this question, under a vdiicty of forms of 
expression, is repeated to utmost cveiy witness; so that it leally 
appeals that Mmu niunbei ol the committee opines that the mak¬ 
ing it obligator on laudloids to pi ovule effectually for the poor 
tenantry they ictnove liom then estates, would iunease thejr 
eagerness to ruuovi them 1 —and that the tenantry themselves 
would suffer moie fiom the li^k of bung n moil'd uild fully pro¬ 
vided for at the expense ot the landloid, than liom that of being 
icmoved, as at pit sent, without any piovisioti at all 1 

Another objection as constantly uiged is, that ‘ a pooi-law must 
generate idleness and tiupiovidence,—and no work will evei be 
done undo it.* 1* Lf we look to the lact, we see that by the 
opposite system, and liom want ol some law compelling the 
onueis of land to inteicst tin msvlvts m employing the excess of 
labour in Ireland, the most dtploiahh habits ol idleness, reckless¬ 
ness, and linpioviileiue hate hint gtmialed Ail accounts of 
tiavclleis m lieland iepn suit the most ^tnl m« characteristic of 
the labomiug pool to be citmrnr indolence. The man frequently 
passes his da\s stictclied on the llooi of his hovel, imsiiig himself, 
and hardly that, only* to join in the umuisal u past lound the 
eternal potaloe-bowl. r Hie habit ol liaid woik is wholly lost; and 
the diffeience between the aveiagi amount of laboui performed by 
an English workman ii\ a day has been dcscnbul as more than 
double that accomplished by the lush one. But we suppose it 
will be answered, that if a pooi-law had existed m lieland, and 
not in England, for the Iasi two ceittuiics, the Luslimau would 
have been still lazier, and the Englishman moie industrious than 
at present; that it is the habit of wotk which genet ateaindolence, 
and the constant absence of all employment, activity. No 
paradox is too wild for those who ief»*se to give lelicf to misery 
from motives of philanthropy, and think it a gioss hardship 
on the poor to save them fiom starving by act of parliament 
—As fo an enactment for the compulsory employment of men 
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without work exciting .expectations among the poor that they will 
be pai<i |w tioing ( Bottling, —if such an idea were by possibility to 
and well-managed system they would sewn find 
their.mist^e^a bd that relief would not be afforded to able-bodied 
men until earned by hard labour. We ask, with Dr. Doyle, — 

* *. Is it because the unfounded and unreasonable expectations which 
an ignorant baud of paupers may form, cannot be realized# that we 
are to suffer thousands of men to perish from want, and not to relieve 
them to the extent of our ability,—or not to distribute the burden 
equally upon all those composing society, according to their respective 
abilities to bear it ?’* 

But the argument of all others most dwelt upon, and presented 
to all the witnesses before the committee in the most endless 
variety of questions, is that, whatever inay be the case with regard 
to the aged and impotent poor, to compel the employment of 
the surplus able-bodied labourers in Ireland would be only to 
throw out of work other labourers now in employment,-—only 
to divert, not to create or introduce capital, and to withdraw 
it from those channels where it is now profitably, because vo- 
. luntjjyily employed, ami force it into those where its employ¬ 
ment must be unprofitable, because involuntary. In pur last 
Nun$&er $p adveited to the mischief which political economy 
might be the means of inflicting upon nations, if taken by 
theif rulers as an infallible guide in their political conduct. 
A strpng example of this impoitaul truth is exhibited on the pre¬ 
sent, iooe$isio». No one can examine, e\e» cursorily, the minutes 
ofevidence which we aie analyzing, without observing that by 
tliosft Members of the committee who took a leading partin the 
examinations, the question of a compulsoiy provision for the Irish 
poor is treated solely and strictly as one of political economy, 
with $ view, that is*, to the mere increase of' the aggregate wealth 
of the country ; without the slightest consideration whether the 
happiness of its inhabitants is, or is not, increased in a parallel or 
in any degree. We do not say that the question is there ably and 
correctly treated in this limited and purely economical sense. 

it;—the greater number of queries put in this view 
, ntwife feM fc a very superficial and imperfect acquaintance with 
econ^^af science. Nothing is more demonstrable, for instance, 
than 't^p: thin establishment of a poor-law has a direct tendency to 
increase the mere wealth or capital of any country. It is s|most 
sufficient to appeal to tin* contrast between the abundance of 
capital in England, which has so long enjoyed a.prpvypnibrlier 
poor, and the poverty and dearth of capital in Ireland,' where no 
sach provision exists. But theory j* jjo,,|ess conclusive on this, 
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subject than the evidence of facts. The law which ensures cm*, 
ployroent to every able-bodied labourer is a law to prevent the 
waste of the great and principal instrument of all production, 
labour, and of the capital which the man, even though unem¬ 
ployed, must nccessaiily consume. Mi. Page, although unwilling 
to advocate the complete inti eduction of the English poor-law 
into Ireland, gives tins opinion, founded on long practical expe¬ 
rience. 


* I have seen a great deal of improvement in England in conse- 
t quefiee of the poor-laws. I conceive that the excellent state of our 
roads ami the improvements made in them of late years have been a 
great deal owing to the distress of the times, and the necessity of 
employing the people by those who must suppuit, if they did not 
employ them. I think the loads in England have been much im* 
proved, and 1 know that has ,iimii fiom the want of t mployment of 
the poor in t!r >; r regular ocuips tn>ns. Q. l)o you consider that the 
money so expended cm the loads in England has yielded a return for 
the labour employed r ~-\ o Q. Independent!' of the poor-laws, 
would it not have been uoith while on the pait of the public to have 
expended that labom with a \ in\ to the advantages that have resulted? 
—IV*; but it nouhl hoi huu hun \o ( tjmuiuf. Qi You think that 
compulsion is nccchsarv to induce p< iscms to tak< measures; fox their 
own interests?—In consequence ol being obliged to mtftBt&fcl the 
poor labourer, lie has hem unplovrd m pioductive labour, which he 
would not have been unplnvcd in it the country at large had not 
been in a state to rcndei H necess.ii y ’ K 


And yet it is impossible to ic.nl any live pages of the evidence 
before the commute* without umaihmg the deep tuid nettled 
conviction of those lnembeis who pi m< ipudv directed the inter¬ 
rogatories, (a count tion which '-cmus to he tested upon as nn 
indisputable axiom,what compulsoiy cmplovimlit must be un¬ 
profitable, and must nccessaiilv tend to diminish the capital and 
productiveness ol a countiy by mtufawg u if It the voluntary 
distribution oj labour and ropiful. 1 

A little knowledge isrsaid to lit a d;mg< ions thing : but of all 
varieties of human learning, a little knowledge ol political eco¬ 
nomy is suicly the most dangcious in a statesman, leading him 
frequently to adopt, with a blind inflict of facts and obvious 
consequences, a line of policy desti active of the best interests of 
his countiy, in pursuance of some nude thooir ucal pafadofc swttl* 
lowed oil Uic authority, or tlnough the influence of the mysticism 
of some dashing profcssoi of * the science ’ The opinions im¬ 
plied hi all the questions to which we have icteiied—and they 


* Queries, 790—797. 

t 9m Queries 5056—5004—ol 05, 5500—5505, 5458—5460, 6026, 
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arcrepeated in nearly every- page of tbeMuwtesrHa, ilbat the 
whinfapey application of capital must be,atall tunes 
find pntW all cfrpurnstauces, the best, not only forthe individual 
proprietors, bat for the nation at large; that the condition of a 
people musttiepend on the proportion of capital to population, 
and.that, a poor-law cannot by possibility tend to increase capital. 
If): order to show the fallacy ol these opinions, which are but 
too. prevalent, and damp the expectations even of thos&titioiwl 
persons who think the condition of Ireland cannot be made 
worse than it is, and may be improved, by a poor-law,**—but 
who are somewhat daunted when these dicta are flung in 
their teeth, as maxims of political economy,—we shall meet 
them in the most direct and unequivocal way, by proving— 
1. That the voluntary application of capital by individual owuers 
is by no means necessarily the best, either lor themselves or the 
community to which they belong. 2. 1 hat the poor-law has a 
direct and immediate tendency to increase capital, and particu¬ 
larly that species of capital which is required for employing the 

t ^ proposition, though denying what is an established 

prmteiple in the schools of economical science, is demonstrable 
from 5 die foost Obvious considerations. How is it possible to 
justii^E Jt|je compulsory exaction ot any property or services for 
. the purposes* bf government, the administration of justice, national 
defences religion, &c., but upon the ground, that individuals are 
not OaSes the best judges of their own interests, and will 

not voluntaiily employ their means in that way which is 

mpst-COniucive to their own benefit or that of society?*-' IgttO- 
rance, idleness, obstinacy, routine, want of leisure, ot judgment, 
of a sufficiently wide field of observation, must constantly inca- 
pacitttte individuals from pursuing their own or the common 
mteiyiitJtt the best possible manner; and it has, therefore, been 
found necessary, ever since the first institution of society, to 
• control the liberty of individual action and- expenditure, and 

S t direct both, in certain cases, into those channels m 
will be productive of the greatest general benefit. By 
the economists, it is the very essence of injustice to 
individual to pay bis share of the costs of the 
i establishments 1 / V ;• 

. 2,- a poor-law would establish a beneficial channel for 

tlie employment of capital and labour, in a country pirenm- 

• It is -Strange, but true, that this is exactly the line of 
fi ;. Chalmers throuenout- his 
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stanced as Ireland is at present, may be as easily shown. v Since 
this, however, is the main point on which the question of a 
poor-law hinges, we request our readers will pay attention to 
the several links of our chain of reasoning, in perfect confi¬ 
dence of securing their concurience in its conclusion. The 
only point in which all opinions on Ireland are agreed is, 
that it? first and greatest want, the sine qua non , the one thing 
needful for the employment of its population, the improve¬ 
ment of its icsources, and the increase ot its wealth and happi¬ 
ness, is tapital , the introduction or creation of capital. That 
there is in that country the ncliest field for the profitable employ¬ 
ment of capital, could it be procuied and set in motion, not 
only docs no one affect to deny, but all the witnesses examined 
before the committee, whetliei foi 01 against a pool-law, are 
loud and unanimous m assciling. Millions of feitile acies yet 
uncleared, but which requite only to be opened up by roads or 
canals to lepay tout fold the expenses of cultivation;—extensive 
bogs, which expeilments have alicadv piovcd to repay their 
drainage and cultivation by the iiist time yeais’ crops, leaving 
land woith 3()v, pei acie lent, wliuh was before worth nothing;' 
-—livers, which only want a shallow to be brie and there deep¬ 
ened, or a pier built, to become the means of drawing forth the 
almost unlimited lesouiies ol districts now poor and barbarous, 
solely because cut off from all means of communication with 
maikets and civilization;— vast alluvial tiacts, periodically sub¬ 
merged, winch might, at a liiHntg expense, be converted into 
lands of the veiv highest ptoilmtm power in thei country;— 
these and many othei latent lesomces are piovcd to exist through¬ 
out Ireland oil the most unquestionable authonly. Thus— 

‘ Mr. J. Wiggins —1 think that m the comitiy generally, there are 
the means of profitably employing all those who are now without work, 
in draining and reclaiming hog and mountain, making roads, &c.’ 
..... 4 I eon side i that m nopait of these islands can capital be so 

profitably employed as, in Ireland under its present circumstances; 
certainly not in England or Wales .’ f 

‘ Mr. Greer. — Oar land is ( apable of very great expenditure yet, 
aiul would pay for it.’I . 

* Mr. Ensor. — l am sure that in agiiculturc almost any extent of 
capital could lie usefully and profitably employed. Theqp is .scarcely 
any field that is cultivated as it ought to be.’t 

‘ Mr. J. Barry. —I scarcely know agy place m Ireland where the 
investment of capital, judiciously laid out, would not produce a profit 
far beyond the interest of the money expended.’^ 

‘ Dr. Doyle.—I am decidedly of opinion that a quantity of capital, 
such as I would hesit^^^^^e, might' he profitably r <pended, both 
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in the improvement of the lends nqw inclosed, and in.the reclaiming 
lands now Wpfte/ 

'The whole evidence of Mr, Mullins and Mr, C- Wye Wil¬ 
liams* gentlemen of the greatest practical experience in the exe¬ 
cution of works of public and private improvement, is exceedingly 
valuable in every view, and particularly as show ing the immeuse 
capacity of Ireland loi impiovement, and the wide field it offers 
for profitable undertakings ot o\e?j description. Two facts men¬ 
tioned by Mi. Williams may he quoted to give an idea of the 
astonishingly increased productiveness which a judicious expendi- 
tuie of capital must, occasion there. 


* One is, that in consequc nee of the sun» of 167,000/. being expended 
hy Mr. Niinmo, in Connaught alone, in seven years, the increase of 
the annual revenue to government has since been equal to the whole 
of that expenditure. ( find a coi responding leturu m the Cork 
district, where Mr. Griffiths is the government engineer. He ex¬ 
pended 60,000/. in seven years; and the increase of government 
revenue in customs and exc ise in the district has been 50,000/. a year, 
which 1$ to he attributed mainly to the inci eased facility of communi¬ 
cation, oy which whole districts have been tendered available for pro¬ 
ductive purposes, and a miserable pauper population converted into a 
productive olassof consumcis. The incua.se is so peculiarly marked 
in the districts in which the expeiidituie took place, as to decide the 
question of its being attributable to that alone ; and f have no doubt 
X am borne out in the opinion that, m any given seven years, the 
annual increase of tlu. revenue will he equal to the whole sum expended. 
I mean, if judiciously ami carefully t xpended in opening sources of 
internal industry, among which the increasing facilities for a profitable 
interchange of produce"is among the foremost. In this produce may 
be claused coal, tmf, manure ot all sorts, slates, bricks, lime, buikling- 
stone, limber, potatoes, and other provisions.’ * 


The whole amount ot this ptoduce, which must bo presumed 
to bear the piopoitjon ot at least ten to one, in aunual value, to 
the revenue collected upon it, must be consideied in the light of 
a new rreafion , called into existence on these spots, in the space 
Of A few y£ais, by the judicious outlay of a compaiativcly insigni¬ 
ficant capital! This is indeed putting out the one talent w'hcie it 
shortly becomes ten. 

It is pttfctral to ask, as the committee have invariably done. 
How it^ it that capitalists do not readily avail themselvos of such 
plot!table oppoitumtics foi investment, if they really exist '! The 
answers are nearly all the same. In some cases, and to a certain 
extent, the state of the law is said to ofler an impediment j as 
■where Ac rights of commonage prevent the incToSure and im- 
pmvement of bogs, Im&thus, the p>\H on fairs and maikels, 
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or the difficulty of satisfactorily adjusting die composition for 
tithe, are mentioned as the obstacles. But the principal and 
universal cause, refened to by nearly every witness, is too Want 
of security, the unsettled state of the country, the dread of out¬ 
rage and destruction to pioperty, the secret combinations and 
nightly trainings of the pcasantiy, the knowledge that there 
are thousands of unemployed, half-starving, desperate, and able- 
bodied men in eveiy corner of the country, with no other 
icsouice but mendicancy and plunder, and likely at any moment 
to invade and destioy the improvements in which the capitalists’ 
wealth may be invested, f In one woid, if is the absence of 
employment, and the itti»er\ and disoigaiiivutiou consequent on 
this, which keeps capital fiom flowing into Ireland; while it is in 
turn the want of that capital whn h keeps the pool unemployed, 
lleie thm is a dam of unhappy enemnstamts, which, acting 
upon cat h other altunadlv as mine and effect, would, if uninter¬ 
fered with hv any t\te»nnl lotce, c onfmue to reproduce themselves 
in a vicious cucle to all eternity. The miserable condition of the 
population is the self-evident cause of the want of capital, find the 
want of capital is the eausc of the miserable condition of the 
population. It is when a countiy is placed iu a dilemma of this 
unfortunate natiue, that it behovis the government to atop in, and 
wisely compel those iiirasnics which aii' irqmied to advance the 
common good, but which will m vc i, undei such circumstances, 
spontaneously spring into action. Js the pom-law a measure of 
this character ? Would it muse tin profitable employment of the 
numbers of now idle and mischievous labouteis, or the introduc¬ 
tion 01 creation ot capital ( J'oi, m iiiiio case, it would break 
up the fatal combination ol < ircumstamcs which now cramps the 
energies of In land, and setm motion those almost endless resources 
of whose existence we have such ample testimony. We fearlessly 
answer that it would do both. 

Those who deny the advantage ot fmhuj the* employment of 
the surplus labour of ti country, do so oxpie**sl\ on the assumption 
that such a meusme can only vary the dish Haitian, without addimj 
one jot to the quantity of capital existing time If therefore wo 
can show, as we undei take to do mpst hilly, that they have mis-* 
conceived the effect of the mcasuie*and that it would, in reality, 
add to the capital to be employed iu lieland, we s»ffail expect to 
secure their ready concurrence m its adoption. 

Now there are no levs than five main sovrm fium whence the 
application of-a poor-law to Ireland would diaw forth the capital 
required for tfoe employment,,of the excess of hands; without dis- 
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Hutting any other natural application of capital from which she 
derives the lightest benefit 

]. Ityyt, the Jirovbkms consumed by the unemployed Irish poor, 
as mendicants,! ;q idle, useless, and mischievous vagrancy. All the 
witnesses before the committee unite in describing the quantity 
thus given away as cnoiinous. 

1 If the whole sum which is paid in misapplied alms by the farmers 
and peasantry were estimated, it would amount to a very heavy poor- 
tax.'— Rev. E. Chichester , 5836 

Mr B. Bryan calculates that there are half a million of houses 
iu Ireland of the fauniug class, each of which conti ibutes in this 
way, on uu aveiage, a ton of potatoes a~yeui tow aids the suppoit 
of the poor :* the value of this alone would be near two millions 
of money. Mi. De la Cotu stated iu Ids evidence before the 
Voids' committee, in the yeai 18'2.>, that one million of the popu¬ 
lation of Ireland subsist by mendicancy and plundei. *Mi. Wilmot 
Holton failly calculates then cost at two-pence per day, or, in 
lound numbcis, thiee pounds pel annum, each; consequently 
Ireland pays an mdiicct pooi-iate at picsent to the extent of three 
millions 'per annum. The gie.iter part of this is described as 
given to Sturdy vagi ants, or able-bodied men out of woik, and 
tlieir starving families ; and all this exprndituie is ulteily unpro¬ 
ductive. This ‘beautiful piouss 1 lills all lielaud with filthi, 
idle, and debauched stiollers,—a pest to the whole country, uud a 
serious burden upon the mdusluous; but the whole expenditure 
by which they aie lriaiutuiued is absolutely and completely wasted: 
not one farthing of it evei letuuis into the pockets of those who 
lay it or the eountiy at large. 

Wo Hardly know if it is nccessaiy to go fuithci; since, in this 
one source alone, we find u capital sullicient to maintain, in un¬ 
productive idleness, all the existing extess of labour. And, if in 
idleness, why not in woik? lint fuithei, if this same sum weie 
both levied in a systematic and onleily inanuei, by the tuachineiy 
of a poor-law, and expended with judgment ami economy in the 
employment of the excess of labomcts, instead of maintaining 
them tU idleness, the tw'o oi tine millions, whichever it maybe, 
would Vft^rcturned at the cud ot the year, or of a few years at 
farthest* (djffce it has been snovvn tiiat tlieie are numerous pro¬ 
fitable openings for the employ meut of capital and labour in every 
comer of Ireland,) and instead of a permanent annual drain of 
that amount) it would be i rpended but once* In one word, what 
is now ftn mutual loss would be converted into an expenditure of 
capital annually returned with a profit, and a total saving effected 
of thtf g reater part of tli is ^ charge upon industry from hencefor- 
^ ' 
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ward, Suppose,#** example, to place the matter in a practical 
form, a rate imposed on the occupiers of property in Ireland to the 
extent hut of One million per annum, for the employment of the 
able-bodied poor, (in Order to be sure not to exceed the actual 
cost of supporting them at present). Upon this, at five percent; 
interest to cover a sinking fund, which would repay the capital in 
twenty years, twenty millions might be borrowed, and immediately 
applied, under intelligent engineers, to the improvement of the 
country, in some of those profitable modes of employing capital 
we have already adverted to. And if there is any truth in the 
evidence of the unquestionable authorities we have quoted, there 
can be no manner of doubt that, long befoic the debt is paid off, 
the whole cxjwndifure, with an ample profit , will be returned to the 
oivnei's. In other words, property to the valve of tiventy millions 
ivill have been created, within a few years, by the regularized ex¬ 
penditure of that sum which is now wholly wasted in the encou¬ 
ragement of profligacy and impudence ! And this, in addition to 
the profit, and all the immense collateral advantages,.which must 
arise to the landowners, the government, and the body of the 
people, from the improvement of that rich and^tmi^%ftluable 
country, ,f ‘ 

2. ISut we have as yet only mentioned one of the. sources of 
capital which a poor-law would necessarily put in activity. To 
proceed —in all the plans that have been proposed for apply¬ 
ing a poor-rate to Ireland, it has been thought right to throw 
a considerable portion of its burden on the landowner. Dr. 
Doyle, for instance, is of opinion that the lapdJbfd should be 
liable to three-fourths of the assessment. Others assign to his 
share one-half. We will suppose the latter proportion "adopted, 
arid that one milliop is, on an average, annually levied from the 
rents of the land-owners for the employment of the redundant 
labourers. Now in what viay is that million spent at present? 

•—Partly in foreign, partly in native productions. A full third we 
must consider, on Mr. Unsor’s authority, to be wholly spent 
abroad by absentees. Of the remainder, one* half we maty suppose 
expended on foreign imported produce, and but the Oihcf half (a 
third of the whole) in the employment of native in^tsfity. ‘ But/ 
even were the whole so laid out, still it is expended Hs feveniiO only, 
that is, unproduclively. At the end of every year it is entirely con¬ 
sumed, and no result left. Whereas, when taken from the landlord 
by an assessment, and expended in the judicious employ risen t of 
labour, it wit]j» at the end of a year or two, reproduce itself with a 
profit* lii short, the rate for the employment of thel potff' %il! 
simply transmute ure °f the landlord, to thi^;,amount of 

his assessment, from an^^^tMliture as revenue, to an expenditure 
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as capital; it will convert into capital so much of every landlord’s 
income ; swkfitytipfy its capacity fir $living employment to labour , 
in the prtncfyml to interest. It will annually add to 

the 'fiied the couutiy that amount and will fie a clear 

gain of 4a much to the community at large, beyond its present 
mode of distribution ; while the landlords themselves will secure 
an ample profit on their expendituic, in addition to the immense 
contingent advantages act ruing to them from the general improve¬ 
ment of the country, tlte conversion of a population of vagraut 
marauders into thtiviug nnd industiious labourers, and the iu- 
cleased demand that must consequently nine for the produce of 
their estates. 

A leinarkalde fart appears from the evidence of Mr. J« B, 
Bryan,* namely, that the landloids of Iieland at present annually 
transmit for investment in the English funds a saving of about the 
average amount of one million stcilmg. Ileie, then, 1 is a capital 
which eycu now thev piefer to accumulate, and invest ut the low 
rate of interest afforded by the funds, at a time when its employ¬ 
ment at their own doors would lelieve It eland from the danger and 
sufferings of a starving, idle, and discontented population; save 
the expenditure of, perhaps, an iqiut sum which this useless 
population now receive as alms; biiug them iu a piofit consider¬ 
ably higher, and set in motion the vast reroutees of their couutiy, 
which require but a stimulus of this natuic to multiply themselves 
hi an accelerated ratio. Since, fiom whatever cause it may arise, 
the Irish landowners do not spontaneously invest the surplus of 
their incomes in the mode which would be so beueiicial both to 
themselves and their couutiy, what icmaiiis but foi the legislature 
to interfere, and diveit this supofluous wealth, which they can so 
well spare, from its piesent batten and unnatural duectiou, into 
the channel through winch it would icnovate and iuvigorate their 
country, with the gicutest ultimate benefit to themselves? 

It is worthy of remaik, that all the Itish witnesses before tlie 
committee, who strongly and decidedly o*bject to a poor-rate, 
bnder Uny form, for the employment of their surplus labour, unite 
m loudly recommending its employment by loans from the state, 
'(that is, from England,) at a /ovv interest.*!' And yet, upon their 
own showing, the lush landlords annually invest a million of 
money at Jfctf interest in the Bi itish funds. Instead of lending 
ffiem consols, to be employed in improving their estates* let the 
government only give them a poor-law, and they will employ their 
own CfcfMttd iu that manner, instead of investing it in consols,—to 
their oWu infinite gain. 

3. Th# third source from whence capital will find its way into 
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Ireland, m fast** it » wanted* With the introdeetfcm offtpoor- 
low, is the the imprbvemenMwhith vrill be necessarily 

effected in Irish property of all kihdB, When Its owners are coinr* 
palled to employ there all the valuable labour which they now 
ouwisely allow to run to waste. On these improvements, funds, 
now floating in the stock-markets of London, Paris, Vienna, 
Naples, or St. Petersburg, will be readily advanced, if required, by 
European capitalists. For whether of a public nature, as roads, 
canals, railways, harbours, piers, &c., or private, as inclosures of 
bog and mountain, 8tc., such improvements will, without doubt, 
if judiciously executed, bring in a profitable, but at all events a 
considerable return, and this may be mortgaged for the purpose 
of providing a part,'if not the whole, of the capital required for 
their execution, as is continually done in the case of canals, turn¬ 
pikes, bridges, docks, &c. 

4. We have not yet considered the additional capital Which 

wbuld spontaneously seek employment in Ireland, from England 
and other quarters, on the establishment of that tranquillity and 
security of properly which a provision for the poor,it Coiiiplete 
suppression of vagrancy, and the employment at lair’ of all 

those who are willing to work, would, of necessity,-products. But 
this is by no means to be overlooked. Glutted as the money- 
market has long been with capital, its owners would speedily avail 
themselves of the tranquillization of Ireland, for the •purchase of 
land there, and the investment of capital iu the cultivation of its 
vast resources. ; ' 

5. Nor have we enumerated the increased demandfor labour 

which would follow from the return of the absentee landlords, 
who, threatened on one hand by the assessment of their propeity, 
and induced on the other by the improved system of society at 
home, would come back, many of them, to reside on their estates; 
where the expenditure of their incomes would add pro tanto to the 
annual demand for labour, and diminish the burthen of the 
assessment Almost any one of these several sources of capital 
Would be sufficient of itself for tlie object pro posed,**-the em¬ 
ployment of the excess of labour, now* wasted iii idleness, Crime, 
and misery, in Ireland. A law, compelling the employment of 
that excess, would set them all in action at onye. We have 
thus answered the principal, and, to judge from the Minutes 
df Evidence, the most perplexing objection that has been started 
against the application of a poor-law to Ireland; and we trust 
that it will no longer be contended, that such a measure is 
* merely a mischievous interference with the natural and most 
wholesome direction of capital/ We have, fairly ai»4 fully de¬ 
monstrated it to ^ very reverse qjeapii, and the 
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only means, undftr the circumstances of Ireland, for creating or 
introducing into dial country; for profitably investing 

that jtherp in a state of stagnation, or in a course of 

absolute waste; ami for utilizing the abundant stock 

of that &ttwble, but unhappily neglected and misunderstood 
wndthf whtWb now lies dormant their*, ike physical and moral 
capacititt of its hardy , arfivf, gvm-roiis, and high-sjdrited popu¬ 
lation. The compulsion necessaiy to produce these great results 
is of tile same .salutary chaiactei as the schoolmaster’s, whose 
pupils must hr* coeiccd to the tasks which tend immediately to 
their own infinite benefit. 

If we look into the Minutes of Evidence, we shall find, that in 
.spite of the economic jargon b) which the common sense of the 
witnesses was occasionally ovciwhelimd and puzzled, some of 
them yryre aw an*, though vaguely, of the vast lesoiuccs which a 
poor-law would provide. Thus, Mr. W iggms,— 

‘I Consider the Inst capital of Ireland to he the industry of the 
people, if once it can he set agoing. Q. How would you propose to 
set it going?—By the introduction of some plan having the same 
effect of compelling labour as J cone eive the pom-laws to have had in 
England. Q. In what way do you conceive that the introduction of 
poor-laws would give an impulse to the industry of the people ?— 
The way in whirh 1 conceive it is this,—that a compulsory provision 
for the poor would create a necessity for the employment of the 
people; no one will he willing to feed, lodge, and clothe the poor, 
without having the benefit of their labour in icturn; and 1 think their 
lafnntr V‘mld in Ireland leturn its ejprme fourfold.* * 
l)i. Doylo, however, is almost the onI) witness who expresses a 
decided, detailed, and conect opinion on this subject, 

* That a compulsory rate would have the effect of increasing the 
capital to be usefully employed in Ireland, I hard no donbt. I found 
my opinion on this,—that capital in Ireland consists in a very fertile 
soil, and an Immense quantity of labour which is prepared to he em¬ 
ployed upon it; and that the instrument of c application, which is 
money, flqd moral exertion by the elevated tanks, is alone wanted to 
put those demerits of capital into active exercise, and thereby make 
them productive of infinite good to the country. Further, I have no 
doubt whatever, that a legal assessment which would take a certain 
quantity of money from those who now expend it in superfluities, or in 
distant country and which would employ that money in'the applica¬ 
tion of labOU? ; tO land in Ireland, would he productive of the utmost 
benefit to the country at large. ‘ And I think that that benefit, so far 
from being confined to the poor themselves, or to the dais of 
labourers immediately above the destitute, would at no distant day 
redound thgt advantage of tho.se proprietors out of whose present 
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income I would sappose the chief portion of that money to he taken. 
The reason of my opinion is, that when the proprietors of the soil of Ire¬ 
land were assessed for the relief of the poor, they would ho impelled by 
considerations of self-interest to watch over the levies to he made off 
their property, and the expenditure of those levies ; and that the neces¬ 
sity of doing so would induce many of them, now absent, and more par¬ 
ticularly those of moderate income, to reside in Ireland. Then with 
regard to the money levied to give employment to able-bodied men, 
if that money were employed, whether in public works or in improve¬ 
ments of private estates, I have no doubt but lands which are now 
inclosed would rise very much in value, the quality of the tillage 
would be considerably improved, and the agricultural produce greatly 
increased; so that in fact every thing which constitutes property in 
Ireland would gradually become better and more valuable than it now 
is, or than it ever will be under the present system.** ‘In short, I 
think a wise man, viewing the matter as it stands before the public, 
would say, that the establishment of a compulsory rate must tend to 
pacify the country, to organise the people, to give security to pro¬ 
perty, to ensure peace and comfort to individuals, to increase andto 
improve the tillage of land, and to enhance the value of property of 
every kind; so much so that land, which now could be bought in Ire¬ 
land for less than twenty years purchase, would probably, if a system 
of poor-laws, even liable to abuse, as every human system must be, 
were adopted, rise nearly to the same degree 1 of value as land now 
bears in England.'t 

Wc now come to another grand objection—to wit, that there 
exist no materials in Iieland out of which to frame the machinery 
of a system of poor-laws. That is the acnedited phrase. Ii* 
other words, there is no fit bod} of men, m agricultural districts, 
for it is not pretended there aie none in towns, to manage the 
assessment and its distribution. Now the obvious aud conclusive 
answer to this is, "that no one can for a moment doubt that the 
existing materials for vestries in Ireland are fully as good, if not 
better, than those in England could have been in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when the. poor-law was so successfully and happily 
instituted in this country. We have, moreover, tire experience 
of two centuries and a half in England and Scotland, to guide us 
in devising*a method for facilitating the w orking of the system and 
preventing its abuse. * 

Here again we must advert to the extreme unfairness of assum¬ 
ing that the abuses which partially disfigure the administration of 
the English poor-law must necessarily be transplanted, with any 
modification of that law, into Ireland. Ex ahum non arguitur in 
umm. We can tell the captious objectors to a podr-Jaw cm this 
fiinisy ground, from what plain cause alone it has been found so 

1 Qa,4$09, , | Qu, 45C2, 
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difficult to get rid tff the abomihabte practices which have been 
locally engrafted 6p die old English poor-law. They have become 
interwove*) with .the condition and value of landed property; and 
their Vettib^aTi^iEttr'depen (led oil those very parties who introduced 
them bs art ht&ftect means of putting money into their pockets at 
the expense of others, and who have considered them, however 
blindly* as involving tlieir own immediate interests, the rental 
of their estates. But so far from these abuses necessarily accom¬ 
panying the poor-law into Ireland, they will stand as beacous to 
wain us to avoid any similar eriors. Eive lines in au act of par¬ 
liament on the poOi-lavis would at any time have completely 
checked the abuse in England; anil an equal number will wholly 
pievcut its ever springing up elsewhere. 

But let us hear Dr. Doyle’s opinion as to the existence of the 
proper machinery. 

* I think in those parts of Ireland with which I am acquainted, 
there is not one district iu which a body sufficiently numerous, of 
active, intelligent, honest, and prudent persons, i ould not be found, to 
administer a system of relief. Then as to a parish, I am quite sure 
that each of the parishes of the diocese of Eochlin and lvildare, in 
which I live, as they now exist, would furnish a body fully competent 
to manage the assessment. 1 have not the smallest doubt that, taking 
the arrangement of parishes as it exists now, you could find in every 
one of them practical, honest, prudent men, who feel an interest in 
the poor, ana who would be quite equal to administer the funds 
entrusted to them.’* 

Even Mr. Blake, however indisposed to the introduction of 
pooi'-rlaW** candidly ad nuts, 

* If the necessity existed for the levy and expenditure of money in 
relief of districts, in the agricultural paiishes of Ireland, Into winy what 
has been done under the TtIke Compostltnn jlct, not withstand my the 
difficulties which it was supposed would he felt in the establishment af 
prop<r vestries, I think it would be possible.’—* I conceive that a 
vestry might be as safely entrusted with the power of assessment for 
the. purpose of supporting the poor, as for carrying into effect a com - 
position for tithes.’t 

. A poor-law oqce imposed, the necessity of looking after their 
interests is feme to generate, fioiu among the persons rated, a suf¬ 
ficient uftd Capable body lor this put pose. The owners of pro¬ 
perty arij'Usually eharpaighted enough in piotecting it. The 
abuses of % poor-law, whoever they have been inlioduced, have 
borne upon the poor themselves, not upon the rate-payers; except 
when, through a justly retnbutive le-action, such contrivances 
have ultimately recoiled upon their authors. They too ore egro- 

* g«. 4454* f Qu. 3759, $m, ct scq. a 
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giously mistaken who imagine that the materials of ordmaryogri- 
cultural vestries in England are $f a very refined or civilized 
character. Nor is a cultivated education of exceeding import¬ 
ance for the purpose. Natural shrewdness and common sense, 
sharpened by the instinct of self-interest, are the qualities most 
usefully brought into play there ; and we suspect these arc to be 
found full as acute m the small Irish tenant, as in the richer 
English yeoman. Both require the control of a superior autho¬ 
rity, an appellate jurisdiction; and this exists in Ireland, as here, 
in the petty sessions bench. But, for local management, espe¬ 
cially with a view to the interests of the ratepayers, supposing it 
entrusted to them, we would back an Irish vestry against an 
English one, at odds. 

We have now gone through all the several objections which are 
urged against the application of a poor-law to lrelaud, either in 
the evidence of the witnesses before the late committee, or ill the 
various works that have been written on the subject; and we trust 
we have redeemed our pledge of showing that there is not a 
shadow of foundation foi any one of them; that they are grounded 
on u complete misconception of the nature, Working, aim results 
of such an institution, and in a total ignorance of the laws which 
determine the productiveness of a country, the application of 
capital, and the encouragement of wealth and happiness. We 
hope we shall no more hear the repetition of such trite and 
miserable arguments as we meet with in almost every page of the 

* Minutes of Evidence’—as, for example, that a compulsory 
provision lor the poor would * deteriorate their habits, und thus 
increase the evil it was attempted to remedy,’ as if active employ¬ 
ment was a worse habit than prolligate aud vagrants mendicancy ! 
—that * it would nearly absorb the whole revenue o£, the country, 
and lead to the extinction of property !’ when the fact is, that all 
the poor existing in Ireland are already maintained from some 
fund or other, but, being unemployed, eat into the resources of 
the country, instead* of adding to them, as they would under a 
judicious system of compulsory employment; that u poor-law 

* must be. attended with dangerous consequences, since human 
itature suggests to most persons a disposition to be maintained 
without working, if they can possibly find the means*—as if giving 
pay for work was the same thing as giving pay for uojvork! As 
to the danger , we rathei suspect it Ues in the refusal of|bur-JaVvs, 
not in their concession. Mr. O’Sullivan justly remarks-^- 

* If you give a hope* (we would give a certainty) ‘ to the peasantry of 
obtaining relief by means less violent than they hav^ hitherto em¬ 
ployed, you will so far indispose them to violence, and accustom them 
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to an assurance tfcai IHejr «4y succeed betterby Sobriety and good 
conduct than by ; ^n«ti0s and disorder/. v , •♦: 1 * They would soon 

come to kao^rLtftip w'vmii who exhibits himself as a -violent agitator 
and . disturb jljrOu&iaH into odium, and be -less likely to have his 
claims fayofliaihjy'regarded/ .... * An estate would have, in 

increased?! ir 09 sfmllity, a benefit fully equivalent to the amount of the 
money itKjiad, expended/ ‘ 1 believe the disturbances in 

the pqqjth of lretaild are all to be traced to extreme distress/* 1 1 - 

Agam»Dr. Doyle says— 

* The advantage would be, that, the poor people being looked after, 
and their extreme wants provided for, they will conceive an attach¬ 
ment to the government and to the law which has thus provided for 
them, such os never before has hem felt in Ireland . 1 look to a measure 
of this kind as the only effectual remedy whereby the evils in which I 
myself have been immersed for years past, can he removed; namely, 
nocturnal outrages, combinations amongst the working people thrown 
out of |gxploymcnt, nightly meetings at alehouses, excessive drinking, 
and plunder of the property of honest people, with all the other evils 
which do' and mhst resu^ from the state of society in Ireland, wh.ere 
the population. & now^bah^ing unhinged, without any principle of 
fixedness or cohesion.*? . 

We trust, too* it willbe. no more said that a compulsory assess¬ 
ment * would reduce instead of inoreavsing the means of employ¬ 
ment, lower wages, and therefore aggravate rather than dimin i:-d» 
the sufferingsbf the working classes’:};—as if to rescue thousands 
from starvation pud pestilence by a law of relief was ’to increase 
their sufferings t — as if the fact of one-fourth of the labourers of 
the cotiotry,Joeing now out of employment tended to keep up the 
wages poke^mainder \—as if to employ that excess of labourers 
productively, who are now maintained in idleness, would be to 
lessen the grow, amount of produce in the country . r We have 
shown that’touch a measure would place at the disposal of Ireland 
a mass of capital fully equal to absorb all her Surplus labour, and 
call into activity all her dormant resources. We hope, too, there 
will be ilo thore cant about, the * beauty*: of ‘leaving the poor to 
take cate of onto' another, free from any odious interference on 
the part of the rich, or of the laws, to protect them from extreme 
wretchedness and famine. T[iis is a refinement in charily’we do 
not seCollect fimiing in the gospel. ** ^ / 

, We may here,mention the tract of Sir John Walsh, which we 
know to have, satisfied many sample but well meaning persons of 
the impractibility of applying poor-laws to Ireland. It is indeed 
a specicHis idd plausible effort to make out a primfi fade case 
against [^Written in a gentlemanly tone bf persuasiveness. 
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and appearing to Appeal throughout tothe calm and sober tribunal 
of reason, it is not probably perceived by every reader that this 
essay passes entirely over the leading circumstances which render 
a poor-law necessary forthateountry—the extreme misery, namely, 
occasioned by the clearing of estates, now in full progress; the 
duty attaching itself to every government to prevent die complete 
destitution of any large body of its subjects; the evils of mendi¬ 
cancy and vagrancy; the heavy tax which the industrious classes 
now pay iu alms to relieve those from whose condition they are 
but little removed themselves; above all, the necessity of stimu¬ 
lating the blind and apathetic selfishness of the Irish proprietors 
to cultivate, the latent resources possessed by their country iu its 
fertile land and abundant labour. Again, Sir John coolly as¬ 
sumes, without proof, and in the face of the strongest facts and 
arguments, that poor-laws, abstractedly considered, are * false 
in principle, pernicious iu practice,’ 4 full of vital errors and 
injurious consequences that they are ‘ a monstrous atld in¬ 
creasing evil,’ that 4 they lower wages/ &c. He resls all these 
trite assumptions on the authority of thpjprofound and reflect¬ 
ing writers of every party/ not aware* apparently, that the 
greater number of those writers, wljb were lately most hostile 
to the poor-law, have at length seen tjieir error,., and have had 
the candour to acknowledge it. The question of the policy 
of poor/j|\vs has been most unfortunately complicated and ob¬ 
scured by the abominable abuse lately engrafted upon them in 
some counties of England, which has made them there to be in 
truth all that their greatest detractors describe, and tp produce 
results the very reverse of those that previously Jollpwed their 
operation, and that accompany them still in those parts pf England 
where the illegal making up of wages out of rates is.not allowed. 
The whole of Sir *fohn Walsh’s opposition to the poor-law, like 
that of so many other persons, is based upon this unhappy quid 
pro quo —this mistaking of the pure and origiiial poor-law of 
Elizabeth, for the deformed and knavish piece of jugglery into 
which jt has been wilfully metamorphosed by the justices of the 
south of England. ’ 

Hitherto we have treated the subject solely with regard to its 
bearing oh the interest of Ireland Itself. Buit this is not en^pgh. 
The condition of Ireland—of her institutions, tespujtgs, and popu¬ 
lation—can no longer, even by the most careless and superficial 
observer, be treated separately freftn the general interests of die 
empire at large, or as what is usually styled an exclusively Irish 
question. At a moment when the spread of education and intel¬ 
ligence, and the extraordinarily increased interchwrse effected 
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through steam-power and internal navigation* have, within a few 
past years* done more to approximate these two British islands 
than any previous century—at this moment the cry is raised for 
their disuvftoti! and not raised merely, but hailed and repeated 
by countta^voices, sup|>orted by petitions innumerable, and by 
the commanding inti u once of one mau mighty in power for evil 
or forgCfud, abd at least ns liable as most of his fellow-men to 
mistake die one for the Other. But is the fact strange ? Is it in¬ 
explicable 1 Far otherwise. The time is indeed arrived when 
the union must be either strengthened or dissolved—~wM§n the 
institutions of the sister islands must be assimilated or their con¬ 
nexion ended. Drawn together so closely as they now are by a 
common government, a common legislature, equal political pri¬ 
vileges, and an unlimited freedom of intercourse, aided by the 
almost miraculous impiovemrnts through which the centre of 
Ireland has been vutuallv biought into contact with the heart of 
England,'‘‘-the condition of the one must s» mpalluse with that of 
the other i %* malady, the sufferings, of one aie necessarily felt 
by both. hftfee the horrible connexions of the Homan tyiant, the 
living cannot continlih ta'lfvc in close uuion with the dead body. 
The tie mult bo Out at once, or the < ondition of the two 
assimilated. 

Are we, then, for a dissolution of the Union 7 God forbid that 
any sane and loyal man should look with complacency on the mad 
and mitious proposition of the most mischievous oi demagogues 
JVo; we are tin cementing and completing the Union; for 
aiding the process of amalgamation which is now going on, by 
lemovmg those element. in the composition of either society by 
which the Other mult necessauly be lnjiued, and the harmony of 
both destroyed j—for establishing a community of feeliugs and 
interests, and, as the only means of reaching tnis end, a commu¬ 
nity of institutions. 

(t is utterly impossible that two divisions of the same state, 
closely united in all other points, should harmonise together, so 
long as such a wide discrepancy exists between them in the very 
hn me work of society, as the acknowledgment of a legal tight to 
relief in the poor of die one, and not of the other. Th6 effects of 
thisjuiotnaly must be felt most severely in both. JU is difficult to 
say which suffers from it thust. Let us first consider the effect 
which it produces on this country. 

I, lit the first place, the lbdundaury of labourers in Ireland, 
Iw'ing wholly unprovided for iheie, necessarily overflows into fh» 
bland, where lucre is d provision seemed for^those who are out of 
work, and every whether stranger or native, has a legal and 
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recognised right to be saved from want. The hordes of Irish who 
thus tloch to England, as a refuge'from famine, undersell the native 
labourers in every owner of the country, but especially in the 
towns, and drive them to bo ntaintaiued in idleness from the poor- 
rate. The continually biasing demand for labour ,in towns 
forms the natural drain for .the increase of an agricultural popu¬ 
lation; but this issue is closed, and the market for .labour kept 
in a, continual state of glut, by the immigration of the Irish into the 
towns of Britain; so that the excess of the. agricultural population 
is hopelessly thrown back upon their parishes. ' In Manchester, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol, London, &tc M whole colonies have 
established themselves, and defy the competition of the natiye la* 
bonier. 

But it is said to console us, by many Irish witnesses before the 
late committee, that a poor-law in Ireland would rather tend to 
increase then to check the immigration into England 1 L it pos¬ 
sible for absmdity to.be carried so far ? or is it really tlmUght we 
can be brought to believe this ? What! do uotthe Irish la¬ 
bourers resort to England because there b. no employment for 
them in Ireland, and no alternating bu|y&rfij&<ni f jknd are we 
to believe that they would come bvef . . a^greatawf numbers, 
leaving their homes, their families, and their native country, if 
employment and support were secured to them them? Wliat are 
we to conclude, when ,.the opponents of* a poor-law ate driven to 
such arguments as these ? 

The direct expense of rcliming and removing Irish paupers and 
vagrants is a very considerable burthen on particular, counties of 
Great Britain j but this grievance sinks., into absolute insignifi¬ 
cance, when compared to the enormous injury indicted on the 
rate-payers, in every parish in the kingdom, from their having to 
support, throughout the year, great numbers of, $«je native popu¬ 
lation, for whose labour there is no effectual demand, only in con¬ 
sequence of the,.competition of the Starving Irish. That two 
millions, at least, are cttfykd to the gross amount of the English 
poor-rate from this cau?e, we think might be easily demonstrated ; 
and, if so, for what is this large sum paid, but virtually to support 
the Irish surplus pomywhom the landlords of Ireland, by refusing 
to relieve or employ them, send. ta opr shores for maintenance ? 
To this amount, at least, property. inEnglaod paysnm Iwhpoor- 
rate. _ y.-". , 

But this, b by no means the extent of the injury inflicted on 
Great Britain by the absence of a poor-rate in Ireland, The 
misery and destitution of thelrish who do nOt remove themselves 
to Great Britain, is* so great, from their being denied any legal 
‘ ; ... f- : s ■'* . , right 
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right to life, that they eagerly'accept ^ork or any terms which 
may keep hotly ftnd soul together. Mr. Mahouy asserts, as the 
result of an expensive* Experience in tbesatofe.gnd west of Ireland, 
that the receipts of a day-labourer %4t;#but the, year average hut 
five-peuce per diem* 41 The payment hr a day’s wont is generally 
from eig$*pence to ten-pence, but, deducting Sundays, Saints' 
daye> ImS weather, ana occasional toss of time* the receipts ave¬ 
rage but the half of tlfyt sum. The committee seem surprised 
that" wages iu the most overpeopled districts rarely fall kelow 
what we have been mentioning* This wonder is explained, how¬ 
ever, by several practical meu, who show that a labourer who Jives 
upoQ less is unequal to his work, and then 1 lore of little use !—so 
that wages are reduced m fact iu Ireland to the veiy minimum on 
which the life and strength of the labourer cun be preserved, even 
on theu miserable' diet, the unvaried potato. Hut in England 
wages uie, by the operation ot the pool-laws, kept upy of least, to 
a sufficiency for the support of the labour ei on the best wheateu 
bread. They average, at least, fifteen-pcnu* per day throughout 
the year, or three times the Irish rate. 

Since the Union, duties on goods passing between England 
and Iielaod have b^CO taken off, and complete freedom of inter¬ 
com sc permitted. The Iiisli pioduoei has, consequently, free 
access to all the English markets; and by (he recent impiovc- 
ments in steam-navigation, and the canals Cutely cut through iie- 
Iand, he is brought, ns We shall slioit!> see, into the closest prox¬ 
imity to the piutcipul markets of England, fur closet than that of 
the average ot English iarmcis to the muikets in which then 
produce is taken off fu** lonsunrption. Now let ns examine on 
what terms fee Bnt$sh and the liish growers of agricultuial 
produce meet in these British markets The former has already 
paid, us the necessary costs of Ins productions, three time? m 
much for the labour worked up in them as fee latter—and, 
besides the exclusive expense oF supporting his own sick ami 
aged poor, a large additional sqm for fee virtual maintenance of 
the mu plus Trish paupers! Is tins state .of, things to be defended ? 
Is fee British‘agriculturist, we ask, for ever to submit to this 

f jrievous inequality ? It appears to us imperative on* fee legis- 
ature cither to place a heave; duty on Irish produce before it 
enters 0111 markets, or to equalise the burthcqs of both countries, 
and put the protffepars of each on a fan footing before the law* 
Some of fee most striking <part* of the evidence given before 
fee committee refold fe fee rapid improvement which is every day 
taking pladf in fe$ feeilitfes foi conveying (rife produce to fee 
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best English markets. Ii^J 8Q4, not "a single steam4>oat 'Crossed 
the channel. /At Present, there era fourorflvewhich sail enery 
day between 0uh^ albne^ beloft^ing to one com¬ 
pany ! Formei^W^tsel which made eight vo vages 

in the year. ' NoWf anvessel^mnst^ be a very bad one/which does , 
wot make twoor threein a wedM 'By Means of the new canids 
which traverse Ireland* cattle archow piit bii board a boathrthe 
very centre taf that island, at Beilin as! od, fot example, and 
without setting Imofto ground, or losing an bunco in weight, are 
landed at Manchester , in the heart of the Manufacturing district of 
England, in three or four days, and at a less jeost than that of 
driving them fifty miles by land.* Nay, meat is constantly 
slaughtered in the rich grazing districts of Ireland, arid the best 
markets in England supplied witli it, in a state pf perfeet fresh¬ 
ness, for ii trifling expense in carriage. The English farmers but 
a year Or two back used to flatter themselves that in some little 
trifles, as fresh butter and eggs, the Irish could not, undersell them 
in their neighbouring markets. Now, ships-load of fresh butter 
and eggs are daily sent forth from the very middle of Ireland, to 
supply the London, Liverpool, Manchester,and.Bristol Markets ! 
No doubt these increased facilities for supplying England with 
the first necessaries of life must be a benefit to consigners at large, 
by lowering their price; and whatever loss might be thereby in¬ 
flicted on the owners anchor copiers of land in England/they must 
be content to put up with it, as leading to the general good—were 
it not that the Irish;,besides all these extraordinary advantages of , 
communication,'and their natural superiority in fertility of soil, are 
actually permitted to shift on the land-occupiers of England the 
burden of supporting their poor ! A legislative bountjf is thus vir¬ 
tually given to the introduction of Irish, produce; a bounty'raised 
by a tax upon similar produce grown in Englandf. Had the 
Irish invaded and conquered tis, could they have imposed .harder 
terms? r ' >■ ‘v ’ t .* 

/ . r J l 
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II. But the circumstance that brings to a climax the injustice 
and impolicy of these relations between the two islands, is, that the 
unfair advantages that flow from them are reaped, not by the actual 
growers of produce ill ireland-^iiot by the Irish nation—hardly 
even by residents in. Ireland—but by the Irish landlords exclu¬ 
sively. The state of things which brings min upon the British 
agriculturist, through thb unequal competition 6f Irish produce- 
rum to the British landowners, from the consequent failure of tbeir 
.rents,—and which threatens, if unchecked, speedily'to throw u 
very large proportion of the soil of JBritain out of dulrivisuioii, and 

* See Mr. M^hoay’s Evideuee, 124U, m& jAr. G, W. WdhftSsjiU3«31U4. ~ 
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absorb the net produce of the remainder into the poor-rate; this 
state of things^ tar from enriching or benefiting Ireland , is the one 
great and leading cause of her impoverishment. ,lt is not for her 
that thousands of vessels leave her shores, loaded with corn, and 
cattle, .andi butter, and bacon, and the best provisions that her soil 
affords* while five-sixths of her population never see aught upon 
theirfytJfcnely boards except the unvaried potato; and rarely enough 
of that 1 Exclude Ireland entirely from all communication with 
Britain, or even wilfi the rest of the world;—build, if you will, 
.Bishop Berkeley's wall of brass, fifty thousand c ubits high, around 
her;—and will Ireland, will the mass of the Irish people, suffer 
by the change ? W ill they not be immensely benefited, and 
their condition,improved, far beyond what it now is, Or what it 
ever can be, so long as then; is no security given them for' exist¬ 
ence, and the owners of land are allowed to make a profit of their 
misery '! The chief produce of Ireland is food ; and an enormous 
proportion of this food is continually exported, at a time when one- 
lourth of herrmitiye population is starving, and two-fourths more 
working for d pittance .barely sufficient to support life ! Suppose 
the export of provisions stopped—who will ctehy that these three- 
fourths of the Irish population would be the gainers—would gel a 
much larger share of the produce of tin- Irish soil, and their own la¬ 
bour, divided amongst them ? If the landlords, then,wanted luxuries, 
they must employ their native population to produce them, and pay 
them with their home-grown food. If the landlords wanted peace, 
and the safe enjoyment of their properties, they must then instantly 
set about ameliorating the condition of the lowest and most nume¬ 
rous class. We should not then hear of fifty families in one day 
thrust.out of the homes and farms they had occupied for genera¬ 
tions, into utter destitution and almost certain death, in order that 
one man may effect a doubtful improvement in.his property! 
Every witness describes the misery. despair of the Irish 
4 . tenantry ns arising from exorbitant refitV. AVhaf isU that occasions 
these high rents byt the absence of ^ fKipr-law 2—the fact, that 
the occupation of * ,j a bit of land ’ isinlrelandthe sine (put non of 
existence ! I t ismiserable trilling, or ^brse, to deny this. It is 
obvious, as Mr. C^Sullivan t .sa)s, th$t 
‘ The tendency ol a provision which would ep.11 on the proprietor to 
provide for' tie poor on his estate, must be to diminish exorbitant 
rents ; and so fstf, to check the pauperism that grows out of them.** 
Even now, will any one assert that the extortionate rents ex¬ 
tracted by Irish landlords from a starving tenantry could be 
enforced etif) BtiUiheHt, but for the presence of thirty thousand 
Ei)glisteb^#£t^tv> aimple fools, in Britain, are paying enor- 

. / v V“ ^^6^,6253. 
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mous taxes for an army to enable a handful of Irish landowners 
to grind to the earth the unfortunate denizens of their own soil, in 
order that the produce extorted from their slavery may drive our 
tenantry out of our own markets, and our laud out of cultivation! 

These are the feelings that enable Mr, O'Couuell to make 
his unhappy land ring with the cry for the repeal of the Union. 
Ireland feels that her condition cannot be deteriorated by any 
change, however violent; and the more violent, the more com¬ 
pletely she may think that her present miserable situation must 
be reversed. Were an inaccessible Alp to arise between her 
and .Britain, her position would be far better Ilian know is. Why 
then should she repel a legislative separation, unless vve show her 
that the common government is determined henceforward to make 
her cause its own, and to place her in such circumstances as will 
render the connexion of the twin islands a blessing to both? 

It is obvious that the present state of things cannot endure. Let 
the light of evidence and discussion once touch It, and its horrible 
character stands confessed. Tlmt measure iriticb is called for by 
the pressing interests of the two countries, and opposed but by 
the blind sophistry of a few individuals, who grievously mistake 
their real interests, must be speedily passed, or the union will 
rapidly dissolve itself-—and ought to he dissolved, for the benefit of 
both. We have shown the vast benefits that Ireland cannot blit 
reap from a poor-law. Those uhich will insult to Britain are 
not less certain : besides the immediate diminution of her own 
poor-rate, and the termination of that unfair bonus 110 W given to' 
Irish produce over her own in the national markets, the rapid 
improvement that will instantly begin to take place in the cha¬ 
racter, the wants, and the means of the Irish population, must 
speedily produce'aif effect on the English manufacturing interests, 
such as can hardly be’exaggerated. If, as we are assured upon 
the highest authority, *he expenditure of a given sum opening up 
the rich, but neglected, natural resources of Ireland, will event# 
a new' annual revenue to government etpial $0 the total expendi¬ 
ture, * to the extent pf what multiple of that sum must we not 
expect it at the same time to create a new annual demand for. 
British manufactures ? • 

* I can hardly conceive,* says Mr. James Wcale, ‘*a limit to the 
new market which would be opened for British manufactures and for 
native labour, hv an improved system \tf management and cultivation 
of landed property jn that country, even of the old inclosures alone. 
There is such an immense mass of people in Ireland^vho are un¬ 
clothed, unfed, and unhoused, that I doubt whether even the new 
markets we have sought for in SputH America, ban be considered half 
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as valuable as that which lies at our own door. And it is from ira 
proveinents in that market alone that I look for arty material allevia¬ 
tion in the pressure of the heavy taxation which the sister kingdoms 
must in the mean time necessarily sustain.’ * 

Hear Mr;C. W. Williams, whose practical knowledge of the 
mutual wants and capacities of the two countries probably 
exceeds that of any other man living. •' 

‘ f think the improvement and extension of the inland navigation 
of Ireland is as important to the interests of England a3 it is to those 
of Ireland. England is the manufacturer for Ireland; Ireland is the 
granary of England.. 1 am satisfied the manufactures of England, 
could they be transported cheaply to the interior of Ireland^ would 
find a sale to an extent of which we have but little conception, and in 
parts where they are almost ignorant of the existence or use of what 
they would soon become consumers of to a great extent. The inland 
navigation of Ireland being extended, would enable England to draw 
her supplies of corn from countries where both the land and the 
labourer are comparatively idle; and in return for the produce of the 
same, to throw into the "interior her woollen and cotton manufac¬ 
tures, her glass, earthenware, hardware, tea, refined sugars, hats, and 
hosiery, leather, salt, eoajs, &e. Even now the value of Ireland to 
England,a consumer, is but littlo known; were it rightly appre¬ 
ciated, we should soon see the worth of a quarter of Irish corn over 
one from Poland or Prussia.’ t 

And to set in motion such a train of beneficial circumstances 


working together for the unlimited improvement of the two sister 
kingdoms, what is necessary but the application of English capita! 
to Irish land ? And us the only impulse which can give it that 
direcli(>U'—a poor-law—a law compelling the owners of land in 
Ireland not merely to relieve the necessities of the sick, the aged, 
and the impotent, (for this is a naked question ^of humanity, not of 
economy,) but to maintain, ami consequently, for their own sakes, 
to find employment for such able-bodied, labourers as are now 
idle, useless, ami burdensome, and must for ever remain so until 
either a convulsion shall disorganize society, or the numbing 
influence of the spellwhieh now freezes up the powers of Ireland 
be removed. A compulsory system of employment is the only 
charm that caw put an end to her enchantment. How the evil 
influence operates Wo have already shown : the want of employ¬ 
ment makes the lower Irish wretched, desperate, and turbulent, 
and their wretchedness, th^ir despair, and their turbulence 
frighten from Ireland, the capital that would otherwise sponta¬ 
neously, flow, in to provide them with employment. The spell 
will be broken on the instant that a legal necessity for main- 
taining comp el sI rish landlords to provide the 
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capital for setting them to work. How readily that capital will 
spring up to meet this demand for it we-have demonstrated. 
The first Irish labourer that strikes his pickaxe into the ground, 
under a judicious system of compulsory employment, will dis¬ 
solve the charm; and the labour which the proprietors of Ire¬ 
land must now be fon'ed reluctantly to put in activity, will be 
found, in truth, to be the talisman by whose aid the prosperity 
and regeneration of their country is destiued to be accomplished ; 
it wilt be found, that the muscles, and sinews, and moral qualities 
of its vast population are the stores in which the,future treasures 
of that ill-understood country have been, unknowingly and use¬ 
lessly, locked up, and that to these stores the poor-law was the only, 
as well as the simple and natural, key. This provision, when it is 
once set in motion, so far from proving the dreaded burden which 
is anticipated, will be a source of incalculable ami otherwise unat¬ 
tainable vvdulth. Nor is it probable that compulsion will long be 
required to induce the employment of any individual. When 
once the country has been pacified, and the sLrcam of capital has 
begun to flow into it lrom England,—when once the great natu¬ 
ral resources of Ireland art: opened up, thejl will spontaneously 
absorb the whole supply of labour ; and the Irish peasant will no 
longer apply to bis parish vestry for the work, which will be on 
all sides courting his acceptance. The.opinions of all practical 
persons, acquainted with the yet but half-explored riches of Ire¬ 
land, are conclusive on this point. - 

Out if all the-great and general interests of Britain and Ireland 
must derive such advantages from the change, we may ask, who 
are to be the sufferers from it i Whom®are we to call upon to 
sacrifice their interests to the general welfare ? The- landlords of 
Ireland ? But is p not dear as the sun at noon-day, that what¬ 
ever increases the value of land in Ireland and augments its pro¬ 
duce, must also redound to their infinite profit '( Is it not clear 


that they, who are now exerting all their energies to oppose the 
only measure which Pan give the impulse to this train of happy 
results,—that they must be, be)or»d all comparison, the greatest 
of all the gainers by it ? We implore them to look closely into 
the real tendency of their present opposition to a poor-law, into’ 
the real nature of such an institution, when'wisely arranged ami 
administered, and into the results that it may be justly^ exacted 
to produce, with regard to their oyvn pecuniary interests alone. 
Before they proceed further in their opposition, let them be sure 
that they are not, in the vulgar phrase, cutting their own throats, 
by opposing the only measure which is wanted to impel Ireland 
into a career of rapid and extraordinary improvement, of which 
must 
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■are not obstinately persisting in a system which, by oppressing 
and driving to despair a brave and high-spirited peasantry, daily 
increasing in numbers, can only end, and that before long, in a 
convulsion, from which they will be fortunate if they save a frag¬ 
ment of their actual properties. Let them not flatter themselves 
that five or six millions of people will much longer be content to 
exist by sufferance. Even now, Mr. O’Sullivan* speaks of a 
vague agrarian persuasion common among the peasantry, that 
they have a right to a poition of the land, (four acres he has heard 
mentioned as the quantity,) and refers the feeling partly to tra¬ 
ditionary remembrances of the confiscations by which the ‘ land of 
their sires’ was formerly disposed of, partly to a secret influence 
which he has been unable to trace, but yet expresses his belief in. 
Is not this 1 mysterious instructor ’ the simple light of reason — 
which we may well suppose to teach a man that a benevolent 
Oeity did not bring him into the world to be starved on that 
native soil, out of which, with his own good light arm, he might 
provide himself with food ? 

Do the Irish landlords plead in excuse the injury which the 
poor-rate inflicts on the owners of land in Britain ? Wc deny the 
fact. Abstracting the heavy charge entailed on that property for 
the maintenance of a redundant population—redundant became 
driven out of its owu natural markets for labour by Irish compe¬ 
tition,—we believe that the charge of the poor-rate tin British 
property, where the law lias not been shamefully and impru¬ 
dently abus™, is fully compensated by the absence of mendicancy, 
vagrancy, and petty plunder, by the greater security of properly, 
and the greater attachment of the lower classes to a system of law, 
which gives them a guarantee against extreme want, and a direct 
interest in the existing framework of social order. 

But we yyilj not consent to, rest our arguufieut fora poor-law 
upon its tendency to atlect the pecuniary interests of a single 
class. We place it on the broad grounds of justice,—of natural 
right,—of humanity,—of universal, and, still more, of immediate 
and pressing policy. By the laws of nature and reason,—stronger 
and more sacred than all that senates ever framed or parchment 
recorded—'the peasant Inks the right to be fed t'rorii the soil. 
‘ Thou sbalt do no murder ’* is a law which* the landowners of 
Ireland would do well to recollect, as somewhat older and holier 
than that which supports the titles to their estates. B ill they say 
that when-they eject their unhappy tenants from the narrow strip 
of earth, the cultivation of which is their sole chance of escaping 
famine, that they do no imtfder ? Will they, dare they, claim to 
retain thisas A right feyropeTty, and refuse to acknowledge 
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in their fellow-countrymen au immeasurably stronger light—the 
right to the support of existence ? We cannot believe, in spile of all 
we have seen and heard and read of, that they will continue to oppose, 
a concession so imperiously demanded on every principle of justice 
and immunity. If their wishes inclined them to the.refusal, we 
say their fears must compel them to gi\c way. Cun they look at 
the present aspect of Ireland, without seeing the necessity for 
conciliating the vast mass of physical power by which it is occu¬ 
pied, of giving to the lowest and most numerous class in that 
country a stake in the existing order of society ; a refuge from the 
depths of despair; a prospect of the possibility of earning at least 
qf bare subsistence by their labour, and of avoiding the alternatives, 
which now beset them, of destruction or crime t 

A repeal of the Union, even if effected without a long and ter¬ 
rible struggle, (and who so mad as to dream that that could ever 
happen?) must, by disseycriug the interests of the two islands, 
undoubtedly be the conmu ncement of a system of cudless jea¬ 
lousies and mutual injuries, of restrictions, exclusions, aud pro¬ 
hibitions j of a system by which, at best, the industry and energies 
of both countries would be thwarted aud harassed, and their mutual 
improvement elenialy impelled ;—even upon the supposition that 
the exasperation of feeling caused by this state of things, and 
swelled by the rancour of religious discord, should never produce 
consequences of a far blacker character, such as we abhor even to 
contemplate. On this point wc are able to agree completely with 
Sir John Walsh.* 1 ^ 


* There never existed two countries, whose circumstances,.whose 
geographical aud social position, and we may add, whose natural 
advantages of every kind, rendered their union bo necessary to the 
prosperity of both ; and the more complete and intimate that union is 
made, the more will its beneficial effects upon both he felt.’ 

This scheme, in fact, of a repeal of the Union, is riot the offspring 
of calm and deliberate meditation on the wants of Ireland. We 
say nothing of tin 4 , master agitator. His character aud views are 
now well understood! We speak only of his deluded followers. 
Among them it is an idea caught up iu the warmth of initation, 
hurried forward with the ardour and excitement of novelty, and in. 
a spirit of reckless and desperate enthusiasm. But it’wilt not bear 
examination. Subject it to the dispassionate analysis 6 f reason, and 
its true character betrays itself at once. J t would be departing too 
far from our proper subject to discuSs the question at length ; but 
this we consider to be obvious, that to separate the sister kingdoms 
now, would be to retrograde a century iu civilisation j-—-to bring 
back the eternal warfare, the petty jealousies, the ilOUtenipercd 
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rivalry of neighbouring states under similar circumstances, whose 
disunion has always been the curse of their existence, and the 
stumbling-block in the way of their improvement. 

It remains for us> to say a word on the specific provision for 
relief of the poor, which wc consider fitted for adoption in 
Ireland. Its leading features arc marked out by the great pur¬ 
poses which we expect it to fulfil. In the first place, to effect any 
of those objects with complete success, it must, of course, be 
compulsory, not merely permissive, as is suggested by many of 
those who advocated the introduction of a poor-law before the 
committee, ft must establish a legal right to relief, in all cases of 
extreme want. The natural right undeniably exists; and a govern¬ 
ment which refuses to sanction a claim of so sacred and inalienable 
a character, neglects the very foremost of its duties, and merits the 
bitter retribution that, sooner or later, always follows the abuse of 
power. Secondly, it must necessarily contain both a*provision for 
the infiiin and impotent poor, and for the employment of the able- 
bodied, who cannot maintain themselves and their families. And 
we think the machinery of these two branches should be kept as 
distinct as possible. 

The employment of the excess of labourers might properly be 
entrusted, we consider, according to the plan proposed by Mr. J. 
Musgrave, to a committee, or local board of works, in each county, 
consisting of a limited number of members elected for one, for 
two, or pe rh aps for three years, either by those persons who pay a 
certain amount of county rates, or by the several parish vestries. 
The committee should meet at stated times, appoint their own 
officers, and act uniltr the direction and control of a General 
Hoard of Commissioners, appointed by and communicating 
directly with government, and bound to lay annual reports of their 
proceedings before pmliament; having competent engineers 
attached to it, and powers for executing canals, drainages, em¬ 
bankments, roads, railways, and other public works; aud for 
borrowing money for these purposes ou the credit of the local 
assessments. The expenditure of grand juries on such works should 
cease, and the county committees assume their functions of this 
nature. The wages of labourers ought to be paid in money; and 
to be a sufllcteucy for tlieir maintenance. Neglect of work to be 
pimisliable^lm coniplaint of the superintendent, by magistrates, with 
imprisonment If emigration were ultimately proved to be requi¬ 
site, as subsidiary to the domestic employment of the Irish poor, the 
^■county committees and General Board should have power to arrange 
, and carry it into execution; and also to advance a small capital of 
• twenty ortwenty-five pounds to ejected tenants of good character 
and large families, upon Uteif landlord’s account, to enable them to 
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cultivate lots of waste mountain or bog land, leased to them for 
the purpose ; the property in which they should be enabled at any 
time to redeem, by payment of the original value of the land, 
together with the advances made to them.*' The county com¬ 
mittees should be answerable to the General Board for the proper 
expenditure of the funds entrusted to them; and their books 
open for examination at Quarter Sessions. 

For the relief of the impotent poor, and for the apportionment. 

and 

* We shall ere long devote another article to the subject of cottage allotments. 
Wo think with more pleasure of the efforts already produced by our essays on that 
topic, than of any other circumstance in the history of this journal. Meantime we 
cannot refuse ourselves the gratification of printing in this place the following letter of 
Lord Braybrookc. That nobleman may depend on it that- the patriotic and humane 
experiments which it details will Ik: remembered to his honour long after half tho 
statesmen of his day are as much forgotten us if they had never breathed. The latter 
is addressed to the Secretary of the Saffron W alden Committee engaged, with equally 
happy results, on a similar scheme of operations:— 

‘ Audley Knd, Dec. 18,1830. 

* In tho autumn ol* 1829, my attention was directed to the subject of cottage allot¬ 
ments, by the perusul of a puper in tho 'Hst volume of the Quarterly Review, “ Upon 
tho Condition of the Knglish Labourers,” and a pamphlet by John Denson, of Water- 
bench, in Cambridgeshire, entitled, “The Peasants* Wnfning Voice to Landlords,” 
which coutuius much useful information. I soon came to the conclusion that there 
could be uu harm in trying the experiment, and 1 issued proposals for lotting small 
portions of land to the poorer Inhabitants of Liltlehmy, and tire plan, being approved 
by those for whose benciit it was intended, came into operation a few weeks before its 
adoption in the adjoining parish of Kuilhm Walileu, The system has since excited 
general attention : umt I flatter myself that a short account, ofJjhl) proceedings at 
Littlobury may uut be uninteresting. 

4 The spot selected tor tho allotments was a portion of a very large field, in my own 
occupation, situated on the hill behind Littlobury church, and less than a quarter of a 
mile from the village. Tin: number of holdings set out amounted to thirty-four, 
varying in size from thirty-one to forty-seven rods; and tho land being inferior in 
quality to (hat at Walden, the rent was fixed at threepence per rod, and no demand 
was made for rates of^my kind, and the parish is lithe free. The season proved very 
favourable, and the crops abundant. The rents were duly paid, and no instance of 
any complaint, or improjivr conduct, lias as yet occurred. The prizes given by me for 
the best cultivated allotments, were awarded in October last, by three judges, ,»u»u- 
rmted by the ucci//ners themselves , to the following persons:— 

Will;am Rider . . 32 rods ,. 10*. 

John Parish, sen. . 31 ,. .. 7*. 

James Freeman . . 33 .. .. 3s. 

Although p<> iloubt was entertained of all tho little tenants having been adequately 
remunerated for their labour, it appeared desirable, if possible, to obtain, in the infancy 
of tho system, such details of the uutlayfrand profit, an should effectually prove its 
lieneficijd results. To further this object, the V icar of Littlobury ,jhe Reverend Henry 
Bull, who is always foremost in nets of kindness and benevolence towards his parish¬ 
ioners, and has, from the first moment, evinced a great interest indhe success of these 
proceedings, undertook to make the requisite inquiries from the occupiers, and drew 
out the following statement. Mr. Bull added, thut the information was given 
without hesitation or reluctance, and that lie believed it to be implicitly correct; re¬ 
marking also, that in his intercourse with the poor men during tho investigation, he 
heard nothing but pleasing expressions of satisfaction from them all... It was deemed 
unnecessary to apply to every' individual, no particular selecfiotrbaviiig been made at 
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and levy of the funds for both purposes, something like the plan of 
assessment proposed by Dr. Doyle would we think be advisable, 
l^et there be a vestry of six persons in every parish, annually 
elected at a general-meeting of the rated householders occupying 
property of a certain annual value; with the addition of the resi¬ 
lin' time of Hie inquiry ; in proof of which, the names of the successful candidates fov 
the different prizes do not appear in the list:— 

OUTLAY ANI) PROFIT, 1830. 
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Expense, Jt 1G 8 lhodure, 42 12 0 

KxprllSU, 1110 8 


Return for Labour. 27 15 4 
Within n very small fraction of 1 a. 3d. per rod. 


‘ These results agree very much with the statements of profits obtained by 
cottage tenants in of her places, as ijuoted in the Quarterly Ue\ie\v, and which, I 
confess, nppenre.il to me. when I tirst read the pafser, as extravagant, little thinking 
that they would so very shortly lie realised in my mvn neighbourhood. 

.... ‘ In conclusion, it should he staled that 1 have, since harvest, received 
many fresh requests for allotments in Ldtlohury, as well as for the enlargement of 
the original holdings, at lording fha best proof that the system works well, ami is 
becoming daily inajtts popular in .the parish. Arrangements are now completed for 
accommoilatlujr uvety applicant, due »egaril being paid to setting out the laud us 
contiguous as jjqjMfhiy to the cottages in those hamlets which are distant from the 
ullage. The iphunity of the land apportioned in 1829 and 1830 is as follows :— 

Rum. 

V , Hr,. 1b A. H. r. 1. d. Ocvil|>le)f. 

From MichacldtM 1829 . . 'llf.5 7 0 35 14 8 9 34 

Increased since Michaelmas 18,10 to 3360 21 0 0 42 0 0 77 

Tbs allotments v£ry from eighty to thirty rods. 

• 1 am now engaged in extending the system to the neighbouring village of 
Wenden. I am, Dear Sir, Youihi, &c. &c. DRAYRHOOKK.’ 

,r< Mr. John Player, Saflron Wftldan.’ 
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dent clergy, and magistrates, if any. Let this body applet the 
sums necessary to be levied on the different properties in the 
parish; the principle of applotment to be not merely the bare 
valuation, but consideration to be also given to the condition of 
the different estates or townships with regard to the number of 
paupers they contain, and thrown for relief on the common fund, 
whether by ejectment, or other circumstances. An appeal against 
the rale to he to the Petty Sessions Bench in the first instance; 
and, finally, to the Quarter Sessions. 

Let the poor apply for relief to the vestry, who should judge of 
and determine their claims ; with a power to the petty sessions 
bench to make an order for relief. The vestry under no pretence 


to grant more than tiifling temporary relief to able-bodied 
labourers. The-ai, if they continue chargeable, they are to send 
to the general county committee, with a certificate, to be em¬ 
ployed on -the public works. The vestry not to employ any 
labourers or pay wages in any shape out of the poor-rate, under 
a penalty, except with the sanction and by the direction of the 
county committee, who should only permit, their employment on 
the roads or other pvblir woiks, so as not to interfere with the 
ordinary demand for labour. Tie' secretary of the committee will 
keep an account with every parish in the county, charging them 
with the wages of the lahoureis sent thence for employment, and 
giving them credit for their due proportion of the proceeds of the 
works, as the tolls on canals and roads, the rentier value of 
the land reclaimed by drainage, or embankment^ Sec. The 
books of the secretary will always enable this adjustment to 
be executed with sufficient accuracy at tl«> end of any lapse of 
time ; ami if the expenditure is judiciously made, as must be the 
case under a well-arranged system, it is probable that the rate 
required to be raisecl for this pm pose will in reality be but trifling, 
the capital borrowed upon the cicdil of the assessment supplying 
the greater part of the first outlay, and the pioducc of the works 
aiding materially in earning it on. 

Power should be given to the vestry, with the warrant of a 
magistrate, to levy the rate by distress on the occupier,—one half 
(or two thirds?) to be set off by the latter against ids rent to the. 
owner of the property rated. Tim accounts of the parish vestry, 
who would elect their own overseer, secretary, and treasurer, 
should be open for inspection to every parishioner paying rates. 

Vagrancy and mendicity must be at the same firm; severely 
repressed; and a power of removal of paupers to their parishes 
given to the petty sessions, on application of the parish in which 
they are domiciled. An appeal to lie to quarter-sessions against 
an order of removal. " "*i 

with 
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With regard to the settlement of paupers, it should be deter¬ 
mined—first, by industrious residence (not as a pauper) for three 
years. In failure of this—secondly, by birth. If this cannot be 
ascertained—thirdly, by the last residence, as is the case in Eng¬ 
land. 

The general survey and valuation of lands which has been long 
going on in'Ireland, will form a most favourable basis for a paro¬ 
chial,assessment. And the experience which the principal inha¬ 
bitants of most parishes have lately had, in the valuation and 
adjustment of local burthens, under the Tithe Composition Act, 
and in the applotmcnt of grand jury cess, will greatly facilitate the 
practical establishment of a poor-rate. If difficulties spring up 
in its administration, practice will soon suggest icsources for cor¬ 
recting them; and the legislature may, after a few years' trial, 
make any alterations that experience shall prove to be advisable ; 
but even though some incouvenicnces should result, which it 
may be found bardly possible to obviate, we concur fully in the 
sentiment of l)r. Doyle,* that inconveniences, in a great and 
necessary measure of this kind, must be borne with. We should 
rather argue with Pope, that * all partial ill is universal good,’ than 
suffer the Irish poor to perish as they do now? Shall we ha\e 
their blood upon' us, rather than encounter fi few difficulties, 
which, lifter all, Mill probably turn out to be inconsiderable ? In 
all human institutions we fiud defects and erils. They are not 
absent even, from the mighty works of Providence; and we cannot 
expect to manage a limited system of government in a wiser 
manner than that in which the Supreme Being governs the uni¬ 
verse. Let parliament do its duty—we have no doubt it will— 
and wc shall hear no more either of Mr. O’Connell, or of the 
repeal of the Union, 
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/”\F all the revolutions which the last eventful si\ months have 
brought to light, there i.s none which it would be so difficult 
to reconcile with the oidmary principles of human action, if one 
could possibly suppose it real, as that revolution of opinion which, 
we are assured iiom all quarters, has taken place among the edu¬ 
cated and even the uppei classes of society in this country, on the 
question of parliamentary icfoini. 

It must be allowed, that evils deeply looted and widely ex¬ 
tended, the immediate fruits of the speculations and crisis of 
1823, aggravated by that operation affecting the currency, of 
which this Journal has often tiealcd in detail, had bten ptessmg 
moie or less seveicly on all the pioductivo classes of the com¬ 
munity, agiicultuial, manufacturing, and commercial ; and that 
this piessurc, ptolonged tlnougb a pound of uuexaiuphd diua- 
tion, and gaining lather fiesh intensity,'as it seemed, instead 
of the usual mitigation, ftom time, had begun to impair the 
sources of the leveime, and, by an unhappy eoncuiretire with two 
bad harvests in sw-ftssion, and, in paituular districts, with the 
permanent nial-adunmstiatioii of the pool-laws, was sensibly 
deteriorating the condition of the labouiiiig population. All 
this is past question. Nor can it be matter of surprise that so 
much suffering should have bred some discontent. Of the many 
persons whose interests are affected by vicissitudes of tins nntmc, 
few can bJ supposed to have acquired much knowledge of their, 
elementary causes ;—few indeed have been accustomed to reason 
on such subjects at all. Ho that, wheu ottce fairly thrown out of 
the track of their ordinary experience, and bewildered by crosses 
and disappointments neither foreseen nor understood, the weaker 
easily learn to regard the whole frame of society round them with 
a sort of mixed feeling of distrust and despair, and their minds 
become open to the impression of almost any doctrines, the most 
absurd and anti-social, and at the same time the most discoidant 

from 
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from each other, provided only they flatter their present passions, 
hold out some vain promise of bettering their condition, or throw 
the blame of that condition on those whose lot in life has been 
more fortunate than their own. 

Such is very much the course of discipline which, during four 
cheerless years, hud been left to operate almost uncontrolled 
on the mipd.s of the working classes, the artisans, retail dealers, 
and mah4 of the smaller capitalists throughout .England. Early 
in the spring of last year, however, a better dawn began to 
appear. We shall be supported, we believe, by the testimony 
of the most practised observers, wheu we state that,^during some 
succeeding months, the increase of consumption and the rise 
of prices were simultaneous and progressive—that the workmen 
throughout the manufacturing districts were already in pretty 
full employment, the markets for colonial produce slowly re¬ 
viving, the funds on the advance, and thal, with the promise of 
an abundant crop on the ground, the wholb face of industry was 
resuming that healthful complexion to which it had been long a 
stranger. That this amendment • was neither illusorv nor super¬ 
ficial, we have the most conclusive proof in the improvement of 
the revenue, which luvs, in fact, continued steady and progressive 
even to the moment at which we write, in spite of all that has 
recently happened to interrupt the course of commerce, and dis¬ 
turb the foundations of property and order, both at home ami 
abroad. With lelurning prosperity, the fcici of opinion too was 
subsiding. Eluding a renewed source of hope and interest in 
their private affairs, men were perplexing themselves less with 
those of the state. * i\pd though, in particular instances, the seeds 
of disquiet and disaffection might have taken too deep a hold to 
he so quickly eradicated, am! the common traders in sedition had 
relaxed nothing of their wonted activity, it may safely be affirmed 
that, at tin* period of his present Majesty’s accession, nothing was 
less expected, or less probable, than the success of any early attempt 
to disturb materially the established system of the legislature. 

Since then, what g phib^e.!, if there be any faith in the organs 
of public opinion*— 7 U' to judge from the language of po¬ 

pular meeting*!''—from the all but unanimous voice of the press— 
from the declarations in parliament itself—before a few short weeks 
shall have passed over our heads, that parliament of England, so 
Jong a protfigyjmd .an enigma,in the eyes of surrounding nations 
—that undetfivt'hose auspices wte have attained our 

present station and have contrived for nearly a 

century and a half to tinitethe advantages of the most unbounded 
freedom .of discussion, with the most thorough subordination and 

that parliament is to 


secujj^y of property,— 


perform a voluntary 
act 
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act of abdication, to declare its own incompetency to exercise its 
functions any longer with benefit to the nation, and to resign those 
functions into the hands of a new and unknown body, constituted 
on other principles ! 

This i great measure of relief and redress, 1 as it has been called, 
is demanded, we are told, by the whole country, with an impatience 
that admits neither of delay nor of compromise. Its advocates (and 
thay have the argument just now very much to themselves) never, 
speak of it but as of a thing quite decided arid inevitable. In¬ 
deed, they give us very plainly to understand, that we are to have 
no alternative between that and a bloody involution. The very 
idea of its rejection, they treat as a supposition 1 too monstrous to 
he thought of for a moment.’ It is a sort of fulfilment of destiny, 
in short, about whose possible consequences we need give, our¬ 
selves no concern, since, do what we may, we can have no hope 
of escaping it. Tlic newspapers, always echoing the voice which 
for the time is loudest, throw in their too powerful influence, to 
work on the enthusiasm of some, and the fears of others. The 
only question admitted at all, is with respect to the degree and 
manner of the reform. A person who at any of the late county 
meetings should have pusinned to doubt the soundness of the 
gcneial principle, would have been hooted down as an idiot, 
hcarcely even a stray pamphlet ventures to raise its feeble cry on 
the side of prudence and reflection. 'And the most illustrious 
man of our period becomes for a time almost a mark for popular 
odium, meieiv because he has the manliness to stand forward 
alone, and >l< ei» his opposition to parliamentary reform, in 
terms precisely to the same effect as tbyse employed only three 
years before on a similar occasion by Mr. Calming, at the zenith 
of his popularity* and amidst the cheers of an applauding, we 
might almost say of a worshipping, audience. 

But the most amusing circumstance of all, (if anything can be 
deemed amusing where the whole isln truth so melancholy,) is the 
simplicity with which individuals, the most diametrically opposed to 
each other itfprincipley—men who haviS never before been able to 
agree oq any given proposition—knotsof exclusive t boons ts in 
polities and political economy, possessed with dogmas the most in¬ 
compatible, and advocating every one some sovereign spcciiic of 
his own for the evils which he thinks beset the nation, have yet all 
submitted themselves to the comqion prestige, and join, or affect 
to join, in hailing a consummation, which, aa "**ch little anta¬ 
gonist unit fondly imagines, is to bring. tittle antagonist 
nostrum of each into active operation. One calls for reform, 
because it is to be die precursor of unbounded freedom of trade ; 
another sees in it the triumphant revival of the old system of pro- 

/■ , 1 lceting 
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tecting duties and monopoly ;—the bullionist relies on a reformed 
parliament for the defeat of all future attempts to tamper "with 
the metallic currency; while the champion of paper trusts that 
it may yet stive the nation by a copious issue of one-pound notes; 
—the'people of Liverpool hail in its advent the total and instant 
downfall of the East India Companv; the saints the equally total 
and instant emancipation of foe West Indian slaves:—to the 
Whigitisa millennium of office; to Joseph Uurae, pounds, 
shillings,mid pence; and fo the Orangemen of the Standard a 
repeal of the Catholic Relief Bill :-!--oiic set of writers anticipate 
from reform an immediate extension to Ireland—a measure in 


their opinion otherwise hopeless*—of the English system of poor- 
rates ; while those of an opposite persuasion expect the abroga¬ 
tion of all poor-rates whatsoever :—by reform the annuitant hopes 
to obtain a repeal of the corn-laws ; the landholder a reduction of 
taxes anti the eventual demolition of funded property ; the farmer 
an exemption from tithes AN!) rent: and the Lancashire opera¬ 
tive a rise of wages:—the rioter and the rick-burner trusts, 
through the same powerful engine, to drink wine every day and to 
swing in a coach;—the dogmatic coxcombs of the school of 
Jfonthatn, the Spenceans, Owenites, and republicans of all deno¬ 
minations, look to reform for the rculi/aliou of their Utopian 
dreams ;—and Mr. Daniel O’Connell, not the least sagacious 
of the array, see& in it a boundless held for never-ending agitation , 
and is already menacing those, who * at present trample down 
him and Jiifc followers, with punishment and degradation from the 


stroug power of a reformed parliament* On they rush, follow¬ 
ing each other like a flock of sheep to the brink of the nrecioice. 


iug each other like a flock of sheep to the blink of the precipice, 
mid committing themselves to their fate, some in the gaiety of 
unreflecting security, some with the reckless levity of despair. 

To what, in the name of wonder, are we £<> ascribe all this 
sudden chaos of muuiiinity ? Is parliament less competent to 
perform its functions now, than it was a year ago? Or by what 
new process of reasoning has the conviction of its inefficiency 
been brought home at length to minds, which, up to the present 
moment, had stubbornly fisted every argument of itk impuguers ? 

Has the irffi&ence pf 'the Crown, or of the aristocracy, been 
gaining ground of late in the Lower House, or are those influ¬ 
ences less controlled than formerly by the force of public opinion, 
so that a fresh infosion of popular elements has, become necessary 
to preserve t^e balance Of t^e constitution ? Quite the contrary. 
It has be&n manifestto aU^|te world for a long time past, that if 
the balance of the Cons^fobon be in danger, it is all from the 


the balance of the be in danger, it is all from the 

preponderance of the opposite scale. What better proof,, indeed, 
need we seek of the actual predominance of the popular voice 

. '• ‘ ''Vf *. ' in 
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in the legislature, tbdn the. position which jhis very question of 
reform itself has" how assumed? No man surely can seriously 
profess to believe that the House of Commons is at this moment, 
ill obedience to the call of the people, prepared to commit an 
act of political suicide* . to surrender the privileges 

by which a majority t&f'ijp .flilraprs, hold, their seats and their 
influence, and have 1 t)»e effrontery to maintain, iu the same* 
breath, that public opinion is "not represented in that Hpuse of 
Commons. ' “ i ; 

Is it in its capacity of guardian of the public purse, then, that 

Parliament has been wanting ? Is it the iucsensiug prodigality of 

ministers and the pressure of taxation, that have at lust brought 

this fearful question to so fearful an issue? - VVhy, the worst 

enemy of the Duke of Wellington’s administration will scarcely 

deny it the praise of having applied, itself more diligently than 

any of predecessors to the reduction oi the public expenditure 5 , 

and the icpeal of live millions of taxes ill one year bears witness 

to the success of its exertions. ^ et this very administration has • 

been left iu a minonlv, and forced to relinquish office, merely 

because it refused to submit the items of the king’s personal dis- 

binsemculs to a scrutim, which bad not been exacted by any Par- 

* ' 

liament since the revolution. 

Are we to look abroad, then, for our compelling reason? 
Have the results of any recent atlmiprs-on the part of other na¬ 
tions to achieve for themselves the benefits of constitutional 
liberty, been such as to demonstrate the facility and safety of 
similar experiments, or to encourage us in the project oi remo¬ 
delling our own institutions? Alas! the revolutions around us 
have but furnished us with so many examples to be avoided. Of 
the eight or nine republics which have sprung out of the ruins of 
the Spanish empire in America, and for twenty years past have 
been struggling for existence, absolutely not one lias, up to this 
day, attained the statiou of a consolidated or regular government. 
Scarcely a ship arrives that we do not hear of some newcoiWhlsion 
affecting one qr other'of them, some bloody collision of fac¬ 
tions, some civil war Or rebellion, or soipe ^fectiomofji federated 
member;—and all that these fine provinces have yCtt gained by* 
their emancipation 'front the yoke oi the mother ^country, has 
been anarchy, depopulation, and poverty. Even white wc are 
now writings accounts have been received of a fiei*ee struggle 
between tbe two Imperial ChauilJers pf the Brazils, ending in 
their incorporation into one, and the, complete triumph of the 
democratic branch of tbe constitution.' Oii the old continent, 
twice has the attempt been made in Spain, and as often in l or- 
tugal, to engraft on their establishments something like a free 

vol. xliv. NO. LXXXV1U. > 2o representative 
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representative system. In each case the failure has been signal; 
and in reverting to their old despotisms, not even their hatred of 
foreign intervention has prevented the people from evincing, by 
the most unequivocal signs, that they considered the change as a 
deliverance* France, from her .greater advancement in civiliza¬ 
tion, might be supposed to have come rather better prepared to 
the tamo trial; and'with the rcstbration and the charter, it seemed 
not unrettsonable to hope, that she had reached at length the haven 
of peace and security. But the new machine was scarcely in 
motion, ere the wretched adaptation of its parts became manifest 
to all observers : and though no one, perhaps, exactly anticipated 
the strange and violent explosion by which it ultimately perished, 
it had for some time been evident that no human power could long 
hold it together. From France the revolutionary spirit has spread 
like a contagion over every region of Europe. But in what de¬ 
scription of states does that contagion,take tangible effect? In 
the countries supposed to be groaning under arbitrary rule ?—at 
Naples?—at Milan ?—at Madrid? By no means. The very 
first to follow the example of F rance are the subjects of the most 
liberal government on the whole continent, a government not only 
liberally constituted but most liberally, equally, and wisely admi¬ 
nistered, and almost the only state which had thought itself strong 
enough to tolerate a really free press. Next, it is seen diffusing 
its poison among the paternal governments of Saxony, breaking 
out in the free and flourishing towns of Leipsie aud Hamburg, in 
the Swiss Cantons, in the constitutional kingdom of Hanover, 
governed by the most amiable and humane of viceroys, an Iinglish 
prince, the worthy son*of George III., aud brother of William 
IV.; wherever, in short, the people had to complain of being at 
all mildly and equitably ruled, and where there was no strong 
force at hand to compress them. We say nothing of Boland; 
for though the Poles, too, had what was called a. constitution, 
there existed among them ancient antipathies and recollections, 
sufficient certainly to account for a revolt, without reference 
to any intrinsic, infirmity kt the system bf administration. Our 
object in citing mpstof these cases is, simply to show, how ill 
the majority of the ^attempts that have been made to liberalize 
the govfcrnoq^hts ofother countries have answered the expec¬ 
tations authors, and* how totally incapable these fine 

schemes 1Cp^ia»d^jk')es of resisting file least breath of 

external violence, •; ' 

Looking ta bxpeMce^alohe, indeed, the results are enough 
almost to fill the friendrb/ rational liberty with despair. The 
construction, more especially, of what is called a constitutional 
monarchy, as that form of government is commonly understood, 
^ ‘ a government, 
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a government, namely, composed of three distinct powers, in¬ 
dependent of each other, and mutually checking ami balancing 
each other, is, in real tmth, a pioblem that yet remains to be 
solved. Thcio is not, w<t* believe, at this moment in existence, 
a constitutional monarchy of more than thiiteeu yeuts standing, 
except oui ow n ; uud that, we need scarcely say, does not come 
strictly within the definition, but is distinguished iiom all the 
olheis hv innumerable anomalies, the giowtb of time and acci¬ 
dent, whuh do not admit of being easily transplanted* and aie 
probably indeed as little applicable to the condition of most othei 
nations, as would be the fedeial democracy of Ameiica to any 
feudal countiv in an advanced state of civilization, whcie the pi ice 
of labom i' low and that of land high. Of the seveial free 
constitutions established since the war of the JKiemli lcvolulion, 
two h:ivt aheadv peushed, others have been violent 1\ assailed, and 
all sue at dns moment menaced. To judge fiom the complaints 
against them, sixtieth one has hem v woik«t»g’ sali&fuctouly. 

\\ e come hack, then, still to the original question. \\ hat can 
be the motive of .ill these sudden couvetsioiis to the cause of Put- 
liamentaiy liefoim ? 'Hie answer is sboi t enough, mid must bo 
oil the lips of eveiy one who is not afraid to look at the truth It 
is the dread of phi fount Jour . The events of the tlim; days of 
July at Palis have given, ioi a time, to popular iustiitcction, a 
predominance of chaim ter sutli as rt piobably never possessed 
befoie at any period ol the Instoiv ol mankind. Tliat movement, 
so highly lauded by many, has been all along descubed by its 
admirers as being—unlike othei iivolulionaiy moviments— not 
the result of a plot dnectcd by one influential faction m a state 
against the power of another, but a pme spontaneous movement 
of the labom mg classes, the nine mob, in opposition to the 
authontics suppoited by a nulitaiy force. Such is the geneial 
opinion at least,—and, that being the case, die natural effect of 
the success ot the Paitsians has been to inspire the mobs of other 
countries with a veiy overweming notion of thnr own power and 
importance, and the upper classes with an awe equally extrava¬ 
gant of the power of the mob. We put it to the coiu>< lewe of 
every man who professes nan? different sentiments on tins question 
of reform from those which he held jmm months ago, whether the 
spectra of an armed rubble and diaiweaded street# have not been 
floating in his imagination, and be oot the real secret of hLs trans¬ 
formation . * 

The most lamentable feature of the whole, however, is, that the 
change after all is merely on the am face ; and that of opinion* 
properly speaking, there* has been scarcely atiy change at all. 
The subject, it i* tiue, has been moie widely canvassed lhau for- 

mcily ; 
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morJy; and we question not but the apostles of these doctrines 
may have gained proselytes among the multitude who are accus¬ 
tomed to take their opinions at second hand. But speak in private 
with any man in the habit of thinking for himself, who has ever 
reflected on the subject of reform, and formed a just apprehension 
of its dangers, and you discover that not only his opinion remains 
unchanged, but that his apprehension is much more lively and 
anxious than it ever was before. Nay, even among the whig sup¬ 
porters' of the present ministry,—men who have all their lives 
been advocating reform in one shape or other, you find those who 
shiug up their shoulders and exhibit very mauifest misgivings, 
when they speak, across the fireside, of the probable results of the 
measures now supposed to be ill progress. They satisfy them¬ 
selves, however, with the notion, that the thing is inevitable. 
Each man fancies that his neighbours have all come round to 
one way of flunking. It were vain, therefore, for him to think 
of stemming the torrent alone: he gives in accordingly to the 
general panic—and prepares to plunge on the inly-dreaded 
panacea— 

‘ Darkling and desperate, with a staggering pace, 

Of death afraid, and conscious of disgrace.’ 5if 

The plain state of the case, then, is this, that we are now about to 
legislate on this vital subject,—on this subject, compared to which 
all others that have ever been submitted to parliament sink into 
insignificance,—on this subject, which involves the future peace 
and happiness of England, nay the fate perhaps of all civilized 
society,—that we are about to legislate on this great question, 
under the influence of bodily fear, and the dictation of an inflamed 
populace ! Inevitable the result will certainly be, if all argument 
is to be dumb, and influence and authority paralysed; and if those 
whose duty and interest it is to oppose it, hold back with one 
accord from the manly avowal of their sentiments. 

To avert so deplorable a conclusion (for deplorable it may well 
be deemed, even by those who regard as a thing desirable the 
attainment of the same object by legitimate means) should be 
the aim of every good citizen. And it is tinder the strong sense 
of that obligation, tbktthese observations are, with all humility, 
offered to the public. ■ They coriie neither front boroughmongers, 
nor placemen, nor pensioners; our only motive on this occasion 
is the stake' which we hold in the common welfare, and our 
devoted attechtn^T to the institutions under Which we were 
born, and yet hope to did,' What we have to urge will b& 
comprised in a very feiv words; for it is by no means Our iriten- 
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tion to engage in any elaborate or detailed investigation of tlte 
multitude of topics connected with this question of reform. Our 
object is rather to press on the public mind certain leading consi¬ 
derations, which appear to ns of paramount importance, though 
in most of the recent discussions and treatises on the subject they 
have been very much overlooked. These considerations are not 
of course expected to have the least weight with any of. that class 
of visionaries who are prepared already for all extremes, and eau* 
see no evil or danger in plucking up society by the roots, in order 
to make way for some chimera of their ownstill less can they be 
supposed to influence the miscreant, who, under the pretext of 
reform, is seeking his personal aggrandizement at the expense of 
his country, and reckless what miseries he may inflict in the pur¬ 
suit. The ingenious minds of the former seem to be constituted 
so differently from those of the rest of mankind, as to be incapable 
of profiting even by the lessons of daily experience; and to. the 
latter, the most conclusive proofs of the danger of reform would be 
just so many arguments in favour of the attempt. It is chiefly to 
the wavering, the timid, and the indifferent,—to those who have 
not rtflected deeply on the subject at all,—toi those who, dreading 
what is called a radical reform, conceive yet that some very consi¬ 
derable change may be introduced with good effect,—to those w'ho 
are disposed to treat the wiiole project lightly, as a thing that may 
at all events be tried,—above all, to that numerous class who are 
rushing on reform with a full apprehension of its dangers, but con¬ 
sole themselves wtih tiro persuasion that, by taking lhatcour.se, they 
are avoiding revolution,—it is to such that a few observations may 
be addressed, it is hoped, with benefit, and, at ^jl events,,without 
offence. 

In the first place, then, when it is proposed to introduce at) 
extensive change into a system of government of very ancient 
standing, and under which a nation has attained a high degree of 
refinement and prosperity, and when the prospective consequences 
of that change are at best a matter of conjecture, and, by manv 
whom nobody ventures to call fools, are contemplated with the 
deepest apprehension, it seems not unreasonable to require, 
*as a preliminary condition, that those: who contend for suelr 
a change should make out a strong jprim$ facie case of practical 
expediency. It may be very offensive- to thetayte of the lovers' 
©f symmetry and system in such mattei's, that die five free¬ 
holders of Gatton should send al many representatives to parlia¬ 
ment as the 142,(XX) inhabitants of Liverpool, while Manchester, 
in point of population, the second city of England, returns no 
representatives at alh But until it can be shown, that by dis¬ 
franchising such places as Gatton, and according to Liverpool and 

. Manchester 
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Manchester a representation proportioned to the numbers of their 
inhabitants, you would secure to the country a more perfect sys¬ 
tem of legislation, it will be admitted, we presume, to be in the 
highest degree uuphilosopbical, for the mere formal object of 
correcting aii anomaly, to hazard a violent and perilous innovation. 
Utility is the only sound* principle, and the only safe measure 
applicable to such cases. VY c are to look to the end, and not to 
.the instrument. Nor docs it seem to us a very sufficient ground 
for disturbing the settled order of the constitution, that the deni¬ 
zens of our overgrown manufacturing towns may thereby, once in 
seven years, enjoy the glorious privilege of getting drunk on election 
ale, and hallooing at the heels of a demagogue, unless there be 
some more substantial benefit to result from the alteration. 

We demand, then, to know from the advocates of reform—we 
demand more especially from his Majesty’s ministers, what are 
these impoitant measures for the relief and advantage of -the public, 
which in their estimation a reformed parliament will be able and 
willing to accomplish, but which are beyond the competency of 
the legislature as at present constituted ? This is the real rjite of 
the whole case. They may invest their new representatives, if 
they think fit, with all the cardinal virtues, or involve the question 
in any other vague and geueial ambiguities that may be most 
agreeable to themselves. Hut unless we are permitted to know, 
distinctly and mminatim, the practical results which they antici¬ 
pate from this great change, we can form no judgment of their 
real views. We call on them to specify even one such result. 

Perhaps we shall be told in reply, that a reformed parliament 
would effect lagje reductions in the public expenditure, and 
relieve the nation from a considerable proportion of the present 
taxes. This is the common theme, indeed, of all declaimers on 
the subject. We have read even what they call calculations in 
certain newspapers, which pretend to carry the possible amount 
of these reductions to twenty millions per annum ! And next to 
the supreme happiness which the country is to reap from the 
infliction of his own favourite theory, the diminution of the public 
burdens is the great end to which the exhortations and promise? 
of the zealous reformer are continually pointing. 

But how is this ? v We thought that one of the pledges on' 
which the present ministry was constituted, had been, ‘ Retrench¬ 
ment in every department of the state, to the utmost extent compa¬ 
tible with thepubJic faith, mid the efficiency of the public serm&ftf, 
and weJbave not beard of their having yet experienced any impe¬ 
diment from parliament inthejr endeavours to redeem that pledge. 
That parliaments indeed, should be ready* at the public. 
resign its office into the o£ another body, liar ibid‘eapieeea 

purpose 
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purpose of promoting retrenchment or any other measures for. the 
public benefit, and, at the same time, should resolutely resist ' the 
adoption of those very measures by its own authority, is a suppo¬ 
sition too manifestly absurd to be maintained for a moment. A ; 
parliament willing to reform itself must d fortiori be willing to do 
any other thing that the public voice requires of it, It is true, 
that the Whigs had not been many weeks ih office ere they 
discovered the necessity of increasing the army, and that they 
have since found it expedient (Lord Lansdwvne being one of 
them) to call out the yeomanry in some parts of the country, 
to take steps preparatory to training the militia, and (though 
not, we hope, without consulting Cockermouth) to put sundry 
ships of the line into commission. All these measures we most 
heartily applaud ; they could not have been neglected without 
betraying the best interests of the country. Still they may be 
found to inteifere a little with those views of economy so loudly 
vaunted, and of which ihv public had been encouraged to form 
such extravagant expectations. It was demonstrated, if we recol¬ 
lect aright, by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the course 
of his financial expose of last year, that out of a net revenue of 
nearly fifty-two millions, the fund actually under the control of 
parliament, and subject to the legitimate operation of the pruning* 
knife, scarcely exceeds twelve millions. Out of this fund are to 
bo maintained the army, navy, and ordnance, and all oUr civil 
establishments not provided for by the civil list. The interest of 
the liatioual debt, the half-pay and pension list, and other annual 
disbursements to which the public faith has been pledged, absorb 
all the rest. It is true that, by the demise of the crown, the civil 
list has since been added to the catalogue of items, with which it 
is competent for parliament to deal. Some further saving may, 
peihaps, also be attainable by a better regulated system of collec¬ 
tion ; and we are bound, at all events, to believe that, within the 
range permitted to them, ministers do really intend to carry their 
retrenchments to the utmost extent that is consistent with the 


national faith, and the efficiency of the public service. 

But after this shall have been done, what we humbly ask will 
then remain for your reformed parliament to do ? Here is your 
great object, the very prime motive of all reform, already accom¬ 
plished without its aid. If, iudeOd, you tell us, (a:^ those do who 
really know what their object is, and are not ashamed to avow it,) 
that a reformed parliament will enter on theWork of retrenchment 
without any regard for the notional faith, or the efficiency of the 
public servtce, —that it will disband the army, lay up the fieet in 
ordinary, and commit the defence of the country to a national 
guard! that itwdll cut ddINi the interest of the public debt, com* 
• "" - * •* ‘ : - ' Jbcatd 
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fiscate the property of the church, and turn out her servants to 
shift on the voluntary contributions of their parishioners;—then, 
indeed, we understand you. We are not now going to discuss 
either the wisdom, the expediency, or the honesty of any of these 
measureswe merely wish to put it distinctly to ministers and 
their supporters, whether such be or be not the sort of retrench¬ 
ment of which they approve ? If it be, wc shall know better how 
to deal with them. If it be not, it follows, of course, that ministers 
can as little approve of a legislature w hich would countenance such 
measures, much less contribute to form a legislature for the express 
purpose of accomplishing what they so disapprove. 

We know it is commonly said, that under the present constitu¬ 
tion of parliament, however well-intentioned a minister may be, 
the calls on his patronage are so many and craving, and the dispen¬ 
sation of that patronage so essential to his very tenure of office, 
that, were he to apply himself in earnest to the work of retrench¬ 
ment, he would soon find it impossible to conduct his government. 
Those must have ill read the spirit of the lintes, however, who can 
now attach much weight to this observation. The demon cf cor¬ 
ruption has found much too strong an antagonist in the demon of 
public opinion ; and the best, answer to the argument, is in that 
very existing stale of parlies and pledges which constitutes our 
present position. It is clear, that no such obstacle would at this 
time be of the least force, to prevent or impede any really useful 
retrenchment which any English cabinet might desire to accom¬ 
plish ; but, on the contrary, that it is rather on the practice of a 
severe and vigilant economy, that tlie members of any such cabi¬ 
net must build their chief hope of being able to retain their offices. 
That the legitimate exercise of patronage, indeed,—we mean the 
distribution of those offices and honours which form an essential 
part of every social system,—must always be a powerful source 
of influence in the hands of any government, for controlling its 
partisans, and preserving the consistency and unity of its own 
movements, so long as the legislature is composed of men, and 
there are services to he performed and emoluments and honours to 
be earned, is an. incontestable, a self-evident truth. Nor is it by 
any means apparent that, without the aid of such influence, the 
best administration would long he able to maintain its position; or 
conduct its operations witli benefit to the public, whether under a 
parliament as at present constituted, or under any other. If the 
argument, therefore, avails anything, it rather tends to detract 
from the policy of retrenchment itself, or, at least, of retrenchment, 
beyond a certain limit. 

Of the inflammatory and wicked delusions on the whole ofthis 
subject pf the public expenditure, which a certain portion of the 
■ 4' press 
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press 1ms for a long time been sedulously propagating, delusions 
but too well calculated to exasperate the lower orders in a season 
of general distress and difficulty, and to excite their hatred against 
the constituted authorities, it is difficult to speak in adequate terms 
of reprobation. The pensions on the civil list have been more 
particularly the objects of attack. These pensions, limited by the 
bill submitted to parliament in November last to the annual sum 
of 13y,000/. for the present reign, form one of the charges on 
that fund which is granted to the crown for the maintenance of its 
splendour and dignity, in exchange for its hereditary revenue. It 
may, or it may not be, fit that this portion of the fund should be 
placed at the sovereign’s disposal. The sum*may be too large, or 
it may be too small: but, having once been appropriated, the fund 
ceases to be under the control of parliament; it stands, thence¬ 
forth, on the footing of private property ; the pensions charged 
on it are merely so many emanations of the royal bounty; and, 
however expedient it may be, that their general amount should be 
reconsidered and regulated whenever, by the demise of the crowti, 
the civil list generally comes under review, the manner and details 
of their distribution can be no just, concern of the public ; and 
even though it may be that a sound discieliou‘has not always go¬ 
verned that distribution, though it may be that pensions have 
been occasionally bestowed on improper grounds, or even frOui 
improper motives, there, surely, is a piin/ iple of common decency 
which ought to protect these benevolences of the crown from a 
scrutiny, which, to say the least, is not usually applied to the gifts 
or charities of private individuals. Yet not only have the unhappy 
dowagers, and decayed scions of noble families on this pension 
list, been paraded ostentatiously before the country, assailed with 
every sort of coarse and bitter comment, (to say nothing of 
cowardly calumny,) and held up to scorn and execration as 
so many harpies fattening on the vitals of the nation j* but, as 

if 

* We are tempted, l«y more than one consideration, to quote tins following- passage 
from Cobhett's Register for January the 2'Jth, lbdl 

1 How many years have 1 been at these pensions, sinecures, and grants! All my 
readers know jhow fund 1 am of country affairs. Country occupations,- country amuse¬ 
ments, all tilings ajiperiainiug to countly lift*, are enticing to me llut, when even a. 
boy, I had mv scruples at some of its anmseigents. Who has followed in a hare-hunt; 
seen her started from her seat of tranquillity and innocence, and Use before nix-nud- 
thirty blood-thirsty and roaring dogs, and perhaps as many hallooing boys and men, 
without thinking to himself, What has she done to deserve this ? W«t> has seen her, - 
in the course of the hunt, soaked in mud and Vet, stopping and pricking up her ears,, 
to'find if heir double have defeated her pursuers, her eyes stalling from her head with 1 
terror, every muscle quivering, and her heart beating so as even to be heard threeot* 
four yards off;: who has seen this, without, at least, wishing her safe, from her foes ? 
But who, oh seeing her after all h$r amazing exertions to save her life by flight, ami 
byjmuiy dexterous arts to deceive) who has seen her give up all hope,Ond ruohatf the 
* length' 
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if more theatrical effect were yet wanting to perfect the malignity 
of the expose, yoti find writers base enough to point the public at¬ 
tention to the nujuiber of poor families w hom the pension-fund 
would be sufficient to maintain, and whom they most falsely and 
impudently represent as persons robbed of their sustenance by its 
present appropriation. The absurdity of such a charge shows the 
measure which these writers take of the understandings they are 
addressing ; for, to suppose the writers themselves so ignorant, as 
not tp hnow that the money is equally employed in maintaining 
labour, and, consequently, in feeding the poor, whether it be 
expended by the pensioner or by the tax-payer, would be doing 
them an honour which they would probably blush to own. The 
whole question is between those two parties. If the pension were 


length of the last field uttering the most appalling shrieks of death; who has seen and 
heard this and not felt that hare-hunting has its alloy ? I cannot; and wcio it not for 
iiio many things that can he s*aid in favour of field sports, 1 should think ihim san¬ 
guinary and unjustifiable. Hut I never had this feeling about me at a rut-hunt. 
A rat-hunt is laudable in every \ lew that one cun take of it. The wretch itself is 
odious to tile sight; it is an animal always on the look-Out for thefts; it lives in no 
settled manner, and in no paiticular place ; nor earth nor water can lie called its pro¬ 
per element, for it lives in both; nor town nor country, but both ; it feeds on no par¬ 
ticular species of food: flo&li, fish, grain, all arc alike its food, and in every way 
disguised; nothing comes amiss to it. and its gluttony is beyond comparison. It is, 
too, a most unnatural filing, neglecting (according to the naturalists) its aged parents, 
and devouring its techie young! It has no one good quality, and yet devours more, 
or Spoil# more, than any created animal; it has appetite for oi try thing, and never 
seems satisfied. It is, in short, the pensioner of nature; and all useful and industrious 
creatures are interested in its destruction. A rut-hunt , therefore, has charms for me 
unbounded! at all hours, iu all weather, any day, I am ready for the chussc aiuc nits. 

I go to it in perfect lightuess of heart; for, if anything can make it justifiable to 
amuse oneself iu observing the aits of the timid, unoffending, and harmless hare 
when pursued by enemies, hot, much more justifiable to amuse oneself at seeing 
those of the rat, whose destruction is positive good ! For this reason I like rat-hunt¬ 
ing : I recommend rat-hunting. It is really amusing. How often have I stood in 
the floor of a barn, watching the progress of this sort of fup. How 1 have laughed 
when all, the straw has been moved to within a few trusses ol' the bottom: then begins 
the sport. The dog's sagacity, the hoy’s rashness, and the man's experience—now 
all these are severally displayed when it comes to within a few trusses of the nests of 
the nasty, stinking, plundering herd. A general rustle under the little remaining 
straw makes eVery creatmc intent. And, On l roy Hod! how I have laughed to see 
one moment after, a shoal of vermin pour forth ; how 1 have laughed to see the dogs 
snap them up,th« boys bewilder one another with cries of “ There they go ! there they - 
go l there tltey go 1 T> and the men, after rouriug to the boys not to strike before the 
dor*} not to nil the dogs' noses; give way to the general enthusiasm, and knock and 
bang and trample aud halloo as loud as any.—THE STRAW IS BEING MOVED.' 
— P.38W82. *, . 

We doubt whether among most of those who are likely to read ibis passage in oar, 
*ges, it will' excite a stronger feeling of horror or of admiration. It is horrible to 
iow that we wre living in the same pfeice with even one human creature so capable, 
avowedly &s 4 uxultingly capable, of every brutality that could degrade theaeme of ' 
«M»* but it i» not to admit that, considered merely if 4 , piece * 

Him, this manifesto of bloodthirsty ruffianism stands above anything that r fOdbbett 
over before tool*: , •> 

; ~ to 
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to be stopped to-morrow, and a corresponding amount of taxes 
to be remitted, no doubt the tax-payer, to the extent of his impal¬ 
pable quota of those taxes, would have more money to spend in 
the purchase of labour, or of commodities the produce of labour, 
for his personal gratification; but, on the other hand, the trades¬ 
man and artisan, who arc maintained at present by the expendi¬ 
ture of the pensioner, Mould lose their bread. And as for the 
mere pauper labourer, in whose privations these tender philan¬ 
thropists take so feeling an interest, it is equally clear that no re¬ 
mission of taxation can be of benefit to him. Kent and the profits 
of capital and stock are the legitimate sources out of which taxes 
are paid; and it may admit of question, w hether they ever are, even 
under any circumstances, or at least for any length of time toge¬ 
ther, paid out of the wages of labour. But however that may be, 
the point seems at all events incontestable, that in a society where 
the population is pressing so closely on the actual means of subsist¬ 
ence, as is the case at present in England, no labourer can have the 
power of retaining to himself the value of any remitted lax affect¬ 
ing the articles which he usually consumes, while there is another 
labourer at hand—unemployed, and ready to take his place, at a 
rate of wages reduced by an amount equal to that of the tax 
remitted. 

Let us not be understood as undervaluing the advantages of 
a just economy in the management of the.national resources. As 
a sober, steady, pervading principle, operating systematically at 
all seasons and under all circumstances,—simplifying what is 
intricate and costly,—zealous to investigate and correct those 
parts of the fiscal system which are pressing on industry and con¬ 
sumption, or are maintained at an expense more than comtneusu- 
rate with their productive efficiency—yet never neglecting the foun¬ 
dations of the financial fabric, nor giving an easy confidence to 
any project that might be likely to endanger their stability,— 
provident for the future, conservative of our great national esta¬ 
blishments, and preparing in peace the capacity and materials for 
war,—economy is indeed a rule of action for a statesman above 
all price. 

But ther? is another sort of economy,—a mischievous, med¬ 
dling, and pestilent spirit, that shows itself only at particular * 
periods, and then breaks out with' an outrageous a kid ungovern¬ 
able frenzy, destroying or overturning everything within its reach ; , 
—an economy for which, in its paroxysms of violence, no iniquity 
sometimes appears too monstrous, nor any penury too mean, but 
whichis continually bolding out promises of more than it dares to, 
undertake, and undertaking more than it is able to perform,;—an 
economy wasteful of its own substance from its anxiety to preserve 

■ it. 
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it,—for ever pulling down and building up again,—generated Out 
of present circumstances—living only, for the present—caring only 
for thepreseut—and expiring with the emergency of the hour ;— 
an economy, in fine, eminently fitted by its nature to he the ally 
and the minister of faction, hut utterly incapable of rendeiing 
any beneficial service to the slate. From such economy defend 
us ! Were every lemninmg sinecure abolished, and every pension 
that lias not been earned by some distinguished public service, 
struck off the list;—weic the loyal household dismissed, the esta¬ 
blishment and expenses of the court pared down to the most ap¬ 
proved republican standard, and our gracious sovereign himself re¬ 
duced to the level of an American president; it may be doubted 
if the entire annual sum thereby saved to the nation would be equal 
to a fourth part of the taxes »emitted in the last session of parlia¬ 
ment, 01 if one in a handled of those who are, at this moment, 
tlie loudest in then exclamations against these grievous abuses,— 
abuses which tliev would have us behtve a'e absolutely crushing 
the people to the euith,—would find his own condition, in any 
peiccptible degiee, ameliorated by their total siippicsvion 

Allowing, however, to a lefoimcd pailiamcnt all the dcstiac¬ 
tive antipathy tow aids old establishments, and all the honor of 
the emoluments of office, winch you can possible claim foi it, still 
is it quite cleai that it would, in the long tun, be even a wore 
economical government than we have at present? The main cause 
with us of the iuciease of the public burdens has always been war ; 
and war is a favourite amusement with the people of Kuglaitd. 
VVe know, iudeed, theie me not wanting those who impute ail our 
past wars to the boioughmougers, and will veiy gravely tell you, 
that if the people were Jaiily it>presented in pailimneut, we should 
have wais no more. Nay, we have been lately assured, fiom very 
high authority, that abstinence fiom wan of aggression or ambition 
is one of the characteristics of free states ! 11 limy be that little 

was meant fey this enunciation; that it was only a faepn tie parlor, 
intended to season the compliment to the French government, 
with which it stands connected ; and if so, we shall not take the 
trouble of quarrelling with it. Hut if it be, indeed, seriously put 
forth as a substantive pi op esitiou challenging our as£ent, all we 
can say is, that we must fust unlearn whatever histoiyr has taught 
us on the subject. It would he difficult, we suspect, to point out 
a single state bearing the name of a republic, and possessed of 
any power,.from Athens down to Venice, that has been remark¬ 
able for its placable disposition, or its anxiety to live on good 
terms with its neighbours. In more modem times, the most 
ardent admirer of democratic institutions would scarcely, we sup¬ 
pose, he disposed to hold up the United States of America as a 

1 * pattern 
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pattern of long-suffering or contempt of aggrandizement; though 
few nations, perhaps, since t(jp beginning of the world, have been 
blessed with a situation so favourable to the cultivation of a pacific 
policy. And even Lord Grey himself would probably hesitate to 
affirm, that he feels himself much more at his ease, and more 
confident of being able to preserve the peace of Europe, with the 
Citizen King of the French and the Belgian Congress on the op¬ 
posite side of the Channel, than he would have been with Charles 
X . and King William. As for our own case, there probably 
never was a war in which our government spontaneously engaged, 
that was not essentially popular in its origin, and so long as it was 
successfully conducted j while instances might easily be cited on 
the other hand, in which the government has been urged into war 
by the clamours of the people ; and some even, in which a minister, 
desiring to maintain peace against the wishes of the nation, has 
been driven from office. What encouragement, then, have we, 
from past or present experience, to conclude, that a parliament 
more subject to popular influences than the present would be 
less likely to engage in foreign quarrels ? 

Setting aside, however, these great topics of war and finance, 
let us see if there be any other subjects of legislation on which 
we should have reason to expect a more enlightened judgment 
from the decisions of a reformed parliament, than those of a 
parliament as at present constituted. And here it will be admitted 
w ith little hesitation, we should suppose, by candid persons of all 
parties, that on questions affecting commerce, the administration 
of justice, the condition of the poor,—on all questions, in short, 
of general policy, the ministers can rarely.be supposed to have 
any sinister bias at variance with the public interests, and ought 
to have credit, therefore, for good intentions at least* when they 
recommend any particular course of measures in-relation to such 
subjects. It will also, perhaps, be pretty generally allowed, that 
ministers being, for the most part, men of some education and in¬ 
telligence, and their situations leading them to bestow much of their 
time and consideration on all matters affecting the public welfare, 
their judgments oil such matters (though they may no doubt fall 
into occasional mistakes) will, on the w hole, be more likely to be 
correct than those of most other individuals, and much more so 
than those of the people at large. In fact, many of tliAe questions 
of general policy involve ceitaiu abstract points of science, on some 
of which those who have thought mast deeply are hardly agreed; 
while on nine-tenths of them the great majority of the public 
entertain.the most pernicious prejudices. Now', it is obvious that 
an assembly so constituted as to. represent exactly the opinions 
and wishes of the people must be also a faithful representatives?i 
* ,’<c o v *>■■■. tbei r 



their prejudices. But,as the object of rational legislation is not 
to gratify the people’s prejudices, b||t to take care of their inte¬ 
rests, that system of government most be wanting in a most essen¬ 
tial point, which is incapable of protecting the people from* them¬ 
selves, of resisting clamour from without, and securing to the 
country die practical fruits of the wisdom and knowledge engaged 
in the direction of its affairs. To those enlightened individuals 
who are sanguine in their anticipations of benefit from the liberal 
and enlightened views of a reformed parliament on subjects of 
this description,, we would humbly recommend the study of the 
American tariff. 

In truth, it much more frequently happens with us, that the 
course of innovation is retarded by the opposition of public 
opinion, than by any indisposition on the part of the governing 
power to adopt acceptable measures. A certain degree of support, 
if not from the numbers, at least from the intelligence, wealth, and 
influence of the community, is always indispensable, to enable 
ministers to carry through any novel measure with anything like a 
fair prospect of effect. And we see frequently a long struggle 
between two conflicting principles, before, by the force, of course, 
of discussion, and the gradual spread of new lights, right or wrong, 
on the question, that degree of support is at length obtained. We 
recollect at present, indeed, but two instances of any moment, in 
which the legislature lias of late years appeared to take the lead 
of the public, wisely or unwisely, in any great work of innova¬ 
tion. We allude to the Homan Catholic lielief Bill, and those 
commercial regulations introduced by the late. Mr. Huskissonand 
Lord Goderich), Neither of these measures, so extolled by every 
mouth-piece of liberalism, would probably have been carried in 
a reformed parliament; assuredly, if the latter of them had been 
adopted in the first instance, it, at.least, wbuld long since have 
been broken up and abandoned. Individuals strenuously opposed 
to either of^fjese measures might perhaps be excused for thinking 
that, |zra termovc at least, and. few; that occasion, a reformed par¬ 
liament would have been a benefit; but our present rulers, the 
Whigs, cannot surely be of that way of thinking; it is impossible 
that tkey pnn be of opinion, that a legislature which, would have 
resisted' the Catholic claims and perpetuated the prohibitory 
statute^ fwotild have been the fittest of all. conceivable legisla¬ 
tures for Conducting the affairs of this empire. 

There are many, however, 1 «wc doubt not, especially among the 
recent converts to the cause of Movement , who, without reference 
to any object of. permanent advantage, will be prepared to Justify 
the experiment on the same grounds of expediency that have fur¬ 
nished the motive forj|ieir own apostacy, and who will, be ready 
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to maintain, that what they call a moderate reform ought to be 
conceded, it’ for no other reason, in order to tranquillize the mass 
of the faction they have joined, and preserve the peace of the 
country. On the argument of these persons we must crave leave 
to observe, that every concession afforded to a display of physical 
fojce must necessarily lower the reputation of the government 
conceding, and, in the same degree, must impair the strength and 
disable tbe efficiency of that government. r I his primary objection 
applies indiscriminately, indeed, to all concessions whatever, made 
in compliance with the demands of mere popular clamour. As a 
principle of action, however, it has of late yaars been very much 
disregarded ; aud we arc very far from denying that there are 
cases, in which you may be hazarding less by even the temporary 
degradation of the government, than by a resolute denial of the 
popular will, and in which concession, therefore, may be the wiser 
rule, lint "such cases are restricted within limits that admit, for¬ 
tunately, of pretty accurate definition. lu the first place, to 
justify the ruling power in acceding to a demand accompanied by 
any demonstrations of popular menace, it may safely be pro¬ 
nounced an indispensable condition, that th6 thing demanded 
should either be reasonable in itself,—or else a matter of indif¬ 
ference,—or, at all events, a thing which may be conceded with¬ 
out opening any strong presumption of dangerous consequences. 
Secondly, when it is proposed, for the sole purpose of removing a 
cause of discontent, to concede a measure which otherwise it 
would be more expedient to withhold, it seems absolutely essential, 
not only that the measure should be one really titled to remove 
such discontent, but that it should embrace the entire grievance — 
and that so completely, that the proceeding must absolutely and 
for ever set all further questiou regarding it to rest. Unless, 
indeed, due regard" be had to this most important condition, the 
assured consequences will be, that the government will reap from 
its submission moo than the ordinary share of discredit, without 
the least compensating advantage;—that its act will fee considered 
merely as a testimony of weakness, and as such will enter into all 
the future calculations of the disaffected,—and that the discon¬ 
tent wilt soon display itself again in some still more ungovernable* 
sh ap e. c 

That the case of reform is eminently deficient in both these 
indispensable conditions, we sliall have no difficulty, we trust, m 
showing, ere we close these observations;—that what is now talked 
of in most influential circles, as a moderate reform, is neither a thing 
safe in itself, nor calculated in the slightest degree to satisfy those 
arderit spirits under whose menaces the island is now quailing, and 
who would, in truth, reject your boon as an insult, it they did not 
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see in it a certain step to the attainment of their ulterior views. 
To talk, indeed, of appeasing by concessions that physical force 
which is the real object of men’s apprehensions, the true principle 
of all these disquiet movements in the body politic,—that physical 
force which may be seen already addressing its energies to matters 
far more nearly concerning its own interests than any reform in the 
legislature^ and‘Which must either eventually put down the whole 
social fabne or be itself put down :—to talk of appeasing such a 
power, by giving tip"to it that which is to make it stronger , is just 
about as reasonable aswonfd be the conduct of a man attacked 
by a highwayman, who should say to him, * You are not, my 
friend, to expect that. I will ever surrender my purse ; sooner than 
part with that, l Will part with my life; but if you please to 
accepting pistols, here they are,—take them and welcome ; and, 
now, having done so much to oblige you, I trust you will pass on 
and give the no further trouble !’ 

What may be the actual nature and extent of the changes to 
be immediately proposed by his Majesty's motley ministers,— 
(motley we may assuredly call a cabinet in which Lord Goderich 
sits by the side of Lord Durham, and whose Postmaster is the 
Duke of Richmond)—what the grand specific concocted by such a 
Sanhedrim of state-doctors may really be,—can at present only be 
matter of conjecture, but will, perhaps, be better known ere 
these pages issue from the press. That the extension of the 
elective franchise to some few great manufacturing towns which 
at present return no members to parliament, such as Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds,—increasing, pro tanio i the numerical 
strength Of the house, Vmtil the proved delinquency , and just dis- 
fraiichisetneUt of an. equal number of petty boroughs should aft'ord 
the opportunity of restoring it again to its present standard, 
—might be permitted, without deranging materially the general 
machine of , tree legislature, it were extravagant to ||eny. For all 
the ordinary^ purposes of government,, the House of Commons, 
after this new infusion* would probably be neither more nor less 
efficient tha^it is how, There would only be a small accession 
to that party in the house which is more directly acted upon by 
populaillifiitedre, and may be expected, therefore, to-be always 
on the si$e of any fiesh project of innovation; and in so far, 
ceitiuidy, The change must appear objectionable in the eyes of 
those who desire tO hold fast by the conservative principle* In 
every other point of view, the ta character of such a measure is that 
of utter insignificance; and, giving the new, in part Canningite, 
cabinet credit Jfdf contemplating nothing more serious, we, in 
our last number, expressed our hope that their parliamentary 
opponents Would notf throw away strength in contesting such 

a point- 
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a point with them, at a moment when the state both of England 
and of Ireland seemed to demand, above all other things, that 
the King’s government* however constituted,' should bo en¬ 
couraged. and enabled to assume the .attitude of masculine 
vigour. , As to the thing'itself, we unhesitatingly state that we 
never yet met in private society with, any .intelligent person of 
any party who ventured to maintain that thelocal interests of 
Manchester^ Leeds, or Birmingham,oyer have suffered from the. 
want of adequate protegtibffi or that.any one of these communities 
everfek itself at a loss for a .channel, through which its wants, its 
grievances, fir its wishes, might be made kno.wu to parliament ,* and 
if botli the business of these particular communities, and that of 
the nation, $an be aafely and efficiently conducted without exposing 
their dense and susceptible nisrsses to the periodical contagion of 
such scenes as w&have lately witnessed at Liverpool, we will own 
that, in our simple estimation, the privation ought to be felt by 
them rather as a bfe^ing than a curse. But the organs of the 
powers that be have spoken out, in a way not to be misunderstood, 
within these few weeks. These efficiently patronized and all but 
openly recognized organs have now no difficulty iu informing us 
that such a proposition as we had anticipated would be spumed and 
scouted; in short,, they distinctly give us to understand that its effect 
would be neither more nor less than doing homage to the strength 
of the revolutionary principle, without propitiating it$favour,—es¬ 
tablishing a precedent for infinitesimal inroads on the constitution, 
without obtaining evep a truce from the violence of its assailants. 
The utmost conceivable gain, they plainly tell us, could be merely 
the gain of a little time. it^vould benefit no one, satisfy no one, 
conciliate no one. After the expectations which certain persons 
now in power have been so sedulous to encourage, a scheme so 
humble, so gentle, so comparatively ipnoceqt, would be rejected 
by the real reformers with scorn; and that popular clamour, which 
is just now cheering on the government to the work of destruction, 
would be quickly turned against themselves. . 

Such is, de facto, the language of the ministerial prints; and it 
is not therefore, we fear, to be doubted, but that Earl Grey and 
his col leaguescoo tempi ate something on a scale much more exten¬ 
sive and perilous than we had permitted ourselves to think of, 
remembering—as who coWd forget 1 —in what schbo! certain ap- 
parently influential members of the new cabinet had been trained, 
and what extraordinary pains these eminent persons had of late 
years taken to identify themselves, in public opinion with the name 
and principles of Mr. Canning ! If we may venture to trust to 
universal rumour,, these very disciples of Pitt and worshippers of 
Canning are now prepared to risk their political existence on a 
i yoi. xliv. no. txxxviii. 2 r v > proposition 
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proposition for at once, hr mi mcmu, disfranchising a certain 
number of the least populous of the old boroughs, and filling 
up the vacancy by enabling an equal number of the most populous 
places, now strangers to elections, to return members to parlia¬ 
ment ; for extending the borough elective franchise generally to 
copyholder#,and householders; for placing the system of county- 
election in Scotland on a looting similar to that which prevails in 
'England—in other words, depriving the aristocracy and landed 
gentry of Scotland of their inherited and just influence—we might 
almost say, in several counties, of all efficient influence whatever— 
and, possibly, for shoKlcniug the duration of parliaments! 

if these tilings indeed be so, it is high time to pause. Well 
says Rochefoucald, * II faut gouverner la fortuc comme la 
saute ; eii jbuir quand elle est bonne, prendre patience quand elle 
est roauvaise, et ne faire jamais de grands remedes sans an ex¬ 
treme besom/ Such a change would iudeed be a grand rembde! 
Immeasurably short, as it would still be of* that great consum¬ 
mation to which the power, whose impulse ministers are now 
obeying, must eventually drive them, it would be unquestionably a 
fearful breach in the frame of the legislature. To the extent of 
it, let us see how it would affect the composition and character of 
the house. In the first place, it would be a reform commencing 
at the wrong end,—a reform directed especially against that 
branch of the representation, whose corruptions, according to the 
arguments of the reformers themselves, are the least extensively 
pernicious: wc mean the dose boroughs. Those boroughs are in 
general the property either of peers who nominate to them, or of 
the commoners themselves whom they return; and they are free, at 
least, from the reproach of maintaining in idleness a degraded and 
demoralised pauper population, living by the sale of their votes. 
It is in its influence on the habits and happiness of the lower 
orders, in a large class of those boroughs which commonly 
considered open, that the operation indeed of our borough system 
is really felt as a grievous practical evil; and if, by raising the 
electoral qualification, or any other device, that evil could be cor¬ 
rected, .without materially disturbing the existing influences, we 
are mostffee to admib that an important service would foe ren¬ 
dered to the nation. Any one may satisfy himself, by. a very slight 
inspection pf the lists of parliament, that the members who sit for 
close boroughs represent to the full as great a variety of interests 
and opinions, and individually stand, on the whole, at least as 
high, in point of character, intelligence, and usefulness, as any 
other portion ofthe representative body. , Kay more, ft may 
safely be affirmed, that but for these very anomalies of our borough 
system, some, of the r fftq£t important classes and interests in the 
community would not be represented in parliament at all, and* 

that 
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that the talents and eloquence of some of the most accomplished 
statesmen who ever adorned a senate won Id have been lost entirely 
to the country. Were the elective franchise apportioned every* 
where according to a fixed rule, and exercised only by the people 
associated m large bodies, it is reasonable lo presume, and is 
proved indeed by the example of. our county elections, that, 
without a certain degree of local influence and reputation, it^ 
would be (generally speaking) hopeless For any uian, not exer¬ 
cising the profession, nor choosing to stoop to the i&rts' of a dema¬ 
gogue, to offer himself as a candidate. But it is well known 
that there are entire classes of men of great weight in the nation— 
men contributing largely to the public burdens, and eminently 
entitled by their station, their independence, and still more by 
their knowledge on some of the most important subjects of legis¬ 
lative discussion, to a voice in public affairs ; yet who, being 
confined by their vocations to an almost constant residence in the 
metropolis, have neither means nor opportunity of cultivating 
local connexions, and would be excluded from parliament alto¬ 
gether, if % seat were not to be obtained by purchase. 

Of these classes, the first in order are the members of the great 
monied interest, the stockholders, the bankers, tire mercantile capi¬ 
talists of .London, such men as Mr. Baring and the late Mr. Ri¬ 
cardo, neither of whom probably would ever have satin parliament, 
had the support of a large body of electors been air indispen¬ 
sable precedent condition. Then there are the eminent members of 
the legal profession, some of whom have front, time to time been 
among the chief ornaments of the legislature, and whose counsel 
and experience must always be of such essential aid to the house 
m the discharge of some of its most important functions. They, 
too, are fixed by their duties to the metropolis j and if they wish 
to enter parliament, it can only be through the channel of a 
close borougl# Above all, it is to some of these boroughs that 
young men of distinguished promise, but without the advantages 
of aristocratic birth, and consequent provincial connexion, have 
generally owed their first introduction to public life. After, 
indeed, a man has once fairly earned for himself a certain reputa¬ 
tion, one can conceive circumstances that might warrant his 
indulging some hopes of success from the result *of an election 
contest, even though he entered the lists in opposition to the 
local interests. But die case pi^-supposes his having, already 
enjoyed high opportunities of recommending himself to die 
public—may we pot almost say, opportunities of distinguishing 
himself as a parliamentary speaker 9 , Jit requires the energy 
of party zeal, acting for party objects, and backed by the bo¬ 
rough influence of some minister or political leader, to seek out 
brilliant talent among the youth of our universities, and trans- 
H 1 , 2 p 2 , .* plant 
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plant it at once, on mere experiment, to the senate. It is indeed 
a remarkable fact, that, among all the great statesmen and par¬ 
liamentary orators. “who have adorned our own times, there is 
scarcely one who did not make his first entrance into public life 
through the medium of a rotten borough. Mr. Pitt, when yet 
scarcely ofage; was returned to parliament, through the Lowther 
interest, for the borough of Appleby. Mr. Burke sat in suc¬ 
cessive parliaments for Wendover ; and Mr. Fox represented 
originally the eighteen burgesses of Midhurst. Mr. Sheridan, 
during a great part of his political life, was connected with 
Stafford, not absolutely a close borough, but one of the most 
venal in the three kiugdoms. Mr. Canning took his first seat in 
the house as member for the corporation of Newport, in the Isle 
of Wight, where there are only twenty-four voters. Mr. Horner 
might liave been condemned for life to the obscure drudgery of a 
professional career, bad uot the accession to office of the Fox and 
Grenville cabinet opened a way for him to parliament through the 
Cornish borough of SC Ives. Sir James Mackintosh sits to tins 
day for Knaresborough; and our present gifted Chaucellor himself 
had been a public man for a quarter of a century, ere he succeeded 
at last in gaining a higher station on the representative list than 
that of member for the independent borough of Winchelsea. 
How a minister,is to find places in the house even for the official 
organs of his administration, or how he is to conduct the business 
of his government Without them, after all the close corporations 
shall have been converted into so many popular electoral bodies, 
is a problem* indeed, of which the solution is’not very apparent, 
but which, like, many other things, wc shall understand better, we 
suppose, after a little experieuce of the new world that is pre¬ 
paring for us. 

Another objection to the selection of the close boroughs as the 
fiist subjects of legislative experiment is, that the measure in regard 
to them involves a. question of compensation, which, without a 
contempt for individual interests unexampled in tbie history of 
parliament, it will be,impossible for the legislature to overlook. 
That the possession of a freehold, which invests its owner with 
■an influence Securing to him the nomination of one or more 
members of parliament, should be an object of general desire, is 
not very surprising, No law on earth, indeed, could prevent 
such an influence from constituting a part of the .money-value of 
the freehold; nor is it in the least necessary to its doing so, that 
the person acquiring such a freehold by purchase should contem¬ 
plate any corrupt traffic in the seats which it places M his dis¬ 
posal ; nor t^en.thkt seats in parliament should be a marketable 
, comtnodity at There can be no legal offence in buying or 
^seUing.' the freehold;—nor yet in paying a larger price for it, in 
\ * consideration 
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consideration of the influence which it conveys ;—nor yet in the 
honest exercise of that influence. Nothing but the- most wilful 
perversion of intellect could confound this class of transactions 
with the corrupt sale and purchase of seats. There is the same 
difference, indeed, between the two cases, as between the sale or 
purchase of an advowson and an act of simony. 

All these inconveniences and difficulties, however, sink into 
secondary importance, when we consider the total derangement 
of that mechanism by which the movements of the parliamentary 
machine have been hitherto regulated, controlled, and steadied, 
which must be the inevitable result of any great or sudden increase 
of the popular influence in the House'of Commons, to the 
effective exclusion (total or partial) of the influence hitherto exer¬ 
cised within that house by the aristocracy and the crown. The 
House of Commons, by retaining in its own hands the command 
of the supplies, is substantially and in fact the supreme power of 
the state; able, whenever it shall think fit, to neutralize or anni¬ 
hilate both die others. Nor does it appear possible that it should 
not, long ere this, have come into violent collision with the other 
two branches of the legislature, had not the opinions and interests 
both of the crown and of the peerage been virtually represented 
by a powerful body within the walls of the house itself, and an 
opposition thus secured in limine to the progress of any measures, 
which there might be likely to be au eventual difference of 
opinion between the several orders of the state. This is iudecd 

f precisely the circumstance which distinguishes the British Iegis- 
alive system from that of every other mixed .government of which 
we have any knowledge. B 

One of the ablest arguments that we have met with on the 
effect of this amalgamation of all the great interests of the state 
in the lower bowse, is to be found in an early number of u cer¬ 
tain Northern journal,* published at a time when its political 
articles were generally attributed to the pen of that eminent per¬ 
sonage w f ho now bears the title of Lord Brougham and Vanx. 
The whole is so excellent, and comes from an authority which, 
on this subject and at this time, should be so pccufiaMy conclusive^ 
that it h with difficulty we deny ourselves the satisfaction of r(i- 
publishirfg it at length. Our limits,, however, restrict us to {he 
quotation of the following passage. After a luminous and elo¬ 
quent exposition of the necessities which have gradually led to this 
indirect interference on the part iof the crow n and aristocracy with 
the composition and proceedings of the third branch of the legisla¬ 
ture, the writer,' whoever he may be,—we all know under what 
sanctio n writing-—thus proceeds _ /■-, 

, Edinburgh Review, vol. x., v. $1, cL *eq. 1807. 

‘The 
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* The advantages of this arrangement are—that the collision and 
shock of the £hree rival principles is either prevented or prodigiously 
softened by this early mixture of their elements; that by converting 
those sudden and successive checks into one regulating and graduated 
pressure, their operation, becomes infinitely more smooth and manage¬ 
able, and no longer proceeds by jerks and bounds that might endanger 
the safety of the machine; while its movements, instead of being 
fractured and impeded by the irregular impulses of opposite forces, 
slide quietly to the mark in the diagonal produced by their original 
combination. 

* The prospect of these advantages probably operated in part to 
produce the arrangement which insured them; hut it was dictated, 
no doubt, by more urgent considerations, and indeed, as we think, by 
a necessity which could not he resisted. The great object to bo 
accomplished, was not so much to save the House of Commons from 
the mortification of having their bills stopped by the Lords, or re¬ 
jected by the Sovereign, as to protect these two estates from the 
hazard to 'which they might be exposed from the direct exercise of 
this privilege. By the vast and rapid increase of wealth and intelli¬ 
gence in the country alfferge, the consideration and relative authority 
of that branch of the government which stands most in connexion 
with it, was suddenly and prodigiously enlarged. The very circum¬ 
stance of its being open to talent and ambition insured a greater 
proportion of ability and exertion in its members; and their numbers, 
and the popularity of their name and character, all contributed to 
give their determinations a degree of weight and authority agains| 
winch it would nolonger have been safe for any other power to have 
risked an opposition. No ministry, for a. hundred years back, has had 
courage to interpose the royal negative to any measure which has 
passed through the houses of parliament, even by narrow majorities ; 
and there is no thinking min who can contemplate, without dismay, 
the probable consequences of such a resistance, where the House of 
Commons had been zealous and nearly unanimous., It is needless to 
say, that the House of Lords would oppose a still feebler barrier to 
such a measure of popular legislation. In order to exercise their 
constitutional functions with safety, therefore, it became necessary 
for the king and the great families to exercise them in the lower 
house—not atjcnwd the united Commons of England, but among them; 
and not in their own character and directly, but covertly, and mingled 
with those whom it, was substantially their interest and their duty to 
control. 

‘ It is thus, a$ if appears to us, that the balance which was in. 
danger of Lehig lost through the increasing power and influence of 
the lower house,’has been saved by being transferred into that assem¬ 
bly ; and that all that was essentially valuable in the constitution has 
been secured by a silfent but very important change in its mode of 
operation. This change we take to be, that the influence of the 
crown and of the pld aristocracy is now everted in that House by. 

■' ■/'; /, means 
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means of members sent there to onpport that influence; and that, in 
that House, as the great depository of the political power of the na¬ 
tion, and the virtual representative of tho whole three estates, the 
chief virtue and force of the government is now habitually resident.’ 

flow entirely just these views arc, whether with refcioncc to 
the actual condition of the iclatious between the tluee great estates 
of th«' kingdom, resulting iiom the influences thus exercised by the 
crown and aristocracy in the House of Commons, or to the salu¬ 
tary effect of those influences in consolidating and hannonLing- 
tlie general system of government, is confirmed by the experience 
of every passing day. l*et the composition of the House of 
Commons once be so ah cud that it sh.dk be theneefoith what 
poisons calling themsihes moderate leformcns deem a fair rcpie- 
sentalion of the ptople—that it shall lepicscut, namely, the wishes 
and opinions of the electoral body, and of that body only, such 
electotal body la mg ( imposed oi huge masses of people, qualified 
to vole by the possession of land or other piopeity to a given 
value,—admitting < fen that such qualification, shall be rated con¬ 
siderably higher than lr.e been luutofoie the piuctice—and our 
revolution in Lnghmd is begun The Hous^ of Commons will 
then be placed picciM L in the sunn* it lathe situation, with respect 
to the other two bvm hi s of the leghlatmo, wheiein the Chamber 
of Deputies was with i< spin t to the peels and the mountrhy, under 
die J'icuch cluulei. The two cases, m all essential points, abso¬ 
lutely lanuot lie distinguished ; save that, in tills eonnfiy, the 
numbers and picpoiuluauce of the ehctoial body wall bo incom¬ 
parably gicatei. In Fiance, with only eighty thousand electors 
foi the whole kingdom, and a system complicated bv vaiions 
devices for checking the too free expulsion of the populai will, 
it was yet found utterly unptai ticable to conduct in haimony the 
machine of the state. Kvcn from the period of the lesioialion, 
the factions in the, Chambei weic so little manageable, and raised 
fiom time to time so luu asking an opposition to the measures of 
the government, that scarcely a single administi alien, with the 
exception of that of M. de Villelc, was able to maintain itself in 
power f<»r a twelvemonth together, and lew even for so long a 
term; till, in the end, the Chamber and the mown weie in ought 
into a position of direct conflict, from which there seemed no pos¬ 
sible means of extrication, but by die discomfiture and humiliation 
of one of the parties, \N e have seen the esm*. And what light 
has any man to flatter himself, that a similar state of things could 
long subsist with u% and not pi ounce similui 1 exults ? Admitting 
even the supposition, most improbable surely in itsdl, that our 
new system would be left to run its natural course, ami accomplish 
its destiny, undisturbed by the further intervention ot any inno¬ 
vating 
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vatin« power,, the first and least evil to be apprehended from its 
practical operation would be the total extinction of all that com¬ 
munity of feeling.between the executive and legislative bodies, 
without which the government can have no character of consistency 
or permanence. The representative body would no longer take 
theif counsel from knowledge and talents matured in the public 
service, and qualified tb guide their deliberations for the public 
advantage, but from the passions, the prejudices, and caprices of 
'those who had sent them, aud might soon have au opportunity of 
recalling them. Be the intentions of a minister ever so virtuous, 
or bis measures ever so wise, enlightened, or provident, still they 
would be sure to encounter opposition, on the slightest suggestion 
of dislike from any of those passions, prejudices, or caprices. One 
of two consequences appears inevitable. Either the whole time 
and cares of the legislature would be engrossed by the incessant 
struggle between different, parties for power; the natural life of an 
administration would be reduced to a few months; and the real 
business, of,the slate consigned to utter neglect and ruin. Or else 
the minister must submit to become the mere executive instrument 
of the popular body ; the highest degree of competency for office 
would cease to be of any value to the community ; and the busi¬ 
ness of devising and originating measures for the general welfare, 
instead of being the more peculiar duty of one or more individuals 
pledged to their tasks by considerations of character, personal inte¬ 
rest, and individual 'responsibility, would devolve on that worst of 
all ministerial functionaries, a large body of men, acting under 
feelings of responsibility so minutely divided as virtually to amount 
to no responsibility at all. It is hard to say which of the two evils 
would be the least. We are already suffering sufficiently from the 
weakness and short duration of our administrations; aud what 
would be the situation of the country, if they were still weaker and 
still shorter ? . 

It cannot be supposed, however, that by any degree of com¬ 
plaisance on the part of ministers to the dominant will, so many 
conflicting elements could long be kept in unison. Sooner or 
later, there would arise some clashing of interests, some mutual 
disgust, some attempt on the part of one of these opposed, and 
nominally independent authorities,, to encroach on the privileges of 
the other. Step by,step, the parties would proceed till they came 
to open extremities; a fierce collision could scarcely fail to ensue; - 
the crown would interpose its wfo,; the Commons would refuse the 
supplies; and the fabric of the state would receive a shack, which 
it might be unable t^supdve, and never could sustain Unhurt. 

Mark, thenj lhe shigular wisdom of that course ; jn which the 
reformers would fimbark you 1. For a century and, upwards, the-, 
. - v , u r constitution' 
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constitution of England has been the envy of surrounding nations 
—the theme of the philosopher, the jurist, and the statesman, To 
transfuse a portion of its spirit into their native institutions has. 
beeii the highest aspiration of the most enlightened patriots of ' 
every country; they have set it before them as their model, and 
tried to copy it; but the cleverest of them have produced only a 
spurious image, which on the first rnde touch has shivered into 
atoms : their attempts at imitation have all proved signal and utter ' 
failures. Well! in the fulness of time, we now arrive at the 
unexpected discovery, that we ourselves, and the rest of the yyorld, 
—statesmen, philosophers and all, have been quite under a mis¬ 
take ; that, instead of being the best governed and the happiest 
people on the face of the earth, \vc are, aud long have been, of all 
others the most oppressed and miserable; and that our constitu¬ 
tion is a thing so utterly decayed and worthless,,as to be unfit any 
longer to be preserved. With the caprice of a child out of humour 
with its bauble, we resolve to break it to pieces. And what, in the 
name of all that is sagacious and profound, do-we propose taking - 
into favour and setting up in its stead? Why^ neither more nor 
less than one of those same spurious images—one of those abor¬ 
tive imitations of this very constitution, whose ill success, in what¬ 
ever other land they have been tried, we arc daily witnessing and 
daily deploring! 

But let no man ‘ lay that flattering unction to his soul/ that 
this, or any other so called moderate scheme of reform, which the 
pi csout ministry may be rash enough to recommend, could procure 
lor the country even a brief interval of repose, or be permitted to 
work on, unassailcd by any disturbing force, till it reached its 
natural and fatal crisis. Reform—anything like what is now 
talked of as reform—once commenced, can never stand still. This 
the real man of the Movement knows well, and be makes no secret 
of it: he tells you plainly, that 4 not a foot of ground call you 
concede to him, on which he will not be able to plant a lever for 
displacing you from another.’ This is his avowed reason for 
accepting a moderate reform rather than none ; aud by the same 
rule, it ought to be a paramount reason with you for denyiny that 
moderate reform. It is mighty well, indeed, for Lord Grey to. 
assure us, that the reform which be intends to pronose, will be 
such ‘ as may satisfy the public mind, without* endangering the 
settled institutions of the country.'’ We cannot, w ith all deference, 
accept his Lordship’s guarantee in *such a case. When he shall 
have done anything like what his friends out of doors now pro¬ 
claim his resolution to do— and when, by so doing, he shall have 
resigned into the hands of his reformed parliament, the influence 
and authority which he at present yields, it will no longer rest with 
* '■■■ '. ' '' Lord 
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Lord Grey to say, whether the settled institutions of the country 
are to be endangered or not. Jn attempting what he may now 
fancy a safe reform, he will have parted with the only means which 
lie or the aristocracy of the country possesses of preventing a 
dangerous one. Be his plan over so temperate—ever so well con¬ 
sidered—ever so seemingly innocent, if it he an efficient plan of 
reform at all, it must have the effect of producing a legislative 
■ body more open to popular influence, and, consequently, more 
favourably inclined towards those doctrines with which dema¬ 
gogues are at present agitating the people, than the present parlia¬ 
ment : it must have the effect of producing a body, predisposed 
from its very origin, and still more fioin the impulses acting on it, 
to proceed a step further —to urge the Movement , Pledges to this 
effect will be demanded and given, as the condition of every 
return. Thus the reformed parliament will, in its turn, also 
reform itself; this second reformation will be followed by a third; 
that, perhaps, by a fourth; and so on till we reach the final con¬ 
summation of all: the power to which we have given life, like the 
fiend-like creation of Frankenstein, becoming too strong for its 
author, and gaining fresh energy and disposition to mischief, at 
every new stage of its existence. We shall be drawn into a toil 
from which there can be no escape. The suppression of some 
of the close boroughs, and the general extension of the elective 
franchise, will lead first to a still further extension of that franchise, 
then to the adoption of the vote by ballot, and then, through suc¬ 
cessive processes, to the svmmum bonum of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. This, we confess, does appear to us by far 
the most important point of view in which this question of parlia¬ 
mentary reform is to be considered. Unforeseen disturbing in- 
lluenccs may perhaps arise, to retard or modify the conclusions 
to which w'c would direct the public apprehensions; but, in the 
ordinary course of things, and as far as it may be permitted to 
predicate at all of the future, they seem to flow as necessarily 
from the events in operation as any series of causes and effects 
which cau well be imagined. IS or, if once the first efficient 
impulse be given, can any man take upou him to pronounce, 
.within how short a. period, or at what brief intervals* from each 
other, the whole of this series, of changes maybe consummated. 
By the veiyf nct of adopting an extensive measure of reform, 
relating to its own constitution,, parliament pronounces on itself a 
sentence of present incapacity; and the government consequently 
would find itself almost compelled to follow up every such measure 
by an immediate dissohition, in ortler that the nation might have 
the earliest possible benefit of that iniproved system of legislature 
solemnly acknowledged to be necessary. Grant them' only two or 

three 
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three such reforms, followed in their turn by as many dissolutions, 
and all in the present excited state of the popular mind, and your 
whole revolution may be completed, in due form, in little more 
than a year. 

On the question of the ballot, our observations shall be very short. 
It. is the theme of such daily discussion at every public meeting, 
and in almost every newspaper, that all the arguments for and 
against it must be nearly familiar to our readers. It seems to be 
considered a sort of debateablc ground, between the creed of the 
Whig reformer and the Radical; and it is the ground on which 
those who vainly imagine that they can uphold the conservative 
principle, at the same time that they are surrendering all its guards 
and outworks, usually think it necessary to take their first stand. 
The true Movemettf-man comprehends his game infinitely better. 
While he avows, that the attainment of the vote by ballot is the 
object, of a’l others, dearest to his heart, and that without which 
lie conceives no plan of reform that can be proposed will be of 
any effectual use, he says, he is quite content,' at the same time, 
to waive that part of the question for the present, and to accept 
merely what you arc willing to give him, becaltsc (these are the 
very woids which are daily made use of) (he ballot is sure to be 
earned, at all e cents , in Ike first session of a reformed parliament. 

The ballot, we are told, is to be the great antidote for corrup¬ 
tion. No candidate will venture to promise a bribe, when the 
vote for which he pav s is to be given in secret, and when he can 
have no security, therefore, that it will be given to him. Not 
only will the direct influence of money thus be excluded, but all 
other influences which might pervert the independent judgment of 
the elector. He will no longer have to consider, whether the vote 
which he proposes to give will be agreeable or otherwise to his 
landlord, his customer, his creditor, or his benefactor, but will 
go to the ballot, unbiassed equally by hope or fear, to discharge 
his duty to his country, by giving his suffrage to that candidate 
whose principles he most approves, and whose talents he holds in 
the highest estimation. 

Now, all this sounds extremely fine. No one certainly will 
presume to contend, that bribery at elections is not a very bad 
thing; nor that, if any reasonable, measure could be devised for’ 
its effectual suppression, the object might not fetirly»justify some 
sacrifice and even a .certain degree of risk. Hut there are sources 
of. moral degradation still baser tlipn bribery ; and anarchy, the 
great end to which every important step in the march of reform 
must invariably bring ns nearer, is of all such sources the most foul 
and the most potent. It is not, however, by the establishment of 
the vote by ballot, that bribery is to be corrected or even sensibly 
. checked* 
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checked. We have never, indeed, heard but of two propositions, 
which appear to ,us at all really or effectually calculated to answer 
that end. The one is, the raising the electoral qualification ; the 
other, the requiring an cxpurgatory oath from every member pre¬ 
vious to taking his scat. That there are grave objections and 
difficulties?opposed to both these measures we do not deny ; nor 
are wenbw contending for their adoption. But we repeat, that they 
are the 'only measures withiu our knowledge by which the practice 
of bribery might be effectually restrained ; and we hesitate not to 
express our thorough conviction, that they would be more effica¬ 
cious if applied tq the system of open voting, than to that of 
voting by ballot. As to the vole by ballot alone, it appears to ns 
as clear as anything well can be, that its only effect on the system 
of bribery would be, to make the expectation of the bribe con¬ 
ditional on the return of the candidate. There would be no 
absolute sales and purchases of votes, indeed, as at present ; but 
the electors would be given tq understand, t that if, by supporting 
a particular candidate, they should secure his ictumto parliament, 
a certain sum of money would, in that event, be at their disposal. 
The success of the candidate would thus be made a condition 
precedent to the payment of the bribe ; and the fidelity of the 
voters to five candidate possessing the heaviest purse and making 
the largest offers, would be secured by the personal interest which 
each individual voter would necessarily feel in promoting his 
election. 

There is, indeed, another class of influences, whose operation 
in dotej mining tire votes of electors would be most essentially 
disturbed by the introduction of the practice of secret voting,— 
and disturbed in a way more demoralizing and pernicious to the 
interests of society, thtrn even,the practice of bribery itself;—wc 
mean the influences resulting from the mutual dependence of 
man on man throughout all, the different relations of social life, 
and from the operation of those kindly and generous feelings, 
originating perhaps in self-interest, but tending to enlarge and 
promote the interchange of mutual benefits, which it ought to 
be the aim of every, wise legislator to cherish and uphold. The 
introduction of the vote, by ballot would pot prevent the landlord 
from canvassing las tenant, th^ customer: from soliciting the vote 
of the shopKeeper or tradesman nsuajly employed by him, nor 
the creditor from recommending his favourite candidate to a 
debtor who had experienced*his forbearance,;r—neither would it 
prevent any of the&e hUtev parties, previous to an election, from 
promising their support to the candidate so . recommended to 
them,—-nor yet, after the election, from declaring that they had 
actually voted as they had promised. But it ivould afford a screen 
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and protection to the treachery of such as might be disposed to 
promise their votes to oue candidate and give them to another, 
whether the motive might be their anxiety to partake of a bribe, 
or their predilection for a demagogue. That such distances of 
treachery would be of too common occurrence, and that their 
effect woultl be to give additional strength to the democratic 
principle, can scarcely, we think, be doubted. The power of 
money and the power of the demagogue would then be the two 
great rival influences' operating in all election contests, with an 
energy which no other power would be able to resist. And those 
meet the question neither fairly nor wisely, \vho affect to resist 
the adoption of the ballot, on the plea of its inefficacy for the 
purposes intended. It would be abuudantly efficacious for at 
least one of those purposes, and that a most pernicious oue j— 
it would be efficacious for the views of those, who think that the 
power of voting away the property of the people of England 
cannot be vested in better hands than those of the Member for 
Preston ;—it would be efficacious for their objects, who are 
now wielding every moral engine, which the advantage of their 
position and the pusillanimity of their adversaries afford them, for 
the destruction of the aristocracy and the monarchy. 11 requires 
no profound knowledge of human nature to appreciate the quali¬ 
fications in a candidate for parliament,.that would be likely to 
find favour with the vbter, predisposed to throw off the trammels 
of obligation and affection, and to exercise his independent choice 
beneath the mask of the ballot. Your forty-shilling freeholder is, 
no doubt, an exquisite judge of merit; and you have only to look 
at this moment to Ireland for u living '•example of the sort of 
merit which lie patronizes. There the rate of qualification has 
been recently quintupled. Yet it is scarcely too much to say, 
that if Mr. Daniel O’Connell could divide himself into sixty-six 
fractions, and each fraction stand for a distinct county or borough, 
we should be blessed with a race of Kehama pacificators for two- 
thirds of our Irish representation. 

From the ballot, there is but one stage more to Universal Suf¬ 
frage and Annual Parliaments,—to that happy climax which is to 
place the wealth of the country, in all its vast and complicated 
relations, under the legal protection of that physical power whose 
forbearance we are just now so anxious to propitiate. To sup¬ 
pose that a legislature, constructed from such elements and acted 
on by such influences, in a densely peopled and highly civilized 
country like England,—a country overflowing with talent and 
profligacy, and subject to incessant vicissitudes of abundance and 
want, of good and evil fortune,—that such a legislature should 
long tolerate the interference of any rival or co-ordinate authority 
% * ■ —that 
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—that it should permit the peerage to retain its hereditary ho¬ 
nours or privileges, after its constitutional functions should have 
become extinct,—or, after the degradation and debasement of the 
regal office, should still be content to drag along the superfluous 
pageant of a monarchy, like a dead carcass, at its chariot wheels, 
would he ,evincing little acquaintance with the facts of history or 
the principles of human action. Equally unreasonable would it 
' be to imagine, that the possessions of the rich minority of the nation 
should remain long at the mercy of the poor'majority, w ithout ex¬ 
citing their cupidity or becomiug their prey. This is indeed the true 
spirit, the final cause of all the commotion from which we are now 
suffering. It is exactly what Sanclio Pan/a talks of as the old feud 
of 1 the house of Want’ against ‘ the house of Have Reform 
means Revolution. A war against propei'ty is the real principle 
and the only serums pursv.it of radicalism. When the foundations 
of order indeed had been shaken, and the talisman which held to¬ 
gether the airy fabric of the body politic had’been violently broken, 
by an unexampled triumph of the physical strength of the multi¬ 
tude, it would be out of the nature of things, if the idea of bettering 
themselves, by the spoliation of the possessions of others, had not 
occurred to the minds of many of the lower orders. And no 
person can have attended to the history of the late insurrections 
in the southern counties, or can have made himself acquainted 
with the teiior and spirit of those diabolical journals and other 
ephemeral publications, which have sprung up in most of our 
great towns within these last few months, and of which we on a 
recent occasion gave some specimens—productions avowedly and 
exclusively addressed td the operatives and labouring classes— 
without perceiving, that this is the master chord by which the 
imaginations of the populace are just now held in sympathy with 
the projects of the speculative reformers, and that all those pro¬ 
jects in themselves are, with them, matters of utter indifference, 
except in so far aa they are considered tire means of conducing to 
the oue great end. 

If ever that fatal war should indeed commence, all that we have 
ever read or heard of revolutionary horrors will be tame to the 
scenes of misery which await this great country. In propor¬ 
tion as our condition is eminently artificial—in proportion as our 
scheme of nation# wealth is vastand intricate—and as the multi¬ 
tude of persons bred' Up in the habits of refinement and main¬ 
tained by the returns of capital, is unprecedented in the world— 
in the same proporrida must be the amotmf and variety of suf¬ 
fering. When one considers the three hundred thousand annui¬ 
tants drawing their incomes from the publie funds, with their 
families and dependents—a large proportion of them belonging to 
the most helpless class of society,—when one looks at the great 

corporate 
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corporate establishments, the savings-banks, the private bankers 
and monied capitalists, whose means of solvency result chiefly 
from the value of the funded securities in their possession—and 
when one traees all the ramifications and connecting links by 
which these great centres of vitality affect every department of 
industry throughout the kingdom,—the picture of the universal 
bankruptcy, destitution, and beggary, that must follow the first 
revolutionary blow aimed at the national credit, becomes too 
painful almost for contemplation. Not the least sufferers would 
be the numerous and meritorious class of tradesmen and artisans 
who people our towns, and live by ministering Jo the wants of the . 
rich. The rights of property once invaded, the public creditor 
despoiled and the tithe abolished, let not the landed proprietor 
vainly flatter himself that his rent would be spared. The 
wretched populace, too, themselves, who had been made the bliud 
instruments of devastation, would find their reward in the want 
and privation consequent on the general suspension of industry. 
And the ouly gainers would be that host of unprincipled adven¬ 
turers, who are even now invoking the storm, and are ever at 
hand, in all great national convulsions, to assist in demolishing 
the social structure, and eager to plant themselves on the ruins. 

With such a catastrophe before him, as the natural and cer¬ 
tainly not improbable termination of a series of revolutionary 
movements, all rising as naturally out of each other, that states¬ 
man will indeed take on himself an awful responsibility, who shall 
adventure on the first step. And the extent of the responsibility 
will be still more forcibly brought home to his mind, if he will only 
condescend to consider, that, be it for good nr for evil, that first step 
wall be irretrievable. Let the vantage ground which we at present 
occupy once be relinquished, and it is beyond the strength of any 
human power to restore us to our original position. The legisla¬ 
ture may emancipate the Roman Catholics—it may relieve the 
Dissenters from tin test,—it may abolish capital punishment,— 
it may expunge half the penal laws from the statute-book,—in 
short, there is no innovation so bold, no reform so searching, 
which it may not venture to apply to any of the administrative 
departments of the state, with some confidence, that it shall always^ 
have it in its power, at. any future period, in case the change 
should prove mischievous, to undo what it has “rfonA But once 
launched on that sea of doubt and error—once committed by a 
single rash act to the career of Parliamentary Reform, and we are. 
in the hands of Fortune. By that very act, we surrender to an 
unknown and, hostile power the control over ‘all our future 
movements; and there is nothing left for us but to swim with 
the flood, even though conscious that it is sweeping us to the 
Cataract. 
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Wc will submit only one other consideration ; and it is this.— 
The advocates for Movement may very probably suggest, that the 
examples hitherto,afforded by other European countries, in their 
efforts to attain liberal institutions, are not conclusive; that those 
efforts have in fact failed, because they have not been conducted in a 
sufficiently-liberal spirit; and that their results would have been 
more fortunate and more durable, had they from the first been 
. accorded with a freer hand. Be it so. Does it therefore follow, 
that, on the authority merely of this dictum,, it would be wise in 
tis to anticipate experience, and relinquish all the advantages 
which we enjoy at present, for the chance of hitting on that fortu¬ 
nate mean between the confines of order ami pcunanence on the 
one hand, and those of anarchy on the other, which has hitherto 
eluded the grasp of others? Changes are at this moment in 
rapid progress all around us. The new state of things in France 
or Belgium, when settled by the legislatures at present engaged in 
arranging them, may perhaps come a little nearer to the beau 
ideal of a perfect government, which these speculative persons 
have framed to themselves. Or if even that should still fall short 
of their sublime conceptions, they need only take a little patience, 
and something more to their fancy may not unlikely spring up 
soon out of the same feilile soils, or of some other. We envy 
the sanguine temperament of those who can indulge in the belief, 
that either of these glorious revolutions has yet reached its termi¬ 
nation. We have many, lessons, we fear, still to learn from them; 
and, if they do not prove in the end the severest wound to the 
cause of civilization which the wot Id has for u longtime witnessed, 
we shall rejoice in having so ill apprehended their spirit, or fore¬ 
seen their consequences. Meanwhile, our countrymen might do 
well to reflect, whether those grievances which they have borne 
now for some generations, (and certaiuly without being, to appear¬ 
ance, very much worse off titan most of their neighbours,) be 
really after all so intolerable, that they cannot be supported for 
some three or four years longer. Within that time, probably, 
they will have the benefit of some living and conclusive examples 
of the fruits of revolution, and the blessings of what even their 
^present counsellors may perhaps admit to be a really free consti- 
* tution. And surely, it would be more prudent and reasonable to 
wait the re&ftlt of those examples, than to submit themselves, to 
the voluntary and gratuitous torture of an experiment, which is at 
this moment on trial, and ofi which they may have all the advan¬ 
tage, at the risk of otherg, without the least implication of them 
selves. ■ - 

One, and not the least, perhaps, of the evils to be apprehended 
from the position which this question of reform has now assumed, 

. and of the absorbing interest which it is exciting, is, that it may 
* ' t 1 tend 
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tend to withdraw the attention and zeal of the public, from the 
investigation of those really useful and healing measures, which 
might be suited to the present condition and .wants of the popula¬ 
tion, and some of which seem indeed from recent occurrences to 
be imperiously called for. It is without the scope of the present 
article to say much regarding those measures; and we advert to 
them indeed oiily as forming part of the case on which, however 
absurdly, we find the necessity of reform occasionally argued. 

Incalculably the .first in importance, aud that without which 
every other attempt permanently to raise die condition of the 
labouring classes must be ineffectual, is invplved in the deliberate 
application of efficient remedies to the vices which have crept into 
the administration of our poor-laws. It has been much the fashion 
of late to charge the gentry of England with indifference to the 
sufferings of the poor;—a charge which sounds extraordinary in 
a country, where confessedly so much more has been done for the 
poor, both in the way of direct provision, and by charitable founda¬ 
tions of every sort for their relief in circumstances of disease and 
calamity, than iu any other country under heaven. In its general 
application, the chaige is undoubtedly aud notoriously false. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that circumstances have had 
a tendency of late to dissever, in some degree, those ties which 
formerly subsisted beUvecn the upper and lower orders. Long- 
rherished habits of luxury and personal indulgence, not easily 
laid aside with the altered circumstances of the times, have, in some 
instances, made hard landlords, have been favourable to the growth 
of that disposition which lives only for itself, and have estranged 
many altogether from their paternal seat# and their tenantry, and 
drawn them to the great towns, or dispersed them over the conti¬ 
nent. There has not, therefore, wc fear, been always that habitual 
interchange of godd offices, nor that paternal care for the wants, 
the feelings A or the religious aud moral principles aud conduct of 
those immediately depending on them, which used to characterize 
the class of English landlords, and which are quite indispensable 
to the exercise or existence of a wholesome influence over an agri¬ 
cultural population. Happy will it be for the nation, if the only 
permanent effect of the late risings shall be that of rousing sclfisji 
indifference from its dream of security, and producing any thing 
like a general effort among our country gentlemen,*to revive those 
kindly connexions between the rich and poor, which it is so vital 
both to the moral and political weH-being of the state to cherish ! 

The time does seem at length to have arrived when we may 
hope that this arduous subject may be fairly met and grappled with. 
No office can well be more ungracious, than that of having to 
introduce a course of measures for the benefit of a particular class 
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of the community, with the certainty, or strong probability, that 
they will be considered by that very class in the light of an injury. 
And had a reformed parliament been in existence, the case, even 
now, would probably have been quite hopeless—it being one, of 
all others, of which a reformed parliament would be least likely to 
take a sound Or temperate view. Ilecent events, however, have 
procured for the subject a much larger share of consideration from 
the thinking portion of the public, within these few months, than 
it ever had before; and there lias been a remarkable revolution in 
the general feeling on some of the principal points connected with 
it. To the perseverance of Mr. Wilrnot llorton in his enlightened 
efforts, and the zealous and disinterested devotion of his time and 
talents for the diffusion, among all classes, of sound doctrines on 
the causes and remedies of pauperism, in spite of every discou¬ 
ragement from the apathy of some and the prepossessions of others, 
his country owes no common obligation; and we trust he may 
yet have the gratification, eie lie quits a land—which at such a 
time can ill spare such a man—for another hemisphere, of wit¬ 
nessing the practical adoption of some portion, at least, of his 
benevolent plans. 

To what extent it may be eventually advisable to modify the 
present system for the maintenance of the. unemployed poor who 
are able to work, will be matter for deep and serious future deli¬ 
beration. i$ut it seems to be agreed nearly on all hands, that the 
pernicious and demoralizing piactice of paying wages out of rates 
ought, as soon as possible, to be suppressed and prohibited where- 
ever it has been introduced ; and this, combined and contem¬ 
poraneous with a schemtrof emigration, on a scale really adequate, 
and with a revisal of the law of settlement, might probably go far 
to restore, the labouring population of the country to a wholesome 
condition. l ; or the useful application of these, however, or any 
other remedies, much address and caution will be necessary; and 
it will lie material, above all, to take care that the class for whose 
benefit such measures are intended, shall be satisfied that their 
benefit is the object really in view. As the abuses, moreover, 
which infest our pauper system vary, both in nature and degree, in 
different counties, aud even in different parishes, perhapk the busi¬ 
ness of their redress might be intrusted, with the best prospect of 
a beneficial relultf to an ambulatory commission, invested by the 
legislature with extensive powers, to investigate in detail the state 
of pauperism in each parish, uitfd apply the requisite corrections. 

Whatever may be the eventual arrangement adopted with respect 
to our own poor-laws, it seems essential to its efficacy, not less 
than to the peace mid prosperity of the sister kingdom, that some 
analogous legal provision for the poor, on well considered princi¬ 
ples 
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pies, should be extended to Ireland. And it is among the worst 
misfortunes incident to the state of excitation so sedulously kept 
up in that country, that it is likely to embarrass the administration 
not a little in their efforts to apply this as well as every other 
measure of relief and amelioration. 

. For any judicious and temperate modification of the lithe 
system, whether on the footing of commutation or otherwise, 
which, without impairing the dignity, respectability, and conse¬ 
quent usefulness of* the national church, might have the effect of 
removing causes of altercation and bitterness from that relation in 
society which, of all others, should be the depository of peace and 
goodwill, the cordial co-operation of the clergy themselves is openly 
pledged by the beads and brightest ornaments of their order. But 
to the project, which seems to be getting into favour, of trans¬ 
ferring the charge from the occupant of land to the owner, and 
converting the tithe into a tax on rent—there are obstacles, we 
fear, both in theory mud practice, which would be found nearly 
iusurmouutuble. 

On the still dark and vexed questions of the currency and the 
corn-laws we need not attempt to enter at (lie conclusion of an 
article. It lias been proposed, as a specific measure of relief, to 
repeal some of the existing charges on consumption, and supply 
the consequent void in the revenue by laying on a property-tax. 
This measure would certainly have the effect of relieving the 
middle classes of society from some portion of their burdens, at 
the expense of the more wealthy. But on the condition of the 
mere labourer it could have no influence at all; and as the spon¬ 
taneous recovery of the revenues would Seem to indicate that the 
resources from which they are at present paid, arc, after all, on 
tire increase, it can scarcely be advisable to have recourse to a 
measure of taxation, which, of all others, is the most vexatious in 
its practical operation, so far as that operation extends—the most 
disagreeable to those whom it does affect. A tax on propel ty 
ought, we incline to think, to be reserved for war; and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the world certainly are not such as to entitle us, in 
deciding on any arrangement for the future, to leave the con¬ 
tingency of a war out of our calculation. We shall never, we 
trust, again, under any circumstances, fall iuto tli^ error of con¬ 
tracting a war debt in a three per cent. fuu<Tj and so fix on the 
nation a charge which is to have np probable mitigation from the 
return of peace, however the'current rate of interest may subse¬ 
quently be reduced. But as it may still, at some time hereafter, 
with a better prospect of continued tranquillity before us than 
unhappily now exists, be judged expedient to substitute perma¬ 
nently a direct personal impost for some of the taxes at present in 
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force, we would venture to suggest for consideration whether it 
might not, in that ease, be practicable to apply the impost iu such 
a shape that it might be subject to redemption, like the land-tax, 
at the will and convenience of the party, and so secure an addi¬ 
tional fund for the reduction of the principal of the debt, with, 
perhaps, the contingent possibility of its exerting so favourable 
an influence on the value of stock as to afford the government an 
■ opportunity of commuting even the three per cents, for a stock 
bearing a lower rate of interest. . . 

.It is vain, however, to amuse ourselves with such prospective 
plans of improvement while the country is menaced, as at present, 
with a great political convulsion. To avert a calamity which 
includes every other, must be our first business ; and, for that end, 
we c.au see but one plain course before us. To the present minis¬ 
ters we feel 110 hostility: we are very willing to make, every allow¬ 
ance for the difficulties of their situation, and to acknowledge that 
they have already, in regard to some important matters, been exhi¬ 
biting a praiseworthy alacrity in the unpleasant duty of recanta¬ 
tion. We know there are among them several clear-sighted men 
—one, at least, whose grade of intellect is surpassed probably by 
that of no mau now living, and who must now see, and cannot but 
now desire to shun, the rocks and shallows among which the 
vessel of the stale has to be steered.* We do not forget the words 
of Holy Writ: * When the wicked man turneth away from the 
wickedness that he hath committed, and docth that which is law¬ 
ful and right, he shall save his soul alive.’ We find it difficult fo 
believe, notwithstanding all that we see and hear, that, with a fierce 
revolutionary spirit to combat within, Ireland on the verge of rebel¬ 
lion, and foreign war threatening from without, sane men can really 
meditate to throw loose the bonds by which the social frame is held 
together, and wilfully plunge into that career from which there is no 
return. Still less does it appear conceivable, that while all these 
elements of disorder arc abroad in the land, they should have made 
up their minds to the fearful alternative of dissolving parliament, 
whether for the purpose of giving effect to their plan of reform, if 

. * ‘ It is most true that was anciently spoken, “ A place sheweth the man j and it 
sheweth some to the better, and some to the worse j” u omnium consensu, capav im¬ 
perii, nisi imperos&at,"«raUh Tacitus of Galba; but of Vespasian he saith, “ solus 
unperantium, Vespasian us mutatus in melius though the one was meant of suffi¬ 
ciency, the otiler of manners and aftectation. It is an assured sign of a worthy and 
generous spirit, whom honour amends ; "for honour is, or should be the place of virtue’; 
ami as iu nature things move violently to their place, and calmly in their place, so 
virtue in ambition is violent, in authority settled and calm. All rising to great 
place is by a winding stair ; and if there be factions, it is good to side a man’s self 
whilst, he is in the rising, and to balance himself when he is placed. Use the 
memory of thy predecessor fairly and tenderly ; for if thou dost not, it is a debt will 
sure be paid when thou art gone .'—’ford Bacon's Essay 4 of Great Mace.’ 
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raniccl, or, if lost (supposing the question, in that case, to rest with 
ihem), of obtaining a House of Commons more propitious to their 
views. From the infliction of such rulers as would, in all likelihood, 
form a great part of the representation of that house, then and 
thus chosen, may the nation yet be spared 1 

It would ill become those who desire to cherish the conser¬ 
vative principle, to withhold, in circumstances like the pre¬ 
sent, on any mere party considerations, their cordial support from 
any government which shotdd evince a fixed determination to uphold 
that principle. Hut to this stedfast and consistent course there 
stands opposed the rash and unhappy pledge by which the present 
administration have identified themselves with the panic which they 
helped to create. It is, therefore, we apprehend, to the reunion 
of the Tory party that the country must after all chiefly look for 
its present safety. Among that party there have been many faults 
committed, which a little more of confidence and consideration on 


the one side,—and, to apeak honestly,—a little more of foresight and 
Jess of spleen on the other, might perhaps have spared. Even 
public principle has been forgotten in the excitation of vindictive 
personal resentments. Nay, some individuals have gone the length 
of recanting their whole creed ; and because one old and honoured 
pillar of their mansion had been shaken, would he content', in 
their rage, with nothing less than pulling the whole fabric about 
their ears. Of these melancholy dissensions the conntiy is now 


the victim ; nor is even the late administration itself free from 


the blame of deficient concert (or the appearance, at least, of de¬ 
ficient concert) among its members. Either no declaration what¬ 
ever on the question of reform should have* been made by the head 
of the government at the opening of the session of parliament, or 
lie ought to have byen supported in that declaration by the con¬ 
current voice of his colleagues. In either case, the great restorer 
and conservator of European peace, the illustrious Duke of 
Wellington, would not have been left alone to bear tin- brunt of 
popular outrage; much subsequent embarrassment might have 
been saved—very possibly the change of ministry might have been 
altogether prevented. 

If ever there was a crisis, however, in which the past discords* 
and resentments of party ought 16 merge andjje forgotten, that 
crisis surely now exists; and we envy not the feelings of the man 
who, appieeiating the full danger of the measures now impending 
over his country, can. yet, from the recollection of those resent¬ 
ments, withhold his hearty co-operation to resist them. It is 
not enough, however, that this resistance be organized in parlia¬ 
ment; it must be sustained by a moral power from without, by 
the free voices of that numerous and influential body iu the com¬ 
munity 
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inunity which is opposed to revolution by principle and conviction, 
otherwise it may fall short of its aim, and worse ills may ensue. It 
behoves that body, if they regard their country—if they regard 
themselves—to stand forward and speak out, not in timid, half- 
assenting, hall-dissenting terms (like the resolutions of lire meeting 
of merchants and bankers in the City, which we have read this 
moment with deep concern and disgust), but in language as un¬ 
compromising as their thoughts. They may rest assured, that 
it is not only the safest and the wisest, but the only safe and the 
only wise course. It was not by surrendering ourselves bound 
and pinioned to the"mercy of the enemy, that the state was pre¬ 
served in 179 -j from the assaults of Jacobinism, but by confront¬ 
ing its fury with the array of British aristocracy (we do not 
mean the aristocracy of rank alone, but the aristocracy of rank, 
wealth, intelligence, and character united)—ail aristocracy such as 
no other country over before possessed ; an aristocracy, compe¬ 
tent, l>y its own mere numerical strength,* to put down sedition 
and rebellion ; which has hitherto, in every season of trial, been the 
safeguard of tire country, and so long as it is true to itself, will 
conlimie to be its safeguard. Petitions must be met by petitions. 
The press (that powerful factional v, never to be neglected with 
impunity) must be grappled with by its natural antagonist, the 
press. We have the reason of the case with us, and it is only 
necessary that it be properly asserted. To all political associa¬ 
tions we are declared enemies, on principle ; but if a body like 
the Birmingham Political Union is to be permitted to bully the 
authorities, and to threaten the land with civil war, that too must 
be encountered by a similar confederacy. 

If, indeed, the blight of cowardice has really fallen on the 
councils of the realm, and our favour for measures altrcling the 
security and very being of the state is to he conciliated in future, 
not by their intrinsic merits, but the vehemence and threats with 
which they are demanded, then, indeed, we shall begin to despair 
of our country. But we hope for better things. Symptoms of a 
more sober way of thinking, of something even like a decided re¬ 
action, have been showing themselves within the last few weeks.* 

. Everything 

* We must, recuinttrC'iid to gener.il attention two pamphlets which have just 
reached ns m time to he named ut the head of this article—those of Sir John Walsh, 
and Colonel Matthew Stewart. They^are neither of them writers with whose opi¬ 
nions wo entirely coincide—the latter of them, indeed, is a pure Whig—hut it is on 
this very account that we are anxious to give their tracts whatever additional circula¬ 
tion our testimony may ho sufficient to command. They arrive at our conclusion 5 
and they use arguments which, 1 liougli we could not use them, may in many quarters 
he considered lietter than ours. Sir John Walsh has produced a mild, temperate, 
well-weighed disquisition—which will outlive the bustle of its occasion. Colonel 
Stewart js tlic very able eon of a most able father,—a soldier, ft scholar, and a philo¬ 
sopher, 
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Kvcry thing in the nature of actual insurrection may now be consi¬ 
dered as put down by the vigorous arm of tin; law. Here, in 
London, various little indications have shown lliemsi Ives of a pre¬ 
vailing feeling on the ,side of order and good government. The 
reform meetings in the country appear to have been composed 
chiefly of persons allied by their extreme revolutionary opinions ; 
and tiie meichants and bankers of llristol have taken the lead, on 
the other hand, in sending a petition, on the subjfect of reform, to 
parliament, whose good sense, manliness, and moderation do them 
infinite honour. May their example nol be lost on their fellow- 
countrymen'! * 

What may be the prerise extent and nature of the danger to be 
appiehended from the denial of such a reform as is required of us, 
or of any reform toaseiious extent, we shall not take upon us to 
define; but trom the great pain taken by some of the leading 
writers for tiie press to keep it continually before the public mind, 
and to piexent it always in the most frightful colours, we should 
be inclined to infer, that they thought it very insignificant. Our 
own belief is, that, whatever impottance it possesses, it derives 
fioin sufferance, and that it will sin ink at once into nothing beneath 
the gia.'p of a determined opposition. Those take a lalse mea- 
muc indeed ot the itihricul eneigie.s of the coimtiy, who imagine 
that any cffoitot open u bullion would be countenanced hcie by 
the same class ol sov*icly winch promoted, 01 were indillerenl 
spectators of the revolutions of Laiis and Lmsseh, or Would he 
coped with only by the suit of blundeiuig imbecility which pre¬ 
sided 0:1 both tl oso memorable occasions, '('his much, at all 
events, is elear—iliaL if thcie b-- indeed a feal and great danger in 
refusing wh.it tin; Radicals demand, the daugirwill ueitiur he 
a veiled nor diminished- —bul the conliarv—by conceding Vvhal 
tiny do not caie for. Whatever the danger may be, tin re fore, it 
must .son. ei ol lull r be coi.bonnd; and d it be indeed in the 

pqdni, \\ 1 1Li I..is studied .laiiliimt fleej.U i:< t:m Instuiy of just ages. and ubstnvcd 
them well with Ins i,un c\ls in \\hh ly diileiciu s|ihi its of actum, .nut mule; us wul< ly 
ddleicnl si stuns ot rn, luorais, Jiumion, and ^ovennneid. IIu ih .1 distant 

and culm nbunvcr t>f these tonin tin woild ot polities; ami, nd.licssm.j 
the Muiquis nf ], iivltiv.-m: with ;;!1 till" respect dm- to that. nobleman ’ ■> hiph r.mk mid 
utitjufisliinu'd luiiiitt., lmt at ihe same ti’iif villi the nlleetioiiatu i..xiucsincss .mil 
openness i,i‘ un ohl associate, he docs not I to iccall early i^oilechojis, and, 

conipaiiiig tlii" past with the present, to implou-, 1 veil non at n* ilu.unli hour, ron- 
sideinron for the future, 'this essay will lie lead to its end hv every mail who once 
liegins it. \\ e ho; t out loaders will make tin: ^.jioiiiiieiit; and may ihueioK: satisty 
OUisolvL"*. with borrowing a single o:ien 1 ,i! diustratani—.1 ilmdou say ini' about a 
government in which .1 Sudn i, kinjr 1 Such a government.’ say they, ■ is hk>> a 
man attempting to walk on his lie.nl and think with his leci.* Wo ini icy the .Marquis 
of Lmisdi.wne will cie long discover not a few {.‘ulontl Stew ails auwiij- the Win os; 
and we are very far from suspecting that such a discovery would nithct intolerable 
pain. 

.decrees 
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deciees of Providence, that England is to be degraded from hei 
place among the nations, theie will, at least, be some consolation 
m the reflection, that we have not been the voluntary and foie- 
warned instruments of our own destruction. 

One word tt|0re.-—A report is in very gcueial circulation, so 
general that it must have, ere now, reached the eais of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, and which, if false, it was their boundeu duty to 
contradict immediately in the most decisive maimer. It is said, 
that before the judges left town on their late melunrhol) ciicuit 
among the distuibed districts, they received a most distinct and 
solemn pledge on a most impeltant and painful subject; that 
upon the laith of that pledge tiny acted; that it was negketid 
and broken by the go*eminent in ccitain mosi essential respei is j 
that the judges complained anti leinoustialed, lespcctfullj, but 
strongly; that his Majesty's Secietaiy of State admitted at once 
the} had just giouud of complaint, but said, in substance, * \\ hat 
could we do, my Loids, in the face of the newspnpeis ? ’ We 
have no plensuie in giving extended ciiculation to this stoiy. We 
hope it may Still be contradicted on aulhonty. But if this stoiy 
does lemaiu uncontradicted, wc feel it oui duty to put it distinctly 
to tiie common sense atul mete manhood oi those mcmbcis of 
pailiamcnl who aie about to delennine on the most iinpoitaul 
question ever submitted to the Biitisb legislature—whethei the 
piinciplesof the existing government die worth} to be adopted and 
acted upon by them also;—whethei, in plain woids, tins vast, this 
feaiful question is to be decided, not at cm ding to the conscience 
of its lawful judges, but the dictation (if a demociatic pi ess. 
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his excellent character as a domestic, 
ibid. —encouraged to publish his verses, 
83—his account of the circumstances 
1 aider which they were produced, ibid. 
the tranquil, affectionate, and con¬ 
tented spirit that shines out of them, 
54—his stanzas to a Robin Redbreast, 
ibid. —his lines on the death of Miss 
Sadlier llruere. 56. 

Joint-Stock Company to redress the 
Wrongs of Authors, 441. 

Knight (Richard Payne), his 4 Prolego¬ 
mena in Horn.’ quoted, 125, 133. 

Koliader (Constantin), Ulysse ilomcrc, 
par, 121, 161. 

Kiippen (J. II. J.), lieber Ilomers lie- 
ben und Geslinge, 121. 

Kreuser (J.), V or Inge iiber Homeros, 
seine Zoit und Geslinge, 121, 126, 
140. 

Lawyer. Charles the First’s reason why 
he could not be a, 99. 

Lange (G.), VctmicIi die Poetiche Kin- 
heit dor lliade zn Be-dimmcu, 121, 
150. 

Literary Fund, the wise and generous 
method in which that admirable 
charity is conducted, 82. 

Light, Dr. Young's discovery respecting 
the interference of, 496. 

Iiiverpool (Earl of), 273, 274. 

Lives of Uneducated Poets, Southey’s 
Essay on, 53—motive lor writing 
it, 36—T.tVlor, the water-poet, 58 — 
his early life, 59—hi.s stock of hook- 
knowledge, 60—attracts notice by bis 
rhymes, ibid. —mode in which lie pub¬ 
lished his books, Cl—King James be¬ 
stows a place upon him, ibid. —speci¬ 
mens of his productions, 62—his 
wagering adventures, 65— his account 
of liis penny less pHgrr.nngr, ibid .—and 
of his adventure from London to 
Queenborough in a paper boat, 71— 
opens an eating-house at Oxford, 72 
—returns to Westminster anil keeps 
a public-house, ibid. —his death un<l 
epitaph, ibid. —his portrait, and cha¬ 
racter of his writings, 73—Stephen 
Duck, originally a hard - working 
thrasher, 73—takes holy orders, 74 
—his unhappy end, ibid —specimen of 
his poetry, thnl .—James Woodhouse, 
the cobbler of Rowley, 76—his verses 

on Spring, 77 —Jolin. Beimet, the 
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shoemaker, of Woodstock, JII—Anno 
Ycarsiey, the milk-woman, of Bristol, 
ihid, —Bryant, the tobacco-pipe maker, 

HO — Robert Bloomfield, t bid. 

ILondonderry (Lord), his character, 21*0- 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, 2!liS, 
■201. 

Macqueen (Potter 1 ), 291. 

McCulloch (J. R.), hin 4 Principles of Po¬ 
litical Economy,’ 1—hisabsiird doctrine 
of 4 absenteeism,’ HI!.—See Political 
Economists, 279—his vacillating con¬ 
duct on the subject of introducing the 
poor-laws into Ireland, .517. 

Maitland (Huh, 452. 

Malt hits (Rev. T.K.), his 4 Definitions in 
Political Economy,’ 1.—Sec Political 
Economists , 27*>. 

Matlicmatical knowledge, decline of in 
England, 47*». 

Melville ^Sir John),his 4 Memoirs,’ 4a 1 

Milittiry Events of the late French Re¬ 
volution, by a Stall (Uliccr of the 
Guards.—Sec /•’re licit Revolution. 

Milliugcn (Julius), his Memoirs of the 
Allan's of Greece, with anecdotes of 
Lord Byron, and an account of his last 
illness ami death, Kill —See lli/con. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, 410. 

Modern system of instruction, 105. 

Montague (Lady M. W.), her Letters 
quoted, 45. 

Moore (Thomas), bis Life of Lord Byron, 
including his Correspondence with his 
Friends, and Journals of his own Life 
and Opinions. Will.—See Ht/ron. 

Moral and Political Stale of the British 
Empire, 202—the age of the Antonines 
the happiest in anoie.nl history, ibid. 
—that of the Georges the happiest in 
later times, ihal. —ciivum.stances amid 
which the new reign commences, 203 
—points of resemblance between tint 
age of the Antonincs and the present 
times, 201—triumph i»L ascendency of 
old English feeling on the breaking 
out of the first French Revolution, 
205—and again when Mr. Pitt would 
have grafted to the Roman Catholics 
a quali(i.-il emancipation, ibid .—first 
diminution of this feeling, ibid. —re-, 
si stance to the agitators, or movement" 
faction, abandoned since the death of 
liord Londonderry, 200—character of 
the Marquis, Hud .—the English con¬ 
stitution formerly looked to as the 
finest model ever presented to the 
world, 297—the government, from the 
Restoration till almost the present age, 
much more corrupt than the people, 
2GH— no proof, since the Revolution, of 
a design on the part of the crown to 


mm 

acquire more power than was left it hy 
the constitution, 2GB—noted creation 
of peers in the latter part of Queen 
Anne's reign, ihid. —the well-known 
resolution respecting the influence of 
the cron n, 299—Maud made for the 
crown in 11122, 270—Lord Liverpool’s 
administration, 27‘J—Mr. Canning’s 
administration, ihid. —conduct of Mr. 
Peel, 290—the Whigs, 291—conduct 
of the Tory press towards Mr. Can¬ 
ning, ihiil. —the Duke of" Wellington's • 
administration, 2B3—Beer Bill, 290 
—emigration, 292—French and Bri¬ 
ght revolutions, 292—Charles X., 292 
—Louis Philippe, 299—the ‘ Times,’ 
295—the Edinburgh Review, 297— 
repeal of the Banishment Act, 299— 
seditious proceedings at the Rotund.i, 
299—effects of Carlile's publications, 
900—infidel rent collected, 302 —the 
riots among the agricultural labourers 
accounted for, 303—extracts from 
4 Penny Papers for the People,’ 307 — 
the Lord Mayor's day. 313 —change of 
administration, « lad. —the Whig mi¬ 
nistry, 319 —its Dramatis Persona* in 
French vcrsiy, ihid. 

Morality.—See Principles of Afor/ihli/. 

31 it res of Auchiudraiu*, remarkable ease 
of the, *15 i. 

Music, national, its close connexion with 
natioual morals, 409. 

Newton (hir Isaac), Life of Mm, pub¬ 
lished by tlu; Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, characterized, f»7. 

Newspapers, 103. 

Nichol (Mr. George), the bookseller of 
George III., 119. 

Nodes Ambrosian;.*, 399. 

Oberlin (John Frederic), Memoirs of, 
3<2—his birth end parentage, 312 — 
bis education, 313—becomes a stu¬ 
dent in theology, ihnt .—inhabitants 
of the Ban do la Roche or Steinthnl, 
319—Oberlin appointed curate of the 
Ban, 349—his expedition in search of 
a wife, 350—enters upon his cure, 
351— his singular courtdiip, 352—Lis 
marriage, 353—begins his measures 
lbrcivili/.ing»l*s piiridiioners, 3,»4— 
sets about making new road*;, 355— 
op *ns a communication with Ktras- 

• bonrg,359—establishes a lending fund, 
357 — introduces numerous improve* 
meuts in husbandry and gardening, 
35H —forms an agricultural society, 390 
—his nni and non box, fur deciding 
events, 301 — builds school-houses, 303 
—his mode of instruction, 305—esta¬ 
blishes a printing press, 3^9—loses lus 
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wife, 306—liis conduct during the 
reign of terror, 370—find on the 
death of his son, 371—his simple 
haliits of life, 371—takes pupils, 373 
—his tithe boxes, ibid .—account of 
his house and household, 370—his cor¬ 
respondence with the Bible Society, 
370—increase of the Ban under his 
cart*, dnd .—numerous improvements 
introduced by him, ibid .-—puts an end 
to a law-suit of eighty years’ standing, 
380—receives from Louis XVlll. the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour, ibid. 
—and a medal from the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society, ibid .—his domestic 
losses, ibul .—his resemblance to Wes¬ 
ley, 381 — his personal dress and man¬ 
ners, dnd .—his sermons, ibid .—his vi¬ 
sits and advice to his parishioners, 
382—his Christian lilierality, 383—liis 
notions relating to a future state, 384 
—his map of the other world, i bid .— 
liis description of liis own character, 
ibid .— his death, 308—-and funeral, 
i hid —beautiful example which theflb 
memoirs hold forth to the clergy, 388. 

O'Connell (Daniel), 288, 554. 

Origin of the Homeric Poems, 121— 
Mr. Colei idge’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Greek Classic Poets, a 
masterly exposition of the preliminary 
matter necessary in order tounderstaiul 
the character of Homer, ibid. —present 
state of belief concerning the origin of 
the Iliad, 124—review of the prin¬ 
cipal arguments on either side of the 
■juestion, 127—T- Inquiry into the au¬ 
thority of the original story of the 
separate rhapsodies, and their more i 
recent compilation into two great \ 
poems, ibul —II. Inquiry into the ex¬ 
ternal probability that such poems 
could or could not be composed and 
preserved at the period to which they 
are assigned, 140—ill. Inquiry, into 
the internal evidence of an original 
design, and the congruity or incon¬ 
gruity of the several parts as they 
now exist, 147—composition of. the 
Odyssey, 150—insular geography of 
. the Odyssey, 181—the interest ex¬ 
cited by these inquiries an homage, 
extorted by gtiiiua,* 184—different 
translat ions of the Iliad, 185. 

Orkney ^Patrick Stewart, Earl of), the 
feudal tyrant, picture of, 458. * 

Paley (Dr.), errors of, 84. 

Parliamentary Ilefoim, 555—alleged re¬ 
volution of opinion on the subject of, 
ibid.— conflicting grounds upon which 

>iit is called for, 557—influence of the 
^^yown, recent continental revo¬ 


lutions, 559—cause of the sudden 
conversions to Parliamentary Reform, 
561 —alleged reductions of expendi¬ 
ture to be effected by a reformed 
parliament, 584 —what may be ex¬ 
pected from the derisions of a re 
formed parliament, 571—its alleged 
tendency to tranquillize faction, 573— 
and preserve the peace of the coun¬ 
try. ibid. —extension of the franchise 
to great manufacturing towns, 574— 
effect of the disfranchisement of the 
boroughs, on the character and com¬ 
position of the House, 576—question 
of compensation, 578— reform once com¬ 
menced can never stand still, 580— 
the vote by ballot, 505-— universal suf¬ 
frage ami annual parliaments, 587 — 
tendency of the present excitement to 
withdraw attention from really useful 
and healing measures, 391—necessity 
of a reunion of the Tor/ party, 595. 

Peel (Sir Robert), 280, 286, 289, 314. 

Penn (Grantille), his ‘Primary Argu¬ 
ment of the Iliad,* 125. 

* Penny Papers for the People,’ extracts 
from, 302, 306. 

Pitcairn (Robert), his c Ancient Crimi¬ 
nal Trials of Scotland,* 438—account 
of this collection,.452—its value in a 
philological view, 453—its illustration 
of the history of Queen Mary, ibid .— 
and of the < lowrie conspiracy, 454— 
remarkable eases of the Mures of Auc- 

hindrane, ibid _feud between the 

Macdonalds and the Macleans, 455— 
picture of a feudal tyrant, 456—Scot¬ 
tish judicial system, 457—institution 
of Scottish juries, ibid. — train of 
gradual encroachments, 459—extraor¬ 
dinary instances of despotic inter¬ 
ference with tke procedure of justice, 
464 , 465, 467—laws concerning homi¬ 
cide, 471—story of Hugh the Graham, 
of Gilderoy, 472—the freebooter, Mac- 
pherson, ibid. —murder of the Laird of 
Worriston, 472. 

Police, merits of the new, 314. 

Political economists, the most daring of 
all legislators, 277- <> 

Political Economists, The, 1—a metho¬ 
dical and definite form given to the 
science of political economy hy Adam 
Smith, ibid —few substantial improve¬ 
ments in the science made since his 
time, ibid. —its professors divided into 
sects and schools, » hid. —dangerous fal¬ 
lacies propagated hy them, 2—political 
economy defined, ibid. —definitions of 
the term 4 wealth,’ by the economists, 

1 bid. —extraordinary opinions of Mr. 
M'Culloch respecting productiveness, 
7—definitions of the term ‘ capital’ 
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bf the economists, 7—aBriysfe of the 
elements of production, 9—wealth 
defined, 10—the productive powers 
of persons distinguished from those of 
things, ibid. —capital defined, 12— 
the distinction between capital and 
labour of the first importance, ibid .— 
blunders of the economists on the sub¬ 
jects of value, labour, wages, and pro¬ 
fits of stock, 13—the real nature of 
profits, 18—error* of the economists in 
discussing the relations outlie demand 
to the supply of commodities, 23- - 
bugbear of the economists as to the 
decreasing fertility of soils, 26—vicious 
and un justifiable definition of the term 
‘wagesof labour’by the economists, 27 
—definition of the term * rent.' by the 
economists, 33—the question of free 
trade, 37—Mr. McCulloch's absurd 
doctrine of absenteeism, 38—what po¬ 
litical economy, to l«e of real utility, 
must have for its object, 43. 

Poor-law for Ireland, fill—rijfht of the 
i'jpoor to he rescued from want at the 
expense of the rich, ibid .—evils of the 
poor-laws attributable to the abuse of 
them, fill — the law of Ireland stops 
short of protecting life, fil3—propo¬ 
sal to extend to Ireland the 43id Eli'/,., 
filli—-objections thereto, ibnl. —Dr. 
Doyle's answer to the arguments 
against an established provision for 
the Irish poor, 521—idleness, reck¬ 
lessness, and improvidence generated 
from want of a poor-law, 523—direct 
tendency of the poor-laws to create a 
beneficial channel for the employment 
of capital and labour, 526—machi¬ 
nery for u system of poor-laws jn 
Ireland, 535—HFects produced by the 
want of poor-laws in Ireland, 540— 
benefits to England from a poor-law in 
Ireland, 545 —and to the Irish land¬ 
lords, 547—the measur" called for by 
justice, natural right, Immunity, and 
pressing policy, 548. 
principles of Morality, Dymoml’s Essays 
on. 83—the author one of the Society 
of Quakers, liiV/.—his ability and good 
intentions, t bid .— moral obligation, 
ibid .—standard of right and wrong, 
ibid .—principle of expediency, ibid .—• 
the will of God, 84—-authority of civil 
government, ibid .—the law of nature, 
86—self-preservation and the right of 
self-defence, 86 — utility, ibid .—the 
law of honour, 87 duelling, 88— 
adultery, « bid. —seduction, ibui. —pri¬ 
vate rights and obligations, 89—pure 
worship described, ibid. —religious con¬ 
versation one of the banes of the 
religious world, i6 id.—sabbatical in 


stitutions, 86— Sunday newspapers, 
travelling, and amusements, 90—pro¬ 
perty, 91—insolvency, 92—duty of 
heirs and legatees, 98—law of dis¬ 
traints for rent, tbid.— justice prac¬ 
tised by tradesmen, 94—participation. 
In unjust profits, ibid. —inequality of 
property, ibid. —litigation, 98—private 
adjustment, ibid. —arbitration, ibid. —. 
the morality of legal practice consi¬ 
dered, -99 —immoral agency, 103- 
booksellers, dud. —newspapers, ibid. — 
classical learning, ibid. —general edu¬ 
cation, 104—public amusements, 106 
—political rights and obligations, ibid. 
—forms of government, 108—educa¬ 
tion of the people. III—necessity of 
proving tho physical anil moral con¬ 
dition of the people, i 13—punishment 
of death, 115—public executions, 117- 

Quakers, Society of, 83, 91, 92, 95, 90, 
103. 

* 

Read ("Samuel), bis * Inquiry into the 
Natural Grounds of Right to Vendible 
Property or Wealth,’ 1.—Sec Political 
Economist.*. 

Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ glaring inconsis¬ 
tencies in that compilation, 83. 

Reynolds (Risitop), quoted, 302. 

Ricardo (1).J.—See Puhtu at Economisls. 

Road-making, 350'. 

Roman Catholic emancipation, 284, 290. 

Rousseau (J. J.), quoted, 45. 

Roxburgh (./olm), third duke of, ac¬ 
count of, 446—origin of Ills passion 
for rare l#>ok.«, 447—sale of bis collec¬ 
tion, ibid. 

Roxburgh Club, establishment of, 447* 

S-(A.), I)ix Jours de 1830, Souve¬ 

nirs dn la dernicre Revolution en 
France, 226. 

Savart (M.), his beautiful discoveries in. 
the science of sound, 500—his inqui¬ 
ries respecting the sensibility of the 
ear, 501. 

Schlangwhangers, 408. 

Schubnrth (K. E.), Idem fiber Homer 
und seiu Zci taker, 121, 134. 

Soience, decline o^ ijj England, 476. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his * Auchindrane, or 
tlm Ayrshire. Tragedy,’ 455. 

Scottish dialect, its chief difference from 
the English, 458. 

Seduction, mode of punishing, suggested, 

88 . 

Self-dedication to God, 344. 

Senior (Nassau W.), his lectures on tho 
cost of obtaining money, and on 
wages, 31,32. 

Sharpe (Charles Kirkpatcick^^fs merits 
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ns an author, antiquary, and dranghts- 
lnan, 472. 

Simmons (Samuel), the bookseller, 440. 

Slidell (Lieutenant Alexander), liis Year 
in Spain, ill9.—See Spain. 

Sotheby (William), passages from his 
translation of the 4 llind, 1 05. 

Sound, Mr. IIersehell’sTreatise on, 473— 
popular account of tbcdLcovcries which 
have hern made on the subject of, 477 ' 
—important fact discovered by Mr. | 
liauksbee, ibid. —cause of the silence 
v hieh reigns in elevated regions, ibid, 
—transmission of sound through the 
atmosphere, 4711—thy rhronogiuph of 
M. llituissee, 479—veloeity of sound, 
ibid.— obstructions to the transmission 
of sound, ibid. —difficulty of transmit¬ 
ting sounds to a great distance, Hit)— 
operation of speaking tubes, ibid. —in¬ 
tensity of confined sounds, ibid. —re¬ 
flected sound, or echo, 4151—vaiious 
remarkable echoes, dud. —echoes in 
chinches and public, buildings, 4153— 
propagation of sounds through gases, 
liquids, mixed media, and solids, 
4154—change of sounds on different 
roads, 41511—phenomenon at Sul fa terra, 
4119—propagation of sound through 
solid bodies, ibid. —musical sounds, 191 
—property of 1 titrating strings, 492 — 
harmonic sounds, ibid. —sympathy of 1 
vibrations, 493. 

Southey (l>r.). 3159—his Essay on the 
Lives and Works of our Uneducated 
Poets, 53. 

Spain ; a Year in, by a Young Ameri¬ 
can, 319—account of the-author, 320 
—his admirabledescriptioiisof Spanish 
life, ibid .—picture of a Spanish dili¬ 
gence, 323—the posada at Vinaroz, 
320—journey to Madrid, 329—plains 
of La Mancha, ibid .—village of To- 
hoso, 330—picture of Madrid, ibid .— 
the am hor’s language-master descri bed, 
ibid .—impurifiendos and iudefinados, 
ibid —his landlord’s history and do¬ 
mestic establishment, 331 — Anda¬ 
lusian song, 332—picture of a Madrid 
beauty, tbid .—the author’s outset from 
Araujuez, 333 —his travelling compa¬ 
nions in th* ctyhg de colerns, 334 — 
robbery on the route to Cordova, 335 
— adventure in a oasa de ptipilos, 339. 

Stratford the murderer, J. J. Gunr-y’s 
account of, 300. 

Smaller (John), the poetical cobbler, 77- 


Taylor (Jeremy), Msniglitly prayer* 225 . 

■-(John), the water-poet, *50—his 

early life, 59—his stock of hook- 
knowledge, GO—inode in which he 

I published his hooks, 01 —specimens 
of his productions, 02 —his wager¬ 
ing adventure.-, 05—bis account of 
his ‘ Pennylesa Pilgrimage,’ thid.— 
and of his adventure from London to 
Queenhorough in a paper boat., 71— 
opens an eating-house at Oxford, 72 
—returns to Westminster and keeps a 
public-house, ibid .—his death and epi¬ 
taph, ibid. —portrait, and character, 73. 

Thicisell (Dr. Bernhard), Ueber tlas 
Zeitalter und Vaterland der Homer, 
121 , 130 . 

Torrens (Colonel), his Treatise on Ex¬ 
ternal Corn Trade, 37- 

Townson (I)r. Thomas), his Practical 
Discourses, 415—his beautiful sermon 
on the 19th Psalm, 410—incidents in 
Jus eventful life, ibid. —his manner of 
preaching, 417—his exposition of the 
Apocalypse, 410—his hist Sermon, 

ifwl _his death, ibid ,—his great talent 

for sermon writing, 434—purity of 
his style. 435—passages from In's ser¬ 
mons, 430. 

Turnbull (D.), his French Revolution of 
11530,220, 220. 

Ventriloquism, 501. 

Vico (Giambattista), his view of the 
origin of the Iliad and Odyssey. 129. 

VBicker (Dr. K. 11. W.), Ueber Ilome- 
rische Geographic und Weltkunde, 
121,101. 

Wages of labour defined, 3. 

Walsh (Sir John), on the impractica¬ 
bility of applying poor-laws to Ire¬ 
land', 511, 5315. 

Wealth, on the nature of, 2 , 10. 

Weleher (M.), his translations of the 
Frogs of Aristophanes. 400. 

Wellington, Duke of, 203, 200. 

Whigs, the, 2151, 315—of .Scotland, 412. 

Woodhouse (James) the poetical cobbler 
of Rowley. 70. 

Wordsworth (William), 03, 21515, 3159. 

Wright (John), the uneducated poet, 57. 

Year in Spain ; by a Young American, 
319.—See Spain. 

Young (l)r. Thomas), his discovery re¬ 
specting the interference of light,490. 
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